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PREFACE. 

The  first  volume  of  this  work  which  appeared  in  the  year 
1880  formed  a  complete  and  independent  treatise  on  the 
physiological  chemistry  of  the  elementary  tissues  of  the 
animal  body,  including  mider  this  designation  the  blood, 
the  lymph,  and  the  chyle. 

The  present  volume,  like  its  predecessor,  constitutes 
an  independent  and  complete  treatise ;  it  deals  with  the 
physiological  chemistry  of  the  digestive  processes,  which 
have  been  treated  on  the  same  lines  as  were  followed  in 
VoL  I.  My  aims  and  endeavours  are  clearly  set  forth  in 
the  following  sentences  which  appeared  in  the  preface  to 
that  volume : 

*It  has  been  a  constant  object  with  me  to  give  the 
reader  a  very  fiiU  and.  so  fax  as  possible,  independent 
account  of  the  state  of  knowledge  on  the  subjects  discussed, 
and  I  trust  I  may  with  complete  truthfulness  say  that  this 
work  is  based  upon  a  study  of  original  memoirs,  rather 
than  upon  a  study  of  text-books.  In  the  interest  of  the 
student,  nearly  all  papers  are  quoted  by  their  fiill  titles 
and  few  have  been  quoted  which  have  not  been  thoroughly 
read  and  studied.  Whenever  quotations  have  been  made 
at  second  hand  the  fact  has  been  stated.' 
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'Another  feature  which  I  have  desired  to  render  pro- 
minent in  this  work  is  the  description  of  the  methods 
which  have  been  followed  in  important  and,  to  borrow  a 
convenient  Germanism,  'epoch-making'  researches.  It 
seamed  the  more  important  to  do  this  as  I  desired  to  write 
in  the  interest  of  the  truly  scientific  student,  anxious  not 
merely  to  learn  what  has  been  already  acquired  to  science, 
but  wishful  himself  to  extend  her  boundaries.' 

•I  have,  as  far  as  possible,  tried  all  the  experimental 
processes  mentioned  in  this  book,  and  throughout  it  I  have 
incorporated  the  results  of  my  own  independent  researches 
which,  in  many  cases,  have  not  yet  been  published  else- 
where.* 

The  publication  of  several  excellent  Manuals,  such  as 
those  of  Hammarsten  and  of  Haliburton,  which  deal,  in  a 
comprehensive  but  necessarily  succinct  manner,  with  the 
whole  field  of  Physiological  Chemistry,  have  adequately 
met  the  wants  of  a  large  class  of  students  whilst,  I  venture 
to  think,  they  have  left  the  field  open  for  a  work  which 
shall  be  based  on  an  original  study  of  the  whole  .literature 
of  the  subjects  treated  of,  and  which  shall  be  an  accurate 
guide  to  the  advanced  student  and  the  original  worker, 
both  in  the  study  and  the  laboratory. 

As  in  the  first  volume,  though  in  a  more  detailed 
manner,  I  have  written  not  merely  as  a  scientific  chemist, 
but  from  the  stand-point  of  the  physiologist,  and  I  have 
treated  with  especial  care  all  subjects  which  are  of  interest 
to  the  pathologist,  the  pharmacologist,  and  the  scientific 
physician. 

In  illustration,  I  may  cite  the  chapters  in  which  I 
discuss  the  pathology  of  jaundice,  the  pharmacology  of 
icterogenic  poisonous  agents  and  of  cholagogues,  the  struc- 
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ture  and  formation  of  gall-stones,  the  investigation  of  the 
gastric  contents,  &c. 

K  circumstances  permit  me.  it  is  my  wish  after  the 
publication  of  a  second  edition  of  Vol.  I.,  to  complete,  by 
an  equally  thorough  study  of  other  great  animal  fimctions, 
my  survey  of  the  Physiological  Chemistry  of  the  Animal 
Body.  Whether  that  wish  be  accomplished  or  not,  I  trust 
that  the  present  volume  may,  like  its  predecessor,  further 
the  advancement  of,  and  prove  not  altogether  unworthy  of 
the  present  position  of,  physiology  in  England. 

I  have  to  acknowledge  my  deep  indebtedness  to  Pro- 
fessor Hugo  Kronecker  who  has  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
his  old  friend  the  whole  resources  of  the  Physiological 
Institute  of  the  University  of  Berne,  besides  helping  me 
by  his  profound  acquaintance  with  the  literature  of  physi- 
ology. I  am  also  indebted  to  Professor  Drechsel,  who  is 
as  distinguished  for  his  discoveries  throughout  the  whole 
range  of  Physiological  Chemistry  as  for  his  encyclopaedic 
knowledge  of  its  literature  and  who  has  aided  me  by 
most  valuable  suggestions  and  by  the  loan  of  papers  and 
books.  I  would  acknowledge  my  obligations  to  Mr 
F.  J.  H.  Jenkinson,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College  and 
Librarian  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  for  enabling 
me,  during  a  residence  in  Cambridge,  to  make  full  use  of 
the  splendid  library  under  his  direction;  to  Professor 
Blosch,  Librarian  j^f  the  fine  Stadt  Bibliothek  of  Berne, 
and  to  the  Authorities  of  the  University  Library  of  Berne 
for  allowing  me  the  freest  use  of  the  books  under  their 
charge. 

Finally,  I  would  appeal  to  my  fellow-workers  to  aid  me 
by  commimicating  to  me  any  errors  in  this  book  which  have 
neither  been  noticed  amongst  the  corrigenda  nor  corrected 
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in  the  Appendix,  and  especially  to  forward  to  me  copies  of 
original  papers  bearing  on  the  subject-matter  of  the  present 
volume  and  especially  of  Vol.  I.,  which  is  now  occupying 
my  attention. 

ARTHUR  GAMGEE. 


Phtsioloqical  Institutb, 
University  of  Bebne, 
October,  1893. 
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CHAPTER    L 


INTRODUCTORY     REMARKS     ON     THE     ALIMENTARY 

JUICES  GENERALLY. 

SALIVA  AND  ITS  ACTION  UPON  FOOD. 


Introductory  Observations. 

Digestion  is  the  process  whereby  the  constituents  of  the  food  are 
rendered  soluble  and  converted  into  bodies  which  are  capable  of 
absorption.  These  constituents  are  in  part  mineral,  and  of  these 
the  chief  undergo  no  important  chemical  change  prior  to  absorption. 
The  larger  part  consists,  however,  of  complex  carbon  compounds, 
which  are  for  the  most  part  insoluble  in  water  when  ingested,  and 
which,  after  suitable  mechanical  processes  of  division  and  trituration, 
are  subjected  to  the  action  of  certain  digestive  juices  which  dissolve 
them  and  render  them  diffusible. 

TbedigM-  The  juices  above  referred  to  are  produced  in,  or 

tiTe  jiUoM  the  by  the  agency  of,  the  epithelium  cells  lining  the 
sovdncto  of  interior  of  the  glands  which  are  either  situated  in  the 
22J2"*  walls  of  the  alimentary  canal  or  which  empty  their 

secretion  into  it.  Although  these  cells  derive  the  ma- 
terials necessary  for  their  metabolic  activity  from  the  blood,  the 
substances  which  they  elaborate,  and  which  are  characteristic  of 
the  secretion  which  they  help  to  form,  are  not  found  in  the 
blood,  but  are  the  products  of  the  activity  of  the  protoplasm  of  the 
cells  themselves. 

BniyniM  or  The  characteristic  constituents  of  the  several  juices 

fflnncnta  of  which  are  specially  concerned  in  the  chemical  changes 
tiMaumentary  q{  the  alimentary  canal  are  certain  so-called  'unor- 
'^^^  ganised'  ferments,  which  we  shall,  following  the  sug- 

gestion of  EUhne,  denominate  Enzymes.  These  are  capable,  like 
other  ferments,  of  initiating,  under  suitable  circumstances,  specific 
changes  in  certain  bodies  with  which  they  are  brought  into  contact, 
changes  which  may  be  incommensurably  great  when  contrasted  with 
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the  magnitude  of  the  mass  of  the  ferment  engaged.  These  specific 
actions  of  ferments  lead  to  the  breaking  down  of  complex  into 
simpler  molecules,  the  decomposition  bemg  necessarily  associated 
with  the  conversion  of  some  potential  into  kinetic  energy,  which 
usually  appears  as  heat. 

'  Unorganised^  or  as  they  have  also  been  called,  *  unformed ' 
ferments  differ,  however,  from  the  *  organised'  or  ^formed'  ferments 
in  that,  whilst  they  are  the  products  of  the  activity  of  living  proto- 
plasm, they  cease,  after  being  formed,  to  have  any  necessary  connec- 
tion with  organised  forms,  and  have  no  power  of  reproduction  or 
increase. 

Certain  enzymes  exert  their  action  unimpaired  in  the  presence  of 
certain  bodies  which  act  as  poisons  to  and  kill  the  great  majority  of 
organised  ferments ;  thus  salicylic  acid  and  thymol,  in  not  too  great 
quantity,  do  not  hinder  peptic  and  tryptic  digestion,  but  prevent  the 
putrefactive  changes  which  are  very  apt  to  occur  in  the  latter  case, 
and  which  depend  upon  the  development  of  organised  ferments. 
Certain  enzymes,  however,  as  the  diastase  of  malt,  or  as  the  diastatic 
enzymes  of  saliva  and  pancreatic  juice,  are  destroyed  by  salicylic 
acid. 

Cbaages   In  As  will  be  shewn  in  detail  in  the  sequel,  the  secret- 

"**''^**"*  lU?^  ing  cells  of  glands  which  produce  enzymes  exhibit 
to  va^ttona  ™8,rked  differences  or  variations  which  correspond  to 
In  the  ftinc-  different  states  of  activity.  In  the  case  of  the  secreting 
tionai  activity  cells  of  the  pancreas,  as  was  discovered  by  Heiden- 
of  organs.  hain,  the  cells  appear  to  produce  and  store  up  for  a 

time  a  body,  a  so-called  'zymogen*  from  which  an  enzyme  called 
'trypsin^  is  set  free;  similarly,  as  the  researches  of  Ebstein  and 
Griitzner,  Langley  and  others  have  shewn,  the  secreting  cells  of 
the  gastric  glands  produce  in  the  first  instance  an  antecedent 
of  pepsin  which  we  may  term  *  pepsinogen!  There  is  further 
reason  to  believe  that  the  rennet-ferment  has  a  corresponding 
zymogen.  The  process  of  research  will  probably  reveal  the  ex- 
istence of  zymogens  m  relation  to  other  animal  enzymes. 

Bmymesor  Usually  the  glandular  organs  which  produce  the 

their  'lymo-  digestive  juices  contain  stored  up  within  them  durinsf 

present  In  the  ^^^  periods  in  which  they  are  actively  secretmg  their 

secreting  characteristic  enzymes  or  their  zymogens;    these  may 

Btmotnres  be  exti'acted  by  digesting   the  comminuted  organ  in 

which  form  water,  weak  spirit,  chloroform-water  or  still  better  in 

be^eztoileted^  glycerin,  which  dissolves  them  nearly  all,  and  furnishes 

therefh)m.  solutions  which  preserve  their  activity  long  unimpaired^ 

^  In  reference  to  the  solabilitj  of  enzymes  and  zymogens  in  glycerin,  Mr  Langley 
has  furnished  me  with  the  following  note : — *I  do  not  think  it  proved  that  ferments  or 
zymogens  are  soluble  in  pure  strong  glycerin.  If  they  are  soluble  it  is  extremely 
slowly.  If  the  oBsophagns  of  a  pig  be  dried  and  put  in  pure  glycerin,  in  a  weU- 
stoppered  bottle,  it  does  not  give  one-sixtieth  of  its  ferment  (counting  zymogen  as 
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Enzymes  are  all  insoluble  in  strong  alcohol,  so  that  the  tissues 
from  which  they  are  to  be  extracted,  having  by  mechanical  means 
been  reduced  to  as  fine  a  state  of  division  as  possible,  may  be  first  de- 
hydrated by  placing  them  in  absolute  alcohol,  and  afterwards  ex- 
tracted with  glycerin  or  other  suitable  solvent.  The  treatment  with 
alcohol  has  for  its  object  the  rendering  insoluble  of  proteids  which 
would  otherwise  dissolve  in  the  liquid  employed  for  the  extraction  of 
the  ferment  and  thus  furnish  a  less  pure  solution. 

Solutions  of  enzymes  are,  for  the  most  part,  rendered  instantane- 
ously inactive  by  boiling ;  exposure  to  a  temperature  of  70°  C.  also 
destroys  their  activity,  though  less  rapidly,  and  prolonged  heating  at 
lower  temperatures  exerts  the  same  effect,  though  the  lower  limit, 
which  doubtless  varies  in  the  case  of  the  different  enzymes,  has  not 
yet  been  ascertained. 

Hatan  of  It  has  already  been  stated  that  under  the  influence 

theacttoa  of  enzymes,   the   complex   organic  bodies   which   are 

•"'*•*  *^         susceptible   to   their  action  are  decomposed,  complex 

breaking  up  into  simpler  molecules.  These  ferments 
appear  to  possess  the  power  of  rapidly  inducing,  at  the  temperature 
of  the  animal  body,  chemical  changes  in  bodies  subjected  to  them 
.which  are  similar  in  character  to  those  which  are  brought  about  with 
great  slowness  by  prolonged  heating  with  dilute  mineral  acids,  or  by 
the  prolonged  action  of  boiling  water  or  of  superheated  steam. 
These  operations  are  of  the  nature  of  '  hydrolytic '  decompositions, 
that  is  to  say,  such  as  are  connected  with  the  union  of  the  elements 
of  water  with  the  body  undergoing  decomposition  (see  VoL  I.  p.  19). 

A  complete  treatment  of  the  theory  of  ferment  action,  or  rather  an 
accoimt  of  the  views  which  have  been  held  at  various  times  in  regard  to 
the  action  of  ferments,  though  of  great  interest  to  the  student  of  scientific 
history,  would  require  too  lengthy  a  discussion.  The  subject  is  one, 
however,  which  cannot  be  passed  over  without  some  remarks. 

The  modem  scientific  history  of  ferments  and  their  actions  commences 
with  the  researches  of  Payen  and  Persoz^  on  Diastase,  and  those  of 
Cagniard-Latour^  and  afterwards  of  Theodor  Schwann',  on  Alcoholic 
Fermentation. 

Three  principal  hypotheses  have  been  propounded  to  account  for 
femient  action: — of  these  the  two  first  are  still  appealed  to,  to  explain 

ferment)  after  a  week.  When  a  tisane  has  been  gronnd  it  is  impossible  to  separate  the 
particles  from  the  glycerin,  and  the  particles  of  the  pancreas  pass  readily  through  the 
finest  filter  paper.  In  most  cases  the  glycerin  extract  has  been  simply  strained 
throQgh  linen ;  sometimes  it  has  been  filtered,  but  then  it  is  doubtful  whether  sufficient 
care  has  been  taken  to  prevent  the  dilution  of  the  glycerin ;  in  dilute  glycerin  it  is 
probably  the  water  (or  dilute  salt  solution)  which  is  the  solvent.* 

'  Payen  et  Persoz,  *M6moire  sur  la  Diastase,'  Annalea  de  Chimie  et  de  Physique, 
Vol.  53  (1883),  p.  73. 

'  Cagniard-Latour,  '  M6moire  sur  la  Fermentation  Vineuse,  presents  k  TAcad^mie 
le  13  Juin,  1637,'  Annales  de  Chimie  et  de  Physique,  Tome  68  (1838),  pp.  206—221. 

'  Schwann,  *  Yorlaufige  MittheUnng  betreffend  Versuche  iiber  die  Weingahrung  und 
Fauhiiss,'  Poggendorff's  AnnaUn,  Vol.  41  (1837),  pp.  184—193.  Befer  also  to  his 
'Microscopic  Besearches,  (fee'  Sydenltam  Society ^  1847,  p.  190. 
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the  actions  of  unformed,  whilst  the  third  has  exclusively  reference  to 
formed  ferments. 

1.  The  contact  or  '  catalytic '  theory  of  Berzelius. 

2.  The  modification  of  the  catalytic  theory  formulated  by  Liebig. 

3.  The  physiological  theory,  which  now  holds  undivided  sway  and 
which  owes  its  commanding  position  to  the  splendid  researches  of  Pasteur. 
This  theory  considers  every  ferment  process  to  be  the  resultant  of  the 
activities  of  a  definite  organism. 

The  theorv  of  There  are  certain  chemical  reactions  which  occur  between 

*  CatalyiU '  of     ^^^   bodies,   in  which  the   presence  of  a  third  exerts  a 
BaneUns.  remarkable  influence,  without  the  third  body  appearing  on 

superficial  examination  to  be  modified  by  the  process  which 
it  has  helped  to  bring  about.  When,  for  instance,  mixtures  of  hydrogen 
and  oxygen  find  themselves  in  the  presence  of  finely  divided  platinum,  the 
two  gases  combine,  under  certain  circumstances,  with  explosive  violence. 
Again,  when  platinum  blacl^  is  brought  into  contact  with  the  vapour  of 
alcohol,  the  latter  is  oxidised  and  acetic  acid  is  formed.  To  cite  a  third 
case,  when  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  H^O,,  is  treated  with  platinum  black, 
that  very  unstable  compound  breaks  up  into  water  and  oxygen,  it  being 
obvious  that  in  this  case  two  molecules,  at  least,  of  the  peroxide  must  be 
concerned,  its  results  being  the  formation  of  two  molecules  of  water  and  a 
molecule  of  oxygen.  As  was  discovered  long  ago,  not  only  is  this  remark-- 
able  reaction  brought  about  by  platinum  and  certain  other  inorganic 
bodies,  but  also  by  certain  organic  substances.  A  shred  of  fibrin,  for 
instance,  or  a  drop  of  blood,  or  of  a  solution  of  haemoglobin  will  suffice 
to  decompose  a  large  quantity  of  a  solution  of  hydrogen  peroxide,  which  is 
thrown  into  efTervescence  and  rises  in  temperature. 

Berzelius  was  the  first  to  bring  together,  and  draw  attention  to,  these 
remarkable  phenomena,  which  he  distinguished  as  'catalytic'  and  ex- 
plained as  due  to  the  action  of  a  hitherto  unrecognised  force,  to  which  he 
ascribed  the  term  'catalytic  force ^* 

'  It  is  then  proved,'  he  remarked,  *  that  several  simple  and  compound, 
soluble  and  insoluble,  bodies,  are  capable  of  exerting  upon  certain  other 
bodies  an  action  which  is  very  diflerent  from  that  of  chemical  affinity. 
By  this  agency  they  are  the  means  of  producing  in  those  bodies  decomposi- 
tion of  their  elements,  and  subsequent  rearrangements  of  the  same  without 
they  themselves  taking  a  part  in  them. 

'  This  new  force,  which  has  hitherto  been  unrecognised,  is  common  to 
organic  and  inorganic  nature.  I  shall,  therefore,  call  this  force  catalytic 
force,  I  shall,  similarly,  call  catalysis  the  decomposition  of  bodies  through 
the  agency  of  this  force.' 

Amongst  the  most  obvious  examples  of  catalytic  phenomena,  Berzelius 
classed  the  actions  of  ferments,  both  formed  and  unformed.  In  criticising 
the  theory  of  Berzelius  we  must  appreciate  that  its  essence  consisted  in 
the  hypothesis  that  the  catalysing  agent  remained  absolutely  passive, 
whilst  no  attempt  was  made  to  shew  in  what  manner  this  remarkable 


^  Berzelius,  '  Quelques  idtes  sur  une  nouvelle  force  agissant  dans  lee  combinaisons 
des  corps  organiques.'  {ArmaleB  de  Chimie  et  de  Phy$ique,  Tome  61  (1838),  pp.  146 — 
151). 
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contact  action  of  the  catalysing  body  operated.  In  the  case  of  the  most 
striking  catalytic  actions  to  which  Berzelius  drew  attention,  the  progress 
of  research  has  utterly  disprored  the  passive  part  of  the  catalysing  agent. 
The  occlusion  of  gases  by  metals,  for  instance,  is  a  process  in  which  un- 
stable molecular  compounds  are  formed,  and  it  plays,  no  doubt,  a  most 
important  part  in  the  cases  where  finely  divided  metals  bring  about  the 
combination  of  gases.  In  these  cases  easily  dissociated  compounds  are 
doubtless  formed,  and  both  the  heat  generated  at  the  time  of  combination 
and  the  ease  with  which  the  newly-formed  compound  splits  up  with 
variations  in  temperature  furnish  the  conditions  which  are  necessary  for 
the  so-caUed  catalytic  processes. 

There  are  obviously  a  variety  of  types  of  so-called  catalytic  proces8e& 
Essentially  they  are  all  processes  in  which  are  concerned,  as  the  principal 
factors,  bodies  of  which  the  constituent  atoms  and  molecules  are  in  a  state 
of  virtually  unstable  equilibrium.  An  apparently  insignificant  variation 
in  the  conditions  under  which  they  exist  is  sufficient  to  lead  to  a  rearrange- 
ment of  the  molecules  of  which  they  are  composed  and  to  chemical  trans- 
formations of  the  most  striking  characters,  often  associated  with  transfor- 
mations of  energy  which  are  even  more  startling.  To  conclude,  however, 
that  the  catalytic  agent,  which  has  furnished  the  energy  which  has  as  it 
were  exploded  the  mine,  remains  actually  passive,  is  to  embrace  a  hypo- 
thesis which  is  opposed  to  all  analogy. 

The  conception  of  a  catalytic  force  absolutely  indefinite  in  nature,  and 
displayed  by  a  body  whose  function  is  active  but  whose  transformations 
are  none,  is,  as  suggested  by  Hflfner*,  nearly  akin  to  the  adoption  of  the 
conception  of  a  vital  force  to  explain  obscure  phenomena  beyond  the 
reach  of  actual  knowledge.  The  doctrine  of  catalysis  embodied,  however, 
conceptions  which  are  opposed  to  great  and  immutably  principles.  The 
true  and,  as  it  appears  to  the  author,  the  really  philosophical  conception  of 
the  processes  of  catalysis  was  admirably  set  forth  by  the  great  J.  R.  Mayer. 

'We  call  a  force  catalytic,'  says  Uie  philosopher  of  Heilbron,  'when 
it  holds  no  commensurable  proportion  to  the  assumed  results  of  its  action. 

An  avalanche  is  hurled  into  the  valley a  puff  of  wind  or  the  fluttering 

of  a  bird's  wings  is  the  catalytic  force  which  has  given  the  signal  for, 
and  which  is  the  cause  of,  the  widespread  disaster'.' 

The  theory  of  catalysis  of  BerzeUus  possessed  the  sole  merit  of  calling 
attention  to  a  previously  unstudied  group  of  phenomena,  which  however 
it  attempted  to  explain  in  a  manner  which  did  not  tend  to  throw  any 
light  upon  them. 

^.    nuw  Liebig*  modified   the   Berzelian   theory,   especially  in 

ii4^<i^«iwi  of  reference  to  the  ferments,  by  supposing  that  a  ferment  is 
t2is  theory  of  invariably  a  body  in  a  state  analogous  to,  if  not  identical 
*■  Catalysis.'         with,  decomposition,  and  that  in  virtue  of  tiie  changes  which 

it  is  itself  undergoing  it  is  able  to  bring  about  changes 

^  Htkfner,  'Zar  Lehre  von  den  katalytiachen  Wirknngen.  Erate  Abtheilnng,  1. 
Ueber  die  gesehiohtliohe  Entwickelong  dee  Begrififs.'  Journal/,  prakt,  ChemiCt  Vol.  10, 
1874,  p.  148. 

*  J.  B.  Maver,  Meehamk  der  W&rme,  1867,  p.  91,  quoted  by  HOfner.  The  author 
has  been  onabie  to  verify  this  reference. 

s  Liebig,  J.  v.  *BechtfertigQng  der  Contact-Theorie.'  AnnaUn,  Vol  86,  (1840),  pp. 
161 — 171.    lb.  'Ueber  die  Gahrting  und  die  Qaelle  der  Muakelkraft.* 
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in  the  bodies  subjected  to  its  action.  According  to  him,  then,  the  body 
undergoing  fermentation  is,  in  a  sense,  inductively  acted  upon  by  the 
ferment,  but  the  influence  of  the  latter  is  a  fortuitous  one.  Liebig  believed 
the  ferments  to  be  essentially  albuminous  bodies,  which  acquire  their  fer- 
ment activities  in  virtue  of  their  proneness  to  decomposition,  which  is 
so  great  a  characteristic  of  these  bodies  in  the  presence  of  moisture  and 
a  suitable  temperature.  By  this  hypothesis,  Liebig  sought  to  explain  the 
action  of  the  formed,  as  well  as  of  the  unformed  ferments,  believing  that 
the  processes  of  life  which  are  characteristic  of  the  former  led  to  the  pro- 
duction of  the  very  unstable  substances,  whose  further  putrefactive  decom- 
position he  held  to  constitute  the  first  stage  of  any  process  of  fermentation. 

There  was,  it  will  be  remarked,  a  belief  in  the  accidental,  the  for- 
tuitous, nature  of  ferment  actions  which  inspired  this  theory  of  Liebig's. 
It  partook  of  the  spirit  which  pervaded  theories  of  generation  before  the 
days  of  Redi  and  Spallanzani.  In  a  sense  the  view  of  Liebig  appears 
even  more  irrational  than  that  of  Berzelius,  for  it  assumes  a  fortuitous 
behaviour  on  the  part  of  bodies  whose  constancy  of  behaviour  under 
given  conditions  is  a  leading  characteristic.  Though  advanced  by  one 
whose  extraordinary  services  in  the  development  of  modem  chemistry 
cannot  be  gainsaid,  the  theory  of  Liebig  was  in  opposition  to  a  great 
number  of  facts  already  ascertained  at  the  time  when  it  was  promulgated, 
and  the  erroneous  statements  upon  which  it  was  based  tended  more  to  delay 
than  to  further  the  progi*ess  of  science. 

Whilst  the  splendid  researches  of  Pasteur*  at  once  shewed  how  far 
removed  are  processes  of  fermentation  from  the  category  of  fortuitous 
events,  and  that  every  true  ferment  action  which  is  in  any  way  connected 
with  the  changes  of  a  living  organism  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  resultant 
of  the  chemical  activities  of  that  organism,  others  were  proving  the 
groundle43sness  of  other  of  liebig's  arguments.  In  a  masterly  memoir', 
Dumas,  inter  alia^  dealt  with  the  physical  theory  which  lay  at  the  very 
foundation  of  Liebig's  theory,  to  wit,  the  possibility  of  transmitting  the 
state  of  activity  engendered  by  specific  ferments  through  media  which 
are  not  pervaded  by  them.  Research  soon  followed  research,  which  shewed 
that  whilst  it  is  difficult  to  free  the  unformed  ferments  from  the  proteid 
bodies  which  constitute  the  ground  matter  of  the  cell  protoplasm  in  which 
they  are  formed,  there  are  but  slender  gtx>unds  for  coming  to  the  con- 
clusion that  a  ferment  is  essentially  a  proteid,  much  less  a  proteid  in  a 
state  of  decomposition. 

Have  then  the  more  accurate  and  correct  views  of  catalytic  phenomena 
to  which  the  progress  of  science  has  introduced  us  enabled  us  to  form 
any  conception  as  to  the  way  in  which  an  unformed  ferment  may  exert 
its  action  1  To  this  question  we  may  reply  that  amongst  the  phenomena 
which  used  formerly  to  be  explained  on  the  mere  hypothesis  of  '  catalysis,' 
there  are  some  which  are  suggestive  of  the  kind  of  interchanges  which 
probably  go  on  between  the  above  ferments  and  the  bodies  of  which  they 
effect  the  decomposition. 

^  Pasteur.  The  student  will  find  it  most  convenient  to  read  the  sonunary  of  the 
very  numeroas  researches  in  this  department  of  knowledge  of  this  great  scientific  man 
in  his  work  entitled  'Etudes  sur  la  Bihre,'    Paris,  Gauthier-Villars,  1876. 

'  Dumas,  *  Becherohes  sur  la  fermentation  alooolique.*  Comptet  Rendus  det  iiancet 
de  VAcadimie  des  Sciences,  T.  75,  1872,  p.  276. 
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It  appears  almost  certain  that  amongst  catalytic  phenomena,  emplo3ring 
the  term  in  the  sense  in  which  J.  R.  Mayer  employed  it,  ferment  pheno- 
mena resemble  those  in  which  there  is  apparently  a  periodic  synthesis  and 
duBodation  of  the  catalysing  agent,  which  acts  in  a  similar  manner  to  the 
agent  which  explodes  a  train  of  gunpowder.  Amongst  chemical  phenomena 
in  which  one  body  acts  apparently  as  a  go-between,  and  leads  to  an  almost 
indefinite  series  of  exchanges  of  matter  and  energy,  two  at  once  suggest 
themselves  to  the  mind  of  the  thinker  as  affording  a  clue  to  the  probable 
action  of  ferments,  to  wit :  (1)  the  function  of  hsemoglobin  as  an  oxygen 
carrier,  as  a  go-between  the  atmospheric  oxygen,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  organic  molecules  which  are  oxidised  by  it  in  the  organism,  on  the 
other,  and  (2)  the  function  of  sulphovinic  acid  in  the  process  of  sBtheri- 
£cation.  In  the  latter  case,  however,  the  results  of  the  process  are  the 
reverse  of  those  which  follow  the  normal  action  of  ferments,  in  so  far  that 
whilst  the  latter  as  their  primary  fimotion  lead  to  the  decomposition  of 
complex  into  simpler  compounds,  the  action  of  sulphovinic  acid  leads  to  the 
synthesis  of  a  more  complex  out  of  simpler  molecules,  to  a  conversion  of 
Mnetic  into  potential  energy. 

ft»«rmw  T^^^   principal   enzymes   of    the  alimentary   canal 

dUtar  In  tiMir  belong  either  to  the  group  of  *  proteolytic,'  or  to  that  of 
•*•***""•  *  amylolytic '  ferments.     The  enzymes  of  the  first  group 

(pepsin  and  trypsin),  dissolve  proteids  and  effect  their  more  or  less 
profoimd  decomposition.  The  enzymes  of  the  second  class  (as  the  so- 
called  '  ptyalin,'  the  diastatic  enzyme  of  the  salivary  glands,  and  the 
powerful  diastatic  enzyme  of  the  pancreas)  liquify  boiled,  gelatinous 
starch,  breaking. down  the  complex  starch  molecule  into  molecules  of 
greater  and  greater  simplicity,  of  which  the  final  representatives  are 
a  dextrin,  maltose  and  dextrose. 

In  addition  to  the  two  groups  of  ferments  referred  to  above,  there 
occur  in  the  alimentary  canal  *  curdling,'  *  inverting,*  and  *  fat-decom- 
posing' or  'piolytic'  ferments.  These  enzymes  will  be  considered 
in  detail  in  the  sequel. 

0i,,j„m.  i.    Temperature.     All  enzymes  exert  a  more  ener- 

ttaaces  wMch  getic  action  at  a  moderately  high  than  at  a  low  tempe- 
infiaence  tbe  rature,  though  the  influence  of  a  rise  in  temperature  is 
Mtwty  of  more  marked  in  some  cases  than  in  others,  ii.  Reaction. 
^*^"'**'  The  reaction  of  the  medium  in  which  they  are  placed, 

influences  remarkably  the  activity  of  certain  enzymes ;  thus  tbe 
proteolytic  enzyme  of  the  stomach,  pepsin,  is  inactive  in  neutral  or 
alkaline  solutions,  the  presence  of  a  free  acid  being  essential  to  its 
activity ;  whilst  the  proteolytic  ferment  of  the  pancreas,  trypsin,  acts 
with  feebleness  in  solutions  which  are  neutral  or  feebly  acid  and  needs 
a  decidedly  alkaline  medium  for  the  full  exercise  of  its  powers,  iii. 
Presence  or  absence  of  excess  of  certain  salts.  The  influence  exerted 
by  salts  upon  certain  reactions  induced  by  ferments  is  illustrated, 
(a)  by  the  impossibility  of  inducing  the  curdling  of  casein  in  the 
absence  of  calcium  salts.  (6)  by  the  hindering  action  exerted  by 
certain  neutral  salts  on  the  coagulation  of  the  blood,  and  of  certain 
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other  salts,  as  for  instance,  potassium  iodide  and  bromide  on  peptic 
digestion. 

In  exerting  From  a  consideration  of  all  the  facts  bearing  on  the 

tiieir    action     matter  it  would  appear  that  in  exerting  their  character- 
S«tr*°S?^     istic  actions  the  various  enzymes  are  in  part  slowly  and 

gradually  destroyed,  so  that  the  activity  of  a  given 
quantity  of  enzyme  cannot  be  prolonged  indefinitely.  In  most, 
perhaps  in  all,  cases  the  accumulation  of.  bodies  which  result  from 
the  ferment  action  slows  and  ultimately  stops  that  action  long  before 
the  enzyme  has  been  exhausted  or  destroyed,  so  that,  by  merely 
removing  the  bodies  so  acting,  activity  is  restored  to  it.  This  re- 
moval can  often  be  effected  by  the  process  of  dialysis.  ' 


Sect.  1.    Saliva,  and  its  Action  upon  the  Constituents  of 

Food. 

INTRODUCTORY  SKETCH,  CHIEFLY  CONCERNING  THE 

SALIVARY  GLANDS, 

Purposes  The  interior  of  the  mouth  is  continually  moistened 

served  by  by  a  somewhat  viscous,  tasteless,  watery  liquid,  the 
■•"^-  saliva,  a  product  of  the  activity  of  several  so-called 

salivary  glands ;  the  presence  of  this  liquid  facilitates  the  movements 
of  the  tongue,  lips  and  cheeks  in  articulation.  Though  essential  to 
proper  articulation,  the  saliva  is,  however,  to  be  looked  upon  as  one 
of  tne  digestive  juices,  and  is  poured  out  in  much  increased  quantities 
when  food  is  introduced  into  the  mouth. 

It  acts  as  a  solvent  of  many  sapid  substances  introduced  into  the 
mouth,  and  as  the  vehicle  which  brings  them  into  contact  with  the 
end  organs  of  the  nerves  of  taste ;  by  moistening  the  food  it  ren- 
ders the  essential  preliminary  act  of  mastication  more  easy;  it  prevents 
the  particles  of  food  from  adhering  to  the  interior  of  the  mouth,  and 
thus  co-operates  with  the  muscular  movements  of  the  lips,  tongue,  and 
cheeks  in  forming  the  crushed  food  into  a  bolus  which  may  readily 
be  propelled  through  the  pharynx  and  oesophagus;  lastly,  in  man  and 
several  other  animals  it  exerts,  in  virtue  of  the  presence  of  an  enzyme, 
which  used  formerly  to  be  termed  ptyalin,  and  which  we  now  usually 
term  the  '  diastatic  *  or  '  amyloly tic '  ferment  of  the  saliva,  a  solvent 
action  upon  the  starchy  constituents  of  food,  and  thus  initiates  the 
chemical  operations  to  which  the  food  is  subjected  in  its  progress 
through  the  alimentary  canal.  The  saliva  exerts,  therefore,  two 
sets  of  functions,  the  mechanical  and  the  chemical,  of  which  the 
first  are  unquestionably  the  more  important,  as  is  shewn  by  the  fact 
that  in  many  animals  the  saliva  is  free  from  diastatic  enzjrme  and 
therefore  from  any  chemical  activity  whatsoever,  or  contains  it  in 
such  small  quantities  that  they  cannot  be  supposed  to  exert  any 
appreciable  action. 
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GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS  UPON  THE  STRUCTURE  OF  THE 
SALIVARY  GLANDS    WHEN  AT  REST 

As  has  been  already  said,  the  saliva  is  secreted  by  several  glands 
of  which  the  ducts  pour  their  secretion  into  the  cavity  of  the  mouth, 
where  it  is  mingled  and  constitutes  the  *  mixed  saliva.'  The  chief 
of  these  glands  are  the  parotid,  submaxillary,  and  sublingual  glands, 
though  their  secretion  is  mixed  with  that  of  small  glands  {mtui&us 
and  serous)  scattered  through  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth 
and  tongue,  and  which  are  included  under  the  term  of  'buccal' 
glands.  Many  animals  possess  also  a  fairly  large  orbital  gland,  the 
duct  of  which  opens  into  the  moutL 

fltmotnie  of  The  salivary  glands  all  belong  to  the  group  of 
tiie  aaiiTPBry  'acinous'  or  'compound  racemose  glands,  although 
•*■*"*■•  the  terminal  alveoli  are  in  reality  more  tubular  than 

spherical.  According  to  the  researches  of  Heidenhain  they  may, 
however,  be  divided  into  two  groups,  which  he  has  denominated 
seratis,  or  albuminous,  and  mucous  glands,  according  to  the  structure 
of  the  cells  of  their  acini,  their  chemical  characters,  and  the  nature 
of  the  secretion  which  they  elaborate. 

The  parotid  gland  is,  in  most,  if  not  in  all,  mammals,  an  albu- 
minous gland,  although  a  few  mucous  cells  may  be  present  in  it. 
The  submaxillary  gland  is  in  some  animals  albuminous,  as  in  the 
rabbit:  in  others  mucous,  as  in  the  dog:  in  others,  again,  part 
albuminous  and  part  mucous,  as  in  man.  The  sub-lingual  gland 
consists  in  part  of  tubes  with  mucous  cells  and  in  part  of  tubes  with 
albuminous  cells ;  on  account  of  the  general  preponderance  of  the 
mucous  element  it  is  classed  with  mucous  glands.  The  orbital  gland 
is  as  a  rule  mucous  or  serous  according  as  the  submaxillary  gland  is 
mucous  or  serous.  Qlands  belonging  to  the  former  of  these  classes 
secrete  a  fluid  containing  some,  though  it  may  be  only  a  small, 
quantity  of  a  proteid  coagulable  by  heat,  and  resembling,  if  not 
identical  with,  serum-albumin;  the  mucous  glands,  on  the  other 
hand^  as  their  name  implies,  secrete  a  liquid  relatively  free  from 
albumin ;  but  containing  mucin  as  its  characteristic  constituent. 

In  the  serous  glands  hardened  in  alcohol  the  epithelium  lining 
the  acini  is  composed  of  comparatively  small,  polygonal  or  rounded 
cells,  of  which  the  outlines  are  not  veiy  distinct  until  acted  upon  by 
certain  reagents ;  the  protoplasm,  which  is  but  slowly  coloured  by 
carmine,  presents  many  dark  granules,  and  the  normally  spherical 
nucleus  is  often  shrunken  by  the  reagent. 

In  the  mucous  glands  the  characteristic  (mucous)  cells  of  the 
alveoli  are  Iai;ge  and  clear,  very  faintly  granular,  with  a  rounded  or 
oval  nucleus  near  their  periphery  surrounded  by  a  little  protoplasm. 
Here  too  the  nucleus  may  be  much  shrunken.  The  part  of  the  cell 
near  the  nucleus  is  usually  prolonged  into  a  process  which  overlaps 
the  neighbouring  cell. 
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In  addition  to  the  characteristic  mucous  cells  there  are  found  in 
the  alveoli  of  some  mucous  salivary  glands  when  examined  in  a 
state  of  rest,  situated  at  some  parts  of  the  periphery,  i.e.  lying  more 
internal  than,  or  nearer  to,  the  membrana  propria  than  the  mucous 
cells,  small  cells,  possessed  of  a  round  nucleus  usually  aggregated 
together,  and  containing  much  albumin  ;  to  these  aggres^ations  (first 
described  by  Gianuzzi^)  the  term  demilunes  or  lunmce  has  been 
applied.  They  may  with  probability  be  regarded  as  albuminous 
cells  which  have  been  overlapped  by  the  larger  mucous  cells. 

Mieroche-  ^*   "^^^  serous  cells  possess  micro-chemical  reactions 

micai  reac-  which  indicate  the  presence  within  them  of  proteids ; 
tioni  of  tiie      to  wit,  the  addition  of  dilute  mineral  acids  (containing 

'^'^^"SSia  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^'  ^^  ^'^^  causes  marked  turbidity,  an 
rnuoooB  eflfect  which  is  much  more  strongly  produced  by  the 

same  acids  in  a  concentrated  condition.  Acetic  acid  causes  con- 
siderable swelling  and  a  clearing  up  of  the  cell  contents. 

2.  Mucous  cells  appear  to  be  composed  mainly  of  mucin  or 
mucigen  (?).  Their  substance  is  precipitated  by  acetic  acid,  whilst  it 
is  altogether  unacted  upon  by  strong  mineral  acids. 

3.  According  to  Nussbaum'  the  presence  of  amylolytic  ferment 
within  the  secreting  cells  of  the  salivary  glands  is  rendered  evident  by 
the  cells  assuming  a  dark  colour  when  brought  in  contact  with  a  1  per  cent, 
solution  of  osmic  acid.  It  has  howevf^r  been  shewn  by  Griitzner'  that 
the  cells  of  salivary  glands,  which  form  no  diastatic  ferment,  as  for 
instance  the  submaxillaiy  gland  of  the  rabbit,  possess  the  property  of 
reducing  osmic  acid.  Langley^  has  shewn  that  if  a  judgment  as  to  the 
cells  which  form  diastatic  ferment  were  based  upon  the  osmic  acid  reaction, 
we  should  be  led  to  the  absurd  conclusion  that  the  ferment  is  chiefly 
formed  by  the  epithelium  lining  the  ducts  and  ductlets  and  the  part  of  the 
alveolus  next  to  the  latter,  whilst  the  alveolar  cells  proper  would  enjoy  no 
such  function. 

Some  glands  As  has  been  said,  in  certain  mucous  glands  the 

intermediate  mucous  cells  are  supplemented  by  the  cells  of  the  demi- 
in  structure.  lunes,  though  certain  mucous  glands,  as  those  of  the 
tongue,  exist  where  the  typical  mucous  cells  alone  occur. 

There  are  glands,  and  the  submaxillary  of  man  is  an  example, 
which  are  termed  mixed  glands,  inasmuch  as  some  of  the  acini  have 
all  the  characters  of  serous,  others  of  mucous  glands. 

1  Gianu2zi,  Ber.  d.  SHchs.  Get,  d,  Wiss,,  Sitz.  f.  27  Nov.  1867. 

^  Nassbamn,  'Die  Ferment-bildong  in  den  Driisen.'  Archiv  /.  micros.  Anat. 
VoL  XIII.  (1876),  p.  721. 

'  Griitzner,  *  Ueber  Bildung  and  Aasecheidung  von  Fermenten.'  Pfliiger's  Archiv^ 
Vol.  XVI.  1877,  p.  105. 

*  Langley, '  Some  remarks  on  the  formation  of  ferment  in  the  submaxillary  gland 
of  the  rabbit.*    Journal  ofPhytiology,  Vol.  i.  (1878),  p.  68. 
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The  Nervous  Supply  of  the  Salivary  Olanda. 

We  shall  not  enter,  in  this  place,  into  a  detailed  description  of  the 
innervation  of  any  one  of  the  salivary  glands,  but  shall  confine  our- 
selves to  the  following  categoric  statements. 

Each  salivary  gland  is  supplied  by  at  least  three  classes  of  fibres, 
viz.  secretory  fibres,  vaso-constrictor  and  vaso-dilator  fibres,  of  which 
the  first  and  the  third  are  in  general  conveyed  to  the  glands  in 
branches  of  cerebral  nerves :  these  are,  the  chorda  tympani  for  the 
submaxillary  and  sublingual ;  and  the  auriculo-temporal  (which  how- 
ever derives  them  through  communications  with  the  otic  ganglion) 
for  the  parotid.  The  second  class,  of  vaso-constrictor,  fibres  for  the 
most  part  run  in  sympathetic  trunks,  which,  however,  also  contain 
secretory  fibres. 

When  therefore  one  of  the  cranial  branches  supplying  a  gland  is 
stimulated,  there  occur  two  acts,  viz.  secretion^  and  simultaneous 
dilatation  of  blood-vessels' ;  that  these  two  acts  are  not  absolutely 
interdependent  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  certain  drugs  such  as 
atropin   paralyse  the  one  set  of  fibres,  leaving  the  other  intact. 

When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  sympathetic  filaments  supplying 
the  gland  are  stimulated,  the  blood-vessels  of  the  gland  contract,  and 
there  is  produced  a  small  quantity  of  saliva  diifering  in  physical 
characters  and  chemical  composition  from  that  obtained  under  the 
circumstances  first  referred  to. 

Wirfi^^Tfi^i^^  According  to  Heidenhain^  however,  in  each  of  the 

diatincaoii  t>e-  two  kinds  of  nerves  supplying  a  salivary  gland  there 
twiean  Mere-  exist,  besides  the  vascular  nerve  fibres,  secretory  and 
tory  and  tro-  trophic,  or  as  we  should  prefer  to  term  them,  ^metabolic* 
p  c  nsnres.  fibres,  though  the  number  of  one  or  other  of  these  classes 
may  be  insignificant ;  the  secretory  usually  predominating  in  the 
cranial  nerve  branches,  the  trophic  in  the  sympathetic.  Stimulation 
of  secretory  fibres  leads,  according  to  Heidenhain,  to  an  increased  flow 
of  water;  stimulation  of  the  metabolic  to  an  increased  secretion  of 
specific  substances,  in  consequence  of  the  conversion  of  insoluble  into 
soluble  substances,  and  to  an  increased  production  of  protoplasm. 

There  are  decided  objections  to  accepting  the  term  trophic  (which  has 
already  been  used  in  a  different  and  fairly  well-known  sense)  to  designate 
those  nerve  fibres  whose  action  it  is  specially  to  increase  the  metabolism 
of  secreting  cells,  and  we  shall  therefore  in  general  use  metabolic  in  the 
same  sense  as  Heidenhain's  expression  trophic.  The  term  trophic  has 
been  generally   employed   to   designate   the   action  which  certain  nerve 

^  Ludwig,  *  Neiie  Versnche  iiber  die  BeihiQfe  der  Nerven  zar  Speiohelabsonderung.' 
Zeittehr.f,  rat.  Mediz,,  N.F.  (1861),  p.  269. 

*  Claude  Bernard,  Comptes  Rendus,  28  Jan.  1868. 

'  Eieuchel,  *I>a8  Atropin  n.  die  Hemmangsneryen.*    Dorpat,  1862. 

*  Heidenhain,   ^Physiologie  der  AbsondemngsYorgange.'    Hermann's  Handbuchf 
Vol.  V.  p.  65. 
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centres  exert  on  the  nerve  fibres  connected  with  them  and  on  the  tissues 
and  organs  which  are  innervated  by  them.  Thus  the  Gasserian  ganglion 
is  said  to  exert  a  trophic  influence  on  the  v  eye,  as  its  complete  division 
leads  in  general  to  destructive  changes  in  that  organ;  or  to  take  a  case  less 
open  to  controversy,  the  ganglion  on  the  posterior  root  of  a  spinal  nerve 
is  said  to  exert  a  trophic  influence  on  the  afferent  fibres  connected  with 
it,  because  when  these  are  separated  from  it,  and  so  removed  from  its 
influence,  they  undergo  a  process  of  degeneration. 

Vascular  Changes  which  accompany  Secretion. 

Ordinarily  when  a  salivary  gland  passes  from  the  state  of  rest  into 
that  of  activity  it  is  at  once  the  seat  of  an  increased  blood-flow,  which 
is  associated  with  the  dilatation  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  organ. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  blood  leaving  the  gland  presents  a 
florid  arterial,  instead  of  a  venous  colour,  which  characterises  that  of 
the  organ  when  at  rest.  This  vascular  dilatation  is  explained  by  the 
coming  into  action  of  the  before-mentioned  va^o-dilator  fibres ;  it  is 
not  necessarily  dependent  on  the  act  of  secretion,  as  it  may  occur  after 
the  secretory  fibres  have  been  paralysed. 

Heat  evolved  during  Secretion, 

As  was  shewn  in  a  now  classical  investigation  of  Ludwig\  when 
the  salivary  glands  are  thrown  into  activity  there  is  a  rise  in  tem- 
perature, so  that  the  temperature  of  the  saliva  leaving  the  sub- 
maxillary gland  may  exceed  by  V  C.  that  of  the  blood  flowing  to 
the  gland.  This  rise  in  temperature  cannot  be  explained  by  a 
study  of  the  chemical  characters  of  the  salivary  secretion,  but  is 
doubtless  the  result  of  the  increased  metabolic  changes  which  neces- 
sarily accompany  the  act  of  secretion  in  the  gland  cells,  and  which 
chiefly  affect  their  protoplasm. 

The  Secretion  of  Saliva  not  an  ojct  of  filtration. 

That  the  secretion  of  saliva  (and  indeed  that  secretion  in  general) 
is  not  a  mere  act  of  filtration,  was  proved  by  Carl  Ludwig  when 
he  shewed  that  saliva  can  be  secreted  by  a  gland  though  the  pres- 
sure exerted  by  the  secreted  fluid  in  the  ducts  within  it  is  considerably 
higher  than  that  of  the  blood  circulating  through  the  arteries  which 
supply  it.  On  many  grounds  it  may  be  positively  asserted  that  the 
secreting  cells  are  the  primary  agents  in  the  withdrawal  from  the 
blood  of  the  water  necessary  for  the  secretion,  though  the  exact 
nature  of  the  process  is  yet  unknown';  similarly  on  the  grounds 
stated  below  we  know  that  within  the  protoplasm  of  the  gland  cells 
the  characteristic  soluble  constituents  of  the  secretion  are  formed. 

1  Ludwig  u.  A.  SpieBs,  <  Yergleichung  der  Warme  der  Unterkiefer-DrQaenspeichel 
and  des  gleiohzeitigen  Garotidenblates.'    Zeitschr,  /.  rat,  Med.,  1858,  p.  361. 
3  Consult  Heidenhain,  Hermann's  Handbuch,  vol.  v.  p.  72. 
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Structured  Changes  in  Secretory  Cells  accompanying  activity  of  the 

Salivary  Glands, 

The  researches  made  during  the  last  few  years  by  Heidenhain, 
Ebstein  and  Griitzner,  Langley,  and  fully  confirmed  by  a  lar^e 
number  of  observers,  have  demonstrated  that  in  the  salivary  glands, 
as  perhaps  in  all  secreting  glands,  structural  and  perfectly  obvious 
microscopic  changes  occur,  which  stand  in  close  relation  to  the 
different  conditions  of  functional  activity. 

^^^^  The  resting  gland  cell  is  large,  but  possesses  compa- 

of  ^ttK*"      ratively  little  protoplasm,  and  therefore  comparatively 
glands.  little    matter    which    can    be    stained    by  colouring 

matters,  especially  by  carmine ;  it  contains,  instead,  a 
store  of  material  which  nas  been  elaborated  in,  or  at  the  expense  of, 
the  protoplasm.  This  material  does  not  constitute  the  specific 
matter  of  the  secretion,  but  is  its  antecedent. 

That  a  chemical  difference  exists  which  admits  of  dii'ect  proof  is  argued  by 
Heidenhain,  in  the  case  of  the  mucous  glands  for  several  reasons,  but  mainly 
on  the  ground  of  the  statements  of  Watney  and  Klein,  that  whilst  mucin  is 
stained  by  hiematoxylin,  its  antecedent  (mucigen)  is  not  affected  by  that 
oolonring  matter.  Mr  J.  N.  Langley,  who  has  devoted  much  attention  to 
this  question,  has  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  as  yet  no  evidence  what- 
ever exists  which  warrants  the  assertion  that  such  a  hypothetical  mucigen 
exists.  In  a  hitherto  unpublished  note  on  the  subject  which  the  author 
has  had  the  advantage  of  reading,  he  points  out,  inter  aZiOy  that  h»ma- 
toxylin  when  added  to  saliva  does  rwt  stain  the  mucin  which  that  fluid 
contains,  unless  it  be  in  a  solution  which  contains  alum. 

The  behaviour  of  the  gland  cells  towards  hfematoxylin  varies  greatly 
according  to  the  treatment  which  the  tissue  has  undergone.  Langley  hais 
frequently  obtained  sections  of  gland  hardened  in  alcohol  with  a  stringy 
mass  of  mucin  in  the  ducts,  and  on  staining  with  hsematoxylin  (whether 
Kldnenberg's,  or  Bohmer^s  or  Delafield*s,  or  in  aqueous  solution,  or  in 
dilute  alkaline  solution),  obtained  good  staining  of  nuclei  and  demilunes 
withput  the  mucin  having  taken  a  trace  of  colour.  If  we  are  to  rely 
on  the  hematoxylin  test  we  must,  in  such  cases,  conclude  that  the  saliva 
in  the  duct  did  not  contain  mucin  but  mucigen.  '  It  is  possible,'  says 
Langley,  'that  a  method  of  staining  with  hematoxylin  may  be  found 
which  shall  give  satis&ctory  results;  for  sometimes  the  substance  in  the 
duct  is  stained  more  than  the  cells  and  sometimes  the  cells  are  unequally 
stained,  hut  at  present  one  cannot  use  hematoxylin  in  such  a  way  as  to 
give  such  results  constantly.'  But  Langley's  criticism  is  not  limited  to  the 
chemical  grounds  which  have  been  alleged  in  favour  of  the  hypothetical 
mucigen.  He  considers  that  the  physiological  evidence  in  favour  of  its 
existence  is  at  present  insufficient  llie  further  discussion  of  this  question 
is  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present  work. 

ciiaz»et«rii-  When,  however,  a  ^land   passes   into   a   state   of 

tici  of  gimads  activity,  as  for  example  by  the  irritation  of  its  so-called 

to  a  iteto  of  secretory  nerves,  the  gland  cells  undergo  the  following 

****'*^*  changes,  which  may  proceed  simultaneously,  though 
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not  necessarily  so: — the  stored-up  matter  previously  referred  to  is 
converted  into  soluble  constituents  of  the  secretion,  and  at  the  same 
time  there  occurs  a  growth  of  the  protoplasm  of  the  cells,  at  the 
expense  doubtless  of  the  richer  supply  of  lymph  which,  during  the 
secretory  act,  bathes  the  gland. 

The  period  of  activity  in  so  far  as  the  gland  cell  is  concerned  is 
indeed  a  period  of  removal  of  ready-made  constituents  of  secretion; 
a  period  in  which  the  protoplasmic  constituents  of  the  cells  generally 
increase.  According  to  some,  active  proliferation  of  secreting  cells 
occurs ;  the  latter  statement  is  probably  incorrect. 

Whilst  we  have  in  a  few  sentences  sketched  the  general  characters 
of  the  changes  which  glands  undergo  during  secretion,  our  picture 
is  wanting  in  all  details,  and  the  reader  is  referred  for  further  infor- 
mation to  works  on  Histology  and  Physiology*. 


Sect.  2.    The  Chemical  Composition  of  Mixed  Saliva,  of  the 

SECRETION    OF    THE   THREE   CHIEF   SALIVARY  GlaNDS,   AND   OF 

Buccal  Mucus. 

1.    Mixed  Saliva. 

Mode  of  Ob-  The  mixed  saliva  of  man  may  be  obtained  in  a  state 

taining  mixed  of  purity,  some  hours  after  a  meal,  by  everting  the  lower 
■•^^'  lip,  depressing  the  head,  and  collecting  the  clear  liquid 

which  slowly  trickles  from  the  angles  of  the  mouth.  An  abundant 
flow  of  saliva  may  be  provoked  by  the  internal  use  of  Jaborandi 
or  its  alkaloid  Pilocarpine. 

A  fairly  copious  flow  may  be  obtained  by  inspiring,  through  the 
mouth,  the  vapour  of  chloroform,  or  by  washing  out  the  mouth  with 
water  containing  a  little  ether  in  solution,  or  even  by  chewing  a 
fragment  of  rhatany  root;  in  the  latter  case  the  fluid  is  naturally 
mixed  with  the  vegetable  fragments,  and  with  the  soluble  constituents 
of  the  drug. 

Quantity  of  In  the  case  of  saliva,  as  in  that  of  other  digestive 

■aUva  eecre-  juices,  we  possess  no  mode  of  determining  in  a  reliable 
ted  by  man.  manner  the  amount  of  the  secretion  which  is  poured 
out  in  the  physiological  condition. 

Mitscherlich  calculated  the  probable  secretion  of  mixed  saliva  to 
amount  to  8  to  10  ozs.  daily. 

According  to  Tuczek",  the  salivary  glands  of  adult  man  secrete 

1  Consult  specially  Heidenham*s  systematic  account  under  the  heading  '  Vorgange 
innerhalb  der  Driisen  wahrend  ihrer  Thatigkeit'  in  Hermann's  Uandbachy  Vol.  ▼. 
Chapter  rv.  p.  56.  The  reader  will  find  a  more  lengthy  treatment  than  is  possible  in 
the  present  work  in  Dr  Michael  Foster's  Text-Book  of  Physiology  ^  £d.  v. 

'  Tnczek,  '  Ueber  die  von  Mensohen  wahrend  d^  Kauens  abgesonderten  Speichel- 
mengen.*    ZeiUchr.f,  Biologie^  Vol.  zn.  p.  534. 
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during  mastication  at  the  rate  of  1300  ^mmes  of  saliva  for  each 
100  grammes  of  gland-substance,  the  sahva  containing  6*3  grammes 
of  solid  constituents,  of  which  3'9  grammes  consist  of  organic  matters. . 

Physical  Properties  of  Mixed  Saliva. 

Normal  saliva  is,  when  perfectly  fresh,  a  clear,  transparent,  viscid 
fluid,  which  on  microscopic  examination  is  found  to  hold  in  suspension, 
but  very  sparsely  distributed  through  it,  cells  of  squamous  epithelium 
which  have  become  detached  from  the  walls  of  the  mouth,  besides 
certain  cells  denominated  salivary  corpuscles^  which  are  probably 
leucocytes  altered  by  the  action  of  saliva ;  these  cells,  which  present 
some  resemblance  to  leucocytes,  are  much  more  globular  and  contain 
within  their  interior  granules  which  exhibit  so-called  Browniqn 
movements  in  a  very  remarkable  manner. 

Q^edfle  The  specific  gravity  of  the  mixed  saliva  of  man 

gravity.  varies  between  1002  and  1'006,  the  mean  being,  how- 

ever, about  1*003. 

^^-octtoiL  Perfectly  normal,  human  saliva  possesses  an  alkaline 

reaction,  which  is  least  marked  after  a  long  fast,  and  most  distinct 
when  the  flow  of  the  secretion  is  at  its  height.  According  to 
Chittenden  and  Smith  the  alkalinity  corresponds  to  that  of  a  solution 
containing  0*08  per  cent,  of  Na,CO A 

In  some  persons,  especially  in  the  morning,  the  saliva  is  found  to 
possess  an  add  reaction,  which  is  however  due  to  fermentative  changes. 

Frerichs'  found  that  100  grammes  of  saliva  secreted  by  himself, 
during  smoking,  required  0*150  grammes  of  sulphuric  acid  to  neu- 
traUse  it. 

THE  CHEMICAL  CONSTITUENTS  OF  MIXED  SALIVA, 

Water.  As  is  indicated  by  its  specific  gravity,  saliva  is  a 

very  watery  liquid,  containing  only  from  live  to  six  parts  per  miUe 
of  solid  constituents. 

The  Organic  Solids  of  Saliva, 

Protaida  The  solids  consist  partly  of  undissolved,  suspended, 

and  mnem.  organic  matters,  especially  epithelium,  and  partly  of 
dissolved  organic  matters  and  salts.  They  always  contain  a  very 
small  quantity  of  a  soluble  proteid,  which  resembles,  if  it  is  not 
identical  with,  serum-albumin,  besides  a  considerable  quantity  of 
mucin. 

Uastsfeie  In  the  case  of  the  saliva  of  man  and  certain  other 

*BsyoM.  animals,  an  enzyme  is  present  which  possesses  amylolytic 

properties  and  exerts  a  chemical  action  which  appears  to  be  identical 

'  Chittenden  and  Smith,  Tran$action»  Connecticut  Astociationf  1885. 
*  Freriobs,  Article  *  Yerdaaung,'  Wagner's  Handwdrterbwh  der  Phyiiologie,  Vol. 
u.  Part  i.  p.  760. 

G.  2 
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with  that  of  diastase.  This  ferment  has  frequently  been  termed 
Ptyalin,  though  this  name  was  originally  applied  by  Berzelius*  to  the 
organic  matters  of  the  saliva  generally,  obtained  by  a  method  which 
robbed  them  of  all  ferment  action,  which  besides  was  unknown  to  the 
Swedish  observer.  It  is  more  usual  to  designate  it  the  Diastatic 
Ferment  (or  Enzyme)  of  the  Saliva,  or  Salivary  Diastase.  It  will  be 
separately  discussed  in  one  of  the  succeeding  sections. 

HfUher'  ^^  ^'  Wittich's  method,  Hiifner*  obtained  from  the 

and  Hunk's  salivary  glands  of  the  pig  a  glycerin  extract  which,  in 
diBooTtry  of  a  addition  to  very  slight  diastatic,  possessed  feeble  but 
proteoiytio  decided,  proteolytic  activity.  This  ferment  was  said 
fttrmont  In  ^  y^^  active  in  alkaline  as  well  as  in  acid  solutions. 
•  ^^  Munk'  obtained  a  similar  ferment  from  mixed  saliva, 

but  found  that  it  was  very  active  in  acid  solutions. 

It  is  probable  that  the  ferment  discovered  by  both  Hiifiier  and 
Munk  was  pepsin,  of  which  minute  traces  probably  make  their  way 
into  the  several  fluids  of  the  body.  The  urine,  for  instance,  is  known 
to  contain  a  trace  of  diastatic  ferment  and  especially  of  pepsin,  and 
occasionally,  it  is  said,  of  trypsin,  and  of  rennet  ferment^ 

ExtraotivA  In  disease,  certain  extractive  matters,  such  as  urea, 

matten  of  leucine  and  lactic  acid,  have  been  discovered  in  the 
■•^^-  saliva.    The  first  of  these  is  probably  a  normal  con- 

stituent, though  only  present  in  minute  traces.  We  do  not  yet  know 
what  other  extractives  occur  as  regular  constituents  in  health. 

The  Saline  Constituents  of  Saliva. 

The  Saline  Constituents  of  the  Saliva  are  composed  chiefly  of 
alkaline  chlorides ;  they  include,  however,  also  alkaline  and  earthy 
phosphates,  and,  in  some  cases,  earthy  carbonates.  They  are  distin- 
guished by  the  presence  of  a  salt  whose  formation  appears  character- 
istic of  the  salivary  glands,  viz.,  a  soluble  sulphocyanate. 

Diflcovery  Treviranus'  was  the  first  to  observe  that  when  a 

of  a  raipbo-  solution  of  ferric  chloride  is  added  to  saliva  it  produces 
2[J^J[J*  *"       a  reddish  colour,  which  was  subsequently  conclusively 

shewn  by  Tiedemann  and  Qmelin*  to  be  due  to  the 
presence  of  sulphocyanic  acid  in  saliva. 

^  Berzelios,  Traite  de  Chimie,  NonveUe  Edition  par  Valerias  (1839),  Vol.  iii. 
p.  691. 

*  Hiifner,  *  XJntersnohungen  iiber  die  ungeformten  Fermente.'  Joum.  f.  praku 
Chemiey  New  Ser.  Vol.  6,  p.  372. 

'  Monk,  *  Untersachnngen  tiber  die  angeformten  Fennente  im  Thierkorper.*  In 
Maly*B  Jakre$berieht,  Vol.  6,  p.  270. 

*  W.  Sahli,  'Ueber  das  Vorkommen  von  Pepsin  and  Tiypsin  im  normalen  mensch- 
lichen  Ham,'  Pfluger's  Archiv,  Vol.  36  (1885),  p.  209.  A.  Stadelmann,  *Ueber 
Fermente  im  normalen  Ham,'  ZeiUchrift  /.  Biologies  Vol.  24  (1888),  p.  226;  also 
*  Untersachongen  iiber  den  Pepsin-Ferment-gehalt  des  normalen  and  pa^ologischen 
Hames.'    ZeiUchrift  f.  Biologie,  Vol  25  (1889),  p.  215. 

*  Treviranus,  Biologie,  1814,  Vol.  iv.  p.  380. 

*  F.  Tiedemann  and  L.  Gmelin,  Die  Verdauung  nock  Vertuchen.  Heidelberg  a. 
Leipzig,  1826,  Vol.  i.  p.  8,  et  seq. 
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Mode  of  de-  (a)  Human  saliva  is  treated  with  a  small  volume  of 

mautoMjag  a  pale  and  acidulated  solution  of  ferric  chloride.  A 
vn'^a^  of  a  reddish  colouration  of  varying  intensity,  but  tending  to 
J^^J^^**    that  of  diluted  claret,  is  generally  produced.      This 

colour  is  bleached  by  the  subsequent  addition  of  a 
solution  of  corrosive  sublimate. 

(6)  According  to  Gscheidlen's'  method,  filter-paper  is  dipped  in 
a  weak  solution  of  ferric  chloride  containing  some  free  hydrochloric 
acid  and  then  allowed  to  dry.  The  contact  of  a  drop  of  saliva  with 
such  paper  occasions  a  reddish  stain.  The  author  can  strongly 
recommend  this  method. 

(c)  Sclerals  Reaction,  When  human  saliva  is  treated  with  a 
solution  of  iodic  acid  it  assumes  a  yellowish  colour,  due,  according  to 
Solera*,  only  to  the  sulphocyanate  present,  which  liberates  iodine ; 
the  latter  is  subsequently  easily  detected  by  the  addition  of  stai'ch. 
This  reaction  is  said  to  permit  of  the  detection  of  000000004  grm.  of 
a  sulphocyanate. 

b  a  niipiio-  A  sulphocyanate  is  not  constantly  present  even  in 

cyanate  con-  human  saliva.  According  to  Hoppe-Seyler,  with  whose 
•^^san*"?    ®^P^^®^c®  0^  *^is  matter  that  of  the  author  does  not 

coincide,  it  is  indeed  frequently  absent'.  In  the  saliva 
of  the  dog  Hoppe-Seyler  has  never  discovered  a  sulphocyanate, 
whilst  both  Schin  and  Solera  discovered  it  in  the  mixed  saliva  and 
in  the  secretion  of  the  parotid  gland. 

It  has  been  asserted  by  Schiff  that  the  quantity  of  a  sulpho- 
cyanate, as  determined  by  the  depth  of  tint  produced  by  the  addition 
of  an  iron  salt,  increases  after  saliva  has  been  secreted,  but  the  state- 
ment appears  to  be  inaccurate. 

Proporttoii  According  to  Munk^  whose  method  of  quantitative 

of  raiiAoey-  analysis  will  be  described  in  a  subsequent  section  of 

ude^add  In  this  chapter,  the  proportion  of  sulphocyanic  acid  in 

""  **  mixed  human  saliva  amounts  to  0*01  per  cent. 

probau^  Sulphocyanic  acid  jj\S  has  a  constitution  exactly 

of  rai-  '  n}j\ 

J2J^^*"**  analogous  to  that  of  cyanic  acid  zt\0,  sulphur  occu- 

pying the  position  of  the  oxygen  of  the  latter  body. 

In  the  metabolic  decomposition  of  the  proteids  the  chief  nitro- 

^  68cfaeidlen,  *  Khodannaohweis '  Privatmittheilung.  Maly*s  Jahresbericht,  Vol. 
IV.  p.  91 ;  also  consult  Gsoheidlen,  'Ueber  das  constante  Vorkommen  einer  Schwefel- 
CTanyerbindmig  im  Ham  der  Saugethiere.*    Pfltiger's  Arckiv,  Vol.  14  (1877K  p.  403. 

'  Solera,  'Di  nna  particolare  reazione  della  saliva'  abstracted  in  Maly's  Jahrea- 
heriehtt  Vol.  vn.  p.  256.  *Indagini  sulle  manifestazioni  objettive  del  solfocyanuro 
potassioo  saliyare.'   Pavia,  1877.    Abstracted  in  Maly's  Jahreshericht^  Vol.  vni.  p.  235. 

'  Hoppe-Seyler,  'Bei  weitem  nieht  alle  Menschen  haben  schwefelcyanhaltigen 
Speichel.'    Physioloffisehe  Chemiey  Part  u.  p.  186. 

*  J.  MtinlE,  *  Sehwefelcyanbestimmnng  im  Speichel.'  Vixchow's  Archiv,  Vol.  lxiz. 
p.  350. 
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genous  product  is  carbamide  or  urea,  a  body  which  can  be  formed 
with  remarkable  ease  by  a  rearrangement  of  the  atoms  of  ammonium 
cyanate,  and  whose  formation  probably  points  to  the  presence  within 
the  proteid,  at  least  at  the  time  of  decomposition,  of  cyanogen  residues. 

The  sulphocyanates  of  the  saliva  are  doubtless  likewise  derived 
from  the  decomposition  of  proteids.  Inasmuch  as  ammonium  sulpho- 
cyanate  can  be  transformed  into  sulphur-urea,  just  as  ammonium 
cyanate  can  be  transformed  into  urea  proper,  it  would  appear  pro- 
bable that  some  sulphur-urea  should  occur  in  the  organism.  Maly 
made  a  search  for  this  body,  but  in  vain. 

Sulphocyanic  acid  was  found  by  Leared'  to  be  an  almost  constant 
constituent,  not  only  of  the  saliva  but  also  of  the  blood  and  urine  of 
man  and  certain  other  animals,  and  his  observations  have  been  con- 
firmed by  those  of  Qscheidlen*  and  Munk*.  In  the  urine,  Leared 
found  one  half  grain  in  16  ozs.,  or  Oil  grm.  per  litre.  Gscheidlen 
estimated  the  amount  at  0*02  grm.,  and  Munk  at  008  grm.  per  litre. 
Gscheidlen  believes  that  the  sulphocyanic  acid  of  urine  is  derived  from 
the  blood,  into  which  it  passes,  by  absorption  from  the  saliva  .by  the 
alimentary  canal,  for  when  he  diverted  the  secretion  from  the  alimen- 
tary canal  by  establishing  salivary  fistulas  he  failed  to  detect  a 
sulphocyanide  in  the  blood  and  urine. 

Dr  Fen  wick  ^  who  has  paid  much  attention  to  the  variation  in  the 
amount  of  sulphocyanic  acid  in  the  saliva,  believes  that  the  salt  is  a 
product,  and  so  indirectly  affords  evidence,  of  the  nitrogenous  meta- 
bolism of  the  organism,  and  that  its  amount  diminishes,  under  con- 
ditions in  which  the  activity  of  the  nutritive  functions  is  diminished. 
He  considers,  though  on  evidence  which  is  indirect  and  unsatisfactory, 
that  the  sulphocyanic  acid  of  the  saliva  is  genetically  related  to  the 
organic  sulphur  compound  of  the  bile,  an  opinion  which  he  bases 
especially  on  the  statement  that  whenever  the  bile  is  prevented  from 
reaching  the  alimentary  canal,  the  sulphocyanide  of  the  saliva  dis- 
appears. It  appears  desirable  that  the  statement  of  Fenwick  should 
be  controlled  by  observations  on  animals  in  which  biliary  fistulae  have 
been  successfully  established. 

Fresenoe  of  By  the  direct  addition  of  Nessler's  reagent,  traces  of 

a^onia    In     ammonia  can  readily  be  detected  in  8aliva^ 

Presence  of  According  to  Peter  Griess^  saliva  always  contains 

nitrites  In  nitrites  which  may  be  detected  by  means  of  a  solution 
■*^^-  of  meta-diamidobenzol. 

^  Leared,  '  On  the  presence  of  sulphocyanides  in  the  blood  and  urine.*  Proceedings 
of  the  Royal  Society,  Vol.  18  (1870),  p.  16. 

*  Gscheidlen,  'Ueber  das  constante  Vorkommen  einer  Schwefelcyanyerbindung 
im  Earn  der  Saugethiere.*    Pfltiger's  Archiv,  Vol.  14  (1877),  pp.  401—412. 

'  T.  Munk,  '  Ueber  das  Vorkommen  von  Sulfocyansaure  im  Ham  nnd  ihre  quanti- 
tativen  Verhaltnisse.'    Yirohow's  Archiv, 

^  Fenwiok,  The  Saliva  cu  a  test  for  functional  Disorders  of  the  Liver.  8yo.  London, 
1889. 

'  Maly,  Hermann's  Handbuch,  Vol.  y.  Part  ii.  p.  8. 

'  P.  Griess,  Ber,  d.  d.  ehem.  OeselL,  Vol.  u.  p.  624. 
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The  saliva  to  be  tested  is  diluted  with  five  times  its  volume  of 
water,  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  then  treated  with  a  solu- 
tion of  the  reagent.  An  intense  yellow  colour  is  produced.  Griess 
has  by  this  colorimetric  method  estimated  the  nitrous  acid  to  amount 
to  between  1  and  10  milligrammes  per  litre  of  saliva  ^ 

The    gaMB  T^^^  gases  of  mixed  saliva  have  not  been  investi- 

of  mixed  sa-     gated,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  fluid  they  doubtless 
^*^^  will  vary  considerably.   We  may  however  conclude  that 

they  will  not  sensibly  differ  in  composition  from  those  which  may  be 
obtained  from  the  submaxillary  saliva. 

Results  of  Qiiantitative  Analyses  of  Mixed  Human  Saliva. 

The  following  analyses  exhibit  the  results  obtained  by  Frerichs, 
Jacubowitsch,  and  Herter^ : 

(1)  (2)  (3) 

Frerichs.      Jacubowitsch.        Herter. 

Water  in  1000  pts.  99410  99516  994698 

Solids    5-90  4-84  5-302 

Soluble  organic  matters  .. .       1*42  1*34  3*271 

Epithelium   213  162  ? 

Potassium  Sulpho-cyanate        0*10  0*06  ? 

Inorganic  Salts 2-19  1*82  1031. 

The  following  are  the  results  of  analyses  of  the  ash  of  Saliva. 


Jacnbowitach. 
In  1000  parts  of  Saliva. 

(1)  (2) 


Enderlin. 
Human  Saliva. 


Man.  Dog.    ,  In  100  parts  of  the  Ash. 

Total  Salts 182         6-79     Soluble  Salts 92*367 


Phosphoric  Acid 0*51)       Q.ga  i  Insoluble   „    5*509 


Sodium   O43J 

Lime   0*03 


}       015 


Alkaline  Chlorides    ...  61*930 

Magnesia     001/       ^  ^^  I  Sodium  Phosphates  ...  28122 

Alkaline  Chlorides...  0*84         5*82  |        „      Sulphate  2315 


2.    Parotid  Saliva. 

Introductory  Observations. 

The  Parotid  gland,  as  has  already  been  stated,  is  the  type  of  a 
80-called  serous  salivary  gland,  that  is,  of  a  gland  whose  secretory 
cells  are  comparatively  rich  in  proteid  matters,  and  which  secretes 
a  watery  liquid,  destitute,  or  nearly  so,  of  mucin,  and  containing  a 
trace  of  a  soluble  albuminous  substance  in  solution. 

The  secretion  of  parotid  saliva  is  unquestionably  related  in  a 
pecuUarly  close  manner  to  the  mechanical  movements  of  mastication, 
as  is  proved  by  many  facts.  In  animals  with  parotid  fistulas,  the 
secretion  will  be  observed  to  flow  whenever  the  muscles  of  mastica- 
tion come  into  action,  and  the  quantity  secreted  is  closely  related  to 

1  Hoppe-Seyler,  PhysiologUehe  Chemie,  p.  188. 
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the  degree  of  activity  of  these  muscles.  Thus  if  cannulse  be  tied  into 
the  Stenonian  ducts  of  a  ruminant,  it  will  be  observed  that  during' 
mastication  of  the  food,  which  in  these  animals  is  effected  alternately 
by  the  molars  of  the  two  sides  of  the  jaws,  the  flow  of  parotid  saliva 
alternates  likewise,  being  always  more  abundant  on  the  side  on  which 
the  muscles  of  mastication  are  more  active.  Again,  if  the  amount  of 
parotid  saliva  flowing  from  a  parotid  fistula  be  observed  in  the  case  of 
a  horse  which  is  fed  first  upon  dry  aliments  such  as  oats,  requiring 
powerful  efforts  of  mastication,  and  then  upon  soft  watery  food  such 
as  bran  mash,  the  amount  of  the  salivary  fluid  secreted  in  the  first 
case  will  be  very  much  greater  than  in  the  second. 

These  facts,  which  we  derive  from  the  researches  of  Claude 
Bernard,  establish  clearly  enough  the  peculiarly  close  relationship 
which  exists  between  the  parotid  secretion  and  the  mechanical 
movements  of  mastication,  a  relationship  the  existence  of  which  is 
also  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  the  parotid  is  relatively  more  highly 
developed  in  animals,  such  as  ruminants,  in  which  the  process  of 
mastication  is  most  perfectly  performed,  and  less  developed  in 
animals,  like  carnivores,  in  which  the  food  is  swallowed  in  large 
masses.  In  intimate  agreement  with  the  part  which  it  has  to  play 
in  moistening  the  aliments  which  are  to  be  subjected  to  the  process 
of  mastication,  we  find  the  parotid  saliva  to  be  less  viscid  and  more 
watery  than  the  secretion  of  the  other  salivary  glands. 

The  nerves  The  nerve  fibres  which  influence  the  secretion  of 

wnioh  iniin-  parotid  saliva  are  derived  (a)  from  the  sympathetic, 
eiicetiiei»aro-  /j\  hoia  the  glosso-pharynireal  nerve,  though  the  course 
*"-«»**^-  which  the  litter  ^nrsL^ia  one  ^eculifrly  devious, 
viz.  through  its  tjrmpanic  branch  or  nerve  of  Jacobson,  to  the 
small  superficial  petrosal,  thence  to  the  otic  ganglion^  and  from 
it  into  the  auriculo-temporal  nerve,  of  which  branches  pass  into  the 
parotid  gland.  According  to  the  view  of  Heidenhain,  the  secretory 
fibres,  i.e.  those  which  influence  the  quantity  of  the  secretion  by  par- 
ticularly influencing  the  amount  of  water  which  the  gland  separates 
from  the  blood,  are  derived  from  the  glosso-pharyngeaJ,  whilst  the 
trophic,  which  directly  influence  the  metabolism  of  the  secretory  cells, 
are  contained  in  the  sympathetic  filaments  distributed  to  the  gland. 

A  stimulation  of  tfacobson's  nerve  causes  in  the  dog  an  abundant 
flow  of  watery  saliva;  a  stimulation  of  the  sympathetic  does  not 
apparently  in  the  dog  occasion  any  secretion,  but  it  increases  very 
notably  the  amount  of  solid  matter  contained  in  the  secretion  which 
flows  on  simultaneous  stimulation  of  Jacobson's  nerve.    In  the  cat 

^  Doubts  long  prevailed  as  to  the  souroe  of  the  secretory  fibres  which  reach  the 
parotid  through  the  otio  ganglion.  The  opinion  long  prevailed  that  these  were  derived 
through  the  small  superficial  petrosal  n.  from  the  7th,  but  the  careful  experiments  of 
Eokhard  and  Heidenhain  have  shewn  that  whilst  intracranial  stimulation  of  the  7th  is 
never  foUowed  by  a  flow  of  parotid  saliva,  this  result  is  always  obtained  when  Jacob- 
son's  nerve  is  stimulated.  We  must  therefore  perforce  abandon  the  seductive  theory 
that  the  7th  nerve  supplies  the  secretory  filaments  to  all  the  salivary  glands,  and  admit 
that  the  mainly  sensory  glosso-phaiyngeal  shares  these  functions. 
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and  rabbit  stimulation  of  the  sympathetic  causes  secretion,  very 
much  as  in  the  case  of  the  submaxillary  gland  \ 

node  of  Ob-         Ii^  iQ&n  the  parotid  saliva  may  be  collected  by 

tamiDir     xrare  inserting  a  tube  through  the  mouth  into  the  duct  of 

T^^^'^f^^  Steno*.      In  the  lower  auimals  by  exposing  the  duct 

**^^^*"  and  tying  a  silver  cannula  into  the  duct. 

InMrttOD  of  ''  As  it  is  hardly  possible  to  insert  a  cannula  into  one's 

a  fainmiTa  Into    own  parotid  duct,  a  second  person  must  be  employed,  who 

thy  human  pa-    should  sit  opposite  a  good  light The  method  is 

rotld  dnct.  ng  follows :   Draw  one  angle  of  the  mouth  outwards  and 

forwards  so  as  to  stretch  the  cheek.  Opposite  the  second  molar  tooth  of 
the  upper  jaw  the  small  papilla  is  seen  which  marks  the  orifice  of  Stenson's 
duct.  Insert  the  cannula  and  hold  it  steadily  but  carefidly  in  its  place, 
then  a  third  person  may  blow  into  the  mouth  some  vapour  of  ether,  or 
introduce  a  little  diluted  tincture  of  pyrethrum*.'* 

XnMrtion  of  In  a  deeply  anaesthetized  animal,  the  hair  is  clipped 

a  <*«iw««ifi  into  *'  from  the  cheek  between  the  orbit  and  the  angle  of  the 
tlie  parotid  mouth.  On  running  the  finger  along  the  lower  border  of 
duct  of  the  the  zygomatic  arch  from  behind  forwards,  its  anterior  and 
^^'  inferior  root  is  felt  at  its  insertion  into  the  superior  maxilla, 

forming  an  arch  of  which  the  convexity  is  directed  backwards.  At  the  end 
of  this  arch,  between  its  insertion  into  the  maxillary  bone  and  the  alveolus 
of  the  second  molar  tooth,  a  little  depression  is  felt.  Exactly  on  a  level 
'with  this  depression,  and  in  a  line  with  the  insertion  of  the  zygomatic 
arch,  make  an  incision  through  the  skin,  cutting  obliquely  in  a  direction 
from  the  inner  canthus  of  the  eye  towards  the  angle  of  the  mouth. 

''On  dividing  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  the  facial  vein  and 
artery,  a  nerve  and  the  parotid  duct  will  be  found  all  together.  The  duct 
lies  more  deeply  and  runs  from  behind  forwards,  while  the  artery  with  its 
accompanying  vein  pass  from  above  downward 

''It  is  of  a  pearly  white  colour.  Isolate  it  and  divide  it  as  near  the 
mouth  as  possible.  The  wound  must  be  closed  round  the  duct,  and  the 
duct  secured  in  it  by  a  suture,  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  submaxillaiy  gland ^." 

Physical  and  Chemical  Characters  of  Normal  Parotid  Saliva. 

Vhyiicai  Parotid  saliva  of  man  is  a  clear,  transparent,  nou- 

chazactem  of   viscid  liquid,  possessed  of  an  alkaline  reaction",  except 

v^ntAA  ^i  the  very  commencement  of  its  flow,  when  its  reac- 

**'*^**  tion  may  be  faintly  acid.     Its  specific  gravity  varies 

^  Langl^  found  (Journal  of  Physiology ,  Vol.  x.  1889,  p.  320)  that  for  a  time  after 
the  parotid  of  the  dog  has  been  secreting,  either  reflezly  or  oy  stimulation  of  Jacobson's 
nerve,  stimulation  of  the  sympathetic  always  produced  a  secretion.  Similarly  when 
a  secretion  is  going  on  after  injecting  pUocarpin,  stimulation  of  sympathetic  in- 
creases at  first  the  rate  of  secretion  and  then  slows  it.  So  the  sympathetic  in  the  dog 
as  in  other  animals  contains  secretory  fibres,  the  ordinary  decrease  of  secretion  on 
stimulating  the  oympathetio  being  possibly  due  to  the  sympathetic  yaso-oonstrictor 
fibres  acting  more  promptly  and  completely  in  the  dog's  parotid  than  elsewhere. 

>  Eckhard,  Beitr.  z,  Anat,  u.  Physiol.,  Vol.  n.  p.  206. 

>  Brunton,  Handbook  of  the  Physiological  Laboratory,  p.  467.  ^  Ibid.  p.  468. 
'  See  abstract  of  papers  on  the  reaction  of  saliva  by  Astaschewsky  and  Fubini  in 

Maly's  Jahresbericht,  Vol.  vm.  (1878),  pp.  234  and  235. 
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between   1003  and   1006,  or  according  to   Hoppe-Seyler  betweea 
1006*1  and  1008*8.     It  contains  no  formed  elements. 


Parotid  saliva  contains  as  a  rule  no  mucin,  but 
small  quantities  of  soluble  albuminous  bodies;  it  is 
therefore  partly  coagulable  by  heat  and  by  mineral  acids.    In  the  dog 
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^  Compiled  from  Hoppe-Sejler,  Physiologische  ChemUt  PP.  19B  and  199,  and  Maly 
(Hermann's  Handbuchj  Vol.  v.  part  ii.  pp.  16  and  17). 
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it  sometimes,  however,  contains  mucin.  According  to  Euhne  there  is 
evidence  that  the  proteids  consist  of  a  globulin-like  body,  of  an 
alkaline  albuminate  and  albumin  ^ 

The  parotid  saliva  of  the  lower  animals  usually  gives  with  ferric 
chloride  a  white  precipitate  containing  proteids  ;  that  of  man  on  the 
other  hand  usually  displays  the  sulphocyanide  reaction. 

Parotid  saliva  when  exposed  to  the  air  either  deposits  a  slight 
sediment  of  calcium  carbonate,  or  becomes  covered  with  a  pellicle 
consisting  of  amorphous  or  crystalline  calcium  carbonate. 

Compodtton  Stimulation  of  Jacobson's  nerve  (tympanic  branch 

of  parotid  la.  of  glossopharyngeal)  as  already  stated  at  p.  22,  occa- 
liva  obtained  sions  a  flow  of  watery  saliva  rich  in  salts  and  poor  in 
^■Finpatiiffac  P^'o^^^^s.  In  the  majority  of  cases  stimulation  of  the 
and  tfosao-  sympathetic  fibres  going  to  the  parotid  in  the  dog  does 
phaxyngoai  not  produce  any  flow  of  saliva  ;  if,  however,  this  stimu- 
oontrastod.  lation  be  superadded  to  that  of  Jacobson's  nerve,  there 
is  a  marked  increase  in  the  amount  of  solid  matter  and  especially  of 
the  organic  solid  matter  excreted'.  This  statement  rests  upon  such 
observations  as  those  of  which  the  results  are  subjoined. 

COMPOSITION  OF  PAROTID  SALIVA  OBTAINED  BY  STIMULATION  OP 
JACOBSON'S  NERVE  WITH  AND  WITHOUT  SIMULTANEOUS  STIMULA- 
TION OF  THE  SYMPATHETIC.     (HEIDENHAIN  ».) 

In  100  parts. 


Total 

Salts. 

Organic 

solids. 

solids. 

I. 

Stimulation  of  Jaeobson's  nerve 
stimulation  of  sympathetic 

i  wUliOut ) 

0-56 

0-31 

0-24 

2. 

with 

2-42 

0-36 

2-06 

3. 

voithout 

103 

0-26 

0-76 

4. 

with 

1-74 

0-32 

1-41 

5. 

wiikout 

0-57 

0-36 

0-21 

6. 

rmth 

0-64 

0-25 

0-38 

7. 

without 

0-49 

0-32 

0-16 

3.    Submaxillary  Saliva. 

Introductory  Observations. 

The  submaxillary  gland  in  most  animals  is  typically  a  mmous 
gland,  and  its  secretion  is  characterized  by  viscidity  due  to  the 
presence  of  mucin. 

The  submaxillary  gland  is  relatively  more  highly  developed  in 
carnivorous  than  herbivorous  animals.  Claude  Bernard  sought  to 
establish  the  specially  close  connection  between  the  submaxillary 

^  Kohne,  LehrbueK  P*  14. 

'  Heidenfaain,  *  Morphologische  Veranderangen  der  Driisen  wahrend  der  Thatig- 
keit/  Hermann's  Handbuch,  Vol.  v.  (18S0),  Part  L  p.  61. 

'  Heidenhain,  'Beziehangen  der  Halssympathions  zar  Parotis  beim  Hunde.* 
Hermann's  Handbueh,  Vol.  v.  pp.  54  and  55. 
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saliva  and  gustation,  and  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  whilst  the 
parotid  enters  into  activity  during  the  mechanical  movements  of 
mastication,  the  submaxillary  ;;land  is  not  affected  by  them ;  whilst 
on  the  other  hand  the  stimulation  of  the  sensoir  nerves  of  the 
mouth  or,  in  some  cases,  the  anticipation  of  food  lead  to  a  flow  of 
submaxillary  saliva.  There  can  be  no  question,  however,  that  the 
parotid  likewise  is  affected  refiexly  by  stimulation  of  the  nerves  of 
taste  and  directly  by  ideas  associated  with  food. 

The  narTM  '^^^  cerebral  fibres  for  the  submaxillary  gland  are 
wbioh  infln-  Contained  in  the  chorda  tympani,  a  branch  of  the  facial 
uiM  tha  tub-  nerve.  It  also  receives  fibres  from  the  sympathetic. 
'"*?'^"'   ••"  The  former  according  to  Heidenhain's  theory  are 

"*    "•  mainly  secretory,  and  the  latter  mainly  trophic  (meta- 

bolic), but  there  is  some  doubt  (Langley)  whether  the  difference 
observed  between  them  may  not  be  due  to  the  concurrent  difference 
in  the  blood  supply. 

iioda  of  Ob-  In  man,  the  submasillary  saliva  may  be  collected 
tainiuK  nb-  by  introducing  a  silver  cannula  into  the  entrance  of 
vMHOaxy  Wharton's  duct  in  the  mouth ;  in  the  lower  animals, 

"*'*'*■  especially  the  dog,  by  cutting  down  upon  the  duct  and 

tying  a  silver  cannula  into  it. 


Fig.  1. 

_M  been  re  ...  .  „     . _, 

mAxilliir?  gland  raised  by  means  of  a  hook  bo  aa  to  shew  its  deep  stirfaM.  H,  ducts  of 
the  sabmaiiUary  and  gablingust  dnotfl ;  the  former  maj  be  traced  bitck  to  its  gland.  J, 
(nmk  of  the  external  jugular  vein.  J',  a  braaoh  of  the  external  jugular  vein  paMlng  to 
the  book  of  the  gland.  J",  a  branch  of  the  jugular  pa^aing  to  the  front  of  the  gland 
cut  aoroBB.  D,  a  venous  trunk  issuing  from  the  su^axillary  gland  and  joining  Qie 
external  jugular  vein.  1,  t',  external  carotid  srter;  accompanied  hj  two  filaments  of 
the  sympathetic  nerve.     F,  origin  of  the   inferior  artery  of  the  gland.     P,  hypo- 
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The      sab- 
maadllary 
llTft  of  man. 


glossal  nerve.  £,  gustatory  or  Hngtial  nerve,  bridging  over  the  salivary  duots  H.  On 
raising  the  inner  border  of  the  divided  mylo-hyoid  muscles  S,  S',  the  lingual  nerve 
may  be  traced  np  and  the  chorda  tympani  nerve,  T,  may  be  seen  passing  away  from  the 
lingnal  forming  a  curve,  of  which  the  convexity  looks  downwards.  The  nerve  is  seen 
ronning  towards  the  hilus  of  the  gland,  following  a  parallel  course  above  the  sub- 
maxillary duet.  Ut  masseter  muscle.  Z,  point  of  origin  of  the  mylo-hyoid  nerve,  of 
which  the  filaments  are  hidden  by  the  notched  digastric  and  mylo-hyoid  muscles. 

Physical  and  Chemical  Characters  of  Normal  Submaodllary  Saliva, 

Like  the  gland  which  secretes  it,  the  saliva  of  the 
submaxillary  gland  is  characterized  by  the  presence  of 
mucin,  which  imparts  to  it  some  viscosity.  In  man 
this  saliva  is  more  fluid  than  in  the  dog;  it  acquires  increased 
viscidity  some  time  after  its  secretion.  It  possesses  an  alkaline 
reaction,  and  has  a  specific  gravity  which  varies  between  1002  and 
1003 ;  it  contains  from  3  to  4  parts  per  1000  of  solid  matters,  of 
which  the  most  abundant  is  mucin,  though  traces  of  proteids  and 
diastatic  ferment  are  also  present.  In  reference  to  the  latter  it 
may  be  said  that  in  most  animals  whose  saliva  possesses  diastatic 
properties  the  submaxillary  saliva  is  more  active  than  the  parotid. 

When  exposed  to  air  it  deposits  flocculi.  According  to  Eckhard 
it  contains  no  sulphocyanic  acid,  but  recent  authors  agree  in  stating 
that  though  this  constituent  is  present  in  much  smaller  quantities 
than  in  the  secretion  of  the  parotid  it  is  not  altogether  absent^. 

BubmazU.  In  the  dog  the  submaxillary  saliva  has  been  sub- 

lary  saUva  jected  to  very  thorough  investigation  under  the  most 
of  the  dog.  diverse  circumstances.  The  secretion  is  in  this  animal 
more  viscid  than  in  man ;  it  does  not  contain  diastatic  ferment. 

Th»  TosnitB  The  most  recent  and  most  complete  analyses  of  the 

of  quantitattve  normal  submaxillary  saliva  of  the  dog  have  been  per- 
■"■^y"**-  formed  bv  Herter",  and  the  results  are  stated  in  the 

following  table. 

COMPOSITION  OF  NORMAL  SUBMAXILLARY   SALIVA  OF  THE  DOG. 

(HERTER.) 


I. 

II. 

m. 

IV. 

Water 

994-385 

994-969 

995-411 

991-319 

Solid  matters 

5-615 

5  031 

4-589 

8-681 

Oi^anic  mattera 

1-755 

•  Mucin  contained  in  o.m. 

0-662 

2-604 

Inorgamc  salts,  soluble 

3-597 

5-209 

„               insoluble 

0-263 

1123 

OO,  in  a  state  of  chemical 

combination 

0-440 

0-504 

0-654 

^  Gcmsiilt  Maly,  'Chemieder  Verdauangssafte  andVerdaaung.'    Hermann's  Hand- 
Imehj  Vol.  y.  p.  18.  '  Hoppe-Seyler's  PhysiologUche  Chemiey  Part  ii.  p.  191. 
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Analyses  I.  and  III.  were  of  saliva  obtained  by  stimulating  the 
mouth  with  vinegar ;  II.  of  saliva  which  flowed  spontaneously  imme- 
diately after  the  fistula  had  been  established,  and  IV.  of  saliva  poured 
out  during  mastication. 

inorganio  The  soluble  salts  consist  mainly  of  sodium  chloride 

"*^*"„®'  ""**"  fti^d  sodium  carbonate :  the  insoluble,  of  calcium  car- 
J2J^  bonate  and  phosphate. 

Characters  of  Submaarillary  Saliva  secreted  on  stimulation  of  the 

Chorda  Tympani. 

When  the  chorda  tympani  is  stimulated  there  is  obtained  an 
abundant  flow  of  submaxillary  saliva  possessing  its  normal  fluidity. 
At  the  same  time  there  occur  changes  in  the  circulation  in  the  gland 
which  do  not  specially  concern  us,  and  a  rise  in  temperature  which 
may  according  to  Lud wig's  determination  amount  to  V'b  C.  This 
secretion  on  stimulation  of  the  chorda  may  be  provoked  even  when 
the  circulation  has  ceased ;  for  example,  in  the  gland  of  a  decapitated 
head.  Heidenhain  has  shewn  that,  although  '  chorda-saliva  is,  as 
was  before  known,  poor  in  organic  solids  as  compared  with  the  saliva 
which  flows  on  stimulation  of  the  sympathetic  filaments,  yet  the 
secretion  varies  with  the  intensity  of  the  stimulus. 

The  amount  of  saliva  secreted  augments  perceptibly 
intmdtv^^^f  ^  *^®  stimulation  of  the  chorda  increases  in  intensity, 
itumuufl    on  -^*  ^^^  same  time,  the  salts  of  the  saliva  increase  very 

amount  of  ae-  materially,  until  their  proportion  attains  0'5 — 0*6  p.  c. 
cretion  and  The  proportion  of  salts  always  increases  with  the 
on  organic  proportion  of  water  secreted.  This  result  is  obtained 
^DBtltnentB^     whatever  the  time  at  which  the  stimulation  has  been 

commenced,  even  if  secretion  has  been  going  on  for  hours. 

Langley  and  Fletcher  from  an  extended  investigation  on  the  sub- 
ject have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  *  the  secretion  of  organic 
substance  depends  wholly ^  or  almost  wholly,  upon  the  strength  of  itve 
stimulus^  whilst  the  secretion  of  water  and  of  salts  depends  also  upon 
the  amount  of  blood  flowing  through  the  gland^' 

As  the  amount  of  organic  constituents  secreted  in  the  saliva 
depends  intimately  upon  the  store  of  matters  which  the  secreting 
cells  contain,  it  follows  that  the  amount  of  organic  matters  secreted 
upon  stimulation  will  depend  very  greatly  upon  the  work  which 
the  gland  has  previously  done. 

If  the  chorda  tympani  be  stimulated  when  the  submaxillary 
gland  has  been  in  repose,  it  is  noticed  that  on  increasing  the 
strength  of  the  stimulus  there  is  increase  not  only  in  the  amount 

^  J.  N.  Langley  and  H.  M.  Fletcher,  'On  the  Secretion  of  Saliva,  chiefly  on  the 
Secretion  of  Salts  in  it.'    PhiL  Transact,  Vol.  180  (1889),  B,  p.  132. 
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of  the  secretion  poured  out  in  one  minute,  and  in  the  amount  of 
total  solids  and  salts,  but  also  of  the  organic  matters ;  if  the  gland 
is  however  exhausted  (compare  stimulations  5  and  6,  7  and  8,  in 
the  table  appended  below),  then,  in  spite  of  increased  strength  of 
stimulus,  the  organic  matters  will  diminish,  the  influence  of  fatigue 
making  itself  more  obvious  than  that  of  the  increased  intensity  of 
stimulus. 
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1  Heidenhain,'  Pflilger^s  Arckiv,  Vol.  xvii.  (1878),  p.  7,  and  Hermann's  Handbueh, 
Vol.  ▼.  Part  i.  p.  62.     (Phytiologie  der  AbtonderungtvorgSnge.) 
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The  above  most  interesting  facts  are  explained  by  the  h3^othe8is 
of  Heidenhain,  that  the  chorda  tyrapani  contains  both  secretory 
fibres — that  is  fibres  which  influence  the  proportion  of  water  and  of 
salts  secreted — and  trophic  (metabolic)  fibres,  which  influence  the 
discharge  of  organic  constituents  from  the  secreting  cell;  further, 
that  the  latter  set  of  fibres  require  a  more  powerful  stimulus  to  excite 
them  than  the  former ;  and  lastly,  that  even  though  the  stimulus  be 
strong,  if  there  be  not  a  supply  of  available  matter  in  the  gland  cell 
the  stimulation  of  the  metabolic  fibres  must  remain  without  effect 

The  influence  of  fatigue  in  decreasing  the  solids,  but  particularly 
the  organic  solids,  discharged  by  the  submaxillary  gland,  on  stimula- 
tion of  the  chorda  tjnnpani,  had  already  been  shewn  very  conclusively 
by  the  much  earlier  experiments  by  Ludwig  and  Becker*,  as  may  be 
seen  by  glancing  at  the  subjoined  statement  in  which  the  numbers 
1,  2,  3  and  4  iti  the  first  column  indicate  the  order  in  which  the  sam- 
ples were  obtained. 

TABLE    SHEWING    DECREASE    OP    SOLIDS    IN    SUBMAXILLARY    SALIVA 
OP  DOG  ON  CONTINUED  STIMULATION  OP  THE  CHORDA  TYMPANI. 

(LUDWIG  AND  BECKER.) 


Number  of 
sample. 

Quantity  of 

saliva  in 

grammes. 

Organic 
residue. 

Inorganic 
residue. 

Total 
residue. 

1 
2 
3 
4 

5-188 
13-812 
11-744 
17-812 

1-12 

1-07 

•93 

•58 

0-61 
0-61 
0-67 
0-64 

1-73 
1-68 
1-62 
1-22 

In  the  above  experiment  a  decrease  of  the  organic  matters  of 
the  saliva  under  continued  stimulation  is  observed  ;  in  a  subsequent 
experiment  by  the  same  authors,  it  was  found  that  the  mineral  or 
inorganic  constituents  of  the  saliva  exhibited  almost  as  remarkable  a 
diminution,  falling  from  075  per  cent,  to  0'48. 


Characters  of  svbmaadllary  saliva  secreted  on  stimulation  of  the 

Cervical  Sympoithetic. 

Stimulation  of  the  cervical  sympathetic,  or  of  the  filaments 
proceeding  from  this  nerve  to  the  submaxillary  gland,  leads  in  the 
dog  to  a  very  scanty  secretion  of  alkaline,  very  viscid  and  extremely 
thick  saliva,  containing  a  large  quantity  of  solid  matter,  chiefly 
mucin.  Whilst  the  specific  gravity  of  submaxillary  saliva  of  the  dog, 
secreted  under  the  influence  of  stimulation  of  the  lingual  nerve,  was 

1  Ludwig  and  Becker,  Zeitschrift  f.  rat,  Med,  N.  P.  1  (1861),  p.  278. 
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found  by  Eckhard  to  be  1004*6,  that  flowing  on  stimulation  of  the 
sympathetic  had  a  specific  gravity  of  101  o'6.  The  amount  of  solid 
matter  in  the  sympathetic  saliva  of  the  dog  was  found  by  Eckhard^ 
to  be  2*7  per  cent,  by  Heidenhain  sometimes  to  be  as  much  as 
3'74  and  5'86  per  cent.  On  long-continued  stimulation,  Heidenhain 
found  that  the  solid  matters  decreased  so  that  the  saliva'  acauired 
the  characters  of  that  secreted  under  the  influence  of  stimulation 
of  the  chorda  tympani.  This  is  in  accordance  with  the  facts  given 
above  with  regard  to  the  gradual  exhaustion  of  the  mesostate  of  the 
glaDd-cells. 

WtRfff^nfffti  Langley  has  shewn  that  the  effects  of  stimulating  the 

in  efltet  of  chorda  tympani  and  sympathetic  of  the  cat  are  different 
stlsnilatliig  from  those  observed  in  the  case  of  the  dog.  In  the  cat, 
nenrw  in  Oat  sympathetic  saliva  is  in  most  cases  less  viscid  than  the 
and  Doff.  chonia  saliva.  Moreover  whilst  atropin  paralyses  the  chorda 

secretion  in  the  dog,  leaving  the  sympathetic  secretion  unaltered,  in  the 
cat  it  paralyses  the  sympathetic  secretion  as  well  as  that  of  the  chorda'. 
From  this  it  would  appear  that  relatively  more  secretory  fibres  ran  by 
the  sympathetic  in  the  cat  than  in  the  dog. 

The  following  analyses  shew  the  usual  difference  in  percentage  com- 
position between  chorda-  and  sympathetic-saliva  in  the  cat  (Langley^). 

I. 

Percentage  pp-eentiure        ^^**^ 

of  organic  ^^I^^  Percentage 

sabstances.  '  ofsolidfl. 

(1)  SaUva  obteinfld  by  weak  stimula.  I        ^.353  ^.^^^  ^,.795 

tion  of  the  left  sympathetic  j 

(2)  5  mgrm.  atropin  given ;  saliva  ob-  ] 

tained  by  strong  stimulation  of  >         0*525         0*454         0*979 
right  sympathetic  j 

II. 

(1)  Saliva    obtained    by    stimulating  ] 

chorda,  shocks  fairly  felt  by  tip  I         0*865         0*339         1*205 
of  tongue  J 

(2)  Saliva     obtained     by    somewhat  \ 

stronger  stimidation  of  sympa-  >         0*426         0*275        0*701 
thetic  ) 

1  Eckhard,  '  Ueber  die  Unterschiede  des  Trigeminus-  and  Sympathicnsspeichels  der 
Unterkieferdriise  des  Handes.'    Beitrdge  zur  Anat.  u.  Phys,,  Vol.  ii.  p.  205. 

'  Heidenhain,  *  Physiologic  der  Absonderungsvorgange.'  Hermann's  Handbuck, 
VoL  ▼.  Part  L  p.  48. 

'  Langley,  '  On  the  Physiology  of  the  Salivary  Secretion.  Part  i.  The  influence  of 
the  Chorda  Tympani  and  Sympatnetic  Nerves  upon  the  secretion  of  the  sub-maxillary 
gland  of  the  Gat.^    Journal  of  Phytiologvj  Vol.  i.  (1878),  p.  96  et  seq, 

*  Langl^,  *0n  the  Physiology  of  the  Salivary  Secretion.'  Part  ni.  Journal  of 
Physiology,  Vol.  vi.  p.  92. 
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Characters  of  so-called  '  Paralytic  *  Submaxillary  Saliva. — 

'Antilytic'  secretion. 

It  was  pointed  out  by  Claude  Bernard*  that  after  the  nervous 
influence  had  been  cut  off  from  the  submaxillary  gland,  a  very  watery 
saliva  is  continuously  poured  out.  This  so-called  '  paralytic '  secretion 
occurs  if  the  chorda  tympani  alone  has  been  divided. 

Heidenhain*  in  a  most  interesting  investigation  on  this  subject 
discovered  the  very  remarkable  fact  that  when  the  chorda  tympani  is 
divided  there  follows  a  continuous  secretion  from  both  submaxillary 
glands,  although  the  secretion  is  more  abundant  on  the  side  on  which 
the  section  has  been  made.  Whilst  the  term  'paralytic'  may  be 
applied  to  the  secretion  flowing  from  the  gland  whose  connexion  with 
the  nerve  centres  has  been  severed,  we  may  in  accordance  with 
Langley's  suggestion*  call  the  secretion  which  is  set  up  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  body  the  anti-paralytic  or  '  antilytic '  secretion. 

Langley's  researches,  which  have  corroborated  and  extended  our 
knowleage  of  the  facts  discovered  by  Heidenhain,  seem  to  render  it 
certain  that  the  flow  of  saliva — both  paralytic  and  antilytic — which 
follows  section  of  the  chorda  tympani  on  one  side,  is  primarily  due 
to  a  change  set  up  in  the  secretory  centres  which  are  situated  in  the 
brain  and  which  result  in  a  continuous  stimulation  of  both  glands,  the 
stimuli,  in  the  case  of  the  paralytic  flow,  travelling  along  sympathetic 
fibres,  whilst  in  the  case  of  the  antilytic  secretion  they  presumably 
pursue  both  courses  open  to  them.  The  change  in  the  nerve  centres 
brought  about  by  section  of  the  chorda  appears  to  be  of  the  nature  of 
an  increase  of  their  excitability ;  this  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  in 
the  altered  condition  induced  by  nerve  section,  a  state  of  dys- 
pnoea induces  an  increase  in  the  flow  .of  saliva  not  observed  when 
the  nerves  are  intact. 

The  fact,  however,  that  a  paralytic  secretion  persists  even  after 
the  submaxillary  gland  has  been  entirely  severed  from  its  connection 
with  the  central  nervous  system  negatives  the  idea  that  the  secretion 
is  entirely  dependent  upon  it,  and  the  hypothesis  which  has  been 
framed  in  order  to  account  for  the  facts  is  that  the  paralytic  secretion, 
in  its  later  stages,  depends  upon  an  excitation  of  the  local  nerve 
centres  situated  in  the  gland  itself. 

The  hypothesis  is  supported  by  the  fact  discovered  by  Vulpian* 
that  pilocarpin  causes  a  secretion  from  the  submaxillary  gland  four- 
teen days  after  section  of  the  chorda  and  sympathetic  nerves,  as 
well  as  that  apnoea,  dyspnoea  and  anaesthetics   affect  the  secretion 

1  Bernard,  Journal  de  VAnatomie  et  dela  Phyriologie,  Vol.  i.  (1864),  p.  607. 

'  Heidenhain,  *Beitrage  zar  Lehre  von  der  Speichelseoretion.'  Studien  det  pkys, 
InttituU  zu  Breslau,  Heft  iv.  (1868),  p.  73. 

8  J.  N.  Langley,  'On  the  Physiology  of  the  Salivary  Secretion.'  Part  ni.  *The 
Paralytic  Secretion  of  Saliva.'   Journal  of  Physiology,  Vol.  vi.  p.  71. 

*  Vulpian,  CompUs  Rendut,  T.  87  (1878),  p.  350. 
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in  a  manner  which  is  only  intelligible  by  assuming  that  these  act 
through  a  nerve  centre. 

Laneley  has  found  that  'injection  of  dilute  salt 
\9tiaam  mu  ^^^^^^  ^^  moderate  quantity  increases  the  rate  of 
ntt  wtiMUm  ^cretion  of  saliva  with  a  given  stimulus,  the  percent- 
lato  tiw  UooO.    age  of  salts  in  the  saliva  rising  nearly  normally ;  and 

that  injection  of  dilute  salt  solution  in  larger  quantity 
increases  further  the  salivary  secretion  with  a  given  stimulus,  but  in 
this  saliva  the  percentage  of  salts  rises  much  less  than  normally,  and 
may  even  fall', 

y^  €«  la-  Langley  investigating  the  action  produced  when  a 

tTiff'**hiJftfl^  weak  solution  of  sodium  carbonate  is  introduced  into 

s  per  cent.  ^^^  blood,  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that '  the  injection 

Mdiitioii  of  considerably  increases  the  rate  of  secretion  obtained  by 

Ra/K),.  a  stimulation  of  given  strength  of  the  chorda  tympani'.' 


4.    Sublingual  Saliva. 

According  to  Heidenhain*,  the  sublingual  saliva  of  the  dog  forms 
a  viscous  mass  to  which  the  term  fluid  can  scarcely  be  applied,  and 
which  bears  a  resemblance  to  frog's  spawn.  Sublingual  saliva  is  free 
from  all  turbidity,  being  perfectly  transparent  and  clear.  It  gene- 
rally contains  a  large  number  of  amoeboid  corpuscles.  The  'para- 
lytic '  saliva  of  the  sublingual  gland  is  about  as  viscous  as  the  normal 
chorda-saliva,  and,  therefore,  very  different  in  character  from  paralytic 
submaxillary  saliva. 

"The  very  viscous  condition  of  sublingual  saliva  is  the  result  of  a 
kind  of  '  clotting '  of  the  saliva.  When  the  chorda  tympani  is  stimulated 
in  a  dog,  the  sublingual  saliva  obtained  is  usually  not  especially  thick,  but 
in  a  short  time  it  turns  to  a  jelly,  and  a  little  clear  watery  fluid  may  be 
pressed  out  When  the  'jelly '  is  obtained  from  the  duct,  it  is  probably 
because  the  saliva  has  clotted  there  (Laugley *)" 

The  only  analyses  of  sublingual  saliva  with  which  the  author  is 
acquainted  are  four  made  by  Werther  and  a  single  one  by  Langley 
and  Fletcher.  Werther,  as  the  result  of  a  research  undertaken  under 
the  direction  of  Heidenhain,  has  drawn  attention  to  the  remark- 
ably interesting  fact  that  the  extraordinary  viscidity  of  sublingual  as 
contrasted  with  submaxillary  saliva  does  not  depend,  as  had  been 
surmised,  on  its  containing  a  much  larger  proportion  of  organic  solids 
and  especially  of  mucin,  for  the  amount  of  water  in  sublingual  saliva 

'  J.  N.  Langley  and  H.  M.  Fletcher,  *  On  the  Secretion  of  Saliva.  Chiefly  on  the 
teczetion  of  salts  in  it.'  Philosophical  Traruaetioru,  Vol.  180  (1889)  B,  pp.  109—154. 
See  p.  129. 

'  J.  N.  Langl^  and  H.  M.  Fletcher,  Op.  eit.  p.  134. 

'  Heidenhain,  Studien  de$  phytioL  ImtituU  zu  Breslau. 

*  Privately  conmmnicated  to  the  author. 

G.  3 
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fluctuates  approximately  between  the  same  limits  as  in  the  case  of 
the  submaxillary  secretion,  and  the  proportion  of  organic  constituents 
in  the  former  is  appreciably  less  than  in  the  latter.  The  cause  of 
the  greater  viscidity  of  the  sublingual  saliva  is  believed  by  Werther 
to  be  its  neutral  or  barely  alkaline  reaction,  carbonate  of  soda  not 
occurring  in  determinable  quantity  amongst  its  mineral  constituents. 
The  viscidity  of  solutions  of  mucin  is  known  to  be  connected  with, 
or  to  depend  upon,  the  alkalies  which  they  contain,  for  if  these  be 
neutralised  the  solutions  become  more  and  more  diffluent  until  the 
point  at  which  excess  of  acid  precipitates  mucin.  Whilst  the  organic 
matters  are  in  small  amount,  the  proportion  of  other  salts  and 
esj>eciallvof  NaCl  in  sublingual  is  much  larger  than  in  submaxillary 
saliva.  Whilst  the  amount  of  sodium  chloride  in  the  blood  amounts, 
according  to  Sertoli,  to  0*59  per  cent.,  in  sublingual  saliva  the 
chlorine  present,  calculated  as  sodium  chloride,  corresponds  to  1  per 
cent,  of  this  salt. 

Appended  is  a  table  drawn  from  Werther's  memoir  which  exhibits 
the  amount  of  the  saliva  of  the  parotid,  submaxillary  and  sublingual 
saliva  collected  in  stated  times,  together  with  the  results  of  their 
analysis^. 

5.  The  Secretion  of  the  Glands  of  the  Mucous  Membrane 

OF  the  Mouth  and  Tongue. 

Opening  on  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane  lining  the 
lips  and  cheeks  are  certain  compound  racemose  glands,  the  so-called 
labial  and  buccal  glands ;  in  addition,  large  numbers  of  glands,  some 
of  which  have  the  structure  of  serous,  others  of  mucous  glands, 
open  on  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  posterior 
part  of  the  tonrae.  The  combined  secretion  of  all  these  glands 
adds  itself  to  the  fluid  poured  into  the  mouth  by  the  salivary 
glands.  We  have  not,  unfortunately,  any  reliable  information  upon 
the  character  of  the  mixed  secretion,  much  less  as  to  that  of  any  one 
of  these  sets  of  glands. 

The  only  researches  which  have  been  carried  out  on  this  subject 
have  consisted  in  preventing  the  secretions  of  the  salivary  glands 
from  reaching  the  mouth,  either  by  ligature  of  their  ducts,  or  by 
causing  them  to  discharge  their  contents  externally,  and  examining 
the  secretion  then  present  in  the  mouth. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  mouth  has  been  found  to  be  un- 
usually dry,  and  a  small  quantity  of  touc[h  mucus  is  secreted. 
Bidder  and  Schmidt'  found  this  to  have  the  following  composition : 

^  Moritz  Werther,  *Einige  Beobaohtungen  ttber  die  Absonderang  der  Salze  in 
Speiohel'  (Aus  dem  physiologischen  Institut  za  Breslau).  Pfliiger's  ArchiVy  Vol.  88 
(1886),  p.  293. 

>  Bidder  and  Schmidt,  quoted  by  EUhne  {Lehrbueh  der  PkynologUchen  Chemie^  p. 
16),  and  by  Maly.  The  author  has  been  unable  to  discover  the  original  source,  as  it 
does  not  occur  in  the  classical  work  by  these  Authors  entitled  Die  Verdavung  nach 
Vermchen, 
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(Buccal  Mtuyus), 

Water  in  1000  parts     .        .  990*02 

SoUds 9-98 


Organic  matters  soluble  in  alcohol  1*67 

„  „        insoluble      „  2*18 

Salts  containing  chiefly  sodiuml  ^.^^ 
chloride  and  phosphate              j 

According  to  Jacubowitsch^  this  fluid  has  no  diastatic  action. 

The  glands  of  the  mucous  membrane  covering  the  tongue  of  the 
frog  secrete  a  viscid  liquid  endowed,  according  to  Lupine,  with 
diastatic  enzyme. 

Sect.  3.     The  Diastatic  Enzthe  of  Saliva  and  the  Action 

WHICH  IT  exerts  UPON  StARCH. 

Historical  Sketch. 

ntaoovwy  of  It  .was  Leuchs'  who  ascertained  that  when  saliva  is 
tlie  amyl^-  mixed  with  starch  it  ^adually  dissolves  it  with  the 
tto  ftetton  of  formation  of  a  body  wnich  possesses  the  reactions  of 
**^^*"  grape-sugar.     Schwann*  connrmed  this  discovery,  the 

truth  of  which  soon  received  eeneral  assent,  though  the  great  majority 
of  scientific  men  declared  tnemselves  of  the  opinion  that  in  the 
living  organism  the  saliva  could  not  exert  this  action  to  an  appre- 
ciable extent,  and  that  its  function  depended  essentially  upon  its 
watery  character  aiding  gustation,  mastication  and  deglutition^ 

BaaearChMi  In   1845   Mialhe'  discovered    that  when    filtered 

ofKUUie.  human  saliva  is  mixed   with   five   or   six   times    its 

weight  of  absolute  alcohol,  a  small  quantity  of  a  flocculent  body  is 
deposited,  which  he  collected  and  dried  at  the  temperature  of  the 
air.  This  body  he  found  to  be  insoluble  in  strong  alcohol,  but 
partly  soluble  in  water  and  very  weak  alcohol.  He  discovered  its  re- 
markable property  of  converting  boiled  starch  into  sucar,  and  from 
the  resemblance  to,  indeed  the  apparent  identity  with,  the  amylolytic 
ferment  which  Payen  and  Persoz  had  lately  separated  from  germi- 
nating barley^  he  applied  to  it  the  name  of  animal  or  salivary 

1  Virohow  in  Ann,  d,  CharitS,    Berlin,  1858. 

>  Leuohs,  Kastner's  Archiv,  1831,  quoted  by  Frerichs  in  his  article  'Yerdannng' 
in  Wagner's  Handwdrterbueh  d.  PhytioLt  Vol.  m.  Part  i.  p.  768. 

*  Schwann,  Poggendor£f*s  Annalen,  Vol.  xzxyiii.  p.  858. 

^  Consult  Frerichs's  brief  sketch  of  the  history  of  this  subject  (see  note  2). 

B  Mialhe,  'De  la  Digestion  et  de  T Assimilation  des  Matidres  sucr^es  et  amiloides.' 
Comptes  Rendut  des  Biancea  de  VAcadSmU  des  Sciences,  Vol.  xx.  Part  i.  p.  954.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  long  before  the  researches  of  Payen  and  Persoz,  Eirchhof  had 
observed  that  in  the  process  of  malting,  a  sugar  is  produced.  Consult  Brown  a^id 
Heron,  *  Contributions  to  the  History  of  Starch  and  its  Transformations.*  Joum.  Chem, 
SoCt  Vol.  xxxT.  p.  596  et  seq. 

>  Payen  et  Persoz,  'Mtooire  sur  la  Diastase,  et  les  principauz  Produits  de  ses 
Reactions.*  Comptes  Rendus^  and  Annales  de  Chimie  et  de  Physique^  Vol.  liu.  (1838), 
p.  73. 
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dicutase.    He  announced  that  one  part  of  this  body  wan  able  to 
convert  2000  times  its  weight  of  starch  into  sugar. 

BAZI7  Tiewi  Early  in  the  century  (1811)   Kirchof  discovered 

to   the       that  when  starch  is  boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  a 
^  ^^^    sugar  is  formed,  and  that  the  same  change  occurs  in  the 
process  of  malting,  by  the  action,  as  he  thought,  of  the 
vegetable  albumin  upon  the  starch. 

It  was  soon  found  that  in  this  process  a  ^m-like  body  was 
produced  which  was  subjected  to  investigation  by  Biot  and  rersoz, 
and,  because  of  its  optical  properties,  denominated  by  them  dextrin. 

The  latter  body  was  discovered  to  be  an  isomer  of  starch,  and  the 
sugar  formed  was  supposed  to  be  identical  with  grape-sugar,  which 
was  considered  to  differ  from  starch  merely  by  containing  one  molecule 
of  water  in  addition.  The  view  which  came  to  be  generally  enter- 
tained was  the  following :  that  the  first  stage  m  the  action  either  of 
dilute  acids  aided  by  heat,  or  of  diastase,  consisted  in  the  transforma- 
tion of  starch  into  its  isomer,  dextrin ;  the  second  in  the  transforma- 
tion of  dextrin  into  grape-sugar. 


The  view  that  the  sugar  generated  under  the 
of  DatonoifMit  action  of  diastase  upon  starch  was  an  isomer  of, 
and  ovvuivaa  ^knA  identical  with,  grape-sugar  was  contended  against 
on  maltose.  j^^  ^847  by  Dubrunfaut\  who  recognised  it  as  a  new 
sugar,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Maltose.  Subsequent  ela- 
borate investigations  of  O'Sullivan'  established  Maltose  to  be  an 
isomer  of  cane-sugar,  possessing  a  very  different  crystalline  form, 
reducing  power,  and  rotatory  power  to  grape-sugar,  and  still  more 
recent  researches  have  shewn  that  Maltose  is  generated  not  only 
under  the  influence  of  diastase  upon  the  starches  but  also  of  the 
diastatic  ferments  of  the  saliva  and  pancreas'. 


The  assumed  identity  in  the  reactions  which  take 
or  Kuciaiii.  place  when  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  when  diastase  act 
on  a  warm  solution  of  starch  was  shewn  by  Musculus  to  be  false. 

When  diastase  acts  upon  starch  the  process,  according  to  Musculus, 
is  one  not  of  mere  hydration  but  of  decomposition,  in  which  the 
starch  molecule,  which  he  supposes  to  be  of  great  complexity,  splits 
up  into  a  dextrin  and  a  sugar  (which  he  afterwards  admitted  to  be 
maltose) ;  a  further  action  causes  the  dextrin  formed  to  split  up  again 
into  a  less  complex  dextrin  and  sugar,  the  process  being  repeated 
until  ultimately  there  result,  as  proaucts  of  the  reaction,  a  certain 
amount  of  dextrin  which  has  resisted  the  influence  of  the  diastatic 
ferment,  though  it  is  convertible  into  sugar  by  warm  dilute  acids. 

>  Dtibnm&nt,  Ann,  Ch,  Phys,  Ser.  8,  Vol.  xzi.  p.  178. 

s  O^SnmTan,  Jimfnal  of  the  Chemieal  Society y  2nd  Ser.,  Vol.  z.  p.  579. 

*  V.  Mering  and  MiuoalaB,  'Ueber  die  Einwirknng  von  Speiohel-  nnd  Pancreas- 
ferment  anf  Glycogen  nnd  Starke.'  ZeiUekrift  /.  physiolog,  Chemie,  Vol.  i.  (1878)» 
p.  395.    Also  *  Bin  Beitrag  znr  Chemie  der  Starke.*    Ibid,,  Vol.  11.  p.  177. 
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More  YMMLt  The  researches  of  Brown  in  conjunction  with  Heron  ^ 
researcheB  of  ^^^^  vfith  Morris"  subsequently  confirmed  and  extended 
Ham  those  of  Musculus  and  his  co-workers,  and  have  thrown 

additional  light  upon  the  complex  chemical  structure 
of  the  starch  molecule. 


Attempts  to  separate  the  Diastatic  Enzyme  of  Saiiva^ 

The  methods  employed  by  Mialhe  in  his  attempts  to  isolate  the 
diastatic  principle  of  the  saliva  have  been  referred  to  (p.  36). 

CoiuUieim'B  Subsequently  Cohnheim*  employed  the  following 

metbod.  method : — 

The  mixed  saliva  of  man  is  strongly  acidulated  with  phosphoric 
acid,  and  lime-water  added  until  the  reaction  is  alkaline  and  a  copious 
precipitate  of  Ca^PO^  is  obtained.  This  precipitate  carries  down  all 
the  proteids  and  all  the  diastatic  ferment  which  the  saliva  contains. 
On  treating  the  precipitate  with  water,  it  dissolves  the  ferment 
which  is  precipitated  by  alcohol  in  the  form  of  white  flocculi,  which 
when  dried  in  vacuo  yield  a  nearly  colourless  powder  containing 
some  alkaline  phosphates.  From  the  latter  it  can  be  purified  by 
repeated  solution  in  water  and  precipitation  with  alcohol  The  body 
at  last  obtained  is  nitrogenous ;  it  is  easily  soluble  in  water,  and  its 
solution  possesses  in  a  marked  manner  the  diastatic  power  of  the 
original  saliva.  The  solution  is  said  not  to  exhibit  the  xantho-proteic 
reaction;  it  is  not  precipitated  by  solution  of  mercuric  chloride, 
platinum  tetrachloride,  by  tannin  or  by  nitric  acid,  but  by  neutral 
and  basic  lead  acetates. 

These  reactions  appear  to  shew  that  the  diastatic  ferment  of 
the  saliva,  whatever  its  exact  nature,  does  not  possess  the  pro- 
perties of  a  proteid  body. 

BeiMLiation  In  the  case  of  animals  whose  saliva  is  endowed  with 

of  a  diaatatio  amylolytic  properties  (e.g.  the  pig),  the  enzyme  may  be 
ferment  from  extracted  from  the  finely  divided  salivary  Cflands  by 
^l  *^2S^  digestion  in  glycerin.  From  its  solution  in  glycerin 
glands.  the  ferment  may  be  precipitated  by  alcohol,  and  it  may 

afterwards  be  dissolved  in  water. 


^  Brown  and  Heron,  'Contributions  to  the  History  of  Starch  and  its  Transforma- 
tions.'   Jovmal  of  the  Chemical  Society ^  1879  {^Transactions),  p.  696. 

'  Brown  and  Morris,  '  On  the  Non-crystaUiBable  products  of  the  action  of  Diastase 
upon  Starch,'  Journal  of  the  Chemical  Society,  1885  {Transactions),^,  527. 

*  Brown  and  Morris,  *  The  Determination  of  the  Molecular  Weight  of  the  Carbo- 
hydrates/ Journal  of  the  Chemical  Society,  1889  {Transactions),  p.  462. 

^  Cohnheim,  'Zur  Eenntniss  der  zuckerbildenden  Fermente.'  Virchow's  Arckiv, 
Vol.  zxym.  (1865),  p.  241. 
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tiu  pore  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  neither  by 

dUstatto  ftf^  Mialhe*s  nor  by  Cohnheim's  method  is  it  possible  to 
mant  yet  nn-  obtain  the  pure  salivary  ferment.  In  this  case  as  in 
*"^"'"'  that  of   all   other  unformed    ferments,   our  methods 

merely  enable  the  experimenter  to  obtain  substances  or  extracts  which 
possess  in  an  intense  degree  the  activity  of  the  glands  or  juices  which 
yield  them. 

Brief  outline  of  the  Changes  which  Starch  undergoes  under  the 

influence  of  the  Salivary  Ferment 

When  saliva  acts  upon  unboiled  starch  grains,  it  exerts  for  a  long 
time  no  action  upon  it ;  in  order  to  insure  any  conversion  of  the 
unboiled  starch  contact  must  be  prolonged  for  days.  The  changes 
which  occur  when  saliva  acts  upon  boiled  starch  have,  by  the 
researches  of  Musculus  and  v.  Mehring  and  of  H.  T.  Brown,  been 
shewn  to  be  similar  to,  and  apparently  identical  with,  those  which 
diastase  produces. 

pm!P«***<»  In  investigating  the  action  of  saliva  or  any  other 

^mA^^M^    liquid  which  contains  a  diastatic  ferment  it  is  conve- 
■uith-pMte       nient  to  be  provided  with  a  well-made  starch-paste. 
tn  axperimaiu  This  is  best  made^  by  using  pure  potato-starch.  The 

tai  pnzpoMi.  potato-starch  is  well  washed  with  water,  and  treated 
successively  with  a  very  dilute  solution  of  potassic  hydrate  and  a 
1  per  cent,  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid;  it  is  then  washed  with 
water  until  the  last  trace  of  acid  has  disappeared  and  dried  at  25°C. 
A  portion  of  this  starch  is  thoroughly  mixed  in  a  mortar  with  cold 
water,  and  the  thick  liquid  then  poured  with  constant  and  rapid 
stirring  into  boiling  water  and  the  process  of  boiling  continued  for 
two  or  three  minutes. 

The  most  suitable  quantity  of  starch  to  be  used  per  100  c.c.  is,  accord- 
ing to  Brown  and  Heron,  from  3  to  5  grammes,  according  to  Dr  Boberts, 
1  gramme.  The  standard  starch  mucilage  used  in  the  process  of  '  diastasi- 
metry '  of  this  author  is  of  the  latter  strength. 

Conversion  of  Gelatinous  into  Soluble  Starch  (Amylodextrin). 

The  first  step  in  the  action  of  the  ferment  upon  gelatinous  starch 
consists  in  the  conversion  of  the  latter  into  soluble  starch,  an  action 
which  is  accompanied  by  the  liquefaction  of  the  paste. 

This  liquefaction  takes  place,  at  a  suitable  temperature,  with 
extreme  rapidity  (almost  instantaneously),  providing  the  quantity  of 
ferment  be  8u£Bcient. 

The  soluble  starch,  which  is  the  first  product  of  the  action  of 
diastatic  ferments,  is,  like  insoluble  starch,  coloured  blue  by  iodina 

1  Brown  and  Heron.    Op.  eit.,  note  1,  p.  601. 
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It  is  precipitated  from  its  solutions  by  tannic  acid  and  by  alcohol. 
The  property  of  being  precipitated  by  tannic  acid  permits  of  the 
separation  of  soluble  starch  from  the  dextrins  and  maltose  which  are 
formed  at  further  stages  of  the  reaction. 

By  adjusting  the  proportion  of  diastatic  ferment  to  starch-paste 
and  testing  sufficiently  soon,  it  will  be  discovered  that  at  a  certain 
stage,  liquefaction  has  been  the  only  result,  neither  dextrins  nor 
sugar  being  yet  present. 

ProdvjcUon  of  Erythrodextrina  and  Sugar. 

When  the  ferment  has  acted  longer  upon  starch  solution,  iodine 

J>roduces  a  violet  or  red  colour.  At  the  same  time  the  solution  is 
bund  to  contain  dextrins  and  a  sugar.  By  adding  tannic  acid  to  the 
solution  if  violet,  the  yet  undecomposed  soluble  starch  is  precipitated 
and  then  a  liquid  of  a  more  or  less  deep  red  colour  is  obtained.  This 
liquid  contains  a  body,  or  bodies,  isomeric  with  starch,  predpitable 
from  the  solution  by  the  addition  of  alcohol,  and  to  the  product  of 
precipitation  the  name  of  erythrodextrin  has  been  given.  It  has  been 
surmised  that  more  than  one  erythrodextrin  exists.  That  a  definite 
body  erythrodextrin  actually  exists  appears,  however,  very  doubtful, 
the  reactions  which  were  held  to  prove  its  existence  being  explainable 
on  the  hypothesis  that  it  is  a  mixture  of  varying  quantities  of  un- 
altered starch  with  achroodextrin  and  maltose. 

Erythrodextrin,  or  the  mixed  product  so  named,  is  soluble  in 
water,  precipitable  from  its  solution  by  alcohol,  but  not  by  tannic  acid. 

The  solution  is  coloured  red  by  iodine. 

When  erythrodextrin  is  subjected  to  the  further  action  of  a 
diastatic  ferment  it  is  decomposed  into  two  isomeric  dextrins  of 
different  reactions,  termed  achroodextrin  and  maltodextrin,  and  into 
maltose. 

Production  of  Achroodextrin^  Maltodextrin  and  Maltose. 

When  a  starch  solution  is  subjected  at  a  suitable  temperature  to 
the  prolonged  action  of  a  diastatic  ferment,  the  clear  solution  is  found 
not  to  be  coloured  red  by  iodine,  but  to  assume  a  yellow  tinge, 
which  becomes  gradually  fainter  until  no  colouration  is  produced  oy 
the  reagent  This  is  the  so-called  '  achnymic  point '  of  Dr  Roberts. 
By  causmg  a  large  quantity  of  diastatic  enzyme  to  act  upon  a  suffi- 
ciently dilute  starch  mucilage,  the  whole  of  the  stages  of  the  trans- 
formation, culminating  in  the  ajchromic  point,  can  be  brought  about 
almost  instantaneously. 

Tw«<iii«iif  of  ^^  Roberts's  experiments  have  led  him  to  the  con- 

temperature  elusion  that  the  diastatic  activity  of  saliva  increases 
upon  diastatio  with  rise  of  temperature  up  to  about  30°  C,  and  that  it 
•^"^  ^  continues  steady  from  this  temperature  to  about  45''  C. 

and  then  declines,  being  finally  extinguished  between 
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65°  and  70°.  The  salivary  enzyme  would  appear  to  be  influenced  by 
temperature  exactly  as  the  diastatic  enzyme  of  the  pancreas. 

fiiflatoM  of  In  the  case  of  the  diastatic  enzyme  of  the  pancreas 
tte  viantitF  Roberts  has  shewn  that  the  amylolytic  work  done  by  a 
j^nqm  ^^  |]|0  given  solution  containing  it  lb  strictly  proportional  to 
anumnt  of  the  quantity  of  it  set  in  action ;  in  other  words,  the 
suzch  oon-  amount  of  the  standard  starch  mucilage  which  can  be 
^^"^^^  changed  to  the  '  achromic  point  *  in  a  given  time  and  at 

a  given  temperature,  varies  directly  as  the  quantity  of  the  solution 
employed.  This  law  appears  to  hold  equally  well  in  the  case  of  the 
salivary  enzyme. 


Tttflmmoe  of 
of  ttuiyiiM  on 


Within  certain  limits  the  time  occupied  in  effecting 

^  the  transformation  varies  inversely  as  the  quantity  of 

tbe  time  ooca-    the  enzyme  or  enzymic  solution,  Le.  double  the  quantity 

i^«* ^_*^    of  ^^  enzyme;  and  the  transformations  will  occur  in 

half  the  time. 


Thoovideiioe  When  alcohol  is  added  to  a  starch  solution  subjected 

oftiioMdrtenoe  to  the  action  of  ptyalin,  or  to  that  of  any  other  diastatic 
ofwloiupro-  ferment,  at  any  stage  of  the  process,  there  is  thrown 
*"^  down  a  precipitate  which  is  composed  of  a  mixture  of 

dextrins,  whilst  the  nitrate  contains  maltose.  At  different  stages 
of  the  ferment-process,  the  solution  exhibits  changes  in  its  power 
of  reducing*  cupric  oxide  (as  determined  by  boiling  a  given  volume 
of  it  with  Fehling's  solution),  and  in  its  power  of  rotating  the  plane 
of  polarised  light,  the  former  increasing  and  the  latter  diminish- 
ing as  the  process  proceeds;  similarly  the  products  which  can  be  pre- 
cipitated at  various  stages  differ  in  their  reducing  and  rotatory 
powers. 

In  inve^gating  the  soluble  products  of  the  action  of  a  diastatic 
enzyme  on  a  starch  solution,  at  any  particular  stage  of  the  process,  a 
known  Yolome  of  the  filtered  solution  is  concentrated  by  evaporation  in 
the  water  bath,  and  absolute  alcohol  is  then  added  in  such  proportion  as 
to  famish  a  mixture  containing  about  95  per  cent,  of  absolute  alcohol. 
By  this  procedure  the  dextrius  present  are  entirely  precipitated,  and  their 
amount  determined  by  collecting  them  on  a  weighed  filter,  washing  with 
absolute  alcohol,  drying  at  100®  C.  and  weighing.  The  alcoholic  filtrate, 
which  contains  the  whole  of  the  maltose,  is  evaporated  to  drynesH,  the 
residue  dissolved  in  distilled  water,  and  the  amount  of  sugar  determined 
(a)  by  Fehling's  solution,  preferably  by  weighing  the  oxide  of  copper 
formed :  (6)  by  means  of  the  Polarimeter.  The  following  ia  an  example 
(taken  from  a  memoir  by  Dr  Lea^)  which  illustrates  the  accuracy  with 
which  by  careful  experimenting,  the  amounts  of  the  products  can  be 
determined. 

1  Sheridan  Lea,  *A  Gomparative   Study  of  Artificial   and   Natural   Digestion. 
Jomnal  of  Physiology,  Vol.  zi.  1890,  p.  284. 
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3*412  grammes  of  starch  boiled  in  100  c.c.  of  water  were  digested  at 
40°  C.  with  100  C.C  of  dilute  human  saliva  for  15  hours,  and  their  products 
subjected  to  the  previously  described  process : 

3*412  grammes  starch  yielded  0*505  grammes  dextrin 

2*838         „       maltose 

3-343 

Whilst  the  nature  and  characters  of  the  sugar  which  is  produced 
are  not  the  subject  of  dispute,  considerable  divergence  of  opinion  ex- 
ists as  to  the  number  and  the  character  of  the  individual  dextrins 
which  are  the  ultimate  products  of  the  action  of  a  diastatic  ferment 
on  starch.  The  most  recent  researches  on  the  subject,  by  Brown  and 
Morris,  have  led  these  observers  to  the  conclusion  that  the  physical 
and  chemical  properties  of  the  different  dextrins  precipitable  at 
several  successive  stages  of  the  process  may  be  accounted  for  on  the 
supposition  of  their  being  mixtures  of  maltose  with  one  definite 
achroodextrin  which  is  entirely  free  from  reducing  power  and  which 
has  a  specific  rotation  (a)2)  =  194°'8  and  (a)j  =  2l(i\  The  above 
dextrin  was  obtained  in  a  state  of  freedom  from  maltose  by  sub- 
jecting it  to  the  action  of  Knapp's  reagent,  viz.  heating  it  with  a 
solution  of  cyanide  of  silver  in  solution  of  sodium  hydrate. 

Kaitodextrin.  In  addition  to  this  achroodextrin  and  maltose,  and 
having  properties  which  more  nearly  resemble  the  latter  than  the 
former,  there  occurs,  at  least  under  certain  circumstances,  a  body 
first  obtained  in  an  impure  condition  (i.e.  contaminated  with  mal- 
tose) by  Herzfeld,  which  is  possessed  of  reducing  powers,  whose 
specific  rotation  is  for  (a)j  =  193°l  and  for  (a)i)  =  174°*5;  to  this 
body  Brown  and  Morris  retain  the  name  of  maltodextrin  ascribed  to 
it  by  Herfeld. 

isKaitose  '^^^  question  cannot  be  answered  with  complete 

the  only  Sugar  precision.  Brown  and  Heron  ^  have  shewn  that  the 
mrodnoedby  diastatic  ferment  of  pancreatic  juice  possesses  the 
the  aotton  of  property,  which  is  not  possessed  by  malt-diastase,  of 
JJ^^J^  transforming  a  small  proportion  of  maltose  into  dex- 

trose, when  the  action  is  prolonged.  Reasoning  on  the 
ground  of  the  apparent  identity  of  the  actions  of  the  Salivary  and 
Pancreatic  diastatic  ferments  in  their  mode  of  action  on  starcn,  we 
should  be  inclined  to  surmise  that  the  ultimate  products  resulting 
from  the  two  ferments  would  be  the  same.  It  must  be  stated,  how- 
ever, that  in  his  research  Lea  did  not  obtain  evidence  of  the  forma- 
tion of  any  sugar  but  maltose. 

^  Brown  and  Heron,  *Some  Observations  upon  the  Hydrolytic  Ferments  of  the 
Pancreas  and  small  Intestine.*    Froceedingt  of  the  BoyaX  Society,  1880,  p.  898. 
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The  following  list  exhibits  the  products  of  the  action  of  diastatic 
ferments  on  starch,  with  certain  of  their  distinguishing  characters. 
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Pat^rmtuM,  "Dextrose  being  the  substance  of  which  the  reducing 

tUa  of  tlM  power  was  first  determined,  it  may  be  taken  as  the  standard 
eapile  oodd*  to  which  to  refer  all  other  carbohydrates,  the  cuprio  oxide 
nOnODg  reducing  power  being  the  amount  of  cupric  oxide  calculated 

JJ^^«^«-    for  dextrose  C,H,,0,,  which  100  parts  reduce.     Thus  the 

cupric  oxide  reducing  power  of  dextrose  being  100,  that  of 

maltose  is  65,  and  that  of  milk  sugar  70. 


Ida 
liydratosi 


^  This  paragraph  is  taken  verbatim  from  Miller's  Elements  of  ChemUtry,  edited  by 
Professor  Armstrong  and  Mr  Groyes.    5th  Ed.  (1880)  Vol.  ni.  p.  568. 
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The  cuprio  solution  employed,  which  is  usually  termed  Fehling's 
solution,  IB  prepared  by  dissolving  34*639  grammes  of  pure  crystallised 
cupric  sulphate  in  about  200  c.a  of  water,  and  in  another  vessel  173 
grammes  of  pure  potassio  sodic  tartrate — so-called  Hochelle  salts — ^in 
480  c.c.  of  a  solution  of  pure  sodic  hydrate  of  specific  gravity  1*14;  the 
first  solution  is  then  added  gradually  to  the  second,  and  the  deep-blue 
coloured  clear  fluid  is  diluted  to  1000  c.c.  It  must  be  kept  in  a  cool,  dcvrk 
place,  in  well-closed  bottles,  filled  to  the  top,  as  the  action  of  light  or  the 
absorption  of  carbonic  anhydride  would  lead  to  the  separation  of  cuprous 
oxide  on  mere  exposure  to  heat.  Before  using  the  solution,  mix  10  c.  c.  of 
it  with  40  c.  0.  of  water,  and  boil  the  mixture  for  some  minutes ;  if  this 
produces  the- least  change,  and  causes  the  separation  of  even  the  smallest 
quantity  of  cuprous  oxide,  the  solution  is  unfit  for  use.  Of  this  solution 
25 — 30  c.c.  are  poured  into  a  beaker  of  130 — 140  c.c  capacity,  together 
with  about  50  c.a  of  boiling  well-boiled  water;  the  beaker  is  then  placed 
in  a  water  bath,  which  is  kept  boiling,  and  at  the  end  of  five  or  six 
minutes,  when  the  dilute  copper  solution  has  acquired  as  nearly  as  possible 
the  temperature  of  the  bath,  a  known  quantity  of  the  solution  to  be  tested 
is  added,  and  the  heating  continued  for  twelve  or  fourteen  minutes.  If 
the  blue  colour  completely  disappe&rs  in  the  first  three  or  four  minutes,  it 
can  be  restored  by  adding  quickly  more  copper  solution,  but  if  two  or 
three  additions  be  necessary  to  insure  an  excess,  the  experiment  must  be 
sacrificed,  and  a  fresh  one  made  with  a  smaller  quantity  of  the  carbo- 
hydrate solution.  Satisfactory  results  cannot  be  obtained  unless  this  pre- 
caution be  adopted :  the  numbers  generally  falling  too  low  with  solutions 
of  maltose  or  the  glucoses,  and  too  high  when  dextrin  is  also  present^  if  the 
amount  of  cupric  solution  employed  be  not  fi:om  the  first  in  excess.  After 
thirteen  or  fourteen  minutes  heating,  the  precipitated  cuprous  oxide  is 
rapidly  filtered  out,  washed  with  boiling,  well-boiled  water,  dried,  and 
ignited  in  the  usual  way ;  strong  ignition  in  an  open  porcelain  crucible  for 
five  or  six  minutes  completely  converts  the  cuprous  into  cupric  oxide,  and 
treatment  with  nitric  acid  is  unnecessary. 

The  time  of  heating  above  mentioned  gives  the  true  reduction  for 
dextrose  and  maltose,  and  the  quantity  of  cuprous  oxide  precipitated 
remains  constant,  even  if  the  heating  be  continued  for  twenty  minutes ; 
but  if  the  solution  in  addition  contains  dextrin,  the  reduction  becomes 
greater,  owing  doubtless  to  the  slow  conversion  of  the  dextrin  into  sub- 
stances capable  of  acting  upon  the  cupric  solution  (O'SuUivan,  Jowrru  Chem. 
Sac,  1876,  II.  130). 

The  cupric  oxide  reducing  power  is  often  determined  volumetrically, 
with  the  previously  mentioned  Fehling's  solution,  of  which  10  c.c.  corre- 
spond to  0*05  grammes  of  dextrose.  10  c.  a  of  the  cupric  solution  and  40  c.  c. 
of  water  are  heated  in  a  water  bath  kept  boiling,  and  the  highly  dilute 
solution  of  the  carbohydrate  is  added  in  small  quantities  from  a  burette, 
until  the  blueish-green  colour  of  the  solution  entirely  disappears.  Although 
concordant  results  may,  with  great  care,  be  obtained  by  this  process,  the 
polarimetrical  method  is  far  more  reliable,  and  involves  very  little  more 
trouble  in  its  execution." 

The  products         It  is  true  of  all  enzymes  that  the  substances  which 
of    ferment-     result  from   their  action  as  they  accumulate  in  the 
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Htm  aot  ir^  medium  in  the  act  of  fermentation,  gradually  slow,  and 
*  '  ""  ultimately  arrest  the  specific  process,  which  may  be  re- 
stored to  its  original  intensity  more  or  less  completely 
by  dilution,  or  still  better  by  separating  the  soluble 
ferment  products  by  diffusion.  In  order  to  accomplish 
the  latter  object,  the  process  of  digestion  has  been  carried  out  in 
Bpeciallv  constructed  dialysers,  such  as  those  which  we  owe  to 
Kronecker  (Fig.  2),  and  that  of  Sheridan  Lea,  shewn  in  the  accom- 
panying figures  (Fig.  3).    In  Lea's  apparatus  the  digestive  process  ia 


Fio.  2.    Ebokeckeb'b 
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carried  on  in  a  tube  of  parchment  paper,  which  is  surrounded   by 
liquid  which  is  kept  at  a  constant  temperature,  the  tube  being  also 


Fio.  8.    Db  Shbbidan  Lka*b  Apparatus  fob  bepabatinq  by  mbams  op  dialysis,  thb 

PBODUCTB  OF  DIGESTION,   AND  FOB  KEBPINa  THE  DIOESTIVB  UIXTUBE  IN  MOTION. 

subjected  to  a  continuously  recurring  movement,  so  as  to  imitate  as 
nearly  as  possible  the  conditions  which  exist  in  the  alimentary  canal. 
"  By  means  of  this  apparatus  a  distant  and  incomplete  approxi- 
mation to  two  of  the  more  important  conditions  under  which  normal 
digestion  takes  place  may  be  realised,  vizw,  continuous  movement  and 
removal  of  digestive  products.  The  substance  to  be  digested  is 
placed  inside  the  dialyser-tube  (t)  together  with  the  digestive  fluid  ; 
(g)  is  filled  up  to  the  level  of  the  tubulure  (c)  with  a  fluid  similar  in 
composition  to  that  which  is  in  (t)  but  minus  any  ferment,  and  the 
contents  of  (g)  and  (t)  are  maintained  at  any  desired  digestive 
temperature  by  means  of  the  current  of  water  which  flows  through  (a). 
Finally,  the  dialyser-tube  is  kept  in  constant  motion  by  the  string 

"The  mixing  of  the  contents  of  (i)  is  very  perfect,  waves  which 
might  almost  be  called  '  peristaltic '  running  up  the  flexible  walls  of 
the  dialyser-tube  each  time  it  is  suddenly  lowered  after  its  more 
gradual  ascent.    The  removal  of  the  digestive  products  is  on  the 
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one  hand  incomplete  and  falls  far  short  of  the  activity  of  the  removal 
existing  in  normal  digestion,  for  it  is  dependent  merely  apon  the 
diffiisibility  of  the  products.  In  the  body,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
have  now  every  reason  for  regarding  the  absorption  of  products  as 
dependent  primarily  upon  a  specific  sdective  activity  of  the  epithelium 
limng  the  alimentary  canal,  and  not  merely  upon  the  physical 
properties  of  the  substances  to  be  absorbed.  So  far,  however,  as 
diffusion  is  the  only  obvious  means  at  our  disposal  for  removing  the 
digestive  products,  the  dialyser  above  described  is  extremely  effi- 
cientV 

The  Bagar  which  results  from  the  action  of  Saliva  on  Starch, 

MALTOSE, 

However  large  the  quantity  of  diastatic  enzyme  present  in  a 
starch  solution  and  however  favourable  the  circumstances,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  in  vitro,  the  conversion  into  maltose  does  not 
proceed  beyond  a  certain  point.  The  tendency  of  all  such  transfor- 
mations is  to  proceed  at  first  speedily  and  to  attain  a  point  of  equi- 
librium beyond  which  further  progress  is  relatively  very  slow.  This 
point  of  equilibrium  in  the  case  of  starch  acted  upon  by  malt  extract 
under  the  conditions  in  which  Brown  and  Heron  experimented  was 
reached  when  the  mixed  products  possessed  a  specific  rotation 
{a)j  =s  162*6,  and  a  reducing  power  k  =  493,  properties  which  cor- 
respond to  a  mixture  composed  of 

Maltose  80*9 
Dextrin  19*1, 

and  which  might  be  expressed  by  the  reaction 

10  CjjH^  +  8  H.0  =  8  Cj^jjOy  +  2  CjjHjjOjj 

Starch  Maltose  Dextrin 

Lea  has  however  shewn  that  if  conditions  resembling  those  which 
presumedly  exist  in  the  alimentary  canal  be  realized,  viz.  if  the 
solution  of  starch  be  not  too  concentrated,  if  the  diastatic  ferment  be 
active  and  the  sugar  formed  removed,  there  is  no  such  limit  to  the 
transformation  of  starch  as  indicated  by  the  above  equation  so 
that  conversion  into  sugar  tends  to  be  complete. 

p^  Maltose,  for  which  the  terms  amyline  or  starch- 

of  maitoM.        sugar  have  also  been  proposed,  crystallises  from  water 

or  alcohol  in  white  crusts  composed  of  fine  needles.  It 
is  very  soluble  in  water,  but  much  less  so  in  alcohol.  It  is  isomeric 
with  cane  sugar,  but  its  crystals  possess  one  atom  of  water  of  crystal- 
lisation (C,jS„0   +H,0),  which  is  expelled  at  100°  C. 

Maltose  is  dextro-rotatory  and  like  glucose  reduces  Fehling's 
Bolution. 

^  Sheridan   Lea,  *A  Comparative    Study  of   Artificial  and  Kataral  Digestion.* 
Jmtmal  of  Phytiology,  Vol.  xi.  (1890,  p.  227  et  seq.). 
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Its  higher  optical  activity  and  smaller  reducing  power  as  com- 
pared with  glucose  is  exhibited  below. 

Beduoing  Power.      Optical  Activity. 

Glucose  100  68* 

Maltose  65  + 150" 

Maltose  is  easily  and  completely  fermented  by  yeast  When  a 
mixture  of  maltose  and  sucro-dextrose  or  glucose  is  fermented,  the 
whole  of  the  former  is  said  to  disappear  before  the  latter  is  touched^ 
When  heated  for  3  hours  with  very  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  maltose 
yields  98*3 — ^8*9  of  its  weight  of  dextrose. 

By  the  action  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  upon  maltose  at  tempera- 
tures between  80**  and  90*"  C,  there  is  obtained,  as  the  only  product, 
a  dextrose  having  the  specific  rotation  (a)j  =  58**'65,  and  a  cupric 
reducing  power  of  100*. 

When  boiled  with  a  solution  of  potassium  or  sodium  hydi-ate, 
solutions  of  maltose  react  as  solutions  of  dextrose,  assuming  a  yellow 
amber  colour  which  gradually  deepens  into  a  dark  yellowish  brown  as 
the  process  of  boiling  is  continued. 

Similarly,  maltose  resembles  dextrose  in  its  behaviour  when  boiled 
with  a  solution  of  sodium  carbonate  and  basic  bismuth  nitrate,  or 
bismuth  carbonate ;  the  bismuth  is  reduced  and  the  powder  suspended 
in  the  liquid  becomes  brown. 

With  Phenyl-hydrazin  NH,  -  NH  (C,H,)  maltose,  like  the  other 
true  sugars,  forms  a  compound ;  a  so-call^  phenyl-maltosazon,  which 
separates  in  clusters  of  yellow  crystals ;  the  compound  which  consists 
of  two  molecules  of  maltose  and  two  molecules  of  phenyl-hydrazin, 
has  the  composition  C^H„N^O^:  is  soluble  in  about  75  parts  of  hot 
water  and  melts  at  about  206°'.  Whilst  in  its  melting  point  this 
compound  resembles  the  analogous  glucosazon,  C„H„N^O^  (which 
melts  at  205°  C),  which  is  formed  by  the  action  of  phenyl-hydrazin 
on  grape  sugar,  it  is  distinguished  from  it  by  the  fact  that  the 
latter  compound  is  almost  insoluble  in  water. 

In  order  to  obtain  this  interesting  compound  of  Phenyl-hydrazin  and 
maltose  the  general  process  employed  in  the  preparation  of  all  the  osazones 
is  followed.  Dissolve  2  grammes  of  phenyl-hydrazin  hydrochloride  with 
twice  its  weight  of  sodium  acetate  in  20  c.c.  of  distilled  water. 

To  a  fairly  concentrated  solution  of  maltose  add  an  equal  volume  of 
this  solution  and  place  the  mixture  in  a  water  bath,  keeping  it  at  lOO*"  0. 
for  half-an-hour.  The  liquid  assumes  a  yellow  colour  and  if  sufficiently 
concentrated  commences  to  deposit  the  crystalline  maltosazone;  on  allow- 

^  The  rotatory  power  of  glucose  solutions  varies  with  their  concentratibn  and  tem- 
perature, diminishmg  as  the  concentration  is  less  and  vice  versa  (Tollens). 

«  Miller's  Chemistry,  Vol.  in.  p.  618. 

'  Brown  and  Heron,  Op,  cit,,  p.  620. 

4  EmU  Fischer,  *Synthesen  in  der  Zuckergruppe.'  Beriehte  d,  devUeh,  ehem, 
OetelUchaft.    Berlin,  1890  (No.  12),  S.  2119. 
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ing  it  to  cool  the  deposit  iacreases  in  amount     TTnder  the   microacope 
clusters  of  yellow  ctjstalB  are  observed. 

When  boiled  for  a  short  time  with  &  solutioo  of  cupric  acetate 
containing  free  acetic  acid,  maltose  does  not  reduce  it,  whilst  glucose 
under  the  same  circumstances  partially  reduces  the  solutioa. 

Barfoed's  Beagent,  wMch  is  employed  as  a  distinguishing  test  between 
maltose  and  deztnwe,  is  a  solution  of  1  part  of  cupric  acetate  in  15  parts 
of  water;  to  200  c.c.  of  this  solution  Sec.  acetic  acid,  of  38  per  cent.,  are 
added. 

From  the  facts  which  have  heen  enunciated  it  has 
been  surmised  by  Musculus  and  Gruber',  and  by  Brown 
and   Heron,  that  starch  is  a   polysaccharide  haviug  a 
formula    (C„H|„0,„),,   which    under  the    influence   of 
"r~T_  ~  hydrolytic  agencies  undergoes  successive  hydrations  and 

decompositions. 

As  a  result  of  their  researches.  Brown  and  Heron  described  a 
series  of  erythrodextrins  and  achroodextrins,  of  gradually  diminishing 
molecular  weight,  which  they  believed  to  be  formed  during  the  process 
of  diastatic  hydrolysis,  each  complex  dextriu  splittiug  up  into  a 
molecule  of  maltose  and  a  molecule  of  a  dextrin  of  smaller  molecular 
weight,  and  of  less  complexity.  The  more  receut  researches  of  Brown 
in  conjunction  with  Morris  have  not  however  confirmed  this  hypothe- 
sis. According  to  these  researches  all  the  iutermediate  products 
which  may  be  separated  from  a  solutioa  of  starch  which  is  being 
acted  upon  by  a  diastatic  ferment,  may  be  accounted  for  as  compounds 
of  a  non-reducing  dextrin  with  maltose.  At  the  same  time,  as  has 
been  already  mentioned,  there  appears  under  certain  circumstauces  to 
be  farmed  a  body  termed  malto-dextrin  which  stands  in  near  relation 
to  the  non-reducing  dextrin  and  to  maltose,  and  which,  under  the 
influeoce  of  a  diastatic  enzyme,  readily  yields  maltose. 

Brown  and  Morris  believe  that  the  molecule  of  starch  cannot  consist  of 
le«  than  an  aggregation  of  5  times  the  molecule  (C„H„0,„),.  They  would 
repr«wnt  the  starch  molecule  as 


L(c„ 

Under  the  action  of  a  diastatic  ferment  the  complex  molecule  gradually 
is  d^p^ed,  by  successive  remoi^ls  of  the  ternary  groups. 

The  removal  of  each  (C,^„0|,),  group  is  accomplished  prior  to  its 

ZeitKhr.  f.  phytioL 
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complete  hydration,  the  ternary  compound  being  split  off  in  the  form  of 
malto-dextrin,  when  one  of  its  sub-groups  has  been  hydrated,  thus : — 

(CHO)+HO=l  ^»^««^»' 

Oneofthefiye  Malto-dextrin. 

ternary  groups  oon- 
stitutiiig  the  hypothetical 
starch  moleoale. 

Under  the  influence  of  fresh  diastatic  ferment)  acting  under  favourable 
conditions,  malto-dextrin  readily  undergoes  the  change  indicated  in  the 
following  equation : 


Malto-dextrin.  Maltose. 


( 


These  hypotheses,  advanced  to  explain  the  action  of  malt  extract  on 
starch,  will  apply  mtUatis  mutandis  to  the  changes  induced  by  any  diastatic 
enzyme. 

iDfluonM 
of    certain  Carbolic  acid,  unless  when  present  in  the  proportion 

poiBonoua  of  5  per  cent,  of  the  starch  jelly,  does  not  interfere  with 

agents  on  dla-    the  diastatic  action  of  saliva, 
static  action. 

Salicylic  acid  possesses,  on  the  contrary,  a  much  more  powerful 
action.  According  to  Julius  Miiller\  salicylic  acid  in  the  proportion 
of  0*2  per  cent.,  retards  the  action  of  saliva  upon  starch-paste,  whilst 
in  the  proportion  of  1  per  cent,  it  arrests  it.  Although,  therefore, 
susceptible  in  a  high  degree  to  the  action  of  salicylic  acid,  the 
diastatic  salivary  ferment  is  not  so  much  so  as  diastase,  as  will  be 
again  referred  to  in  the  sequel. 

Some  poisons,  as  arsenious  acid',  possess  no  power  of  influencing 
the  diastatic  ferment  of  saliva;  others,  such  as  hydrocyanic  acid, 
possess  this  power  only  in  a  feeble  degree  and  when  present  in  large 
quantities. 

Is  the  dla-  Although  the  ultimate  products  of  the  action  of 
static  ferment  the  diastatic  ferment  of  saliva  and  vegetable  diastase 
of  the  aaUva    appear  to  be  identical,  there  are  facts  which  conclusively 

^*S!SLtaMt    P^^^®  ^^®  individuality  of  these  two  bodies. 

The  following  are  certain  points  of  difference  between 
malt-diastase  and  salivary  ferment 

1.  Malt-diastase  acts  powerfully  upon  starch  through  a  wide 
range  of  temperatures ;  its  activity  is  greatest  at  60"^  C,  and  then 

1  Miiller,  *Ueber  die  antiseptischen  Eigenschaften  der  Salicylsiiare,  gegeniiber  der 
Garbolsaare.'    Joum.  f.  prakt,  Chemie^  New  ser.,  Vol.  x.  p.  45. 

^  Schafer  and  Bohxn,  *  Ueber  den  Einfluss  des  Arsens  aaf  die  Wirkung  der  nnge- 
formten  Fermente.'  Verhandl,  d.  phytik.-med,  Gesellsch,  in  WUrzburg,  N.  F.  Vol.  ni. 
p.  2S8. 
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commences  to  decline,  not  being  entirely  destroyed  till  the  tempera- 
ture approaches  80"*  C. 

It  has  been  shewn,  however,  by  O'SuUivan  and  by  Brown  and 
Heron  that  the  changes  which  are  brought  about  by  malt-diastase 
are  influenced  in  a  very  marked  manner  by  temperature. 

The  range  of  temperature  at  which  the  salivary  ferment  acts 
most  powerfully  is  according  to  Roberts  very  wide,  viz.  from  30° — 45°. 
Accoitling  to  Kjeldahl  the  most  favourable  temperature  is  46°  C 
The  ferment  is  however  destroyed  when  its  solutions  are  heated  to 
between  65°  and  70°  (Roberts),  i.e.  at  a  temperature  10  degrees 
lower  than  that  which  destroys  the  action  of  malt 

2.  Salicylic  acid  when  present  in  the  proportion  of  0*05  per  cent, 
at  once  stops  all  action  of  malt-diastase  upon  starch-paste.  In  such 
proportions,  it  exerts  no  perceptible  action  on  the  salivary  ferment.  It 
IS  only  when  present  in  the  proportion  of  0*1  per  cent,  that  the  least 
slowing  influence  is  perceptible,  and  as  much  as  1  per  cent,  must  be 
present  in  order  to  arrest  entirely  the  action  of  the  terment. 


Sect.  4.    Excretion  of  Medicinal  Substances  in  the  Saliva. 

Certain  medicinal  agents,  as  potassium  iodide,  are  excreted  in  the 
saliva.  Others  are  not,  e.g.  potassium  ferrocyanide.  Mercury,  of 
which  medicinal  preparations  induce,  under  certain  circumstances, 
profuse  salivation,  has  been  detected  in  saliva. 

It  is  said  that  lead  can  be  detected'  in  the  saliva  of  persons 
suffering  firom  lead-poisoning,  in  whom  salivation  has  been  induced 
by  injection  of  pilocarpin.  Under  similar  circumstances  arsenic  has 
not  been  detected. 

jj^pmj^  ^  Langley  and  Fletcher  found  (1)  on  injecting  50  c.c. 
•aentton  of  of  a  solution  of  lithium  nitrate  into  the  blood  that  the 
entain  salts  first  drop  of  saliva  secreted  both  from  the  submaxillary 
wiiMi  injeeted  ^^^  grom  the  parotid  gland  shewed  the  lithium  band  in 
Into  tiiA  loood.  ^Y^^  spectroscope;  (2)  on  injecting  50  c.c.  of  a  solution  of 
potassium  iodide  into  the  blood,  the  salt  was  present  in  all  the  drops 
of  saliva  after  the  first  six,  appearing  first  in  the  submaxillary 
secretion,  which  flows  more  rapidly  than  the  parotid,  although  the 
quantity  of  iodide  was  larger  in  the  parotid  than  in  the  submaxillary 
^diva. 


1  Kilhne,  Lehrbueh,  p.  21. 

3  KjelcUiil,  'Untersachmigen  Uber  znckerbildende  Fermente.'  Abstracted  from  the 
original  Swedish  by  Hammarsten,  Maly's  Jahresberichti  Vol.  iz.  p.  381. 

'  Ponchet,  *Becherohe  des  substanoes  m^dicamen  tenses  et  toziques  dans  la  Salive.* 
Campte$  Renduit  Vol.  lzxzix.  p.  244. 

*  Lang^y  and  Fletcher,  Op.  eit,  pp.  149  and  160. 
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Sect.  6.    Changes  which  the  Saliva  undergoes  in  Disease. 

Salivary  Concretions. 

From  the  difficulties  and  inconvenience  which  attend  the  collec- 
tion of  large  quantities  of  saliva  but  little  knowledge  is  possessed  of 
the  changes  which  it  undergoes  in  disease.  Our  information  is 
limited  almost  entirely  to  that  which  relates  to  the  passage  of 
abnormal  ingredients  into  the  secretion. 

BaUva  In  In  diabetes,  the  saliva,  which  was  formerly  supposed 

dui-t...  to  contain  sugar,  is  said  to  be  free  from  sugar,  ^^  to 

contain  lactic  acid,  and  to  have,  in  consequence,  an  acid  reaction. 

The  Author  has  examined  the  saliva  collected  in  two  cases  of 
diabetes,  after  the  subcutaneous  injection  of  pilocarpin.  The  first  was 
that  of  a  diabetic  passing  large  quantities  of  highly  saccharine  urine, 
and  charged  with  the  acetone-like  body  which  gives  a  red  colour 
with  ferric  chloride  ;  this  patient  succumbed  to  an  attack  of  diabetic 
coma  a  few  days  after  the  examination  of  the  saliva.  The  saliva  had 
a  very  marked  alkaline  reaction.  It  contained  no  trace  of  sugar.  It 
contained  a  trace  of  sulphocyanates. 

In  a  second  case  of  diabetes,  in  a  woman,  the  saliva  had  likewise 
a  very  marked  alkaline  reaction.     It  contained  no  trace  of  sugar. 

These  two  observations  are  in  contradiction  to  the  usual  statement 
that  the  saliva  of  diabetics  is  acid. 

BaUva  In  The  colouring  matters  of  the  bile  and  the  bile  salts 

Jaundice.  ^^^  generally  stated  not  to  occur  ^  in  the  saliva  of  per- 

sons with  jaundice.    According  to  Fenwick,  however,  their  presence 
may  be  detected  in  certain  cases'. 

BaUva  In  In  diseases  of  the  kidney  the  amount  of  albumin  in 

5^^*'"  the  saliva  may  be  much  increased,  as  has  been  noticed 

by  Vulpian',  who  examined  the  saliva  of  such  patients 
after  administering  pilocarpin.  When  in  such  cases  the  excretion  of 
urea  by  the  kidneys  diminishes,  this  constituent  is  found  in  saliva  in 
much  larger  quantities  than  normal*. 

Salivary  Concretions, 

Salivary  concretions  occur  in  the  acini  and  in  the  ducts  of  the 
salivary  glands,  as  well  as  in  the  buccal  glands.     Often  they  are  of 

^  See  y.  Jaksoh,  Clinical  IHagnom.  Tranalated  by  Dr  James  Cagney,  London 
1890,  see  p.  57. 

'  Fenwiok,  'Lecture  on  the  presence  of  bile  in  the  Saliva.'  Lancet^  1877,  Vol.  ii. 
308. 

Fenwick,  The  Saliva  as  a  Test  for  Functional  Disorders  of  the  Liver.  London 
1887,  see  p.  11. 

<  Yolpian,  'Augmentation  des  matidres  albumino!des  dans  la  saliye  des  albumi- 
nuriques.*    Comptes  Rendus,  Vol.  Lzxxyni.  p.  1165. 

*  Ritter,  abstracted  in  Maly*s  Jahresberichti  YoL  i.  p.  166. 
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small,  indeed  of  microscopical  dimensions ;  sometimes,  and  then  they 
usually  occupy  the  ducts  of  the  salivary  glands,  they  are  much  larger, 
being  of  the  size  of  a  pea  and  sometimes  very  much  larger. 

The  larger  salivary  concretions  are  round  or  oval,  smooth  or 
rough,  sometimes  of  a  white,  and  sometimes  of  a  yellowish  grey 
colour,  usually  homogeneous,  and  pulverisable.  Sometimes  they  are 
hard  and  stratified,  rarely  they  exhibit  a  radiated  structure  and 
possess  a  visible  nucleus.  Barely,  when  powdered,  they  exhibit 
crystalline  fragments.  When  treated  with  dilute  mineral  acids,  the 
mineral  salts  of  the  concretion  are  dissolved,  leaving  an  organic 
mass.  Such  concretions  usually  occur  singly  in  the  duct  of  one  of  the 
glands,  though  more  rarely  several  (as  many  as  ten)  are  found.  They 
weigh  as  a  rule  from  1'5  to  2  grammes,  exceptionally  as  much  as 
3  or  4  grammes,  and  occur  most  frequently  in  Wharton's  duct; 
in  the  parotid  they  occur  about  ten  times  less  frequently  than  in 
the  submaxillary  gland,  and  in  the  sublingual  gland  they  are  still 
rarer\'  According  to  Kuhne,  salivary  concretions  usually  contain 
the  salivary  diastatic  ferment,  so  that  when  powdered  they  act 
energetically  upon  starcL 

The  following  tabular  statement*  exhibits  the  results  of  analyses 
of  salivary  concretions  by  various  observers : 


1 

Wright. 

V.  Bibra. 

Leoano. 

Besson. 

Gelding- 
Bird. 

Gonstitiients  in 
100  parts. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

13-9 

20 

16 

2 

Calcium  carbonate 

81-3 

79-4 

80-7 

„       phosphate 

41       5-0 

4-2 

38-2 

76 

66 

76 

Magnesium  phosphate 

—       — 

61 

1 

Solable  salts 

6-2 

4-8 

61 

j  38-1 

Organic  matters 

7-1 

8-5 

8-3 

5-0 

25 

23 

Water  and  loss 

1-3 

2-3 

1-7 

6-3 

Tartar  of  the  Teeth. 

The  tartar  of  the  teeth  is  in  great  part  composed  of  salts  which 
have  been  deposited  from  the  saliva,  and  it  therefore  has  much 
resemblance  to  salivary  concretions.  The  tartar  occurs  usually  in 
masses  which  are  of  a  yellowish,  greenish  or  brown  colour.  Besides 
salts  they  contain  mucus,  squamous  epithelium  cells,  and  long  filaments 
of  Leptothrix  buccalis,  all  of  which  are  rendered  evident  if  a  little 
of  the  powdered  concretion  be  treated  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid 
and  the  residue  be  examined  microscopically. 

1  Hofmann,  Lehrbuch  der  Zoocheme,  Wien,  1S79,  p.  14S. 

3  Oomp-Besanez,  Lehrbueh  der  phytiologischen  Chemie,  4th  Ed.  (1S7S),  p.  476. 
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It  is  said  that  the  composition  of  the  tartar  of  the  incisor  teeth 
differs  from  that  of  the  molar  teeth,  the  latter  containing  mucli 
larger  quantities  of  phosphate  of  iron  and  more  silica. 

The  tartar  is  as  stated  above  in  great  part  produced   by  the 

Srecipitation  of  the  salts  of  the  saliva ;  in  part  nowever  it  is  produced, 
oubtless,  by  the  precipitation  of  lime  and  iron  salts  of  the  food 
through  the  agency  of  the  alkaline  phosphates  contained  in  the 
saliva. 

The  following  are  analyses  exhibiting  the  composition  of  Tartar 
(Vergnes*). 


Tartar 

of  the 

Tartar  of  Molar 

Inoisor  Teeth. 

Teeth. 

Phosphate  of  calcium 

63-88 

62-56 

55-11       63-12 

Carbonate        „ 

8-48 

8-12 

7-36         8-01 

Phosphate  of  iron 

2-72 

0-82 

12-74        4-01 

Silica 

0-21 

0-21 

0-37        0-38 

Alkaline  salts 

M 

0-14 

0-31 

Organic  matter 

24-69 

27-98 

24-40      24-01 

Sect.  6.    Directions  for  the  Quantitative  Analysis  of 

Saliva. 

CoUection.  When  it  is  thought  desirable  to  examine  saliva  of 

man,  care  should  be  taken  to  collect  it  an  hour  or  two 
after  a  meal,  and  the  precaution  should  be  taken  to  have  the  mouth 
thoroughly  rinsed  out  with  water. 

Since  the  discovery  of  the  powerful  sialagogue  action  of  jaborandi 
and  its  active  principle  pilocarpin,  a  subcutaneous  injection  of  the 
latter  would  usually  be  employed  in  obtaining  saliva  from  the  human 
subject  for  analysis.  Within  ten  minutes  after  such  an  injection 
salivation  occurs  so  as  to  admit  of  considerable  quantities  being 
collected. 

Determina- 
tiion  of  reao-  Proceed  as  directed  in  Vol.  L  p.  26. 

tlon. 

Detennina-         This  should  be  eflfected  by  means  of  the  bottle  (see 
tlon  Of  spedlLc    Vol.  L  p.  174). 
gravity.  ^  ' 

Dotoxmlna- 
tlon  of  water,  Proceed  exactly  as  indicated  in  the  case  of  blood  ; 

total      solids    using,  however,  20  c.c.  of  saliva, 
and  salts. 

1  Vergnes,  Dti  txirtrt  dentaire,  Paris,  1869,  Svo.,  quoted  by  Gautier,  Chimie  physio^ 
logique^  VoL  ii.  p.  281. 
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A  known  weight  (30 — 50  grms.)  of  filtered  saliva  is 

tton  of  Bmein    treated  with  a  few  drops  of  acetic  acid.     Mucin  is  pre- 

(with    nAtiiA-    cipitated;  it  may  be  collected  on  a  weighed  filter,  washed 

'™''  with  absolute  alcohol  and  then  with  ether,  and  the 

combined  weight  of  filter  and  mucin  determined. 

DeUrmiiia-  All  saliva  contains,  as  has  been  said,  some  proteid 

tion  of  Pro-  bodies  in  solution.  As  the  quantity  is  small  and  there 
*•**■•  is  always  some,  usually  a  preponderating  quantity  of 

mucin,  the  determination  does  not  admit  of  great  accuracy.  The 
following  plan  is  recommended,  but  is  only  applicable  when  con- 
siderable quantities  of  saliva  are  available. 

To  50,  or  better  still  100  grms.  of  saliva  add  a  few  drops  of  acetic 
acid ;  collect  the  precipitated  mucin,  following  the  directions  given  in 
the  last  paragraph.  To  the  filtrate  add  at  least  three  times  its  volume 
of  absolute  alcohol,  and  set  aside  the  mixture  for  24  hours.  Collect 
the  precipitate  on  a  weighed-filter,  wash  with  absolute  alcohol,  and 
ether,  and  then  with  boiling  water.  The  filter  with  its  contents  is 
then  dried,  first  in  the  water-oven  and  then  in  the  air-oven  at  120°C., 
and  weighed  between  watch-glasses.  Thus  we  determine  the  com- 
bined weight  of  the  proteids  and  of  certain  of  the  salts  present  in  the 
portion  of  saliva  analysed.  The  filter  and  contents  are  then  ignited 
in  a  weighed  platinum  capsule,  and  after  the  operation  the  weight  of 
the  ash  left  is  determined.  On  subtracting  from  the  weight  of  the  pro- 
teids and  ash,  as  found  by  the  previous  operation,  the  weight  of  the 
ash,  we  obtain  the  weight  of  the  proteids  present. 

Detemiliui- 
tion    of    the         The  presence  of  sulphocyanic  acid  is  established 

vnBtnm    and    by  the  tests  referred  to  at  page  19. 

^!!^J^^2         T^®  amount  of  sulphocyanic   acid   is   best  deter- 

*  '^***"  '^  mined  by  the  following  method,  which  was  carried  out 

by  Munk  at  the  suggestion  of  Salkowski* : — 
fhotL 

A  known  weight  of  saliva  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  an  alco- 
holic solution  of  the  dry  residue  is  made ;  this  is  evaporated  to  dryness, 
dissolved  in  water,  and  the  clear  solution  is  precipitated  by  means  of 
silver  nitrate  and  nitric  acid ;  the  precipitate  is  washed,  collected  on 
a  filter,  and  dried  at  lOO''  C. ;  it  is  then  ignited  in  a  silver  dish,  with 
pure  sodium  hydrate  and  potassium  nitrate.  The  fused  mass  is  dis- 
solved in  water  and  the  solution  is  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid 
and  barium  chloride,  which  precipitates  the  sulphuric  acid  formed 
by  the  oxidation  of  the  sulphocyanic  acid.  From  the  weight  of  the 
barium  sulphate  the  amount  of  sulphur  originally  present  in  the 
sulphocyanate  is  ascertained. 

cuoriiiiotEi-  The  estimation  of  the  amount  of  sulphocyanic  acid 

eai  methods.       in  the  saliva  has  been  usually  carried  out  by  more  or 

1  Monk,  *  Sehwefelqranbestimmung  im  Speichel.'    Virohow*8  Arckiv,  VoL  lxiz. 
p.  850. 
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less  accurate  colorimetric  methods,  Le.,  the  amount  has  been  de- 
duced by  comparing  the  intensity  of  the  red  colouration  produced 
by  adding  ferric  chloride  to  a  known  volume  or  weight  of  saliva, 
with  the  colour  produced  under  exactly  similar  conditions  when  the 
same  iron  solution  is  added  to  solutions  containing  known  quantities 
of  sulphocyanic  acid.  By  employing  the  method  suggested  by  Hoppe- 
Seyler  for  the  determination  of  Haemoglobin,  see  Vol.  i.  p.  182,  close 
approximations  may  be  doubtless  arrived  at.  With  the  help  of  one  of 
the  recently  perfected  colorimeters,  as  that  of  Dubosque  or  of  C.  H. 
Wolff,  still  better  results  would  be  obtained  ^ 

Bpeotro-  Professor  Vierordt,  employing  the  method  of  spectro- 

photometrioai  photometry  to  the  estimation  of  sulphocyanates,  de- 
metiiod.  termined  the  extinction-coefficient  of  sulphocyanide  of 

iron,  and  on  the  assumption  of  its  constancy  and  therefore  of 
the  possibility  of  applying  spectro-photometry  to  the  solution 
of  the  problem,  made  determinations  of  the  amount  of  sulpho- 
cyanate  present  in  the  saliva.  Unfortunately  it  has  been  shewn  by 
the  brothers  Kr'iiss  that  spectro-photometry'  is  not  applicable  to  the 
determination  of  sulphocyanate  of  iron,  inasmuch  as  the  nature  of  the 
compound  formed  varies  within  wide  limits,  and  with  these  variations 
likewise  varies  the  extinction-coefficient  and,  necessarily  also,  the 
*  absorption-relation.' 


Determination  of  the  Diastatic  Value  of  Saliva.    ^IHastasimetry,* 

It  has  been  said  that  the  enzyme  which  confers  upon  the  saliva 
of  man  and  of  some  other  animals  its  diastatic  powers  has  not  been 
separated,  so  that  we  merely  reason  concerning  the  existence  of  the 
body  from  a  knowledge  of  its  powers.  Whilst  we  cannot  estimate  the 
weight  of  the  unknown  body,  we  may  determine  the  enzymic  power 
of  any  liquid  containing  it,  the  latter  doubtless  being,  cwteris  paribus, 
in  direct  relation  to  the  richness  or  poverty  of  the  liquid  in  the 
body. 

Principles  of  The  diastatic  value  of  a  liquid,  represented  by  the 

Bobert'i    me-  symbol  D,  may  be  expressed  by  the  volume  in  cubic 

thod   of  diBr  centimetres  of  a  standard  solution  of  starch  mucilage 

stuimetry.  which  can  be  transformed  by  one  cubic  centimetre  of 

^  For  a  deaoription  of  this  colorimeter  consult  *  Eolorimetrie  und  qaantitative 
Spektralanalyse  in  ihrer  Anwendung  in  der  Chemie/  Yon  Dr  Gerhard  EtUbs  und  Dr 
Hugo  ErflsB,  Hamburg  und  Leipzig,  1891.  Wolff's  colorimeter  is  sold  by  the  optical 
firm  of  Dr  Hugo  Ertiss  of  Hamburg  for  100  and  130  marks. 

*  Consult  *Ueber  das  Absorptionsspektrum  des  Eisenrhodanides  und  die  zwischen 
Ferrisalzen  und  Idslichen  Bhodaniden  stattfindende  Beaktion,'  at  page  174  of  the  pre- 
viously quoted  work  of  the  brothers  ErUss. 

A  thorough  treatment  of  Speotro-photometry  will  be  found  in  the  2nd  edition  of 
Vol.  I.  of  this  work:  a  shorter  account  on  a  separate  sheet  accompanies  this  volume 
for  the  use  of  the  reader. 
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the  liquid,  acting  during  five  minutes  at  a  temperature  of  40°  C,  to 
the  so-called  achromic  point,  the  latter  being  recognized  by  the  non- 
production  of  any  colour  reaction  on  the  addition  of  iodine. 

Thus  if  we  state  that  in  the  case  of  human  saliva  D=10 — 17, 
we  imply  that  1  cubic  centimetre  of  human  saliva  converts  in  a 
period  of  five  minutes  from  10  to  17  cubic  centimetres  of  standard 
starch  emulsion  to  the  achromic  point,  the  temperature  being 
40°  C. 

Ftepanttai  Five  grammes  of   pure    potato    starch    are  well 

of  standard  stirred  up  into  a  thin  mud  with  30  c.a  of  water,  and 
iterdi  nmei-  ^j^jg  jg  ^j^^^  poured  in  a  slender  stream  into  470  c.c.  of 
'^  briskly  boUing  water.     The   mixture   is  stirred  and 

allowed  to  boil  for  a  few  seconds.  Standard  starch  mucilage  should 
be  used  when  fresh.  After  being  kept  for  a  few  days  it  loses  its 
opalescent  appearance  and  slight  mucilaginous  consistency,  and  is 
then  found  to  contain  sugar. 

Frei»aratton  The  solution  of  iodine  is  made  by  diluting  one  part 

of  loiiitioii  of  of  Liq.  lodi  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  with  200 
****"*••  parts  of  water. 

of  the  aotuai  ^^  ^-^  ^^  ^^^  Standard  starch  mucilage  are  diluted 

vrooaM  or  dia-  to  100  c.c,  and  heated  in  a  beaker  over  a  flame  to  from 
rtaiimatry.  40° — 45°  C.  A  known  volume,  say  1  c.c,  of  the  dia- 
static  solution  is  then  added  to  the  mucilage,  and  the  time  noted. 
Then  at  intervals  of  a  minute  a  drop  of  the  enzymosing  liquid  is 
placed  on  a  white  slab  with  a  drop  of  the  iodine  solution,  and  the 
time  and  result  of  last  testing  is  noted.  When  the  achromic  point 
is  reached  the  time  is  noted,  and  the  interval  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  experiment  is  computed.  If  at  the  end  of  three  minutes 
the  mixture  still  chives  the  blue  reaction  of  unaltered  starch  a  new 
experiment  is  made,  using  two,  three,  or  four  times  the  volume  of 
diastatic  solution.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  achromic  point  is  reached 
in  less  than  two  minutes,  a  new  experiment  is  made,  using  a  smaller 
quantity  of  the  extract 

Two  or  three  experiments  generally  suffice  to  determine  the 
quantity  of  diastatic  solution  required  to  bring  the  achromic  point 
within  a  period  ranging  from  two  to  ten  minutes.  A  final  control 
experiment  enables  the  operator  to  fix  the  achromic  point  some- 
where between  four  and  six  minutes.  The  accuracy  of  the  method 
depends  chiefly  on  the  sharpness  or  precision  with  which  the  occur- 
rence of  the  achromic  point  can  be  determined.  If  it  occur  earlier 
than  two  minutes  the  transition  is  too  rapid  for  exact  observation  and 
record.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  occur  later  than  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes  the  transition  is  too  gradual  for  precise  limitation.  The 
most  satisfactory  results  are  obtained  when  the  achromic  point  falls 
between  four  and  six  minutes.     The  following  example  will  serve  as 
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an  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  the  experiments  are  carried  out, 
noted  and  expressed. 

10  CO.  of  standard  starch  mucilage  +  90  c.c.  of  water 
+  0*1  c.c.  of  pancreatic  extract,  at  40°  G. 


Time. 

Beaction  with  Iodine. 

10.30  a.m. 

10.31  „ 

10.32  „ 

10.33  „ 

10.34  „ 

10.35  „ 

10.36  „ 

Commencement  of  experiment. 

Blue. 

Violet 

Brown. 

Yellowish-brown. 

Pale  yellow. 

No  reaction — achromic  point. 

6  minutes 

the  above  ex- 
pertments. 


MoOe  of  oai-  ^^  ^^^  method  of  experiment  which  has  just  been 

cniatiiig     tiie  described,  the  temperature  and  the  volume  of  starch 

Tatne  D,  from  paste,  are  maintained  constant,  the  volume  of  diastatic 

I?!  It!^«^  solution,  and  the  time  occupied  by  it  in  effecting  the 

—  .»_  j,^^^^£^j^  ^j.^^  however,  varied.     To  obtain  the  value  of 

D  we  must  calculate,  from  the  data  obtained,  what 
number  of  cubic  centimetres  of  the  standard  mucilage  would  have 
been  required,  if  the  volume  of  diastatic  solution  had  been  1  c.a  and 
the  time  five  minutes. 

Let  t;=s  volume  in  cubic  centimetres  of  the  diastatic  solution, 
71= time  expressed  in  minutes, 
Dssdiastatic  value  according  to  definition;  then 

V      n 

Example.  In  the  experiment  previously  cited  to  shew  the  usual 
course  of  events,  O'l  c.c.  of  pancreatic  extract  induced  the  achromic 
point  in  six  minutes. 


then 


y.     10     5 
D  =  83-3, 


that  is  to  say,  1  cubic  centimetre  of  the  pancreatic  extract  used, 
would  at  the  temperature  of  the  experiment  (40""  C),  in  the  period  of 
fiye  minutes,  convert  83  cubic  centimetres  of  standard  mucils^e  to 
the  achromic  point  Now,  as  the  proportion  of  starch  in  the  standaixl 
mucilage  is  always  the  same  and  known,  viz.  1  grm.  per  100  cc,  it  is 
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easy  to  calculate  the  weight  of  starch  which  has  been  brought  to 
the  achromic  point;  we  have  merely  to  divide  D  by  100  to  obtain 
the  weight  of  starch  in  grammes,  or  fractions  of  grammes ;  thus  in 

the  above  experiment  -rrjr  =  0*83  grms.,  being  the  weight  of  dry 

starch  converted. 

In  the  method  of  diastasimetry  which  has  been  described,  almost 
in  the  very  words  of  its  originator,  Dr  William  Roberts,  the  reaction 
which  is  selected  as  the  final  reaction  depends  upon  the  disappear- 
ance of  all  dextrins  which  are  coloured  yellow  by  iodine,  the  solu- 
tion containing  only  maltose  and  a  dextrin  which  give  no  reaction 
with  this  reagent.  Under  the  same  circumstances  as  to  temperature, 
the  reaction  proceeds  with  perfect  regularity,  and  so  as  to  admit  of 
very  accurate  observations. 

"Probably,"  as  remarks  Dr  Roberts,  "the  most  accurate  mode 
of  estimating  the  activity  of  a  diastatic  solution  is  to  ascertain  the 
amount  of  sugar  produced  when  a  given  quantity  of  the  solution  is 
made  to  act  on  a  given  volume  of  a  standard  starch  mucilage,  for  a 
fixed  time,  and  at  a  given  temperature.  This  method  has  already 
been  recognized  by  Messrs  Brown  and  Heron,  in  their  paper,  '  On 
the  Transformation  of  Starch  by  Malt  Infusions.'  Kyeldahl  has 
developed  the  method  to  a  further  point,  and  has  used  it  to  measure 
the  comparative  activity  of  malt  infusions  and  of  saliva." 

The  amount  of  sugar  was  determined  in  the  experiments  referred 
to  by  estimating  the  amount  of  a  standard  solution  of  a  cupric  salt 
which  could  be  reduced  by  a  known  volume  of  the  saccharine  liquid. 

The  diastatic  value  may  also  be  judged  of  in  a  similar  manner 
by  determining  the  rotatory  power  of  the  liquid  which  has  been 
sabjected  to  the  action  of  the  enzyme;  in  order  to  carry  out  this 
method,  it  would  be  necessary  to  separate  the  dextrins  from  the  sugar 
formed,  by  the  action  of  alcohol. 


CHAPTER    11. 


GASTRIC  DIGESTION. 

Sect.  1.    Introductory.    On  the  Structure  of  the  Stomach 

OF  Man  and  Carnivorous  Animals. 

The  stomach  consists  of  a  muscular  bag,  the  greater  part  of 
which  is  covered  with  a  peritoneal  investment  which  constitutes  its 
serous  coat,  and  which  is  lined  by  a  mucous  membrane  in  which  are 
imbedded  the  glands  whose  mixed  products  give  rise  to  the  peculiar 
secretion,  the  gastric  juice. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  is  a  thin  membrane, 
presenting  prominent  folds  or  rugcBy  most  abundant  at  its  pyloric 
end,  and  which  disappear  when  the  organ  is  distended.  With  a 
magnifying  glass  the  mucous  membrane  is  seen  to  present  innu- 
merable pits  or  alveoli,  which  are  separated  from  one  another  by 
intervening  ridges,  at  the  bottom  of  which  are  the  open  mouths 
of  the  gastric  glands,  which  are  tubular  glands,  simple  or  compound, 
occupying  nearly  the  whole  thickness  of  the  mucous  membrane. 

In  some  animals,  typically  in  the  dog,  the  mucous  membrane 
does  not  present  one  uniform  appearance  to  the  naked  eye,  nor  is  its 
structure  identical  in  all  parts.  In  the  pyloric  region  it  is  less 
vascular,  and  appears  thicker,  though  it  is  here  much  poorer  in 
glandular  structures  than  at  the  fundus. 

In  the  stomach  of  all  animals  there  are  observed  two  sets  of 

f lands,  which  formerly  used  almost  invariably  to  be  classified  by 
Inglish  writers,  as  (a)  peptic,  and  (6)  mucous  glands,  to  indicate  the 
view,  then  held,  that  the  first  secreted  gastric  juice,  whilst  the 
second  merely  secreted  mucus.  In  the  dog,  the  former  are  absent 
from  the  pyloric  region,  but  occupy  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
fundus  and  curvatures ;  they  are  therefore  often  spoken  of  as  the 
glands  of  the  fundtis.  On  the  other  hand,  the  other  glands  are 
spoken  of  as  the  pyloric  glands.  In  animals  where,  as  in  the  dog, 
these  two  structurally  different  regions  of  the  stomach  are  observed, 
an  intervening  region,  with  transitional  forms  between  these  two  sets 
of  glands,  has  been  described. 
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Ojiiiutatanl  The  whole  mucous  membrane  of  the  atomach,  with 

•pUbaiinm  M-  its  depressed  alveoli  and  the  intervening  ridges,  is 
vm  tiM  tin-  covered  by  cylindrical  epitheliuin  cells,  similar  to  those 
ymtBMiUMm.  "^  ^^^  intestinal  tract.  These  epithelium  cells  are 
mucuB-forming  cells,  the  outer,  free,  portion  of  the  cell 
being  more  or  less  completely  transformed  into  mucin.  The  epi- 
thelial cells  lie  upon  a  basement  membrane  composed  of  apposed 
endothelium-like  cells. 
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g  neck  of  (he  glAod  lined  nith  oylindricol  epithelium. 

X  tnA  y  aeoondaiy  tubes  lined  vith  ovoid  boider  oelle  and  oeotrie  oi  ohief  oelli. 
a  an  utery  of  the  mnoon*  membrane  breaking  np  into  imaller  branohee  and  being 
n  eapiSMiM  firom  tbe  whidi  Hiie  the  isdiolea  of  the  vein  v. 
«  deeper  and  a  mora  snperfioial  lympbatiot  of  the  mncone  menibniie. 
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The  glands  At  the  fundus  of  the  stomach  the  mucous  membrane 
^^e  fkmdus.  appears  thinner,  but  it  contains  a  far  Greater  amount  of 
Peptic  giaEdi.  ggndular  elements  than  are  found  in  the  pyloric  region. 
The  individual  glands  are  deeper,  and  they  are  separated  from  one 
another  by  a  much  smaller  quantity  of  connective  tissue. 

The  Peptic  glands  are  usually  arranged  in  groups  of  four  or 
five.  The  open  mouths  at  the  bottom  of  the  alveoli  lead  into  ducts 
lined  by  cylindrical  epithelium  ;  '*  into  each  of  these  ducts  open  two 
or  three  tubes,  the  gland  tubes  proper." 

In  the  gland  tube  we  may  distinguish,  a  somewhat  constricted 
neck,  and  a  main  part  the  body,  which  increases  in  width  as  it  pro- 
ceeds towards  the  blind  extremity. 

The  gland  tube  possesses  a  membrana  propria^  or  basement 
membrane,  upon  the  inner  surface  of  which  is  placed  the  secreting 
epithelium,  and  outside  of  which  are  blood-vessels,  lymphatics  and 
nerves. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  epithelium  lining  the  duct  common  to 
several  secreting  tubes  is  columnar ;  in  the  glandular  tubes  them- 
selves epithelium  cells  of  two  kinds  are  observed.  Firstly,  large 
ovoid  cells,  with  oval  nuclei,  less  numerous  towards  the  blind  end 
of  the  gland,  are  seen  lying  against  the  basement  membrane  and 
causing  it  in  some  places  to  bulge  outwards.  These  are  the  peptic 
cells,  properly  so  called,  of  the  older  English  writers,  the  border  cells 
(Belegzellen)  of  Heidenhain\  the  delorrwrphous  cells  of  BoUet,  the 
oxyntic  cells  of  Langley;  thev  do  not  form  a  continuous  layer,  but 
occur  at  intervals.  The  boraer  cells  are  not  distinctly  granular  in 
the  fresh  state,  but  become  so  on  treatment  with  many  reagents. 

Situated  internal  to  them  and  between  them  are  cylindrical  or 
cubical  cells,  the  so-called  adelomorphous  cells  of  BoUet,  which  have 
been  called  '  Hauptzellen '  or  chief  cells  by  Heidenhain,  and  which 
may  most  fitly  be  described  as  the  central  cells  of  the  peptic  glands. 
These  central  cells  are  recognized  as  essentially  similar,  botlu  in 
structure  and  function,  to  the  deeper  columnar  or  more  properly 
cubical  cells  which  alone  line  the  interior  of  the  fundus  of  the  pyloric 
glands.  Heidenhain'  points  out,  however,  that  the  chief  ceUs  of  the 
peptic  glands  present  a  coarse  granulation  which  hides  the  borders 
of  the  separate  cells,  whilst  the  cells  of  the  pyloric  glands  contain 
a  much  finer  granular  matter  which  allows  of  their  borders  being 
distinctly  seen.  On  account  of  this  and  of  some  other  differences 
the  border  cells  and  the  pyloric  cells  cannot  be  regarded  as  being 
identical*.  The  lumen  of  the  peptic  glands  is  an  exceedingly  narrow 
canal,  and  contrasts  with  the  much  wider  canal  which  penetrates  to 
the  depths  of  the  pyloric  glands. 


1  Heidenhain,  Arch.  /.  mik,  Anat.  vi.  p.  868,  1870. 
3  Heidenhain,  Hermann's  Handbuch,  Vol.  v.  p.  101, 1880. 

3  Langley  and  Sewall,  *  Changes  in  Pepsin-forming  Cells/  Proe,  Boy,  Soc.  No.  194, 
p.  386, 1879;  Joum.  of  Phy$,,  Vol.  ii.  299, 1879. 
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llw  pylorle  Our  kDowledge  of  microscopical  characters  of  tbe 

'^'***'  pyloric  glands  is  chiefly  due  to  Ebstein'.  The  characters 

of  the  pyloric  glands  are  thus  Bummarized,  and  compared  with  those 
of  the  peptic  glands,  by  Dr  Klein : — "  The  duct  ia  proportionately 
very  long ;  it  amounts  to  half  or  more  of  the  whole  length  of  the 
glaod :  two  or  three  tubes  open  into  the  duct  by  a  very  short  neck, 
which  represents  the  narrowest  part  of  the  gland :  the  body  of  the 
gland  is  branched  into  two  or  three  tubes,  which  are  wavy  and  convo- 
hited ;  the  lumen  of  the  neck,  but  especially  that  of  the  body  of  the 
gland,  is  much  larger  than  in  the  corresponding  parts  of  the  peptic 
gland ;  the  lumen  m  the  body  of  the  former  glands  being  many  times 
longer  than  that  of  the  latter.  The  epithelium  covering  the  surface 
of  the  mucosa  and  hning  the  ducts  in  the  pyloric  region  is  exactly 
tlie  same  as  in  the  rest  of  the  stomach.  The  epithelium  lining  the 
Deck  and  body  of  these  glands  is  a  continuation  of  that  of  the  duct : 
but,  as  in  the  case  of  the  peptic  gland,  so  also  here  the  cells  are 
shorter  and  more  opaque  in  the  neck  than  in  the  body.  In  the  latter 
the  cells  are  flne,  more  or  less  traoBpareut,  columnar  cells;  in  no 
part  are  there  parietal  cells',"  &c. 
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f.  mi*.  Anat.  yi.  p.  B16,  1870. 

[e  Smith,  Jtloi  <if  Hitiology,  pp.  206  and  aOG,  1B80. 
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Sect.  2.  Some  Historical  Preliminaries.  On  the  Nature  of 
Gastric  Digestion,  and  the  Character  and*  Properties 
OF  the  Gastric  Juice. 

The  views  of  From   an  early  period,  full  importance  has   been 

tbe  Andents.  attached  to  the  stomach  as  the  chief  organ  engaged  in 
the  process  of  digestion.  Hippocrates  likened  this  process  to  one  of 
coction,  7re^i9)  the  changes  in  the  aliments  being  brought  about 
mainly  by  the  action  of  heat ;  an  opinion  which  was  afterwards 
advanced  by  Asclepiades,  and  by  others  who  lived  nearer  to  our  own 
times.  Some  however  assimilated  the  process  to  putrefaction ;  others 
explained  it  as  entirely  mechanical,  foreshadowing  the  views  which 
afterwards  received  fuller  development  at  the  hands  of  the  disciples 
of  the  chemical  and  mathematical  schools  of  physiology  and  medi- 
cine. 

We  may,  following  M.  Milne  Edwards*,  quote  the  following  passage 
from  Celsus  as  giving  a  summary  of  the  views  of  writers  antecedent 
to  Galen. 

"Ex  quibu8,  quia  maximo  pertinere  ad  rem  concoctio  videtur,  huic 
potissimum  insistunt;  et  duce  alii  Erasistrato,  teri  cibum  in  ventre 
contendunt ;  alii  PUstonico  Praxagorae  discipulo,  putrescere ;  alii  credunt 
Hippocrati,  per  calorem  cibos  concoqui ;  acceduntque  Asclepiadis  aemuli, 
qui,  omnia  ista  vana  et  supervacua  esse,  proponunt :  nihil  enim  concoqai, 
sed  crudam  materiam,  sicut  assumpta  est,  in  corpus  omne  diduci'." 

It  is  probable  that  in  this  passage  Celsus  attributes  to  Asclepiades 
views  which  he  did  not  hold,  and  that  the  views  of  the  fashionable 
physician  of  Rome  were  similar  to  and  possibly  suggested  those 
adopted  by  Cicero,  with  whom  he  was  on  terms  of  intimacy,  and 
who  expresses  himself  concerning  the  nature  and  ends  of  the  digestive 
process  in  the  following  most  luminous  manner. 

"In  alvo   molta  sunt  mirabilia  effecta; est  autem  multiplex  et 

tortuosa  arcetque  et  continet^  sive  illud  aridum  et  sive  umidum,  quod 
recipit,  ut  id  mutari  et  concoqui  possit;  eaque  tum  astringitur,  tum 
relaxatur  atque  omne,  quod  accipit,  cogit  et  confundit,  ut  fietcile  et  calore, 
quem  multum  habet,  et  terendo  cibo,  et  praeterea  spiritu,  omnia  cocta  atque 
confecta  in  reliquum  corpus  dividantur'.** 

The  author  appends  the  following  literal  translation  of  this 
interesting  passage : — 

"In  the  alimentary  canal  many  wonderful  acts  are  effected; for 

it  presents  many  folds  and  is  tortuous,  and  encloses  and  retains  that 
which  it  receives,  be  it  dry  or  moist,  in  order  that  it  may  transform  and 

1  Milne  Edwards,  Legoru  8ur  la  Phynologie,  Vol.  y.  p.  252. 

3  A.  Com.  Celsi,  Medieinae^  Libri  Qoto,  Lib.  i. 

'  Cioero,  De  Natwa  Deorum,  Lib.  iz.  Cap.  lit.  §  186  (page  52  of  Mayor's  Edition). 
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digest  it ;  at  one  time  it  contracts  and  at  another  relaxes,  and  it  gathers 
and  fuses  together  all  which  it  receives,  in  order  that  by  the  heat  of  which 
it  has  much,  by  a  process  of  grinding,  and  further  by  its  exhalation  (or 
spirit)  all  things  being  digested  and  prepared  may  be  distributed  throughout 
the  rest  of  the  body.' 

TiMTiewBof  It  was  in  the  seventeenth  century  that  the  process 
tbo  wxttm  of  of  digestion  was  first  looked  upon  as  one  akin  to  fer- 
miMi*Sto2*"    nieiitotion.     Johan  Baptista  van  Helmont  (born  1577, 

died  1644),  who  in  spite  of  the  visionary  nature  of  his 
views,  has  the  merit  of  having  been  one  of  the  earliest  to  shake  the 
artificial  £Eibric  of  medical  dogma  which  had  stood  since  the  time  of 
Galen,  and  which  was  so  soon  to  fall  through  the  efforts  of  tbe  workers 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  first  introduced  the  idea  of  fermentation^ 
as  explanatory  of  digestive  action. 

Under  the  influence  of  the  archceua — as  he  termed  the  vital 
principle  which  presided  over  the  processes  of  the  organism,  shaping 
its  elements  into  the  various  forms  of  matter  which  compose  its 
tissues  and  organs,  there  is  generated  in  the  stomach  a  ferment, 
whereby  an  acid  is  produced  which  brings  about  the  solution  of  the 
food.  Having  attempted  to  prove,  by  argument,  the  insufficiency  of 
the  explanation  that  digestion  was  brought  about  through  the  in- 
fluence of  the  heat  of  the  stomach,  v.  Helmont  dwells  upon  the 
properties  of  his  '  fermentum  acidum;' — 

'Non  est  ergo  calor  digestionis  author,  sed  est  alia  facultas  qusdam 
vitalis,  quse  vere  atque  formaliter  matat  alimenta.  Eamque  fermentorum 
nomine  designavL  Sunt  autem  plurima  fermenta  in  nobis,  prout  de  diges- 
tionibus  mox  explicabo^' 

That  mere  acidity  was  not  sufficient  to  explain  the  digestion  of 
the  constituents  of  food  was  known  to  van  Helmont,  as  is  shewn  by 
the  following  passages : 

'  Non  est  autem  fermentum  istud  digestivum  in  sola  aciditate  aliquali 
situm.  Neque  enim  acetum  vel  jus  citri  farinam  fermentat:  imo  nee 
farina  fermentata,  est  proinde  fermentum  stomachicum :  sed  hoc  est  acidum 
«8Qrinnm,  stomachicum,  specificum'.' 

Having  tried  to  explain  that  this  ferment  must  differ  in  different 
animals  since  the  desire  for  and  ability  to  digest  different  kinds  of 
food  is  various,  he  defines  his  ferment  as  follows : 

'Fermentum  ergo  digestivum,  est  proprietas  essentialis,  consistens  in 
vitali  quadam  aciditate,  ad  transmutationes  potens :  ideoque  et  specifics^ 
proprietatb'.' 

^  Yan  Helmont,  Ortus  Medieina  id  est  Initia  Phytica  Inaudita  Progressus  mtdi- 
cifut  nooitf.  Edente  Authoris  filio  Franoisoo  Merourio  Van  Helmont.  Editio  quarts. 
I'Ogdani,  1667.  Befer  to  Chapter  entitled  'Calor  effioienter  non  digerit,  sed  ezoitatiye' 
<p.  136,  paragraph  80). 

s  y.  Helmont«  loe.  eiL^  parag.  26. 

*  Ibid,,  parag.  2S. 

G.  5 
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F.  Do  i«  Bo^         The  idea  that  digestion  was  a  process  akin  to  fer- 
ByiTiuB.  mentation  was  advocated  by  the  celebrated  F.  De  le  Bo^ 

Sylvius  (bom  1614,  died  1672),  Professor  of  Medicine  in  the  University 
of  Leyden,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  medical  teachers  of  his  age, 
and  the  chief  representative  of  the  iatro-chemical  school  Whilst  v. 
Helmont  had  used  the  term  fermentation  to  designate  any  chemical 
operation  which  appeared  to  him  utterly  inexplicable  and  essentially 
associated  with  vitality,  Sylvius^  by  referring  to  alcoholic  and  acetous 
fermentations  leads  us  to  conclude,  that  these  were  types  of  the 
processes  which  he  believed  to  occur  in  the  alimentary  canal.  There 
is  no  evidence,  however,  of  any  original  observations  made  by  Sylvius 
in  reference  to  gastric  digestion,  and  on  this  as  on  all  other  matters 
he  wrote  so  as  to  cause  us  to  marvel  that  the  crude  dogmas  and 
ridiculous  jargon  of  the  iatro-chemical  school  should  even  for  a  time 
have  held  sway  in  the  medical  world, 

Deacartes—  Absurd  though  they  appear  to  us,  many  of  the 

^'^^^^  doctrines  of   the  iatro-chemical  school  received  the 

support  of  such  men  as  the  great  mathematician  and  philosopher 
Ben^  Descartes  (bom  1596,  died  1650)  and  our  own  anatomist 
Thomas  Willis  (bom  1621,  died  1675). 

Descartes  believed  that  an  acid  of  extreme  potency,  compar- 
able to  nitric  acid,  is  generated  in  the  stomach,  as  a  result  of  a 
peculiar  fermentation.  Willis,  who  in  spite  of  his  thoroughly  sound 
anatomical  training,  was  a  credulous  adnerent  of  the  iatro-chemical 
school,  also  speculated  upon  the  existence  of  an  acid  ferment  in  the 
stomach. 

c^w.  Although  unconnected  with  the  school  to  which 

reference  has  been  made,  the  name  of  the  observant 
Nehemiah  Grew  (bom  1628,  died  1711)  must  be  mentioned  amongst 
those  who  in  the  17th  century  wrote  concerning  the  nature  of  gastric 
digestion.  Unlike  those  whose  works  have  been  referred  to,  Grew* 
wrote  very  briefly,  but  his  writings  mainly  consisted,  as  was  his  wont, 
of  the  records  of  his  own  observations,  though  he  could  not  resist  the 
tendency  of  his  age  to  speculation.  He  noticed  the  existence  of 
glands  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach : 

'  By  the  joynt  assistance  of  the  glandulous  and  the  nervous  membranes 
the  business  of  cbylification  seems  to  be  performed.  The  mucous  excre- 
ment of  the  blood  supplied  by  the  former,  as  an  animal  corrosive  preparing, 
and  the  excrement  of  the  nerves  by  the  latter,  as  an  animal  ferment  per- 
fecting the  work/ 


1  F.  D.  Sylvii  Opera  omnia.  Editio  nova.  Trajeoti  ad  Bhenam,  1663.  Befer  to 
*Di8patatio  Medica  L    De  Alimentoram  fermentatione  in  ventriculo '  (p.  11). 

'  Grew,  The  Comparative  Anatomy  of  Stomach  and  Outt  heffun,  being  ieveral  lectures 
read  before  the  Royal  Society  in  the  year  1676.  London,  printed  for  the  author,  1681. 
See  *0n  the  uses  of  the  stomach  of  qnadnipeds '  (p.  26). 
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In  strong  contrast  to  the  iatro-chemical  school^  the 
of  tiia  latro-     mathematical  school  of  physiology  was  destined   to 
matiiimiatical     render  great  and  enduring  services  to  science.     Obvi- 
ously, however,  its  methods  were  not  suited  to  throw 
fall  light  upon  the  essential  processes  of  gastric  digestion. 

Ignorant  of  the  fundamental  facts  of  chemical  science,  the  iatro- 
chemists  had  attempted,  but  in  vain,  to  explain  the  functions  of  the 
body  entirely  by  reference  to  chemical  operations — the  actions  of 
acids  and  alkalies  and  fermentations,  &c.  The  futility,  nay  the 
absurdity  of  their  attempts  had  tardily  forced  themselves  upon  the 
minds  of  men,  and  there  arose  a  school  which  attempted  to  explain 
all  the  phenomena  of  the  body  upon  mechanical  principles. 

The  muscular  gizzard  of  birds  had  suggested  the  idea  that 
gastric  digestion  did  not  consist  in  a  maceration  of  the  food  under 
the  influence  of  heat  and  moisture,  as  the  father  of  medicine  had 
imagined,  nor  of  a  fermentation  such  as  v.  Helmont  and  Sylvius 
had  written  about,  but  of  a  breaking-up  of  the  particles  of  food  by 
mechanical  action.  These  muscular  movements  of  the  gizzard  had 
been  attentively  studied  by  the  philosophers  of  the  Florentine 
Accademia  del  Cimento,  amongst  whom  was  the  distinguished 
naturalist  and  physician,  Redi  (bom  1626,  died  1698),  and  their 
results  had  been  placed  on  record. 

The  chief  of  the  iatro-mathematical  school  was  unquestionably 
Borelli  (born  1608,  died  1679),  whose  investigations^  on  the  mecha- 
nical functions  of  the  body  must  secure  for  him  the  respect  and 
gratitude  of  physiologists  of  all  ages.  Borelli  is  said  by  SprengeP 
to  have  advanced  a  purely  mechanical  theory  of  digestion.  Such, 
however,  was  not  the  case.  After  describing  the  mechanical  pro- 
cesses by  which  some  animals  comminute  and,  as  he  thought,  di- 
gested their  food,  he  refers  to  others  in  which  another  process  is 
superadded : 

*  Hiec  animalia  fermento  quoque  validissimo  cames  et  ossa  consumunt 
nee  secus,  ac  aquse  corrosivse  metalla  cori'odunt,  et  dissolvunt.  Talis  porro 
saocus  oorrosivus  instillatur  a  glandulis  corrosivis,  quibus  membranosa 
ventricnli  substantia  infarcta  est,  ut  evidentissime  observavi  in  ventriculo 
Delphini,  cujus  glandulie  admodum  crasse  et  prominentes  sunt'.' 

Borelli  thus  more  clearly  enunciated  the  existence  of  a  gastric 
juice  and  its  relation  to  the  glands  of  the  stomach  than  any  of  his 
predecessors. 

1  BoreUi,  'De  Motu  Animaliom.'    OptM  Posthumum.    Bom®,  1681. 

*  'BoreUi  ezpliquait  bien  plas  mioaniqaement  les  autres  fonctions  da  oorps. 
Nous  avons  d6j&  ra  qaelleB  6taient  sea  id^es  relativement  k  la  force  da  ooear  et  au 
m^oanisme  de  la  respiration.  Sa  th6orie  de  la  digestion  n'^tait  pas  moins  conforme 
aaz  principes  dee  iatro-mathtoatioiens.  II  oomparait  restomac  de  rhomme  k  oeloi  de 
diff^rens  oiseaaz,  et  il  en  ^valaait  la  force  k  an  poids  de  miUe  trois  cent  oinqaante 
UvTM.'    Sprengel,  Hiatoire  de  la  Midecine.    French  edition,  1815.    Vol.  v.  p.  142. 

'  Borelli,  Op,  cit.  Vol.  ii.  Prop,  clxxziz.  pp.  894  and  895. 
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TheipeoiiiAr         If  a  specimen  of  the  absurd  one-sidedness  of  certain 
ti(m  of  Pit-    Qf  ^jjg  followers  of  the  iatro-mathematical  school  be 

sought  for,  it  will  be  found  in  the  essay  of  Dr  Archibald 
Fitcaim,  in  which  he  sought '  without  the  assistance  of  a  Daemon  or 
a  Stygian  liquor/  to  explain  gastric  digestion  as  entirely  due  to  the 
triturating  action  of  the  coats  of  the  stomach,  the  power  of  whose 
muscular  walls  he  estimated  as  equal  to  12951  pounas\ 

In  spite  of  the  writings  to  which  reference  has  been 
-whUih,  pre-  H^^^©*  ^te  opinions  of  scientific  men  were  altogether 
vaUed  as  to  divided  on  the  question  of  gastric  digestion  until  the 
gastrio  digM-  middle  of  the  last  century.  How  far  the  process  was 
tton  In  the  ^^^  ^  ^jj^  mechanical  movements  of  the  stomach,  or 
iTth  oentnry.     ^^®  result  of  mere  maceration,  or  to  any  special  solvent 

agent,  had  yet  to  be  determined,  and  the  solution  of 
these  questions  had  to  be  obtained  by  patient  observation  of,  and 
experiments  upon,  living  creatures. 

The    diico-  The  French  naturalist  Reaumur  (bom  1683,  died 

verteBOf  Bteu-  1757)^  after  many  experiments"  which  had  led  to  nega- 
^^'  tive  results,  experimented  upon  a  tame  buzzard',  which, 

like  the  hawk,  owl,  and  other  birds  of  prey,  regurgitates  those  parts 
of  its  food,  such  as  feathers,  bones,  &c.,  which  are  indigestible.  To 
this  bird,  R^umur  administered  small  metallic  tubes,  containing 
various  articles  of  food  :  the  tubes  were  closed  at  one  end  and  covered 
by  muslin  at  the  other,  so  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  trituration 
and  yet  permit  of  the  gastric  juice  exerting  its  solvent  action. 

When  meat  was  enclosed  in  the  tube  it  was  found  to  be  digested 
after  some  hours ;  if  the  period  which  had  elapsed  since  its  intro- 
duction had  not  been  sufficient,  the  surface  was  found  softened,  whilst 
the  interior  remained  intact.  Not  merely  was  meat  capable  of  com- 
plete digestion  when  exposed  to  the  action  of  gastric  juice  in 
these  tubes,  which  protected  it  from  the  mechanical  action  of  the 
stomach,  but  even  bone  was  softened  and  dissolved. 

In  order  to  obtain  some  of  the  solvent  which  effected  these 
chemical  operations  B^umur  placed  pieces  of  sponge  in  his  tubes, 
and  on  their  rejection  was  able  to  obtain  from  them  a  fluid  of  acid 
reaction,  possessed  of  antiseptic  properties,  to  which  he  called  atten- 

^  The  Whole  WorJu  of  Dr  Archihald  Pttcairrit  dtc.  Done  from  the  Latin  original  by 
George  SeweU,  M.D.  apd  J.  I.  Desagoliers,  D.D.  and  F.R.S.  8rd  edition.  London,  1740. 
Refer  to  'A  Dissertation  upon  the  motion  which  reduces  the  aliment  in  the  stomach 
to  a  form  proper  for  the  supply  of  the  blood/  pp.  106—188.  Pitoairn  was  bom  in  1652 
and  died  1718.  Li  1691  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Medicine  in  the  University  of 
Leyden,  an  office  which  he  held  for  a  single  year  in  order  to  return  to  Scotland,  where 
he  became  a  Professor  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  He  is  referred  to  as  having 
been  one  of  the  teachers  of  Boerhaave. 

'  B^umur,  *  Sur  la  digestion  des  oiseaux'  (premier  mtooire),  Mim,  de  VAead,  des 
Sciences,  1752,  p.  266. 

'  R^umur,  'Sur  la  digestion  des  oiseaux  (second  m^moire) :  De  la  manidre  dont  elle 
se  fftit  dans  Testomac  des  oiseaux  de  proie.*  M€m,  de  FAcad.  des  Sciences,  1752, 
p.  461. 
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tion^  but  with  which  he  was  unable  to  effect  digestion  outside  of  the 
body. 

R^umur,  whilst  convincing  himself  that  in  certain  animals  a 
chemical  solvent  plays  an  important  part  in  the  work  of  the  stomach, 
was  perplexed  by  the  fact  that  vegetable  food  escaped  the  influence 
of  the  gastric  juice,  and  was  thus  prevented  from  establishing  that  the 
essential  of  gastric  digestion  in  all  animals  is  the  chemical  action  of 
the  gastric  juice  upon  certain  of  the  constituents  of  food. 

1110  re-  The  discoveries  of  Reaumur  constituted  an  important 

■nzthes  of  step  in  the  discovery  of  the  nature  and  processes  of  the 
■**^'*'"-  gastric  juice,  and  the  subject  was  further  elucidated  by 

Dr  Stevens, who  in  1777  presented  an  Inaugural  Thesis  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh,  entitled,  'De  alimentorum  concoctione.'  He 
availed  himself  of  the  presence  in  Edinburgh  of  a  Hungarian  who  was 
in  the  habit  of  swallowing  stones  and  regurgitating  them,  a  practice 
which  he  pursued  as  a  means  of  gain  by  public  exhibition.  Stevens 
caused  thils  man  to  swallow  little  silver  balls  perforated  like  a  sieve, 
constructed  so  as  to  be  filled  with  food  and  then  closed  by  screwing. 
Dr  Stevens  found  that  the  contained  aliment  was  dissolved  and  some- 
times completely  disappeared,  although  protected  from  the  influence 
of  trituration.  By  constructing  a  silver  ball  with  a  median  partition, 
the  one  half  being  more  thickly  studded  with  holes  than  the  other, 
and  filling  both  with  food,  he  found  that  it  was  most  readily  dissolved 
in  that  division  which  contained  most  apertures.  Additionally, 
Stevens  obtained  the  gastric  juice  from  the  stomach  of  a  dog,  and  he 
found  that  a  piece  of  meat  was  digested  by  it  outside  of  the  stomach 
in  eight  hours,  provided  it  were  placed  in  a  vessel  exposed  to 
warmth  \ 

gi«iii^««iti  I^  ^^^  ^^O'^  y®*r  ^  which  Stevens  presented  his 

thesis  to  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  the  eminent 
Italian  naturalist  Spallanzani  commenced  his  splendid  investigations 
on  digestion.  These  investigations^  extending  and  corroborating 
those  of  R^umur  and  Stevens,  shewed  conclusively  that  gastric  juice 
was  capable  of  effecting  the  same  transformations  when  removed  from 
the  body,  if  the  conditions  for  its  activity  were  favourable,  as  in  the 
stomach  itself.  He  drew  full  attention  to  the  antiseptic  action  of  the 
gastric  juice,  and  insisted  that  the  process  by  which  food  is  digested 
in  the  stomach  is  not  akin  to  the  '  alcoholic,  acid  and  putrefactive 
fermentations.'  Without  knowing  the  cause  of  the  acidity  of  the 
gastric  juice,  he  yet  recognised  it,  and  asserted  that  the  acid  reaction 
ceases  when  digestion  is  completed. 


'  Storens,  De  Alimentorum  coneoctume,  Edin.,  1777. 

*  Spallanzani,  Experiences  tur  la  Digestion  de  VHomme  et  de  d^ffSrentes  etptcee 
d^Ammaux,„Avec  dee  consid€rations.„Tpekr  Jean  Senebier,  Ministre  de  rEvangile,  Biblio- 
ih^eaire  de  la  B^pnbliqae  de  Gendve.    A  Geneve,  178B. 
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The  !•-  With  Spallanzani  closes  the  earlier  history  of  the 

searchMwiiieb  researches  on  the  gastric  juice.    After  him  came  Tiede- 

foUowad  tbose  mann  and  Gmelin\  and  Leuret  and  Lassaigne*,  who 

of  SpallaiuanL  g^ujje^j  ^h^  acidity  of  the  gastric  juice. 

Then  followed  the  classical  observations  (1825 — 1833)  of  Beau- 
mont ^  a  surgeon  in  the  United  States'  Army,  made  in  connection 
with  the  case  of  Alexis  St  Martin,  a  patient  in  whom  as  a  result  of  a 
gun-shot  wound  a  gastric  fistula  had  become  establishedi  which 
allowed  both  of  the  collection  of  gastric  juice  and  of  the  observation 
of  the  processes  which  go  on  within  the  stomach. 

Eberle^in  1834,  announced  the  interesting  fact  that  by  acting  upon 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  by  means  of  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid,  an  artificial  gastric  juice  can  be  obtained,  with  which  food  may 
be  digested  as  by  the  natural  gastric  juice  experimented  upon  by 
Spallanzani  and  Beaumont  Soon  afterwards,  Schwann^  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  gastric  juice  owed  its  peculiar  activity  to  a 
principle  which  he  denominated  Pepsin,  although  he  was  unable  to 
separate  it. 

These  and  all  subsequent  researches  will  be  referred  to  again 
in  detail  in  the  sections  which  follow. 


Sect.  3,    Methods  of  obtaining  Gastric  Juice. 

We  have  seen  that  Reaumur  and  Spallanzani  obtained  small 
quantities  of  gastric  juice  by  causing  animals  to  swallow  hollow 
perforated  balls  which  contained  pieces  of  sponge.  The  sponge 
absorbed  gastric  juice  which  was  secreted  under  the  stimulus  of  the 
foreign  body  thus  introduced  into  the  stomach,  and  by  squeezing  the 
sponge  the  juice  was  afterwards  obtained. 

Other  experimenters,  as  Tiedemann  and  Gmelin,  obtained  small 
quantities  of  gastric  juice  by  causing  fasting  animals  to  swallow 
insoluble  bodies  such  as  pebbles,  and  killing  the  animal  shortly  after- 
wards. 

By  these  methods,  observations  of  very  great  importance  were 
unquestionably  made  ;  yet  they  were  not  sufficiently  striking  to  con- 
vince all  doubters,  as  may  be  proved  by  quoting  a  passage  from  a 
memoir  of  Schultz*,  a  Professor  in  the  University  of  Berlin,  who  in 

^  Tiedemann  a.  Gmelin,  Die  Verdauung  nach  Venuehen,  Heidelberg  a.  Leipzig, 
1826. 

'  Leuret  et  Lassaigne,  Recherches  mr  la  Dige$Hon, 

*  W.  Beanmontt  Experimente  and  Obiervations  on  the  Qaetric  Juiee  and  the  PhveiO' 
logy  of  Digeetum,  Beprinted  Crom  the  Plattsborgh  edition,  with  notes,  by  Andrew 
Combe,  M.D.,  Edin.,  1838. 

*  Eberle,  Phytiologie  der  Verdauung  nach  Versuchen.    Wiirzbarg,  1834. 

"  Schwann,  *Ueber  das  Wesen  der  Verdanungsprocesse.'  Miiller's  Arehiv,  1836, 
pp.  90—138. 

'  Sohnltz,  De  AUmentorum  coneoetume  experimenta  nova.  The  author  has  not  been 
able  to  verify  this  reference. 
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1834,  pronounced  himself  in  reference  to  the  sound  opinions  of 
K^umur  and  Spallanzani  as  follows ; 

"Omnis  Reaamurii  atque  Spallanzani  opinio  de  succo  gastrico  nihil 
nisi  vana  hypothesis  videttir,  utpote  cum  effectus,  quos  succo  gastrico 
imputaverunt  soli  potius  salivse  tribuendi  sint.'' 

All  doubts  were  however  dispelled  as  to  the  essential  part  played 
by  the  gastric  juice  in  digestion  when  it  became  possible  for  expe- 
rienced observers  actually  to  inspect  the  interior  of  the  living 
stomach,  to  observe  it  under  various  conditions  of  rest  and  activity, 
and  to  follow  in  situ  the  digestion  of  aliments  which  they  purposely 
introduced  into  its  interior. 

Gastric  FistuUs  established  by  accident  in  Man, 

_  In  the  year  1822,  Dr  Beaumont,  a  surgeon  in  the 

TttUons  of  li  military  service  of  the  United  States,  had  under  his 
BeMmumt  on  care  a  young  man,  Alexis  St  Martin,  who  had  been 
nu  patient,  accidentally  wounded  by  the  discharge  of  a  musket. 
AtodB  8t  Mar-    lyj^g  charge,  consisting  of  powder  and  duck-shot,  was 

received  in  the  left  side,  the  man  being  at  a  distance 
of  not  more  than  one  yard  from  the  muzzle  of  the  ^n.  '*  The 
contents  entered  posteriorly,  and  in  an  oblique  direction,  forward 
and  inward,  literally  blowing  off  integuments  and  muscles  of  the  size 
of  a  man's  hand,  fracturing  and  carrying  away  the  anterior  half 
of  the  sixth  rib,  fracturing  the  fifth,  lacerating  the  lower  portion  of 
the  left  lobe  of  the  lung,  the  diaphragm,  and  perforating  the 
stomach."  After  a  most  tedious  and  interrupted  convalescence,  the 
patient  recovered:  there  remained,  however,  a  large  fistulous  aperture 
some  inches  below,  and  a  little  to  the  outside  of,  the  left  nipple.  This 
aperture,  which  measured  about  two  and  a  half  inches  in  circum- 
ference, at  first  allowed  the  contents  of  the  stomach  to  escape, 
unless  when  occluded  by  compresses  and  bandages.  Ultimately  a 
prolapsed  portion  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  came  to 
act  as  a  kind  of  valve  which  prevented  the  efflux  of  the  gastric 
contents,  but  yet  was  easily  depressed  with  the  finger. 

Having  done  all  for  St  Martin  which  surgical  skill  and  tact  could 
accomplish,  Dr  Beaumont  conceived  the  idea  of  utilising  his  remark- 
able patient  for  the  purposes  of  science.  Accordingly,  taking  the 
man  into  his  own  house  as  a  servant,  he  undertook  several  sets  of 
observations,  only  commencing  the  first  of  them,  however,  when 
St  Martin's  health  had  been  completely  restored.  The  first  series 
of  observations  was  commenced  in  the  month  of  May,  1825,  that  is, 
nearly  three  years  after  the  infliction  of  the  injury,  and  this  was 
followed  intermittingly  by  other  observations,  of  which  the  latest  was 
performed  in  1833.  The  results  of  Beaumont's  observations  were 
iDcorporated  by  him  in  a  work  published  at  Plattsburgh  in  that 
year. 
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The  facilities  afforded  by  Beaumont's  patient  for  systematic 
observations  on  gastric  digestion  will  be  appreciated  by  a  perusal 
of  the  following  quotations : 

"  The  valve,  mentioned  above,  is  formed  by  a  slightly  inverted  portion 
of  the  inner  coats  of  the  stomach  fitted  exactly  to  fill  the  aperture.  Its 
principal  and  most  external  attachment  is  at  the  upper  and  posterior  edge 
of  the  opening.  Its  free  portion  hangs  pendulous,  and  fills  the  aperture 
when  the  stomach  is  full,  and  plays  up  and  down,  simultaneously  with  the 
respiratory  muscles,  when  empty." 

'^  On  pressing  down  the  valve,  when  the  stomach  is  full,  the  contents 
flow  out  copiously.  When  the  stomach  is  nearly  empty  and  quiescent, 
the  interior  of  the  cavity  may  be  examined  to  the  depth  of  five  or  six 
inches,  if  kept  distended  by  artificial  means,  and  the  food  and  drinks  may 
be  seen  entering  it,  if  swallowed  at  this  time,  through  the  ring  of  the 
oesophagus.  The  perforation  through  the  walls  of  the  stomach  is  about 
three  inches  to  the  left  of  the  cardia,  near  the  left  superior  termination 
of  the  great  curvature.  When  entirely  empty,  the  stomach  contracts  upon 
itself,  and  sometimes  forces  the  valve  through  the  orifice,  together  with 
an  additional  portion  of  the  mucous  membrane,  which  becomes  completely 
inverted,  and  forms  a  tumour  as  large  as  a  hen's  egg.  After  lying  oo  the 
left  side,  and  sleeping  a  few  hours,  a  still  larger  portion  protrudes,  and 
spreads  out  over  the  external  integuments,  five  or  six  inches  in  circum- 
ference, fairly  exhibiting  the  natural  rugse,  villous  membrane,  and  mucous 
coat  lining  the  gastric  cavity.  This  appearance .  is  almost  invariably 
exhibited  in  the  morning,  before  nsing  from  his  bed^" 

"  Mode  of  extractiTig  tlie  Gastric  Juice.  The  usual  method  of  extracting 
the  gastric  juice,  for  experiment,  is  by  placing  the  subject  on  his  right 
side,  depressing  the  valve  within  the  aperture,  introducing  a  gum-elastic 
tube  of  the  size  of  a  large  quill,  five  or  six  inches  into  the  stomach,  and 
then  turning  him  on  the  left  side,  until  the  orifice  becomes  dependent. 
In  health,  and  when  free  from  food,  the  stomach  is  iiauaUy  entirely  empty, 
and  contracted  upon  itself.  On  introducing  the  tube,  the  fluid  soon  begins 
to  flow,  first  by  drops,  then  in  an  interrupted,  and  sometimes  in  a  shoi-t 
continuous  stream.  Moving  the  tube  about,  up  and  down,  or  backwards 
and  forwards,  increases  the  discharge.  The  quantity  of  fluid  ordinarily 
obtained  is  from  four  drachms  to  one  and  a  half  or  two  ounces  (from  about 
14  to  56  grammes),  varying  with  the  circumstances  and  condition  of  the 
stomach'." 

We  shall  have,  in  the  sequel,  to  refer  again  and  again  to  this 
very  remarkable  case,  the  observation  of  which  proved  so  fruitful  to 
science,  merely  remarking  that  no  case  of  gastric  fistula,  whether 
established  in  man  or  the  lower  animals  by  accident,  disease,  or  by 
the  experimenter's  knife,  has  ever  afforded  such  admirable  opportu- 
nities for  study,  for  it  occurred  in  a  man  of  remarkable  health, 
'  active,  athletic  and  vigorous,  exercising,  eating  and  drinking,  like 


^  Beaumont,  Op.  cit.,  p.  23. 


3  Ihid,,  p.  22 
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other  healthy  and  active  people/  and  it  did  not  merely  permit  of  the 
withdrawal  of  the  gastric  juice,  and  the  introduction  and  withdrawal 
of  catheters,  thermometers,  &c.,  but  also  of  the  ocular  inspection  of 
the  resting  and  secreting  organ. 

Since  this  first,  most  successfully  observed,  case  of  gastric  fistula, 
other  cases  have  occurred  of  gastric  fistulae  in  the  human  subject, 
the  study  of  some  of  which  has  led  to  important  extensions  of  our 
knowledge.  Especially  does  this  remark  apply  to  a  case  of  gastric 
fistula  established  by  M.  Vemeuil,  in  a  boy  in  whom  impassable 
stricture  of  the  oesophagus  came  on  as  the  result  of  swallowing 
a  caustic  alkali,  and  which  has  been  subjected  to  elaborate  study  by 
Richet*;  this  case  presented  the  valuable  feature  that  the  contents 
of  the  stomach  were  altogether  unmixed  with  saliva. 

Brtauuiii-  The  establishment  of  a  gastric  fistula  as  a  result 

ntntof  gBsferio  of  an  accident  suggested  the  possibility  of  imitating  the 
iMM  In  tiie  process  by  art.  Accordingly  a  Russian  and  a  French 
lowvr  aounali.  Qbgerygr^  Bassow',  and  Blondlot',  almost  simultaneously 
made  the  attempt ;  especially  through  the  systematic  and  successful 
experiments  of  the  second  of  these  observers  the  procedure  was 
carried  to  great  perfection,  and  has  been  frequently  repeated,  many 
valuable  facts  having  been  discovered  in  this  way.  After  Blondlot, 
Bardeleben^  Bernard*,  Bidder  and  Schmidt *,  Schiff^  Holmgren, 
Panum^  and  Heidenhain^  have  perfected  and  modified  the  method 
of  establishing  gastric  fistulse. 

The  following  is  a  description  of  the  whole  operative  procedure, 
which  we  quote  in  the  words  of  Dr  Lauder  Brunton,  F.R.S. 

_^^jj/  "  The  object   of  making  a  gastric  fistula  is  two-fold  ; 

nMBtofagat-  ^^^  ^  obtain  gastric  juice  for  examination;  and  second, 
MefiBliibL         ^   observe   the  process  of  secretion   within  the  stomach 

itself 
"The  method  adopted  by  Bassow^®  was  simply  to  make  an  incision 
in  the  abdominal  parietes,  to  sew  the  stomach  to  ^e  edge  of  the  wound, 
ftnd  then  to  make  an  opening  in  the  stomach  itself.  The  fistula  was 
plugged  with  a  piece  of  sponge.  It  was,  however,  very  liable  to  close, 
and  was  so  made  to  allow  the  interior  of  the  stomach  to  be  observed. 
Blondlot  prevented  the  wound  fi*om  closing  by  placing  in  it  a  cannula, 
which   was  closed   by  a  cork,  so  that  the  gastric  juice  and   products 

^  Bichet,  Le  tue  gastrique  ehez  Vhcmme  et  les  animaux,    Paris,  1S78. 

'  Bassow,  BtUletin  de  la  SociSti  des  Naturalistet  de  Moscou.    Vol.  xvi.  (1842). 

*  Blondlot,  Traits  analytique  de  la  digestion,    Paris,  1842,  p.  202. 

*  Baxdeleben,  Arehiv  f.  phytiol.  Heilkundet  Vol.  vzu.  (1849). 

'  A.  Bernard,  Legont  de  pkynologie  expirimentale.    Paris,  1856,  p.  386. 

*  Bidder  and  Sohmidt,  Die  Verdauungn&fte,  p.  29  et  seq. 

'  Schiff,  Le^ru  tur  la  pfnfgiologie  de  la  digettion.    Paris,  1867.    Vol.  i.  p.  15. 

*  Pannm,  *  Pepsin  and  Magenfistelanlegang.'    Maljr's  Jahresberiehtj  Vol.  x.  p.  193. 

*  Heidenhain,  *Anlegung  Yon  Magenfisteln*  in  Hermann's  HatMuch  der  Phytio- 
hgU,  Vol.  ▼.  Part  i.  p.  107  et  seq. 

"  Bassow,  Bulletin  de  la  SoeUU  dee  Naturalietet  de  Moscou,  Vol.  xyi.  (1842). 
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•  of  digBBtioQ  might  not  be  lost  during  the  intervals  between  his  observa- 
tions. 

"  This  method,  as  improved  by  Bernard,  is  the  oae  usually  employed. 
Bernard's  cannula  consists  of  two  tubes,  each  of  which  has  at  one  end 
a  broad  flange.  One  tube  screws  into  the  oth^,  so  that  the  distance 
between  the  two  flanges  can  be  altered  at  will  This  is  effected  by 
means  of  a  key  which  fits  on  two  projecting  points  in  the  inner  tube  and 
turns  it  round,  while  the  outer  one  is  held  fast  by  the  fingers.  The 
advantage  of  this  form  over  a  simple  tube  with  a  shield  at  each  end  is, 
that  the  cicatrix  of  the  wound  often  thickens  in  healing,  and  if  the  tube 
id  not  proportionately  lengthened  the  outer  plate  presses  on  the  skin  and 
causes  ulceration.  The  disadvantage  of  Bernard's  cannula  is,  that  it  ia 
too  small  to  allow  the  interior  of  the  stomach  to  be  conveniently  observed, 
and  also,  I  think,  that  the  edge  of  the  wound  comes  into  contact  witli 
the  screw  of  the  inner  tube,  and  not  with  a  smooth  surface.  These 
disadvantages  may  be  readily  obviated  by  increasing  the  diameter  of  the 
tube  and  the  width  of  the  flange,  and  adapting  a  key  to  the  projecting 
points,  by  which  the  outer  tube  may  be  placed  in  the  stomach  and  turned 
round  as  necessary.     Such  a  cannula  is  represented  in  Fig.  6. 


Fi<].  6.    OufNui.1  Foa  Oabtbic  Fiituli. 

"  Give  the  dog  a  hearty  meal,  so  as  to  distend  its  stomach 
ftr^nSrio  ^''"'^P'^'^'y  ^^^  make  it  lie  close  against  the  intestinal  walls', 
g,^^^  Annsthetice  the  animal  by  chloroform*,  taking  care  that 

the  vapour  is  mixed  witii  a  sufficient  proportion  of  air. 
Lay  it  on  its  back  on  the  table,  shave  off  the  hair  from  the  epigastric  and 
hypochondriac  regions,  and  remove  the  hairs  carefully  by  a  sponge,  so  as 
to  prevent  the  risk  of  their  getting  into  the  peritoneal  cavi^.  Make  a 
vertical  incision  about  an  inch  and  a  half  to  one  side  of  the  linea  alba, 
preferably  to  the  left,  and  parallel  to  it,  extending  downwards  from  the 
lower  edge  of  the  costal  cartilages  to  a  distance  somewhat  less  than  the 

'  Heidenham,  who  hM  had  great  eiperienoe  in  (he  establiahment  of  gasttio  fiBtols, 
prefers  to  operate  upon  foatiug  auiiuaU ;  hie  advioe  appears  (o  the  antbor  to  be  nn- 
qnestionablf  loiind. 

'  It  ia  preferable  to  annsthetise  the  animal  bj  a  niboDtaneoiii,  or  stiU  better  by  an 
intTBveiiDQs  injection  of  morphia.  Heidenbain,  who  adopts  the  latter  plao,  Onds  that  a 
medimn  sized  dog  requires  the  injectioD  of  i  ce.  of  a  3  pA'  oeut.  solation  of  nunidiia 
(bi0'06  grm.  of  morphia). 
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diameter  of  the  flange  of  the  cannula.  Divide  the  muscles  parallel  to  the 
coarse  of  their  fibres.  Tie  every  bleeding  point  before  opening  the  peri- 
toneum, so  that  no  blood  shall  get  into  its  cavity.  Open  the  peritoneum 
on  a  director.  Lay  hold  of  the  stomach  with  a  pair  of  artery  forceps 
at  a  point  where  there  are  not  many  vessels,  and  draw  it  forwards.  Pass 
two  direads'  with  a  curved  needle  into  the  gastric  walls  at  a  distance  from 
each  other  about  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  tube  of  the  cannula,  and 
bring  them  out  again  at  a  similar  distance  from  the  points  where  they 
were  introduced.  Make  an  incision  into  the  gastric  walls  between  the 
two  threads,  rather  shorter  than  the  diameter  of  the  tube  of  the  cannula. 
Pat  a  pair  of  forceps,  with  the  blades  together,  into  the  incision,  and  then 
dilate  it  by  separating  the  blades  till  it  is  large  enough  to  allow  the 
cannula  to  be  introduced  Push  the  cannula  into  the  stomach  so  that 
the  outer  plate  lies  against  the  external  abdominal  wall.  Tie  the  stomach 
to  it  by  the  threads,  and  then  pass  their  ends  through  the  edges  of  the 
wound  in  the  abdominal  wall  in  such  a  way  as  to  fasten  the  stomach  to  it 
and  at  the  same  time  to  keep  the  cut  edges  in  apposition.  No  other 
satare  is  required.  Leave  the  cannula  uncorked  for  at  least  half-an-hour 
after  the  operation  is  finished,  for  whenever  the  dog  recovers  from  the 
chloroform  it  will  vomit,  and  if  the  cannula  be  corked  the  fluid  contents 
of  the  stomach  are  apt  to  be  forced  past  the  side  of  the  cannula  into  the 
abdominal  cavity.  Feed  the  dog  on  milk  for  one  or  two  days,  and  if  the 
operation  be  performed  in  winter,  keep  it  in  a  place  warmed  night  and 
day.  The  day  after  the  operation  the  edges  of  the  wound  will  be  much 
swollen,  but  the  swelling  will  subside  in  a  day  or  two.  After  the  wound 
has  begun  to  heal,  the  cicatrix  may  thicken,  and  the  outer  plate  of  the 
cannula  begin  to  press  too  much  on  the  rim,  so  that  it  ulcerates.  If  this 
should  occur,  the  cannula  must  be  lengthened  by  unscrewing  the  two  flanges 
farther  apart     The  cannula  may  be  closed  by  an  india-rubber  stopper, 

or  by  a  cork In  order  to  collect  the  juice,  let  the  animal  fast 

for  several  hours,  so  that  its  stomach  may  be  quite  empty,  but  not  for 
more  than  a  day,  as  the  mucous  membrane  would  become  covered  with 
a  thick  coating  of  mucus.  Let  the  assistant  pat  the  dog,  and  keep  it 
qaiet;  withdraw  the  cork  from  the  cannula,  and  tickle  the  inside  of  the 
^mach  with  a  feather  tied  to  a  glass  rod.  Put  a  small  beaker  underneath, 
so  that  the  end  of  the  rod  rests  on  its  bottom :  the  gastric  juice  will  flow 
into  it  down  the  sides  of  the  rod'." 

Yarious  experimenters  differ  on  the  question  as  to  whether  it  is 
better  to  operate  for  gastric  fistula  on  animals  whilst  fasting  or  with 
the  stomach  distended.  Of  recent  experimenters  Panum  has  declared 
himself  in  favour  of  operating  when  the  stomach  is  full :  Holmgren 
and  Heidenhain,  on  the  contrary,  operate  when  the  stomach  is  empty, 
the  former  distending  the  stomach  with  air  by  means  of  an  elastic 
tube  introduced  through  the  oesophagus.  The  operation  is  said  to 
be  more  successful  when  implicating  the  left  than  tlie  right  half  of  the 
stomach. 

When  it  is  stated,  in  conclusion,  that  the  operation  for  gastric 

^  Satoies  of  earboliaed  catgut  should  now  be  used. 

'  Handbook  for  the  Pkysiohgical  Laboratory ^  p.  477  et  seq. 
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fistula  should  be  performed  with  antiseptic  precautions,  and  that 
in  .collecting  the  gastric  juice  some  experimenters  have  found  it 
useful  to  suspend  the  animal  in  a  sling,  the  reader  will  have  been 
placed  in  possession  of  the  knowledge  required  by  one  about  to 
make  an  investigation  necessitating  the  establishment  of  gastric 
fistulse. 

When  a  gastric  fistula  is  established  in  a  dog,  the  juice  which 
fliows  from  it  is  naturally  mixed  with  saliva.  To  obviate  this  admix- 
ture some  experimenters^  established  salivary  fistulae,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  submaxillary  and  parotid  secretions  from  entering  the 
stomach. 


Sect.  4.    The  more  obvious  Phenomena  attending  Secretion 

OF  THE  Gastric  Juice. 

The  Infltience  of  the  Nervotis  System  upon  it. 

The  fluting  In  man  and  many  carnivorous  animals  the  process 
etomaoh  u  of  gastric  digestion  is  one  which,  during  health,  only 
pale ;  it  eon-  occupies  a  few  hours.  At  its  completion,  the  stomach  is 
Wojntoe  ***"  ^^^^^  quite  empty,  the  pallid,  uninjected  mucous  mem- 
brane being;  merely  covered  by  a  thin  layer  of  mucus, 
which  at  the  pyloric  ena  usually  has  an  alkaline,  and  at  the  cardiac 
end  an  acid  reaction.  There  is  no  accumulation  of  gastric  juice  in 
the  resting  stomach,  such  as  would  occur  if  the  gastric,  like  certain 
other  glands,  secreted  continuously. 

The  observations  made  on  this  subject  by  Dr  Beaumont  on  the  man 
Alexis  St  Martin'  are  of  far  greater  value  than  those  made  upon  dogs 
with  gastric  fistulse,  for  the  man  in  'spite  of  his  fistula  was  in  a  thoroughly 
physiological  condition,  whilst  a  dog  with  a  cannula  in  situ  has  ipso  facto 
a  constant  stimulus  acting  upon  the  stomach.  It  is  in  this  way  that  we 
explain  the  &ct  that  large  quantities  of  gastric  juice  have  been  found  in 
the  stomach  of  a  dog  with  gastric  fistula,  though  it  had  been  fasting  for 
24  hours ^  and  that  some  observei's^  drawing  their  couclusions  merely  from 
the  case  of  dogs  with  gastric  fistulse,  have  asserted  that  the  secretion  of 
gastric  juice  like  that  of  bile  is  a  continuous  one. 

From  the  fact  that  during  fasting  the  stomach  does  not  contain 
gastric  juice  we  should  conclude  that  the  saliva,  which  unquestionably 
is  constantly  being  swallowed  and  passing  into  the  stomach,  is  only 
capable,  on  reaching  the  gastric  mucous  membrane,  of  causing  the 

^  Bardeleben,  and  Bidder  and  Schmidt. 

'  These  obBervations  have  been  confirmed  by  the  observation  of  other  oases  of 
gastric  fistula  in  man.  See  Heidenhain,  Hermann's  Handhucht  Vol.  v.  p.  Ill  (foot- 
note). 

'  Heidenhain,  Hermann's  Handhueht  Vol.  y.  (1880),  p.  111. 

«  Braan,  Eckhard's  Beitr.  z.  AtuU,  u.  Phya,,  Vol.  Tn.  (1876),  p.  29. 
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secretion  of  a  very  email  quantity  of  gastric  juice,  a  conclusion  which 
agrees  with  the  observations  of  Heidenhain. 

^^^^  Whenever  a  foreign  body,  such  as  the  bulb  of  a 

cai  ixTttatioii,  tli^r'i^ometer,  is  brought  in  contact  with  the  interior  of 
imt  ttoi  iwt-  the  stomach,  the  mucous  membrane  is  seen  to  become 
ter,  tiiA  pro.  turgid,  and  a  flow  of  gastric  juice  is  set  up.  The  sur- 
MDoe  of  fiDod,  face  of  the  stomach  is  seen  to  be  covered  by  "  innumer- 
^^l^y"  _^*  able  lucid  specks,"  which  seem  to  burst  and  ''discharge  a 
jQi0Q,  limpid,  thin  fluid  over  the  whole  gastric  surface"  (Beau- 

mont). Whilst  mechanical  irritation  will  invariably 
occasion  a  flow  of  gastric  juice,  the  best  observers  (Tiedemann  and 
Gmelin,  Heidenhain,  &c.),  confirm  the  statement  of  Beaumont,  that 
by  this  means  only  a  limited  quantity  of  gastric  juice  can  be  obtained; 
the  effect,  as  Beaumont  surmised,  appears  in  this  case  to  be  a  purely 
local  one. 

When  instead  of  a  foreign  body,  solid  aliment  enters  the  stomach, 
the  tur^escence  of  blood-vessels  of  the  organ  is  general  and  great,  and 
gastric  juice  is  poured  out  in  quantity  and  continuously.  The  cause  of 
the  difference  in  the  effect  of  purely  mechanical  stimulation  and  of 
stimulation  by  food  is  yet  doubtful.  Some  light  seems  thrown  upon 
it  by  an  interesting  observation  of  Heidenhain.  This  observer,  as 
will  be  explained  at  length  in  the  sequel,  has  succeeded  in  separating 
a  portion  of  the  cardiac  end  of  the  stomach  from  the  rest  of  the  organ, 
retaining,  however,  its  vascular  and  nervous  connectiona  By  sutures, 
this  portion  of  stomach  is  converted  into  a  tube,  blind  at  its  inner  end, 
but  possessing  an  opening  which  is  stitched  to  an  incision  in  the 
abdominal  wall.  Thus  a  tube  with  walls  composed  of  cardiac  end  of 
stomach  can  be  obtained.  Heidenhain  observed  that  in  a  dog  in 
which  such  a  procedure  has  been  successfully  carried  out,  secretion  of 
fluid  from  this  stomach-tube  came  on  from  15 — 30  minutes  after  food 
had  been  taken  into  the  stomach,  and  continued  to  the  end  of  diges- 
tion. If,  however,  a  meal  of  indigestible  substances  were  partaken  of, 
secretion  was  much  longer  delayed,  and  would  only  occur  when  the 
animal  began  to  drink,  lasting  even  then  but  a  comparatively  short 
time.  This  observation,  taken  m  connection  with  the  fact  that  during 
digestion  of  digestible  food  gastric  juice  is  abundantly  and  continu- 
ously secreted,  whilst  it  is  not  so  after  mechanical  irritation,  points  to 
the  fact  that  the  products  of  digestion  when  absorbed  act  as  the  essen- 
tial stimuli  to  the  secreting  structures  of  the  stomach  (Heidenhain), 
and  thus  lead  to  the  difference  in  behaviour  of  the  stomach  according 
as  it  is  thrown  into  action  by  mechanical  stimuli  or  by  digestible 
food. 

It  was  observed  by  Bidder  and  Schmidt  that  in 
mv*be^TO^  dogs  with  gastric  fistulsB  in  which  salivary  fistulse 
powd  to  indi.  ^^  ^^^^  established,  and  which  had  been  starved,  the 
cato  xbM%  the    sight  of  food  caused  an  abnormal  flow  of  gastric  juiced 

^  *Sehr  bemerkeiiBwerth  ist,  dass  bei  ntLchtemen  Thieren  auoh  der  blosse  Anbliok 
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secrotioii  of  Richet  also  observed  S  in  the  case  of  gastric  fistula 
!m  u*^^  which  he  has  submitted  to  elaborate  investigation  (that 
flnttooed  by  ^^  Marcelin  N.),  that  when  the  patient,  who  had  an 
the  narvons  absolutely  impassable  stricture  of  the  oesophagus,  chewed 
■yitem.  savoury  articles  of  food,  there  was,  simultaneously  with 

an  abnormal  secretion  of  saliva,  a  copious  flow  of  gastric  juice. 

These  facts  would  lead  one  at  first  to  conclude  that  the  gastric 
glands  are  under  the  closest  influence  of  the  nervous  system,  but, 
as  is  remarked  by  Heidenhain,  who  draws  attention  to  them,  the 
results  observed  may  be  explained  by  assuming  an  action  exerted  pri- 
marily on  the  muscular  movements  of  the  stomach,  or  upon  the  blood- 
vessels of  the  stomach. 

Section  of  the  pneumogastric  nerves  has  long  been  known  to 
influence  in  an  important  manner  the  functions  of  the  stomach. 
It  has  been  asserted,  by  some,  that  after  division  of  these  nerves  the 
secretion  of  gastric  juice,  as  well  as  the  movements  of  the  stomach, 
cease  permanently ;  by  others,  that  secretion  of  the  gastric  juice  is 
stopped  for  a  time,  and  then  becomes  re-established.  The  bulk  of  the 
evidence  which  is  most  to  be  relied  upon  clearly  shews,  indeed,  that 
the  pneumogastric  nerves  only  affect  gastric  digestion  by  their  influ- 
ence upon  the  movements  of  the  organ,  and  that  afker  their  division 
secretion  of  gastric  juice  of  normal  constitution  takes  place. 

It  has  been  similarly  shewn  that  the  sympathetic  nerve-trunks 
connected  with  the  stomach  may  be  destroyed  without  stopping  the 
secretion  of  gastric  juice.  The  stomach  therefore,  unlike  many 
secreting  organs,  is  not  known  to  be  dependent  on  the  control  of 
secretory  nerves  passing  to  the  organ  from  the  great  nerve-centres. 
It  cannot,  however,  be  regarded  as  definitely  proved  that  there  are  no 
secretory  nerves  running  from  the  central  nervous  system  to  the 
gastric  glands.  Since  the  gastric  glands  secrete  when  cut  off  from 
the  central  nervous  system,  we  have  to  inquire  whether  this  is 
brought  about  by  a  peripheral  nervous  mechanism  or  by  a  direct 
stimulation  of  the  gland  centre.  The  abundant  nerve  ganglia  and 
nerve  plexuses  which  are  found  in  the  submucous  coat  of  the  stomach 
may  probablv  represent  the  secretory  centres,  and  the  secretory  nerves 
which  preside  over  the  secretion  of  the  gastric  juice,  but  yet  another 
possibility  presents  itself. 

It  is  conceivable,  argues  Heidenhain,  that  just  as  in  the  vegetable 
Drosera  the  secretion  of  the  digestive  glands  is  brought  about  by 
mechanical  irritation  without  the  intervention  of  a  nervous  me- 
chanism, so,  in  the  animal  stomach,  secretion  of  gastric  juice  may 
follow  the  direct  application  of  a  stimulus  to  the  secreting  epi- 
thelium. 

von  Nahrangsmitteln  die  Absonderung  des  Magensaftes  zu  vermehren  vermag,  wovon 
wir  uns  bei  Tbieren  mit  unterbundenen  Speiobelgangen  vielfach  iiberzeagt  haben.' 
Bidder  a.  Schmidt,  Die  Verdauwigu&fte  und  der  StoffwecJiseU  p.  85. 

^  Ch.  Bichet,  'Becherches  snr  Tacidit^  du  sue  gastrique  de  rhomme...faites  but  one 
fifltule  gastrique.'  Comptes  Rendus,  Vol.  lzzziv.  p.  410.  Joum,  de  Pharm,  et  Chimie, 
Vol.  zzv.  p.  427.    Le  sue  gcutrique  ehez  Vhomme  et  les  animaux,    Paris,  1878. 
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Sect.  5.    Physical  and  Chemical  Characters  of  the 

Gastric  Juice. 

Pure  gastric  juice,  such  as  can  be  obtained  by  the  stimulation  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  of  an  animal  in  which  a  gastric 
fistula  has  been  successfully  established,  is  a  thin,  usually  colourless, 
though  sometimes,  as  in  the  dog,  yellowish  liquid,  possessed  of  a  very 
add  reaction,  and  of  a  faintly  acid  mawkish  taste,  and  of  a  peculiar 
though  not  easily  defined  odour. 

It  has  a  specific  gravity,  which  varies  between  1001  and  1010, 
the  specific  gravity  varying  in  the  same  animal  with  varying  condi- 
tions of  the  secretion. 

When  boiled,  the  gastric  juice  is  not  coagulable,  but  ceases  to  be 
active.  When  cooled  to  0°  C.  the  gastric  juice  of  warm-blooded  ani- 
mals ceases  to  exert  its  peculiar  digestive  powers. 

The  gastric  juice  of  man  contains  less  than  one  per  cent,  of  solid 
matters,  of  which  about  two- thirds  are  organic  and  one-third 
mineral. 

The  gastric  juice  may  be  kept  for  weeks  and  months  without  ex- 
hibiting any  signs  of  putridity,  and  retaining  its  proteolytic  activity. 
It  possesses  considerable  antiseptic  properties,  as  may  be  observed  by 
moistening  slightly  putrid  meat  with  the  juice.  This  property  is 
believed  to  be  due  to  the  free  acid  which  it  contains. 

Tiie    oMon  '^^  essential  physiological  attribute  of  the  gastric 

tial  eonstita-  juice  is  the  power  of  breaking  down  and  dissolving  a 
•ate  of  the  large  part  of  the  solid  proteid  aliments  and  converting 
sastric  jnioe  them  into  so-called  albumoses  and  peptones.  This  power 
*"*""  depends  upon  tie  co-existence  in  the  juice  of  an  enzyme 

termed  pepin  and  an  acid  which  has  been  shewn  to  be  either  free 
hydrochloric  acid  or  a  more  complex  conjugated  acid  formed  by  the 
union  of  hydrochloric  acid  with  an  organic  body,  which,  however,  if 
ifc  exists,  is  readily  dissociated  with  the  evolution  of  hydrochloric  acid. 
Neither  pepsin  nor  hydrochloric  acid  are  active  alone,  but  a  mixture 
of  the  two  bodies,  in  the  presence  of  a  proper  quantity  of  water  and 
at  a  suitable  temperature,  acts  essentially  as  the  normal  gastric  juice. 
Whilst  the  enzyme  pepsin  is  absolutely  indispensable,  the  acid  may 
be  replaced  by  other  acids  and  yet  proper  digestion  will  take  place. 

Besides  the  proteolytic  ferment  pepsin,  the  gastric  juice  in  man 
and  certain  other  animals  contains  a  milk-curdling  ferment,  which  we 
may  term  the  curdling  ferment  or  'rennin'  (Foster,  Lea),  and  to 
which  the  name  Chymosin  has  also  been  given  by  Deschamps\ 
Neither  pepsin  nor  the  rennet  ferment  have  yet  been  isolated  as 
pure  chemical  bodies,  but  our  knowledge  of  their  properties  is  derived 
from  a  study  of  solutions  which  contain  them  in  a  state  of  greater 
or  less  purity. 

1  Hammarsten,  Lehrbueh  d.  phytiolog,  Chemiet  Wieebaden  1891,  T.  153. 
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Besides  the  enzymes  we  have  mentioned,  and  more  or  less 
extraneous  admixture  with  mucus,  some  fat,  and  organic  products  of 
digestion,  the  gastric  juice  contains  alkaline  chlorides,  earthy  phos- 
phates, and  iron.  No  experiments  have  been  made  to  determine  the 
presence  or  nature  of  any  gases  which  it  may  hold  in  solution  or 
feeble  combination. 

Various  re-  ''^^  following  are  some  of  the  principal  characters 

acttoxu    eihl-    of  pure  gastric  juice  of  the  dog^. 

Dited  by   the  It   is  not   coagulated  on   boiling,   which   however 

gastric  Juice,  destroys  its  proteolytic  properties.  The  acid  juice  is, 
according  to  some,  coagulated  by  ferrocyanido  of  potassium,  though 
the  evidence  on  this  point  is  not  unanimous. 

Concentrated  mineral  acids  produce  no  turbidity,  or  precipitate. 

Alkaline  carbonates  throw  down  a  scanty  precipitate,  consisting 
mainly  of  earthy  salts,  carrying  down  with  them,  however,  a  portion 
of  the  organic  matter,  although  the  filtrate,  when  acidulated,  still 
retains  digestive  powers. 

Sodium  chloride,  when  added  to  saturation,  precipitates  many  of 
the  albumoses  which  the  juice  contains,  together  with  a  large  part  of 
the  ferments. 

Mercuric  chloride  produces  a  precipitate,  which  contains  a  part, 
but  not  the  whole,  of  tne  pepsin  present. 

Silver  nitrate  precipitates  the  chlorides  and  hydrochloric  acid 
present,  and  likewise  a  part  of  the  pepsin. 

Lead  salts,  as  lead  acetate,  form  precipitates  containing  a  great 
part  of  the  pepsin.  From  this  precipitate  much  of  the  pepsin  may 
be  separated  by  mere  washing  with  water. 

Alcohol  produces  a  white  precipitate,  which,  if  the  quantity  of 
alcohol  added  be  not  excessive,  slowly  dissolves  in  water,  yielding 
a  solution  which  when  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  digests 
actively.  When  a  large  excess  of  alcohol  is  however  added  to  the 
gastric  juice,  the  precipitate  is  said  by  Frerichs  to  lose  for  ever 
its  digestive  properties. 

Results  of  Before  examining,  in  detail,  the  facts  which  are 
imaiyies  ex-  known  concerning  the  ferments  and  the  acid  of  the 
hibitiiig  the  gastric  juice,  and  their  relation  to  the  process  of 
general  com-  digestion,  the  attention  of  the  reader  is  drawn  to  the 
iartri"\Soe^*    following  often  quoted  analysis,  exhibiting  the  general 

composition  of  the  gastric  juice  of  the  dog.  No  complete 
and  at  the  same  time  reliable  analysis  of  the  gastric  juice  of  man  is 
available',  however  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  the  secretion 
in  man  is  sensibly  different  from  that  of  the  dog. 

^  Frerichs,  Article  'Verdauung'  in  Wagner's  Handwarterbueh,  VoL  iii.  p.  785. 

^  There  is  a  constantly  quoted  analysis  of  the  gastric  juice  of  a  woman,  made 
by  0.  Schmidt,  which  the  author  cannot  admit  as  satisfactory  inasmuch  as  the  free 
acid  which  it  reveals  is  at  least  ten  times  below  that  which  is  now  known  to  be  present 
in  healthy  human  gastric  juice. 
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COMPOSITION  OF  THE  GASTRIC  JUICE  OF  THE  DOG,  OBTAINED  WITH- 
OUT ADMIXTURE  WITH  SALIVA  (THE  MEAN  OF  TEN  ANALYSES  BY 
C.  SCHMIDT). 


Water  in  1000  parts 

Organic  matters  (including  peptones, 

pepsin,  mucin) 
Free  HCl 
NaCl 
KCl 
NKCl 
CaCl, 
Ca.  2(P0,) 
Mg.  2(P0,) 
FePO, 


973062 

17127 
3050 
2-507 
1125 
0-468 
0-624 
1-729 
0-226 
0-082 


Sect.  6.    Artificial  Gastric  Juice. 


It  has  been  stated  that  the  most  striking  property  of  the  gastric 
juice  is  its  power  of  dissolving  and  digesting  solid  proteid  bodies, 
providing  the  process  be  carried  on  at  a  favourable  temperature, 
that  is  from  20  — 40**  C. ;  it  has  also  been  stated  that  this  property 
depends  upon  the  presence  of  an  enzyme  called  pepsin  and  a  free 
acid,  neither  of  these  being  capable  of  acting,  in  its  characteristic 
manner,  independently  of  the  other. 

Eberle  was  the  first  to  shew  that  the  solid  mucus  which  can  be 
scraped  from  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach 
undergoes  solution  under  the  influence  of  dilute  acids.  And  he 
thus  prepared  an  artificial  gastric  juice  which  possessed  the  power 
of  digestmg  suitable  substances  at  a  proper  temperature\  Eberle 
likewise  found  that  acid  in  which  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach 
had  been  digested  possessed  powers  of  dissolving  proteids.  Eberle 
however  fell  into  the  great  error  of  supposing  that  mucus  was  the 
essential  proteolytic  agent,  and  actually  asserted  that  with  mucus 
taken  from  other  organs  than  the  stomach,  as  for  example  with  nasal 
mucus,  digestive  liquids  could  be  prepared. 

The  observations  of  Eberle  were  first  repeated  by  Johannes 
Muller,  shortly  afterwards  by  J.  Miiller  and  his  pupil  Schwann*,  and 
they  brought  to  the  work  a  perspicuity  and  a  scientific  acumen  which 

^  Eberle,  PhyHologie  der  Verdauung  nach  Vernichen.  Wtirzbaig,  1S34.  See  at 
page  156  the  following  passage:  "Magensaft  von  Thieren  gewonnen,  bewirkte  die 
Chymification  mehrerer  Speisen  in  der  Warme  auch  ausser  dem  Magen,  und  nach 
meinen  eigenen  Yersuohen  gelingt  endlich  nooh  die  Chjmifioation  der  Nahrongsmittel 
dtoroh  den  konstlieh  bereiteten  Magensaft  in  der  Warme  yollstandig.'* 

*  J.  MWer  n.  Th.  Schwann,  *Versttche  fiber  die  kunstliche  Verdauung  des  geron- 
nenen  Eiweisses.'    MiUler's  Archiv^  1836,  p.  66. 
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were  singularly  absent  in  the  first  observer.  It  was  Schwann^  who 
pointed  out  how  erroneous  was  the  view  of  Eberle  that  mucin  was 
the  principle  which  conferred  proteolytic  powers  upon  an  acid  infusion 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  by  shewing  that  the  active 
principle  held  in  solution  in  artificial  digestive  juice  prepared  by 
the  action  of  a  dilute  acid  upon  the  gastric  mucous  membrane,  had 
properties  which  are  different  from  those  of  mucin,  and  further  that 
by  acting  upon  mucus  obtained  from  other  organs  than  the  stomach, 
a  true  digestive  liquid  cannot  be  obtained. 

HetbiOdB   of  1.     The  stomach  of  a  pig  is  opened,  emptied  of 

preparing  ar-  its  contents,  and  then  the  surface  cleaned  with  a 
1^^  gastrio  ^Q^  sponge  ('running  water'  will  dissolve  out  a  con- 
^      '  siderable  part  of  the  pepsin).     The  mucous  membrane 

is  removed  from  all  but  the  pyloric  end  of  the  organ.  It  is  then 
freed  from  a  portion  of  the  water  which  is  adhering  to  it  by 
pressure  between  dry  cloths,  and  minced.  The  finely  divided 
mucous  membrane  is  then  placed  in  two  or  three  litres  of  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid  containing  from  six  to  ten  ac.  of  strong  HCl  per 
litre,  and  the  mixture  is  digested  in  the  incubator  at  a  temperature 
of  35" — 45°  C.  for  a  period  varying  from  a  few  hours  to  a  day.  If 
sufficient  fluid  be  present  and  the  mixture  now  and  then  shaken,  all 
ought  to  be  dissolved  in  a  few  hours,  leaving  but  a  small  quantity  of 
brownish  flakes  and  some  mucus  undissolved.  The  liquid  is  filtered 
through  paper,  and  then  may  be  kept  for  several  months,  without 
undergoing  decomposition,  and  retaining  active  proteolytic  pro> 
perties. 

Artificial  gastric  juice  prepared  in  this  way  is  very  energetic  in 
its  action,  and  forty  or  fifty  cubic  centimetres  added  to  200  c.c.  or 
300  C.C.  of  0*1  per  cent.  HCl  solution,  will  be  usually  found  to  furnish 
a  highly  active  digestive  fluid.  Such  a  juice  does  not,  however, 
contain  merely  acid  and  pepsin,  but  considerable  quantities  of  albu- 
moses  and  peptones. 

2.  The  following  method  was  recommended  long  ago  by  Kuhne* 
for  obtaining  a  juice  possessed  of  considerable  activity  and  yet  contain- 
ing but  small  quantities  of  peptones.  Open  the  stomach  soon  after 
death,  empty  it,  and  wash  it  thoroughly  in  cold  water.  Then  scrape 
the  surface  with  a  blunt  instrument  so  as  to  remove  a  layer  of  mucus 
mixed  with  epithelium  cells.  The  matter  thus  removed  is  rubbed 
up  with  pure  quartz  sand,  or  glass-powder,  and  cold  water,  which 
dissolves  the  pepsin  which  the  mixture  contains.  On  filtering,  an 
opalescent  liquid  is  obtained  which,  when  acidulated  so  as  to  contain 
01 — 0*2  per  cent,  of  HCl,  possesses  powerful  digestive  activity. 

^  Sohwann,  'Ueber  das  Wesen  des  YerdanangsproceBS.'    Mtiller'a  Archiv,  1836. 
p.  90. 

>  Eiihxse,  Lehrhuch  d.  phy$iologUchen  Chemie,    Leipzig,  1868,  p.  83. 
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3.  Of  all  methods  yet  suggested  for  the  preparation  of  an  active 
artificial  gastric  juice,  the  following,  suggested  by  Kuhne  and  Chitten- 
den, furnishes  the  most  active  preparation,  and  also  one  in  which 
the  proportion  of  extraneous  products  is  in  smallest  amount.  The 
mucous  membrane,  from  the  cardiac  region  of  several  pigs'  stomachs, 
say  five  or  six,  is  reduced  to  a  fine  state  of  division  and  is  then 
digested  for  fourteen  days  at  40°  C.  with  from  two  to  three  litres  of 
0*5  per  cent,  hydrochloric  acid. 

At  the  end  of  this  time  in  presence  of  so  large  a  quantity  of 
pepsin  and  acid,  all  but  traces  of  the  so-called  albumoses  have  been 
converted  into  peptones,  which  are  in  solution  together  with  pepsin, 
although  there  remain  undissolved  a  small  proportion  of  foreign 
matters,  nucleins,  anti-albumid,  &c. 

The  liquid  is  filtered  and  saturated  with  powdered  ammonium 
sulphate.  This  salt  in  addition  to  its  power  of  precipitating  any 
albumoses  which  may  be  present,  throws  down  the  whole  of  the 
pepsin.  The  precipitate  is  collected  on  a  filter,  washed  with 
saturated  solution  of  ammonium  sulphate,  and  is  then  dissolved  in 
0*2  per  cent,  hydrochloric  acid. 

To  the  acid  solution  is  added  025  per  cent,  of  thymol,  and  it  is 
then  dialysed  in  running  water,  until  the  whole  of  the  ammonium 
sulphate  has  been  removed. 

On  opening  the  dialysing  tubes  a  precipitate  is  found,  which  is 
soluble  in  0'2  per  cent.  HCl,  and  furnishes  a  very  active  gastric 
juice.  The  filtrate  also  when  acidulated  so  as  to  contain  0*2  per 
cent,  of  HCl,  furnishes  an  intensely  active  gastric  juice \ 

4.  Take  a  glycerin  extract  of  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach 
and  mix  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  containing  0*2  per  cent.  HCl. 

5.  A  solution  of  pepsin  prepared  by  methods  afterwards  to  be 
described,  may  be  added  to  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  of  suitable 
strength,  so  as  to  furnish  an  artificial  gastric  juice  of  great  purity. 

gtrangth  of  We  have  recommended  above  that  dilute  hydro- 
iiydTociiiozic  chloric  acid  containing  0*1  or  0*2  per  cent,  of  HCl 
nOd  for  ar-  should  be  used,  for  it  resulted  from  the  observations  of 
ttfldai  gastric  Brticke  that,  cceteris  paribus,  pepsin  acts  most  ener- 
getically on  many  proteids  if  present  in  a  fiuid  con- 
taining approximately  this  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid ;  the  most 
favourable  strength  for  the  solution  of  fibrin  being  0*086 — 0*088  per 
cent,  whilst  for  coagulated  white  of  egg  it  is  as  high  as  0*12  or  0*16 
per  cent.  It  would  appear  however  from  the  observations  of  Kuhne 
and  Chittenden  that  the  digestive  process  is,  in  some  cases  at  least, 

1  K^ne  and  Chittenden,  *Ueber  die  Peptone.*  Zeit$ehrift  fUr  BiologU,  Vol.  zxn. 
p.  423.  And  in  Studies  from  the  Laboratory  of  Physiological  Chemistry  of  Yale  Uni- 
Termty,  edited  by  B.  H.  Chittenden,  Ph.D.,  Vol.  n.  (1887)  p.  18  and  Chittenden  and 
Bolton,  'Egg-Albmnin  and  Albmnoses.'  Stud,  frcm  Lab,  of  Phys.  Chem,  of  Yale 
Vmv.  YoL  n.  p.  135. 
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much  more  active  if  a  stronger  HCi,  even  up  to  0*5  per  cent.,  be 
employed. 

HydrooUorio  Hydrochloric  acid  may  be  replaced  by  other  dilute 

add  may  be  re-  acids  in  the  preparation  of  artificial  gastric  juice,  as  by 

placed  by  other  nitric   acid,  tribasic  phosphoric  acid,  lactic  acid,  &c. 

*^Vj?J   ^'Jt  It  appears  that  sulphuric,  acetic,  oxalic  and  tartaric 

artiiLoiai  gaa.  B^ids  act  more  feebly  . 

We  usually  determine  that  an  artificial  digestive 

Determina-     juice  is  possessed  of  proteolytic  activity  by  placing  it 

tion    of    tbe    i^  an  incubator,  or  in  other  ways  maintaining  it  at  a 

ar^dL  a!^    temperature  favourable  to  pepticproteolysis(35° — 50°C.), 

triojvioe.      '    ^^^  ^I^^^  adding  to  it  (a)  a  flocculus  of  well  washed 

fibrin,  preferably  of  fibrin  which  has  been  previously 
swollen  by  digestion  in  cold  dilute  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid  ("l  per 
cent.) :  (6)  thinly  cut  slices  of  coagulated  white  of  effg :  or  (c)  boiled 
white  of  egg  finely  pounded  in  a  mortar  and  pressea  through  a  fine 
sieve :  and  observing  the  time  occupied  in  the  solution  of  the  proteids 
used.  A  full  description  of  the  methods  of  determining  the  relative 
amounts  of  pepsin  in  different  solutions  will  be  given  in  the  sequel. 

Chemical  Agents  which  influence  Peptic  JDige8tion\ 

All  chemical  agents  which  precipitate  pepsin  arrest  digestion  by 
it,  and  generally  the  salts  of  the  heavy  metals  exert  this  action, 
as  lead  acetate,  copper  sulphate,  mercuric  chloride  and  alum.  Neutral 
salts  of  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths,  as  sodium  chloride  and 
sulphate,  magnesium  sulphate,  and  potassium  iodide  hinder  peptic 
digestion.  Arsenious  acid  is  apparently  without  action.  Hydriodic 
and  hydrobromic  acids  hinder  peptic  digestion.  Sulphurous  acid 
arrests  it.     Hydrocyanic  acid  has  but  very  slight  action. 

Whilst  tannic  acid  arrests  digestion,  some  of  the  orranic  acids 
which  have  most  powerful  action  on  organized  ferments,  hinder  the 
action  of  the  peptic  enzyme  but  little.  Thus  in  small  quantities 
carbolic  acid  does  not  hinder  digestion ;  in  medical  practice  it  is 
indeed  found  that  carbolic  acid  often  not  only  checks  abnormal  pro- 
cesses of  fermentation  going  on  in  the  stomach,  but  that  when 
administered  together  with  pepsin,  it  actually  seems  to  aid  this 
body. 

Salicylic  acid  in  large  doses  interferes  with  peptic  digestion, 
though  according  to  Eiihne  the  pepsin  is  not  destroyed  even  by 
digestion  for  several  days  with  large  quantities  of  salicylic  acid. 
In  diminishing  the  rapidity  of  peptic  digestion  salicylic  acid  is,  how- 
ever, certainly  more  powerful  than  carbolic  acid. 

1  See  many  aathoritiee  quoted  by  Maly  on  this  snbjeot,  Hermann's  Handbuch,  Vol. 
T.  Part  ii.  (1881),  p.  72. 

>  The  author  has  deriyed  his  information  on  this  subject  from  Prof.  Maly's  article 
in  Hermann's  Handbuch  der  Physiologie, 
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Sect.  7.     An  Account  of  the  Attempts  to  separate  Pepsin, 

AND  TO  establish   ITS  CHARACTERa 

Pepsin, 

Eberle  was  the  first,  as  we  have  seen,  to  shew  that  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach  undergoes  solution  under  the  influence 
of  dilute  acids,  and  he  described  a  mode  of  obtaining  an  artificial 
gastric  juice  which  possessed  the  power  of  digesting  suitable  sub- 
stances at  a  proper  temperature.  His  experiments  were,  however, 
concerned  rather  with  the  behaviour  towards  chemical  reagents  of 
his  artificial  gastric  juice  than  with  the  study  of  its  real  digestive 
activity,  the  nature  of  which  he  much  misunderstood.  Schwann,  we 
have  also  seen,  almost  immediately  afterwards  took  up  the  investi- 
gation of  artificial  gastric  juice.  He  pointed  out  that  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach  alone  was  capable  of  yielding  an  artificial 
gastric  juice ;  that  it  did  not,  as  Eberle  had  thought,  share  this  pro- 
perty with  other  mucous  membranes,  and  he  set  about  trying  to 
isolate  the  principle  which  conferred  upon  dilute  acids  the  property 
of  dissolving  certain  of  the  food  constituents. 

soiwBim'B  '^^^  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  was  digested 

atttmpts  to  in  water,  and  the  aqueous  solution  was  treated  with 
uoiate  tiie  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  so  as  to  precipitate  the 
digesavtt  tor-  pfQteids  present  in  the  solution.  The  fluid  was  filtered, 
''^^ '  and  the  filtrate  was  neutralized  with  potassium  car- 

bonate; it  was  then  precipitated  with  a  solution  of  corrosive  sub- 
limate. The  precipitate  produced  by  this  body  was  suspended  in 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid  and  decomposed  by  means  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.  The  solution  filtered  from  sulphide  of  mercury  possessed 
intense  proteolytic  activity.  To  the  proximate  principle  present  in 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  which  he  in  some  degree 
had  separated  by  his  process,  Schwann  gave  the  name  of  Pepsin, 
without  however  laying  any  pretence  to  having  isolated  it. 

Wamaiiii'i  By  a  modification  of  Schwann's  method,  Wasmann^ 

Bwtiiod  of  pro-  soon  after  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  soluble  solid  pepsin, 
parioff  pepsin,    possessed  of  very  intense  activity. 

The  mucous  membrane  from  the  fundus  of  a  pig's  stomach,  was 
carefully  dissected  off  and  treated  with  water  at  30° — 40°  C,  and 
after  some  hours  the  liouid  was  poured  off,  the  mucous  membrane 
being  thereafter  treated  again  and  again  with  cold  water.  The 
united  watery  liquids  were  precipitated  with  lead  acetate  or  mercuric 

^  Wasmann,  De  digeitione  nonnulla.  Diss.  Inaug,,  Berolini,  1S89.  The  author  has 
not  been  able  to  see  tl^s  dissertation.  The  aooount  of  Wasmann*8  pepsin  given  in  the 
text  is  taken  almost  verbcUim  from  Maly,  *Chemie  der  Verdauung,'  Hermann's 
Handbueh,  Vol.  v.  Part  ii  (ISSl),  p.  44. 
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chloride,  the  precipitate  contaioing  lead  or  mercury  compounds  of 
proteids,  entangling  peptones,  was  collected,  suspended  in  water,  and 
decomposed  by  means  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  from  the  filtrate 
after  concentration,  pepsin  (mixed  with  proteids)  was  precipitated  by 
means  of  alcohol. 

The  precipitated  flocculi  when  dried  yielded  a  ydlow,  gum-like 
matter.  Acids  caused  a  turbidity  in  the  solution  of  this  pepsin, 
metallic  salts  produced  a  precipitate. 

According  to  Wasmann  the  proteolytic  action  of  his  pepsin  was 
so  great  that  one  part  in  60,000  of  water,  when  acidulated,  dissolved 
coagulated  albumin  in  from  six  to  eight  hours. 

By  Wasmann's  method,  as  by  all  other  methods  yet  suggested^ 
it  is  impossible  to  prepare  pure  pepsin — though  unquestionably, 
assuming  his  assertions  to  be  correct,  his  method  yielded  him  an 
extraordinarily  potent  product. 

Brtt6ke'i^  The   mucous   membrane   of  the   pig's  stomach  is 

method  of  lao-  separated  from  the  subjacent  muscular  coat,  and  after 
lating  pepiin.  careful  washing  and  removal  of  the  adhering  water  by 
pressing  between  blotting-paper,  is  finely  divided,  preferably  in  a 
mincing  machine.  The  mass  is  then  digested  in  a  5  per  cent,  solution 
of  tribasic  phosphoric  acid,  at  a  temperature  of  35*0.,  until  nearly 
the  whole  is  dissolved.  The  solution  contains  all  the  pepsin  in 
solution,  together  with  large  quantities  of  paxapeptones  and  pep- 
tones. The  acid  fluid  is  almost  neutralized  by  the  addition  of  lime- 
water,  which  causes  a  precipitate  of  Ca,  (POJ^  This  precipitate 
carries  down  with  it  much  of  the  pepsin  previously  dissolved,  whilst 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  parapeptones  and  the  whole  of  the 
peptones  are  left  in  the  solution.  The  gelatinous  precipitate  is 
carefully  washed  with  water,  pressed,  suspended  in  water  and  HCl 
added  until  it  just  dissolves.  The  solution  is  then  poured  little  by 
little  to  the  bottom  of  a  tube  containing  a  saturated  solution  of 
cholesterin  made  by  dissolving  that  body  in  a  mixture  of  four  parts 
of  alcohol  and  one  part  of  ether.  When  the  slightly  acid  aqueous 
solution  comes  in  contact  with  the  ethero-alcoholic  liquid  it  produces 
a  precipitate  of  cholesterin;  this  precipitate  is  repeatedly  shaken 
up  with  the  liquid  in  which  it  is  produced.  The  cholesterin  which 
has  carried  down  with  it  mechanically  a  part  at  least  of  the  pepsin 
originally  present,  is  collected  on  a  filter  and  is  washed  first  with 
water,  then  with  acetic  acid,  and  lastly  again  with  water,  until  the 
wash-waters  are  no  longer  acid  and  give  no  turbidity  when  treated 
with  silver  nitrate. 

The  moist  cholesterin  is  now  shaken  up  in  a  stoppered  bottle 
with  pure  ether.  The  liquid  in  the  bottle  then  separates  into  two 
layers,  the  upper  of  which  is  composed  of  an  ethereal  solution  of 
cholesterin,  the  lower  of  water  (which  had  adhered  to  the  cholesterin) 
holding  pepsin  in  solution.     The  ethereal  layer  is  separated  from  the 

>  Brtioke,  Vorlesungen,  Vol.  xi.  p.  800. 
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latter,  i^hich  is  shaken  again  and  again  \^ith  ether,  until  all  traces  of 
cholesterin  are  removed.  The  aqueous  solution  is  then  found  to  be 
slightly  turbid,  but  on  filtration  may  be  obtained  perfectly  clear. 
The  filtered  liquid,  when  acidulated,  possesses  proteolytic  activity. 
When  allowed  to  evaporate  spontaneously,  it  leaves  a  greyish, 
amorphous,  non- hygroscopic,  nitrogenous  body,  soluble  with  some 
difficulty  in  water,  but  more  readily  soluble  in  dilute  acids. 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  substance  obtained  by 
this  method  is  a  definite  chemical  individual.  It  has  been  alleged  in 
its  &vour  that  it  yields  the  digestive  enzyme  pepsin  in  a  purer  con- 
dition than  that  in  which  it  could  be  obtained  by  older  methods. 
The  process  of  preparation  is  however  tedious  in  the  extreme  and 
very  costly,  and  it  has  made  way  for  other  methods  which  furnish  us 
with  much  more  active  solutions  of  pepsin,  though  still  not  of  a  pepsin 
which  we  can  consider  to  represent  the  pure  enzyme.  This  method 
has  not  in  the  hands  of  later  observers  given  satisfactory  results. 

An  aqueous  solution  of  Brlicke's  pepsin  is  not  precipitable  by 
platinum  tetrachloride,  by  mercuric  chloride,  by  lead  acetate,  neutral 
or  basic,  by  tannic  acid,  by  iodine,  or  by  concentrated  nitric  acid. 
The  solution  only  exhibits  in  a  faint  manner  the  xanthoproteic  re- 
action. According  to  Briicke  it  is  precipitated  by  neutral  and  basic 
lead  acetate  and  made  cloudy  by  solution  of  platinum  tetrachloride ; 
though  Kiasilinikow,  in  Brucke's  laboratory,  by  dialysing  the  solu- 
tion, got  rid  of  the  platinum  reaction,  but  not  of  the  lead  acetate 
reaction. 

V.  witfeidi'i  Pepsin,  as  was  discovered  by  v.  Wittich*,  shares 

msiiiod  of  pre.  the  property  possessed  by  the  majority  of  enzymes,  of 
pazinff  a  eoin-  being  soluble  in  glycerin.  In  order  to  prepare  a  gly- 
^^gi^^]^^    cenn  extract  of  pepsin,  the  finely  divided  and  cleansed 

mucous  membrane  of  the  fundus  of  the  stomach  may 
be  placed  for  eight  or  ten  days  in  concentrated  glycerin.  On  subse- 
quently straining  and  filtering,  a  glycerin  solution  of  pepsin  of 
considerable  activity  is  obtained. 

A  better  way  of  proceeding  is  to  place  the  mucous  membrane 
for  twenty-four  hours  in  water,  and  then  to  dehydrate  the  finely 
divided  mucous  membrane  by  placing  it  for  twenty-four  hours  in  an 
excess  of  80  per  cent,  alcohol,  filtering,  driving  off  the  alcohol  which 
adheres  to  the  tissue  by  evaporation  in  air,  comminuting  the  dried 
residue  still  further,  and  then  adding  to  it  its  own  weight  of  glycerin. 
After  some  days  the  glycerin  is  strained  off  and  replaced  by  a 
fresh  quantity,  the  process  being  repeated  several  times. 

From  the  glycerin  extract  of  pepsin  the  impure  ferment  may  be 
obtained  in  a  solid  form  by  adding  a  large  excess  of  absolute  alcohol, 
which  precipitates  it.  This  impure  pepsin  may  be  further  precipi- 
tated  by  having  recourse   to   the  method   described   in  the  next 

1  V.  Wittich,  Pfluger's  Archiv,  Vol.  n.  p.  193,  and  Vol.  iii.  p.  198. 
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paragraph.  It  may  be  noted  that  much  less  pepsin  is  obtained  from 
a  mucous  membrane  which  has  been  treated  with  absolute  alcohol, 
than  from  one  which  has  been  simply  dried  or  taken  fresh. 

Method!  of  Pepsin  in  solution  appears  to  be  absolutely  indif- 
paruying  pep-  fusible  through  parchment-paper.  Given,  then,  an 
stai  baaed  up-    ^yd^   solution  such  as  artificial  gastric  juice,   which 

ftudSito'^  ^"    ^^^^^^3    traces    of    albumoses,    small    quantities    of 

peptones  and  pepsin,  the  first-named  bodies  may  be 
got  rid  of  by  long-continued  dialysis  and  filtration,  a  dilute 
aqueous  solution  of  pepsin  ultimately  remaining  in  the  dialyser\ 
The  non-difinsibility  of  pepsin  from  a  solution  containing  it  into 
pure  water  was  first  pointed  out  by  v.  Wittich*,  who  however  stated 
that  when  the  dialyser  was  surrounded  by  dilute  hydrochloric  acid 
(of  0*2  per  cent.),  pepsin  did  diffuse.  Hammarsten'  afterwards  shewed 
that  the  latter  statement  was  incorrect,  and  established  the  fact 
of  the  absolute  indiffusibility  of  pepsin  into  either  neutral  or  acid 
solutions. 

In  order  to  prepare  a  solution  of  pepsin  by  the  aid  of  dialysis, 
we  may  proceed  in  various  ways,  as  (a)  an  artificial  gastric  juice, 
made  in  the  way  previously  described,  is  subjected  to  dialysis  for  a 
period  of  several  days.  (6)  Having  followed  out  Briicke's  method 
for  the  preparation  of  pepsin  so  far  as  the  solution  of  the  pepsin- 
containing  precipitate  of  calcium  phosphate  in  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid,  this  solution,  having  been  neutralised,  may  be  subjected  to 
prolonged  dialysis  (Maly).  (c)  Having  precipitated  by  means  of 
alcohol  impure  pepsin  from  a  glycerin  extract  of  the  fundus,  the 
precipitate  is  dissolved  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  (containing  0'2  per 
cent,  of  HCl),  and  the  solution  is  then  dialysed. 

In  all  these  cases  it  is  best  to  place  the  dialyser  in  a  running 
stream  of  water,  the  actual  form  of  dialyser  being  that  suggested  by 
EUhne,  in  which  a  tube  of  parchment-paper  contains  the  solution 
to  be  subjected  to  the  process  of  diffusion.  As  these  tubes  are  now 
very  frequently  made  of  parchment-paper  which  is  not  perfect,  it  is 
very  convenient  to  adopt  the  following  plan,  which  has  been  com- 
municated to  the  author  by  Mr  Benger,  of  Messrs  Mottershead  and 
Co.,  of  Manchester,  and  which  answers  admirably.  A  sheet  of  De 
la  Rue's  parchment-paper  is  soaked  in  water,  and  when  thoroughly 
pliable  is  drawn  together  so  as  to  form  a  bag  into  which  the  liquid 
to  be  dialysed  is  poured.  The  bag  is  then  tied  up  tightly  and  sus- 
pended in  a  stream  of  running  water.  If  it  be  desired  to  remove 
the  last  traces  of  diffusible  substances,  such  as  peptones,  from  the 
solution  of  pepsin,  the  process  of  dialysis  must  be  carried  on  for  a 

^  Dr  Erasilnikow  in  1864  was,  according  to  Hammarsten,  the  first  to  make  use  of 
dialysis  for  the  preparation  of  pnre  solutions  of  pepsin. 

3  y.  Wittioh,  'Das  Pepsin  and  seine  V^irkung  anf  Blnlflbrin.'  Pfliiger's  Arehivt  Vol. 
V.  p.  485. 

s  Hammarsten,  *  Ueber  die  Indiffasibilitat  des  Pepsins.'    Maly's  Jahre$herichtt  Vol. 
m.  (1874),  p.  160. 
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period  of  from  eight  to  fourteen  days ;  and  in  order  to  avoid  putre- 
factive changes  t£ymol  may  he  added  to  the  liquid  which  is   Deing 


Fill.  7.    Kuhmb's 


dialysed  or  the  acid  which  has  diffused  away  must  from  time  to  time 
be  restored  (Hammarsten)'.  It  is  obviously  desirable  to  keep  the 
bag  or  tube  in  a  state  of  continuous  or  rythmically  interrupted  agita- 
tion by  the  aid  of  a  motor,  as  in  Lea's  apparatus  ^gured  at  Page  46. 
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Oommerdai  Various  preparations  have  been  sold  in  commerce 

prmMuratiaiLB  under  the  name  of  Pepsin.  Officinal  pepsin  has  in 
of  pepsin.  many  cases  consisted  merely  of  the  dried  mucous  mem- 

brane of  the  stomach  of  the  pig  reduced  to  powder  and  mixed  with 
starch  or  milk-sugar.  Some  has  consisted  of  a  product  made 
essentially  by  Wasmann's  method  (see  p.  85)  mixed  with  large 
quantities  of  starch  or  sugar.  One  of  the  most  active  of  the  prepara- 
tions of  commerce  is  made  by  a  method  devised  by  Schaffer,  and 
which  rests  upon  the  following  facts.  If  to  artificial  gastric  juice 
sodium  chloride  be  added  in  large  quantities,  the  albumoses  which 
are  held  in  solution  are  precipitated  and  rise  to  the  surface  as  a 
scum,  which  may  be  ladled  off ;  this  scum  is  however  rich  in  pepsin, 
which  is  mechanically  retained  by  the  albumoses  as  it  is  by  the 
calcium  phosphate  precipitate  in  Briicke's  process  of  pepsin  prepa- 
ration. The  scum  is  collected  and  preserved,  and  is  either  dried 
and  afterwards  powdered,  or  it  is  mixed,  whilst  yet  moist,  with  sugar 
of  milk.     In  both  these  forms  it  has  been  sold  in  commerce. 

Various  very  active  preparations  of  pepsin  have  of  late  made 
their  way  in  commerce,  as  for  instance,  Jensen's  '  Crystal  Pepsin,' 
Liebreich's  'Pepsin  Essenz,'  Benger's  'Liquor  Pepticus,'  and  Bul- 
lock's *Acid  Glycerin  of  Pepsin,'  which  last  is  a  glycerin  extract 
of  extraordinary  and  remarkably  uniform  strength,  and  possessing 
scarcely  any  other  taste  than  that  of  glycerin. 

Having  described  the  various  modes  of  obtaining  pepsin  and  its 
preparations,  it  is  necessary  to  discuss  the  nature  of  the  acid  or  acids 
of  the  gastric  juice,  before  undertaking  the  study  of  gastric  diges- 
tion, from  which  alone  we  can  derive  any  satisfactory  information  as 
to  the  properties  of  pepsin. 


Sect.  8.    The  Acid  (or  Acids)  of  the  Gastric  Juice. 

It  was  pointed  out  in  the  historical  account  of  the  earlier  re- 
searches on  digestion  that  many  of  the  older  writers  supposed  gastric 
digestion  to  be  due  to  the  secretion  of  an  acid  corrosive  fluid. 

The  fact  that  the  gastric  juice  was  essentially  an  acid  fluid  was 
not  admitted  until  nearly  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  century 
had  passed.  It  is  true  that  some  observers,  as  Carminati,  Bru^a- 
telli,  Viridet,  Werner*,  Mont^gre*,  had  experimentally  determined 
that  in  particular  cases  the  gastric  juice  had  an  acid  reaction,  but 
their  observations  were  not  supported  by  those  made  by  Spallanzani 
and  others*.  Moreover  certain  of  the  evidence  adduced  in  favour  of 
the  acidity  of  the  gastric  juice  was  not  sufficient,  as  we  now  know, 
to  prove  the  fact ;  as  for  instance  that  milk  is  curdled  by  the  secre- 
tion of  the  stomach,  a  phenomenon  now  known  to  be  independent 
of  an  acid  reaction. 

1  Carminati,  Bragnatelli,  Viridet,  Werner,  quoted  by  Tiedemann  and  Gmelin  in 
Die  Verdauung  nach  VenucJien,  Vol.  i.  p.  147. 

*  Mont^e,  Sur  la  Digestion  de  VHornme,    Paris,  1804. 

'  See  Magendie,  Pr€cU  €l6mentaire  de  Physiologie,  T.  n.  p.  11. 
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Froat'i  dlfl-  In  1824  Dr  Frout^  published  his  investigations  on 

oovwT  of  the  nature  of  the  acid  of  the  gastric  juice,  which  were 

idSr*^to**'*tti  conducted  upon  the  watery  solution  of  the  acid  con- 
gasfezio  Juice.  t^Rts  of  the  stomachs  of  animals  killed  during  diges- 
tion, and  upon  acid  vomited  matters  of  man.  Dr  Prout 
did  not  merely  determine  the  acidity  of  these  liquids  by  ascertaining 
the  amount  of  alkali  required  to  neutralize  them,  but  he  shewed  that 
besides  containing  considerable  quantities  of  chlorides,  the  acid  con- 
tents of  the  stomach  contained  hydrochloric  acid  which  could  be  sepa- 
rated by  distillation. 

These  observations  were  confirmed  by  Children*  and  by  Bra- 
connot'.  Tiedemann  and  Gmelin^,  thougn  admitting  that  they  had 
in  certain  cases  discovered  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  contents  of  the 
stomach,  were  of  the  opinion  that  Prout  had  been  in  error  in  con- 
sidering it  as  the  only  acid  present,  as  they  had  found  both  acetic 
acid  and  butyric  acid. 

Beaumont's  observations  on  St  Martin  conclusively  reconciled 
the  discrepant  statements  of  previous  observers  by  shewing  that 
whilst  the  gastric  mucous  membrane  may  have  a  neutral  or  alkaline 
reaction  during  fasting,  the  gastric  juice  has  invariably  an  acid  taste 
and  acid  reaction.  An  examination  of  the  gastric  juice  made  by 
Professors  Dunglison  and  Emmett^  in  1833,  confirmed  Prout's  state- 
ment that,  on  distillation,  gastric  juice  evolves  hydrochloric  acid. 

lOaaasoL'B  Prout  had  searched  for  lactic  acid  in  the  gastric 

diBoovezy  of  juice,  but  had  failed  to  find  it.  Lehmann,  however, 
lactte  add  in  arrived  at  a  different  result*,  and  he  concluded  that  lactic 
tt«      gasferio     j^jj  jg  really  the  normal  acid  of  the  gastric  juice,  and 

that  the  hydrochloric  acid  found  by  Prout  and  others  in 
distilling  the  gastric  juice  was  produced  during  the  process  of  distilla- 
tion by  the  action  of  firee  lactic  acid  upon  the  chlorides  of  the  juice. 
This  view  Lehmann  subsequently  modified,  admitting  the  presence  in 
the  gastric  Juice  both  of  "free  lactic  acid  and  lactates,  in  addition  to 
free  hydrochloric  acid'," 

Many  observers,  as  Bernard  and  Barreswill^  Pelouse*  and  Dundas 

^  Front,  Philosophical  Transcictumst  1824,  Part  i.  p.  45. 
s  Children,  Annals  of  Philosophy,  for  July,  1824. 
'  Braoonnot,  Annales  de  Chinde,  Vol.  uz.  p.  848. 

*  Tiedenuuin  u.  Gmelio,  Op,  cit..  Vol.  i.  p.  151.  These  authors  discovered  the 
preeenoe  of  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  gastric  juice  independently  of  Prout,  as  they  inform 
the  reader  in  the  Preface  to  their  great  work: — *  Prout  gebtihret  die  Ehre  der  ersten 
Entdecknng.  Aber  wir  haben  sie  ebenfalls  unabhangig  von  ihm,  im  Februar  1824, 
bei  der  Distillation  verschiedener  Magenfliissigkeiten  entdeckt,  und  erst  einen  Monat 
naehher  kam  nns  seine  Abhandlung  fiber  diesen  G^enstand  zu  Gesicht,'  (Vol.  i. 
Preface,  p.  12). 

'  Professor  Dunglison's  report  is  published  in  Beaumont's  work,  page  69. 

*  Lehmann,  Berieht  d,  QeseUsehaft  der  Wissenschaften  zu  Leipzig,  Vol.  l  1847, 
p.  100. 

7  Lehmaon,  Physiological  Chemistry,    Cavendish  Society,  1851,  Vol.  i.  p.  93. 
'  Claude  Bernard,  Legons  de  Physiologic  expMmentale  appliquee  h  la  Midecine, 
Vol.  n.  (1866). 

*  Peiouse,  Comptes  Rendus,  Vol.  ziz.  p.  1227. 
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Thomson  ^  came  to  the  same  conclusion  ajs  Lehmann,  and  opinions 
were  much  divided  as  to  the  causes  of  the  acidity  of  the  gastnc  juice 
until  the  researches  of  C.  Schmidt  about  to  be  referred  to. 

0.  Schmidt'!  As  a  result  of  eighteen  concordant  analyses  of  the 

reMurohes.  gastric  juice  of  carnivorous  animals,  Bidder  and  Schmidt 
announced  in  1852  that  the  gastric  juice  of  animals  which  have  pre- 
viously fasted  for  a  period  of  18 — 20  hours  contains  only  free  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  no  trace  of  lactic  acid  or  of  any  other  organic  acid. 
The  gastric  juice  of  herbivorous  animals  was  however  found  to  contain 
small  but  variable  quantities  of  lactic  acid,  doubtless  derived  from 
the  starchy  constituents. 

The  method  followed  by  C.  Schmidt  consisted  in  precipitating  a 
weighted  quantity  (100  grammes)  of  gastric  juice,  which  had  been 
strongly  acidified  by  nitric  acid,  with  silver  nitrate.  The  silver 
chloride  thus  precipitated  was  after  suitable  treatment  weighed,  and 
furnished  the  total  amount  of  chlorine  present  either  as  hydrochloric 
acid  or  in  combination  with  bases.  The  filtrate  was  then  freed  from 
silver  by  the  addition  of  an  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  evaporated  to 
dryness,  ignited,  and  the  total  amount  of  bases  present  determined. 

It  was  found  that  in  every  case  the  amount  of  CI  present  was 
larger  than  could  have  been  the  case  had  the  whole  of  the  bases  been 
present  as  chlorides.  Further,  the  amount  of  free  acid  present  was 
determined  by  neutralizing  with  weighed  quantities  of  solutions  of 
caustic  potash,  as  well  as  of  lime  and  baryta  water,  and  it  was  found 
that  the  amount  of  base  required  for  neutralization  corresponded  to 
the  amount  of  hydrochloric  acid  determined  by  the  first  method 
of  research,  whilst  had  lactic  acid  been  present,  a  larger  quantity 
of  alkali  would  have  been  needed  for  neutralization*. 

Since  these  investigations  of  C.  Schmidt  it  has  been  admitted  that 
the  cause  of  the  acidity  of  the  normal  gastric  juice  is  hydrochloric 
acid,  though,  as  will  be  shewn  in  the  sequel,  Bichet  has  of  late 
advanced  the  view  that  the  acid  is  conjugated  with  an  organic 
body,  presumably  leucin. 


Certain  Colour  Reactions  depending  upon  the  nature  of  the 

Acid  of  the  Gastric  Juice, 

Various  colour  reactions  have  been  discovered  of  late  years,  which 
enable  us  to  discriminate  between  dilute  solutions  of  mineral  and  of 
organic  acids ;  these  have  been  applied  to  the  investigation  of  the 
gastric  juice  with  the  result  of  confirming  the  observations  of  Prout 
and  of  C.  Schmidt,  and  of  proving  that  the  healthy  gastric  juice  con- 
tains a  free  mineral  acid  and  therefore  hydrochloric  acid. 

1  Thorn  son,  London^  Edin.  and  Dublin  Philo8oph,  Mag.,  1845. 

'  Bidder  u.  Schmidt,  Die  Verdauungss&fte  und  der  Stoffwechiel,  page  44  et  seq. 
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Rairateau's  When  starch   mucilage  is   mixed  with   potassium 

reactton^  iodate  and  iodide,  a  solution  is  obtained  which  is  blued 

by  a  dilute  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid,  but  not  by  a  dilute  solution 
of  lactic  or  acetic  acid.  The  reagent  employed  by  Babuteau  was  made 
by  adding  to  50  c.c.  of  starch  mucilage  1  grm.  of  potassium  iodate  and 
0'5  grm.  of  potassium  iodide.  Rabuteau  found  that  the  gastric  juice 
invariably  caused  a  blueing  of  the  solution,  and  this  could  not  have 
been  the  case  had  the  gastric  juice  owed  its  acidity  to  an  organic 
acid. 

Baodb's  J.  Reoch*  observed  that  a  mixture  of  citrate  of  iron 

nftetton.  and  quinine  and  of  potassium  sulphocyanide  was  coloured 

red  by  gastric  juice,  just  as  it  is  by  a  dilute  solution  of  mineral  acids, 
whilst  a  dilute  solution  of  organic  acids  does  not  lead  to  the  formation 
of  the  red  colour.  The  reagent  has  been  modified  by  Szab6'  and 
employed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  permit  of  an  estimate  of  the  amount 
of  mineral  acid  being  found. 

Equal  volumes  of  half  per  cent,  solutions  of  ammonium  sulpho- 
cyanide and  of  potassio-sodic  tartrate  are  mixed.  One  cubic  centi- 
metre of  the  pale  yellow  solution  is  coloured  of  a  brownish-red  colour 
by  the  addition  of  0*5 — 1*0  c.c.  of  a  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  containing 
1  part  of  HCl  in  1000  parts,  whilst  a  solution  of  lactic  or  of  acetic 
acids  produce  no  reaction  unless  the  acid  amount  to  15  or  20 
per  cent. 

With  this  reagent  it  can  be  shewn  that  the  gastric  juice  of 
healthy  animals  contains  a  mineral  acid. 

Mietiiyi-  A  solution  of  methyl-anilin  violet  is  first  of  all  ren- 

asiun  viotot  dered  blue,  then  green,  and  ultimately  decolourized  by 
'••**^*"*-  dilute  solutions  of  mineral  acids,  whilst  dilute  organic 

acids  do  not  affect  the  violet  colour.  The  reaction  was  first  observed 
by  Witz,  then  applied  by  Hilger  to  the  detection  of  sulphuric  acid  in 
vinegar.  Maly^  subsequently  employed  it  in  researches  connected 
with  physiological  chemistry. 

It  would  appear,  however,  from  the  observations  of  Ewald'  and  of 
Uffelmann*  that  this  reagent  does  not  give  perfectly  reliable  results 

^  Babuteau,  Gazette  MidiccUe  de  Paris,  1S74,  p.  114.  This  author  subsequently 
oonfirmed  the  presence  of  HCl  in  the  gastric  juice  by  a  brilliant  experiment.  He  found 
that  when  quinine  is  added  to  the  gastric  juice,  it  is  dissolved  in  considerable  amount, 
and  he  succeeded  in  separating  in  a  perfectly  pure  and  crystallized  condition  hydro- 
chlorate  and  not  lactate  of  quinine.     Comptes  Bendm,  lzxz.  (1875),  p.  61. 

*  Beoch,  *The  Acidity  of  the  Gastric  Juice.'  Journal  of  Anat,  and  Phys,,  Vol.  xiv. 
(1874),  p.  274. 

'  Szabd,  'Zur  Eenntniss  der  freien  Saure  des  menschlichen  Magensaftes.'  Zeit- 
icknftf.  phy$.  Chem.,  Vol.  i.  (1877),  p.  163. 

*  ludy,  *  Untersuchungen  fiber  die  Mittel  zur  Saurebildung  im  Organismus,'  &o. 
Zeitsehrift  J.  pkys.  Chemie,  Vol.  i.  p.  174.  (See  *  Qualitativer  Naohweis  freier  Salz- 
saure,'  &o„  p.  189.) 

^  G.  A.  Ewald,  'tJeber  das  angebliche  Fehlen  der  freien  Salzsaure  im  Magensafte.' 
Zeitsehr.  /.  klin,  Medicin,  i.  619. 

«  Uffelmann,  *  Ueber  die  Methode  der  Untersuchung  des  Mageninhaltes  auf  fireie 
Sauren.'    Archivf.  klin,  Mediein,  Vol.  zxvi.  p.  481. 
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when  employed  in  the  investigation  of  gastric  juice  as  ordinarily 
obtained  on  account  of  the  presence  of  proteids  in  it.  The  same 
remark  applies  to  00  tropaeolin,  which  has  been  employed  in  the 
investigation  of  gastric  juice,  but  which  is  not  to  be  relied  upon  in  the 
presence  of  the  organic  matters  which  it  contains. 

00  TropsBo.  A   solution   of  this   body  (the   potassium   salt   of 

Un  reactton.  phenyl  amido-azobenzene-sulphonic  acid)  is  made  in 
alcohol.  A  few  drops  of  the  yellowish  solution  are  added  to  the 
liquid  to  be  tested.  If  a  mineral  acid  be  present,  a  fine  pinkish  red 
colour  is  developed,  but  if  a  dilute  organic  acid,  no  change  occurs  or 
the  solution  merely  becomes  of  a  more  reddish  yellow  tint  without 
shewing  any  of  the  pink  of  the  HCl  reaction. 

This  reagent  may  be  employed  in  a  different  manner.  Drops  of 
a  saturated  solution  are  allowed  to  evaporate  on  a  porcelain  slab  at 
40""  C,  and,  whilst  at  this  temperature,  a  drop  of  the  liquor  to  be 
tested  is  added,  when  on  evaporation  a  violet  stain  is  left  if  HCl  be 
present.  •006  per  cent,  of  pure  hydrochloric  acid  can  thus  be 
detected. 

^^  This  colouring  matter,  which  is  soluble  in  water, 

ongo-  furnishes  an  exceedingly  delicate  test  for  free  acids,  and 

for  their  detection  it  may  be  employed  in  aqueous  solution  or  by 
saturating  filter  paper  in  it  and  then  drying  it. 

Free  hydrochloric  acid  even  in  very  dilute  solutions,  changes  the 
red  to  an  intense  blue  colour,  whilst  organic  acids  cause  it  to  assume 
a  violet  tint. 

This  reaction  appears  to  the  author  one  of  the  most  sensitive  and 
most  useful  which  have  been  suggested  for  the  detection  and  dis- 
crimination of  the  acids  of  the  gastric  juice. 

Emerald-  Papers  stained  with  this  colouring  matter  are  not 

Green.  affected  by  solutions  of  organic  acids,  however  concen- 

trated, whereas  dilute  solutions  of  hydrochloric  acid  change  the 
bluish-green  tint  to  a  grass-green  colour. 

pmoro-  "  The  reagent  recommended  by  Gtinzburz  contains 

giudn  and  2  grms.  of  phloro-glucin  and  1  gramme  of  vanillin 
Vanmin.  dissolved  in  100  c.c.  of  alcohol.     When  hydrochloric 

acid  is  added  to  this  solution,  it  deposits  beautiful  red  crystals.  For 
the  detection  of  the  acid  in  gastric  juice  it  is  employed  thus : — To 
the  fluid  to  be  tested  for  acid  an  equal  quantity  of  the  reagent  is 
added,  and  the  mixture  evaporated  in  the  water  bath.  The  presence 
of  hydrochloric  acid  is  shewn  by  a  delicate  rose-red  tint  on  the 
surface  of  the  porcelain  dish.  In  this  way  so  little  as  0'06  per  cent, 
of  the  acid  is  discernible,  and  the  reaction  is  not  impeded  by  organic 
acid,  albumin  or  pepton\" 

1  v.  Jaksch,  'Clinical  Diagnosis.'    Translated  from  the  2nd  Qerm.  Edition  by  James 
Cagney,  M.A.,  M.P.  Ac    London,  Charles  Griffin  and  Co.,  1890,  see  pages  98  and  99. 
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A  Still  more  sensitive  colour  test  is  said  to  be  fur- 
Furi^iurtiL  nished  by  benzo-purpurin,  although  the  author  cannot 

speak  of  it  from  his  own  experience.    The  following  account  is  taken 
from  V.  Jaksch. 

"  Five  milligrammes  will  serve  to  shew  0'39  milligrammes  of  acid 
dissolved  in  6  c.a  of  water  (Hellstrom),  causing  the  dark-red  colour  of 
the  solution  to  give  place  to  a  li^ht  violet.  A  similar  change  is 
effected  with  acetic,  formic,  and  lactic  acids ;  but  the  colour  obtained 
with  organic  acids  is  rather  a  brownish-violet,  and  requires  a  greater 
quantity  of  the  latter  for  its  production ;  in  the  case  of  acetic  acid, 
not  less  than  0'84  milligramme.  Test  papers  may  be  prepared  by 
soaking  strips  of  filter  paper  in  a  saturated  watery  solution  of  benzo- 
purpurin,  and  subsequently  allowing  them  to  dry.  If  one  of  these  be 
placed  in  gastric  juice,  it  will  immediately  stain  a  dark  blue,  provided 
hydrochloric  acid  be  present  in  a  proportion  not  less  than  0*4  grm.  to 
100  ac.  A  brownish-black  tint  may  be  due  to  the  presence  of  organic 
(lactic  or  butyric)  acids ;  or  from  a  mixture  of  these  with  hydrochloric 
acid.  The  ambiguity  in  this  case  may  be  dispelled  by  placing  the 
paper  so  stained  in  a  test  tube  and  shaking  it  up  with  sulphuric  ether, 
when  so  much  of  the  colour  as  is  due  to  the  presence  of  organic  acid 
will  speedily  disappear,  leaving  a  lighter  stain,  or  restoring  the  paper 
to  its  original  tint  If  hydrochloric  acid  alone  be  present  no  change 
will  be  effected  in  this  way,  and  even  after  the  lapse  of  twenty-four 
hours  the  blue  stain  will  be  only  slightly  displaced  ^ 

Is  the  Add  of  the  Oastric  Juice  free  Hydrochhrio  Add  t 

The  observations  of  Carl  Schmidt  proved  that  the  gastric  juice 
contains  a  chlorine-containing  acid  uncombined  with  bases,  and 
taken  in  connection  with  the  facts,  firstly  that  the  gastric  juice 
yields  free  hydrochloric  acid  on  evaporation,  secondly,  that  the 
gastric  juice  yields  the  same  reactions  with  certain  reagents  (methyl- 
violet,  Beoch's  reagent,  00  tropaeolin)  as  a  dilute  solution  of  a  mineral 
acid,  it  would  appear  in  the  highest  degree  probable  that  the  chlorine- 
containing  acid  is  in  reality  hydrochloric  acid. 

It  has  however  been  maintained  that  in  some  particulars  the 
gastric  iuice  does  not  behave  exactly  like  a  dilute  solution  of 
hydrochloric  acid  of  the  same  degree  of  acidity.  Some  of  the  sup- 
posed points  of  difference  depend  however  upon  errors  of  observa- 
tion, and  others  are  explained  by  the  modifying  influence  exercised 
upon  the  hydrochloric  acid  by  the  organic  matters  of  the  gastric 
juice. 

It  was  asserted  by  Blondlot  that  gastric  juice  does  not  decompose 
calcium  carbonate,  and  the  supposed  fact  was  used  as  an  argument 
in  support  of  Blondiot's  theory  that  the  acidity  of  the  gastric  juice 

^  V.  Jaksob,  Op,  cit.,  p.  99. 
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was  due  to  acid  sodium  phosphate.  "  Dumas,  Melsens  and  Bernard 
have  found  that  not  only  the  carbonate,  but  also  basic  calcium  phos- 
phate is  soluble  in  gastric  juice,  as  also  are  even  lead,  zinc  and  iron, 
hydrogen  being  simultaneously  developed^" 

Bernard  and  Barreswill'  also  maintained  that  the  insolubility 
of  calcium  oxalate  in  the  gastric  juice  proved  that  it  did  not  owe 
its  acidity  to  hydrochloric  acid,  inasmuch  as  a  solution  of  hydrochloric 
acid  containing  one  part  of  the  acid  per  mille  dissolves  the  salt. 
It  has  been  shewn,  however,  that  the  organic  matters  of  the  gastric 
juice  must  be  the  hindering  cause,  as  when  gastric  juice  is  neutndized, 
and  then  its  natural  acidity  restored  by  the  addition  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  the  solution  is  incapable  of  dissolving  C,O^Ca.' 

Laborde^  thought  he  had  discovered  an  important  point  of  differ- 
ence between  gastric  juice  and  a  dilute  solution  of  hydrochloric 
acid  of  corresponding  acidity,  by  shewing,  first,  that  such  a  dilute 
solution  of  pure  hydrochloric  acid  when  treated  with  a  solution  of  cane- 
sugar,  possesses  a  more  powerful  inverting  action  than  the  gastric 
juice ;  the  inverting  power  of  the  latter  corresponding  to  that  of  a 
solution  of  lactic  acid ;  secondly,  that  when  starch  is  heated  with 
a  dilute  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid  (containing  only  0*25  of  HCl 
per  mille)  at  155°  for  two  hours,  it  is  entirely  converted  into  dextrin 
and  grape-sugar,  whilst  with  gastric  juice  under  the  same  circum- 
stances the  conversion  of  starch  is  much  less  complete. 

Szab6^  has  subjected  Laborde's  facts  to  a  searching  investigation, 
with  the  result  of  shewing  that  peptones  interfere  with  the  action 
exerted  by  dilute  hvdrochloric  acid  upon  starch;  in  spite  of  this 
interference,  gastric  juice  has  an  action  which  is  much  more  intense 
than  that  of  dilute  lactic  acid,  and  which  is  essentially  the  same  as 
that  exerted  by  dilute  hydrochloric  acid. 


The  Researches  of  Richet, 

An  important  series  of  researches  has  been  performed  by  Richet 
of  late,  which  in  the  main  confirm  the  researches  of  Schmidt,  though 
they  have  led  the  author  to  an  hypothesis  which  is  yet  un- 
proved. 

Richet,  following  in  essential  particulars  Schmidt's  method  of 
analysis,  came  to  the  conclusion  in  the  first  place  that  the  gastric 
juice  contains  a  free  chlorine-containing  acid. 

1  Lehmann,  PhysiologiccU  Chemittry,  Cavendiah  Society,  edition  1858,  Vol.  n. 
p.  44. 

^  Bernard  and  BarreswiU,  Claude  Bernard,  Legont  de  Pkys,  ExpH',  appliquSe  d  la 
MSdeeine,  1866,  Vol.  ii. 

'  Kflhne,  Lekrbuch  d,  pkytioL  Chemie,  p.  81. 

*  Laborde,  'NouveUes  reoherches  ear  Tacide  libre  du  sno  gastriqne.'  Oazette 
midicale  de  Pans,  1874,  No.  83—84. 

^  Szabd,  *  Beitrage  znr  Eenntniss  der  freien  Satire  des  mensohliohen  Magensaftes.* 
Zeitsck."/,  pkyt,  Chemie,  Vol.  i.,  p.  140. 
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By  adopting  a  new  method,  to  be  immediately  referred  to,  he 
proved  also  more  satisfactorily  than  had  ever  been  done  before, 
that  fresh  gastric  juice  owes  its  acidity  to  a  single  acid,  though 
after  the  gastric  juice  has  been  kept  for  some  time  it  undergoes 
decompositions  which  lead  to  the  appearance  of  more  than  one  acid. 
Richet  has  however  been  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  chlorine- 
containing  acid  of  the  gastric  juice  is  not  free  hydrochloric  acid,  but 
an  acid  conjugated  with  leucine. 

^•rt*>*iof»  In  endeavouring  to  decide  the  question  whether 

2^^J?  ^    the  gastric  juice  contains  a  mixture  of  acids  or  one 
Batue  of  adds    ^^  only,  Richet^  made  use  of  a  method  devised  by 
la  KauUon  by    Berthelot,  which  will  doubtless  be  of  much  use  in 
tbMt     'coflffi-    future  researches  in  physiological  chemistry. 
otantoff  dirtri-  The  method  rests  upon  the  following  principles  : 

When  a  watery  solution  of  an  acid  is  shaken  up  with 
an  equal  volume  of  pure  ether,  the  latter  fluid  takes  up  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  acid,  which  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  acid 
and  with  the  temperature.  The  ratio  of  the  amount  of  acid  con- 
tained in  the  ether  to  that  remaining  in  the  water  is  therefore  con- 
stant for  each  acid  at  a  given  temperature ;  by  dividing  the  number 
expressing  the  acidity  of  the  water  (expressed  for  instance  in  terms 
of  a  standard  alkaline  solution  used)  by  the  number  expressing  the 
acidity  of  the  ether,  we  obtain  as  a  quotient  the  "coefficient  de 
partage  "  of  Berthelot,  which  we  may  term  the  "  coefficient  of  repar- 
tition" or,  perhaps  better,  *  coefficient  of  distribution.  In  the  case  of 
mineral  acids,  the  amounts  dissolved  by  the  ether  are  very  small,  and 
the  coefficients  are  represented  by  high  numbers;  in  the  case  of  the 
organic  acids,  the  amount  soluble  in  ether  is  large,  and  the  coefficients 
are  small  numbers. 

The  following  are  the  "  coefficients  of  repartition  "  of  some  organic 
acids : 

La<5tic    acid C=   8*8— 11-0 

Succinic    „  C=   6*0 

Benzoic     „  C=   9'5 

Acetic       „  C=   1*4 

Tartaric     „  C  =  96-0 

When  two  or  more  acids  are,  however,  present  in  a  watery  solu- 
tion, the  determination  of  the  coefficient  of  each  is  also  a  possible, 
though  necessarily  a  more  complex,  operation. 

By  employing  this  method,  Richet  found  that  perfectly  fresh 
gastric  juice  contains  essentially  one  acid  with  a  very  high  coefficient 
of  distribution — ^an  acid,  that  is,  which,  as  the  mineral  acids,  is 
almost  insoluble  in  ether. 

^  Ch.  Bichet,  Le  8uc  Oastrique  ehez  Vhomme  et  let  Animaux^  set  propriStis  Chimiquis 
et  Pkytiologifuet,    Paris,  1878. 
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How  valuable  the  method  is  in  establishing  that  lactic  acid 
could  not  be  the  cause  of  the  acidity  of  the  gastric  juice  is  shewn 
by  the  following  experiment: 

Pure  gastric  juice  was  shaken  with  ether  and  the  acidity  of  the  acid 
and  ether  afterwards  determined.  The  coefficient  of  repartition  was  found 
to  be  137*1,  Le.  the  amount  of  acid  held  in  solution  by  the  water  was 
137*1  times  greater  than  that  held  in  solution  by  an  equal  volume  of 
ether.  A  certain  quantity  of  the  same  gastric  juice  was  now  treated  with 
solution  of  barinm  lactate.  By  the  action  of  the  HCl  of  the  juice  upon 
this  salt  there  would  obviously  be  set  free  an  equivalent  quantity  of  lactic 
acid,  which  should  now  be  the  free  acid  of  the  juice.  The  coefficient  of 
repartition  was  now  determined  and  found  to  be  9*9,  i.e.  that  of  lactic 
acid. 

When  the  gastric  juice  is  kept,  however,  as  well  as  during  the 
process  of  digestion,  there  are  formed  other  acids,  such  as  lactic, 
butyric,  and  acetic,  the  occurrence  of  which  will  be  again  referred 
to,  in  discussing  the  changes  which  go  on  in  the  stomach  during 
digestion. 

Although  Bichet  concludes  from  his  researches  that  the  gastric 
juice,  when  fresh,  contains  but  one  acid,  and  that  a  chlorine-containing 
mineral  acid,  he  is  led  by  an  experiment  now  to  be  referred  to, 
to  the  opinion  that  this  is  not  free  hydrochloric  acid. 

Hydrochloric  acid  is  so  slightly  soluble  in  ether  that  it  does  not 
possess  an  appreciable  coefficient  of  repartition.  If  however,  as 
M.  Berthelot  shewed,  an  alkaline  acetate  is  added  to  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid,  acetic  acid  is  set  free  and  a  chloride  formed ;  if  then  we 
shake  the  mixture  with  ether  we  obtain  a  number  which  is  essen- 
tially the  coefficient  of  repartition  of  acetic  acid.  On"  trying  this 
experiment  with  gastric  juice,  Richet  did  not  however  obtain  a 
coefficient  low  enough  for  acetic  acid ;  it  was  from  5  to  5'8  instead 
of  1*7.  This  fact  Richet  explains  by  saying  that  the  quantity  of 
acetic  acid  set  free  by  the  gastric  juice  was  to  that  which  hy- 
drochloric acid  would  have  set  free  as  0*4  to  1,  and  from  this  he 
concludes  that  the  acid  of  the  gastric  juice  cannot  be  free  hydro- 
chloric acid. 

Richet  further  has  found  that  by  digesting  at  45''  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid  with  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  fourth  stomach  of  a 
calf,  a  solution  is  obtained  which  behaves  in  respect  to  acetate  of  soda 
exactly  like  gastric  juice.  Upon  grounds  which  appear  to  the  author 
very  slender,  and  the  chief  of  which  is  that  he  has,  as  Kuhne  has  done 
long  ago,  succeeded  in  separating  traces  of  leucine  from  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach,  Richet  believes  that  there  is  formed  in 
this  case,  a  conjugate  acid  of  leucine  and  hydrochloric  acid,  and  that 
such  a  conjugate  acid  is  the  normal  acid  of  the  gastric  juice.  The 
author  in  conjunction  with  Dr  Haslam  has  prepared  hydrochlorate  of 
leucine  and  finds  that  the  salt  does  not  in  relation  to  pepsin  act  as  an 
acid,  Le.  that  when  pepin  is  mixed  with  a  watery  solution  of  the 
compound  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  leucine,  and  the  mixture  is  heated 
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to  40*^  C,  it  possesses  no  digestive  propertiea  These  experiments 
appear  to  negative  conclusively  the  hypothesis  that  the  hydrochloric 
acid  of  the  gastric  juice  exists  in  combination  with  leucine. 

The  progress  of  research  will  probably  shew  that  the  deviation 
from  strict  normality  exhibited  by  the  hydrochloric  acid  of  the  gastric 
juice  is  due  to  the  organic  matters  which  it  contains.  Nevertheless 
the  information  obtained  by  Richet  on  the  main  question — viz.  that 
the  acid  of  the  fresh  gastric  juice  is  essentially  one,  and  that  it 
behaves  to  ether  as  a  mineral  acid,  must  be  considered  as  having 
added  very  greatly  to  our  knowledge  of  the  gastric  juice,  and  taken 
in  connexion  with  other  facts  also  discovered  by  him,  to  our  know- 
ledge of  gastric  digestion. 


Lactic  cmd  Butyric  Adda  in  the  Oastric  Juice, 

Although  the  evidence  afforded  by  various  colouring  matters 
supports  that  furnished  by  other  methods  of  research  and  leads  us 
to  conclude  that  the  essential  acid  of  the  gastric  juice  is  hydrochloric 
acid,  there  can  yet  be  no  doubt  that  the  Juice  obtained  during  the 

E recesses  of  digestion  contains  other  acids  and  especially  lactic, 
lutyric  and  acetic  acids,  together  frequently  with  free  vegetable 
acids  such  as  malic,  the  result  of  the  decomposition  of  salts  contained 
in  the  food.  Of  these  acids  lactic  acid  is  probably  a  constant  physio- 
logical constituent  of  the  juice. 

ji^tMw^tHfiiwg  III  order  to  test  for  lactic  acid  in  gastric  juice,  the 

proocmco  of  fluid  should  be  repeatedly  shaken  with  ether,  and  the 
UcOc  add  la  ethereal  solutions  allowed  to  evaporate  spontaneously, 
gistric  jaioe.  i\^q  residue  being  dissolved  in  water  and  subjected  to 
the  following  tests : 

1.  A  dilute  solution  of  ferric  chloride  is  made  by  adding  from  2 
to  5  drops  of  a  10  per  cent,  solution  to  50  c.c.  of  water.  Such  a 
dilute  solution  is  almost  colourless,  possessing  only,  when  examined  in 
thin  layers,  a  very  faint  straw  colour.  When  a  trace  of  free  lactic 
acid  is  added  to  it  however,  the  colour  is  at  once  changed  to  a  much 
deeper  yellow-straw  colour,  a  result  which  is  not  produced  by  either 
hydrochloric,  acetic  or  butyric  acids. 

2.  Dilute  a  4  per  cent,  solution  of  carbolic  acid  with  twice  its 
volume  of  distilled  water  and  add  to  it  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of 
ferric  chloride,  which  will  give  rise  to  a  violet  colour.  When  a 
solution  containing  a  trace  of  lactic  acid  is  added  to  a  small  quantity 
of  this  violet  coloured  solution,  the  colour  disappears  or  rather  the 
violet  is  changed  to  a  yellow  colour  (Uffelmanns  Reaction^).  This 
reaction  is  inferior  in  value  to  the  first  mentioned. 

1  Uffefanann,  DeuUehes  ArcUvfUr  klin.  Med.  VoL  zxiv.  (1884),  p.  487. 
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Method!  of  ^6  gastric  juice  is  distilled,  and  if  butyric  and 
separating  bn-  acetic  acids  are  present  they  will  pass  in  the  distillate 
tyric  and  otber  where  they  may  be  detected  by  their  physical  characters 
Toiatue  aoids.  ^^  ^^^  preparing  from  them  barium  or  lime  salts,  and 
determining  the  proportion  of  barium  or  calcium  which  they  contain. 
The  determination  of  the  *  coefficient  de  partage  *  of  the  distillate 
affords  moreover  an  easy  and  good  method  of  identification. 


Sect.  9.  Seats  of  Formation  of  the  Mucus,  Pepsin,  and  Hydro- 
chloric Acid  in  the  Stomach.  The  Antecedents  of  these 
Bodies. 

Secretion  op  Mucus. 

During  fasting,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  is  always 
covered  by  a  thin  layer  of  mucus,  which  is  doubtless  beine  continu- 
ously secreted,  though,  as  was  stated  previously,  the  quantity  formed 
in  the  normal  state  of  the  stomach  is  less  than  would  be  surmised 
fix>m  an  examination  of  the  stomach  of  dogs  with  gastric  fistulae,  in 
which  the  cannula  keeps  up  a  constant  condition  of  irritation. 
When  gastric  digestion  is  proceeding,  the  secretion  of  mucus  occurs 
even  more  actively  than  before.  The  gastric  mucus  is  produced  by 
the  cylindrical  epithelium  cells,  which  covers  the  whole  internal  sur- 
face of  the  stomach,  and  of  which  the  protoplasm  undergoes  a  trans- 
formation into  mucins 


The  Pyloric  Glands  and  the  Pyloric  Juice. 

It  has  already  been  remarked  that  the  gastric  glands  are  divisible 
into  two  classes ;  of  which  the  one,  the  so-called  mucous  glands  of  the 
older  authors,  occur  in  some  animals  alone  at  the  pyloric  end  of  the 
stomach,  the  other  so-called  peptic  glands  being  situated  at  the  car- 
diac end  of  the  organ. 

As  is  implied  by  the  name  mucous  glands,  it  was  until  lately 
held  that  the  pyloric  glands  are  mucus-secreting  glands,  and  that 
the  elements  of  the  gastric  juice  were  elaborated  in  the  so-called 
peptic  glands. 

Since  the  time  of  Eberle  it  has  been  known  that  any  part  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  will,  if  digested  with  dilute  acids, 
furnish  an  active  digestive  fluid,  yet  it  was  soon  recognized  (Was- 
mann)  that  the  digestive  fluid  prepared  with  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  cardiac  end  of  the  stomach  is  much  more  active  than  that 
prepared  with  the  pyloric  end. 

When  V.  Wittich's  method  of  extracting  pepsin  from  the  gastric 
mucous  membrane  by  means  of  glycerin  was  adopted  it  was  found 

.1  Hddenfaain,  .Hemuum'B  Handbuch,  Vol.  v.  Part  I  Chap.  iii.  p.  122. 
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too  that  whilst  glycerin  extracts,  whether  of  pyloric  or  cardiac  end, 
contained  pepsin,  in  the  latter  case  the  extract  yraa  very  much 
more  active  than  in  the  former,  and  much  freer  from  mucin.  The 
view  was  held  by  many  that  the  pyloric  glands  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  secretion  of  the  essential  constituents  of  the  gastric  iuice, 
and  that  the  pepsin  which  can  be  extracted  by  glycerin  or  bv  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid  was  pepsin  which  had  been  merely  absorbed  by  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  pyloric  region,  though  elaborated  by  the 
glands  at  the  cardiac  end.  In  the  aiscussion  which  took  place  on 
this  interesting  question,  v,  Wittich^  took  a  leading  part  in  support 
of  the  tmbibition-ihsory  of  the  origin  of  the  pepsin  of  the  pyloric 
region,  whilst  Ebstein  and  Ortltzner  undertook  to  prove  that  pepsin 
is  not  merely  a  product  of  the  activity  of  the  peptic  glands  proper, 
but  likewise  of  the  pyloric  glands'. 


Pepsinogen, 

Btatein  aad         The  views  of  Ebstein  and  Ortltzner  were  largely 
CHtmer'B  founded  upon  the  observation  made  by  them  that  a 

JJl*^^^    •    hydrochloric  acid  extract  of  a  gastric  mucous  mem- 
J2^2SSr*^       brane  digested  albumen  very  much  more  actively  than 

a  glycerin  extract  of  a  gastric  mucous  membrane-^ 
the  two  extracts  being  diluted  with  hydrochloric  acid  to  an  equal 
extent  before  being  tested.  The  difference  in  the  digestive  power  of 
the  two  extracts  held  both  in  the  case  of  the  fundus  and  of  the 
pyloric  region  of  the  stomach.  The  method  of  comparing  digestive 
power  was  that  of  Griinhagen.  On  the  assumption  that  glycerin 
takes  out  all  the  pepsin  from  the  gland-cells,  it  followed  that  there 
was  some  substance  in  the  mucous  membrane  which  in  some  way 
or  other  under  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  gave  rise  to  pepsin« 
This  pepsinogenic  substance,  as  they  called  it,  they  considered  might 
be  a  combination  of  pepsin  with  the  proteids  of  the  gland-cells, 
or  not  completely  formed  pepsin.  The  proof  however  is  not  a  valid 
one,  since  glycerin  does  not  extract  all  the  pepsin  from  proteids; 
thus,  as  noticed  by  Wittich  and  by  Ebstein  and  OrUtzner  themselves, 
if  fibrin  be  placed  in  a  glycerin  extract  of  pepsin,  it  takes  u{)  a 
portion  of  pepsin,  and  this  cannot  be  extracted  from  it  by  glycerin ; 
and  the  same  holds  if  a  neutralized  acid  extract  be  taken  instead  of  a 
glycerin  extract.  Ebstein  and  Ortltzner  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  pepsinogenic  substance  was  not  extracted  by  glycerin:  that  it 
was  sput  up  by  dilute  sodium  chloride  solution,  as  well  as  by  hydro- 
chloric acid,  to  give  rise  to  pepsin.  On  both  of  these  points  compare 
below. 

^  ▼.  Wittich,  *  Ueber  die  Pepsinwirkung  der  Pylorasdriiseii.'  Pflager*8  Archiv,  Vol. 
vn.  p.  18. 

'  W.  Ebstein  and  P.  QrUtzner,  *  Ueber  den  Ort  der  Pepsinbildong  im  Magen.' 
Pflflger'8  AreMv,  Vol.  vi.  p.  1. 
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Sdiiff'tiiro-         Schiflf  observed  that  when  a  stomach  was  treated 
p^pBiii.  ^ji^  acidulated  water,  the  digestive  power  of  the  fluid 

increased  for  some  weeks.  This  he  considered  to  be  due  to  the 
presence  of '  propepsin,'  which  was  only  slowly  converted  into  pepsin. 
Apparently  however  pepsinogen  is  converted  into  pepsin  witn  great 
rapidity  by  even  very  dUute  hydrochloric  acid. 

Laagtoy'sex.  Although  Ebstein  and  Oriitzner  had  brought  for- 

poiiiM&to  es'  ward  evidence  which  rendered  the  existence  oipepsino^ 
tauiabing  tua  ^^^  xxio&t  probable,  the  most  conclusive  proof  of  its 
^2^^  ®'   reality  has  been  adduced  by  Langley.    This  observer 

shewed  that  pepsin  and  its  precursor  pepsinogen  be- 
have very  differently  when  digested  at  40^  with  solution  of  sodium 
carbonate,  containing  from  0*5  to  1*0  per  cent,  of  Na^CO,,  the  former 
body  being  very  readily  destroyed  by  it,  the  latter  comparatively 
slowly;  the  action  of  the  alkaline  salt  causing  first,  however,  the 
appearance  by  degrees  of  pepsin.  When  an  active  hydrochloric 
acid  extract  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  is  neutralised 
and  digested  with  the  above  solution  and  afterwards  re-acidified|  it 
is  found  to  have  lost  its  proteolytic  power.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
a  watery  extract  of  the  mucous  membrane  is  digested  for  an  equal 
time  with  solution  of  I^a^CO,  of  the  same  strength,  on  subsequently 
acidifying  it  is  found  to  possess  proteolytic  powers  \ 

Pepsinogen  is,  accoraing  to  Langley,  soluble  in  water,  and  so  is 
soluble  in  glycerin,  unless  this  be  anhydrous;  it  is,  however,  more 
soluble  in  salt  solution. 

From  his  researches  Langley  concludes,  ''That  the  gastric  glands 
contain  no  ferment  during  life,  but  much  zymogen  or  suletance 
capable  of  giving  rise  to  ferment." 

"  That  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  zymogen  can  be  seen  in  the 
chief  (central)  cells  in  the  form  of  granules." 

''  That  during  digestion,  the  granules  are  usually  used  up  ixx  such 
a  manner  as  to  give  rise  to  an  outer  non-granular  and  an  inner 
granular  zone  in  the  chief  cells." 

Fartber  re-  Continuing    his    researches    in    conjunction    with 

searches  of  Edkins',  Langley  has  been  able  to  confirm  his  original 
Langley  In  as-  conclusions  and  to  add  considerably  to  our  knowledge 
M^ttion  w  th    ^£  ^j^^  relations  of  pepsinogen   and  pepsin  and  the 

circumstances  under  which  the  latter  is  produced  from 
the  former.    The  following  were  their  chief  results : 

Pepsin  is  very  rapidly  destroyed  by  alkalies  and  by  alkaline  salts. 
The  principal  conditions  which  influence  the  rate  of  destruction  of 
pepsin  by  sodium  carbonate  are,  the  strength  of  the  solution  of  the 

^  J.  N.  Langley,  *0n  the  Hietology  of  the  Mammalian  Gastric  Glands,  and  the 
relation  of  Pepsin  to  the  Granules  of  Uie  ohief  Cells.*  Jowmal  ofPhytioloffy,  Vol.  lu. 
p.  269. 

2  J.  N.  Langley  and  J.  S.  Edkins,  'Pepsinogen  and  Pepsin.'  Journal  of  Physio- 
logy, Vol.  Yii.  p.  371. 
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alkaline  salt,  the  time  during  which  it  is  allowed  to  act,  the  tempera- 
ttire  of  the  mixture,  and  the  amount  of  proteids  present  The  mere 
act  of  neutralising  an  acid  pepsin  solution  may  destroy  a  considerable 
part  of  the  pepsin.  When  equal  volumes  of  a  fluid  containing  pepsin 
or  1  per  cent,  solution  of  sodium  carbonate  are  well  mixed,  the 
greater  part  of  the  pepsin  is  destroyed  in  fifteen  seconds;  in  a 
neutralised  acid  extract  of  the  gastric  mucous  membrane  of  a  cat 
the  amount  thus  destroyed  may  be  nearly  97  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 
Even  very  dilute  sodium  carbonate  (0'005  per  cent.)  will  cause  an 
appreciable  destruction  of  pepsin  in  one  or  two  hours  at  the  body 
temperature,  provided  proteids  are  present  in  small  amount  only. 

jrroteids  lessen  the  rate  of  destruction  of  pepsin,  probably  by 
combining  with  the  alkali  or  alkaline  salt. 

Pepsin  prepared  from  a  firog  is  less  rapidly  destroyed  than  pepsin 
prepared  from  a  mammal 

The  difference  between  pepsinogen  and  pepsin  on  their  be* 
haviour  to  reagents  is  one  of  degree  only,  and  not  one  of  kind. 
Pepsinogen,  like  pepsin,  is  destroyed  by  alkalies  and  alkaline  salts, 
but  the  destruction  is  much  slower.  Pepsinogen  is  venr  rapidly  con- 
verted into  pepsin  by  dilute  mineral  acids ;  at  20''  C.  all  or  nearly  all 
the  pepsinogen  present  in  an  aqueous  extract  of  a  cat's  gastric 
mucous  membrane,  may  be  converted  into  pepsin  in  60  seconds  by 
O'l  per  cent  of  HCL  In  the  absence  of  acid,  pepsinogen  is  fairly 
stable;  in  neutral  and  in  alkaline  solutions  its  conversion  is  slow, 
and  in  a  glycerin  extract  it  may  remain  unchanged  for  years.  Pep- 
sinogen is  not  affected  by  a  stream  of  oxygen  passed  through  it 

Since  the  aqueous  extract  of  the  gastric  mucous  membrane  of  a 
hungry  animal  does  not  lose  peptic  power,  or  loses  very  little,  on  brief 
treatment  with  sodium  carbonate,  it  follows  that  pepsinogen,  but 
little  or  no  pepsin,  is  present  in  the  gastric  glands  during  abstinence* 

In  consequence  of  the  rapidity  of  conversion  of  pepsinogen  into 
pepsin,  it  is  difficult  to  be  certain  whether  pepsin  is  or  is  not  present 
m  the  gastric  glands  during  digestion  and  after  the  injection  of 
peptone  into  the  blood.  In  both  cases,  acid  gastric  juice  is  present 
in  the  stomach  and  it  is  probable,  since  the  glands  are  secreting  at 
the  moment  of  death,  that  a  little  acid  remains  in  the  lumina  of  the 
glands  and,  before  it  can  be  neutralised,  soaks  into  the  gland-cells 
and  changes  some  pepsinogen  to  pepsin.  In  fact,  pepsin  is  sometimes 
present  in  an  extract  prepared  from  the  gastric  glands  of  a  digesting 
animal,  but  it  is  not  always  so. 

Carbonic  acid  when  passed  through  an  aqueous  extract  of  a  frog^s 
oesophageal  glands  for  about  an  hour  destroys  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  pepsinogen.  Certain  salts  increase  the  rate  of  destruction,  whilst 
peptone  greatly  delays  the  action,  and  albumin  and  globulin  likewise 
do  so,  though  to  a  much  less  extent  Carbonic  acid  destroys  pepsin 
also,  but  less  readily  than  pepsinogen. 

Both  pepsinogen  and  pepsin  are  rapidly  destroyed  when  heated 
to  65"  C— 57°  C. 
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The  EasperimenU  of  Klemensiewicz  and  Heidenhain  on  the  Pyloric 

.Secretion, 

Prompted  by  the  very  wonderful  experimental  procedure  by 
which  Thiiy  had  thrown  light  upon  the  intestinal  secretion,  Klemen- 
siewicz  conceived  the  idea  of  exposing  the  stomach  of  a  living  animal 
and  making  two  parallel  incisions  right  through  the  pyloric  part  of 
the  organ  so  as  to  obtain  a  cylinder  lined  internally  by  pyloric 
mucous  membrane  and  retaining  its  essential  vascular  and  nervous 
connexions.  The  cylinder  had  one  of  its  ends  closed  up  by  sutures 
and  thus  a  tube  was  made  which  was  twisted  round;  the  edges  of 
the  open  mouth  of  the  tube  were  then  stitched  to  the  edges  of  the 
incision  which  had  been  made  in  the  abdominal  wall.  Thus  was 
obtained  a  tube  whose  walls  were  constituted  by  pyloric  mucous 
membrane  and  which  opened  on  the  external  surface  of  the  body.  The 
two  portions  of  the  stomach  from  which  the  above-mentioned  inter- 
mediate portion  had  been  removed  were  now  brought  into  contact  and 
united  by  sutures,  so  as  to  re-establish  the  continuity  of  the  organ'. 
All  the  dogs  experimented  upon  by  Klemensiewicz  ultimately  suc- 
cumbed to  the  formidable  operation  just  described,  yet  the  experi- 
menter was  able  to  ascertain  that  the  pyloric  tube,  which  he  had 
established,  secreted  an  alkaline,  viscous,  liquid  (succus  pyloricus) 
which  by  itself  did  not  digest  proteids,  but  which  did  so  after  acidula- 
tion  with  hydrochloric  acid. 

Interesting,  and  especially  suggestive,  as  were  the  experiments  of 
Klemensiewicz,  they  could  not  be  held  absolutely  to  disprove  the 
iTnUySbition-theory  of  the  pyloric  pepsin,  for,  as  the  animals  survived 
but  for  a  short  time,  the  pyloric  iuice  might  be  supposed  to  contain 
some  pepsin  which  had  been  elaborated,  before  the  operation,  in 
the  peptic  glands  of  the  fundus,  and  subsequently  imbibed  by  the 
pylorus. 

Heidenhain',  however,  repeated  Elemensiewicz's  procedure.  The 
adoption  of  Lister's  antiseptic  method  of  wound  treatment  enabled 
this  skilled  experimenter  to  succeed,  in  three  operations  out  of  six,  in 
Establishing  a  permanent  independent  pyloric  tube  which  enabled  the 
secretion  to  be  observed,  in  one  case,  for  a  period  of  five  months. 

From  these  observations  it  results  that  after  food  has  entered  the 
stomach,  there  is  slowly  set  up  a  secretion  of  pyloric  juice,  which  is 
at  its  height  about  the  fifth  hour.  The  secretion,  which  is  scanty, 
always  has  an  alkaline  reaction,  is  viscid  and  is  rich  in  pepsin  and  in 

1  Elemenfiiewioz  (Graz),  *  Ueber  den  Suooub  Pyloricus.'  Sitztmgtber,  d,  k.  Acad,  d. 
Wist.  Wien,  Vol.  lxxi.  1876.    March  18. 

*  Heidenhain,  'Ueber  die  Pepsinbildang  in  den  PylorasdrtlBen.*  ^MgeT*&  Arehiv, 
Vol.  zvnx.  (1878),  p.  169.  A  description  of  the  method  of  carrying  ont  the  operation 
illustrated  with  a  diagram  shewing  the  direction  of  the  various  incisions  of  the  stomach 
is  given  by  Heidenhain  in  his  article  entitled  *  Physiologic  der  Absonderungsvorgange. 
2  Abschn :  Der  Magen,'  in  Hermann's  Handbueh,  Vol.  v.  Pt.  i.  p.  110. 
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reimet-forment.    When  acidulated  with  HCl  it  digests  fibrin  abun- 
dantly.   It  contains  no  diastatic  ferment 

These  experiments  have  conclusively  proved  that  the  glands  of 
the  pyloric  region  of  the  stomach  take  some  part  in  the  formation  of 
pepsm,  though  of  the  total  amount  secreted  oy  fundus  and  pylorus, 
the  latter  is  unimportant  compared  with  the  former. 


The  Glands  of  the  Fundus.    The  Cells  which  produce  Pepsin 

AND  THE  Cells  which  produce  Acid, 

By  a  procedure  similar  to  that  which  he  employed  in  establishing 
in  a  livi^  animal  a  tube  composed  of  the  pyloric  portion  of  the 
stomach,  Heidenhain  succeeded  in  separating  from  its  continuity  with 
the  rest  of  the  stomach  a  part  of  the  fundus  and  stitching  it  into  the 
form  of  a  tube,  of  which  he  connected  the  opening  with  the  external 
abdominal  wall  In  one  case  an  animal  which  had  been  subjected 
to  this  operation  lived  for  33  days  and  allowed  Heidenhain  to  collect 
the  pure  secretion  of  the  fundus. 

A  few  minutes  after  introduction  of  food  into  the  stomach, 
secretion  commenced  in  the  sac  and  continued  throughout  the  whole 
period  of  digestion.  The  fluid  secreted  was  watery,  of  acid  reaction, 
and  contained  pepsin ;  it  had,  in  short,  all  the  characters  of  gastric 
juice. 


10     II      12 


Fia.  &  CuBTX  KZBXBrnNG  tbb  axouvt  or  Pspsiir  in  a  oivsn  amount  of  trb 
■BCBsnoif  or  thb  Fundus,  duunq  buooessxys  houbs  or  tbb  diqbstiyb  pbocbss 
(Hbidenhain). 

Whilst  the  pyloric  fflands  thus  secrete  an  alkaline  liquid  con- 
taining pepsin,  the  glandis  of  the  fundus  secrete  both  pepsin  and  acid. 
The  question  then  suggests  itself.  Where  is  the  seat  of  the  formation  of 
pepsin,  and  where  that  of  the  formation  of  acid  ?    It  has  already  been 
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said  that  a  considerable  histological  resemblance  exists  between  the 
pyloric  epithelial  cells  and  the  central  cells  of  the  fundus,  the  one 
form  passing  by  transitions  into  the  other;  and  a  large  number  of 
£stcts  indicate  that  the  resemblance  in  structure  is  accompanied  by  an 
essential  identity  in  the  processes  which  have  their  seat  in  them. 


Histological  Characters  of  the  Qastric  Glands  during 
Fasting  and  Digestion,  and  Relation  of  these  to  the 
Amount  of  Pepsin  present. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  changes  which  the  secretory  epithelium 
cells  of  the  gastric  glands  undergo  during  digestion,  or  rather  the 
appearances  which  they  present  during  abstinence  from  food  and  at 
various  stages  of  the  digestive  process,  is  derived  from  the  researches 
of  Grtitzner  and  Heidenhain  who  have  studied  the  glands  after  they 
have  been  hardened  in  alcohol,  and  from  those  of  Langley  and  Sewall 
who  have  traced  the  changes  in  the  living  glands. 

Taking  the  case  of  the  glands  hardened  in  alcohol  first,  it  is 
found  that  the  central  ceUs  of  the  cardiac  glands  and  the  deeper 
cells  of  the  pyloric  glands,  after  long  abstinence  from  food  are  some- 
what swollen,  pale,  finely  granular,  and  do  not  stain  readily.  During 
the  early  stages  of  digestion  the  cells  appear  somewhat  larger,  more 
granular  and  more  easily  stained ;  whilst  at  the  close  of  the  digestive 
process  the  cells  are  much  diminished  in  size,  as  it  were  shrunken, 
and  are  stained  much  more  deeply  than  during  the  early  stages. 

From  Langley  and  SewalFs  observations  of  the  firesh  and  living 
glands,  unacted  upon  by  reagents,  we  know  that  after  long  abstinence 
the  cells  are  studded  with  granules,  which  diminish  during  the  act 
of  secretion,  and  collect  near  the  lumen,  the  outer  zone  of  the  cell 
appearing  clear.  The  granules  are  most  abundant  in  those  regions 
of  the  stomach  in  which  the  amoupt  of  pepsin  is  found  to  be  largest. 
From  these  facts  it  is  concluded  that  "  the  conspicuous  granules  in 
the  chief  cells  are  directly  connected  with  the  formation  of  fennent\'' 
According  to  this  view,  which  has  also  been  adopted  by  Nussbaum, 
the  changes  in  the  gastric  glands  closely  resemble  the  changes  which 
occur  in  the  pancreas. 

ariit     r'  Griitzner,  and  after  him  Langley  and  Sewall,  have 

curvet  repre-  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  relative  amounts  of  pepsin 
Benttng  the  present  in  the  stomach  at  varying  times,  and  the  former 
flnotnations  In  observer  has  expressed  his  results  in  the  form  of  the 
**^*^®^V^'  curves  which  are  appended  (p.  108),and  which  exhibit  the 
mii^i  mem-  variations  in  the  amount  of  pepsin  present  in  the  mu- 
Drane  of  the  cous  membrane  of  the  fundus  and  of  the  pylorus  during 
fandiu  and  abstinence  and  in  successive  hours  following  digestion, 
pyionu.  The  equal   numbered    intervals   in  the  abscissa-line 

^  J.  N.  Langley  and  H.  Sewall,  '  On  the  Changes  in  PepBin-forming  Glands  daring 
Seeretion.'    Journal  of  Phytiologyt  Vol.  ii.  pp.  81  et  seq. 
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represent  hours;  the  relative  amounts  of  pepsin  are  represented  by  the 
ordinates.  These  curves  exhibit  in  a  starthng  manner  the  remarkable 
want  of  coincidence  in  the  richness  in  pepsin  of  the  mucous  mem« 
brane  of  the  fundus  and  pylorus.  In  the  experiments  which  fur- 
nished the  data  for  these  curves,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pylorus, 
and  of  the  fundus,  respectivelv,  were  extracted  first  with  glycerin 
and  afterwards  with  hydrochloric  acid.  The  curves  indicate  that  the 
relationship  between  the  amount  of  pepsin  in  the  pyloric  mucous 
membrane  and  that  of  the  fundus  is  a  very  varying  one. 


The  Seat  of  the  Forbiation  of  the  Acid  of  the 

Gastric  Juice. 

Those  facts  have  already  been  adduced  which  are  considered  to 
prove  that  the  pepsin  of  the  gastric  juice  is  formed  in  or  by  the  central 
cells  of  the  glands  of  the  fundus  of  the  stomach  and  by  the  pyloric 
glands,  and  that  the  border  cells  of  the  former  glands  form  the 
acid.  Some  of  the  most  important  evidence  which  appears  to  shew 
that  these  border  cells  are  the  active  acid-forming  structures  has 
alreadv  been  referred  to,  particularly  that  from  that  part  of  the  stomach 
of  which  the  glands  are  free  from  border  cells  (pyloric  region)  can  be 
obtained  a  juice  rich  in  mucus  and  containing  pepsin,  but  alkaline. 

Evidence  in  the  same  direction  is  afforded  by  a  study  of  the 
oesophagus  and  stomach  of  the  frog.  In  this  animal  the  principal 
seat  of  the  production  of  pepsin  is  in  the  oesophagus,  where  glands 
are  found  of  which  the  secreting  cells  are  somewhat  like  the  chief 
cells  of  the  gastric  elands ;  but  the  total  amount  of  pepsin  in  the 
stomach  is  not  much  less  than  in  the  oesophagus.  These  glands  secrete 
an  alkaline  fluid.  On  the  other  hand,  the  glands  of  the  stomach 
consist — apart  from  mucous  cells — of  cells  somewhat  like  border  cells, 
and  here  an  acid  juice  is  formed  \ 

The  view  was  formerly  held  that  the  border  cells  were  not  acid-producing 
but  pepsin-forming  celLs,  and  it  formerly  received  the  support  of  Nussbaum' 
and  of  Edinger',  but  on  grounds  which  warranted  no  such  conclusion. 
Nnssbaum  in  1881  however  adopted  the  opinion  that  the  chief  cells  are 
the  principal  sources  of  pepsin.     The  first  of  these  writers  observed  that 

^  H.  t.  Swieoioki,  *  Untersnchimgen  iiber  die  Bildnng  and  Aassoheidiing  des  Pepsina 
bei  den  Batraehiem.*  Pfliiger's  Arehiv,  Vol.  xin.  (1876),  p.  444.  Langley  and  Sewall, 
'On  the  Changes  in  Pepsin-forming  Glands  during  Semtion.'  Journal  of  Physiology, 
YoL  n.  (1879— SO),  p.  281.    Langley,  Phil.  Trans.  1881. 

'  Nosshamn,  'IMe  Fennentbildnng  in  den  DrtLsen.'  Habilitationssohrift.  Bonn, 
1876  (not  seen). 

*  Edinger,  '  Znr  Kenntniss  der  Drii8en2sellen  des  Magens  besonders  beim  Mensohen. 
Arehiv  /.  vUkroscop,  Anat,,  Vol.  xtu.  p.  194 — ^212. 
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the  border  cells  of  the  stomach  were  coloured  of  a  dark  colour  by  {)erosmic 
acid,  whilst  the  chief  cells  were  not,  and  explained  the  reaction  by  sup- 
posing that  the  coloured  particles  consist  of  ferment,  because  solutions  of 
enzTmes  are  similarly  darkened.  The  views  of  Nussbaum  on  this  matter 
may  be  set  down  as  undeserving  of  serious  discussion. 

Although  we  may  then  hold  it  as  proved  that  the  formation  of 
acid  in  the  gastric  juice  is  associated  with  the  border  cells,  direct 
observations  would  appear  to  shew  that  in  the  deeper  part  of  the 
gastric  glands  the  reaction  is  never  acid,  and  that  it  is  so  only  on  the 
surface  of  the  stomach  and  near  the  mouths  of  the  glands. 

GUiuto  B«r-  If  a  solution  of  lactate  of  iron  and  ferrocyanide  of 
""t*  ^^^  potassium  be  mixed,  no  blue  colour  is  produced  except 
reaotton  of  the  ^^^^  &  ^^^e  acid  be  added.  As  these  salts  do  not 
maeauB  mem-  exert  any  poisonous  action^  it  occurred  to  Claude 
toaiM  of  tbe  Bernard^  to  inject  their  solutions  into  the  blood  and 
■*®™****-  to  notice  what    structures  in  the    stomach,  if   any, 

would  assume  a  blue  colour.  It  was  found  that  the  surface  of  the 
stomach  was  stained  of  a  Prussian-blue  colour,  but  that  the  deeper 
portions  of  the  mucous  membrane  were  unstained. 

Similaxly  it  has  been  found  that  whilst  the  surface  of  the 
mucous  membrane  has  an  acid  reaction,  on  making  sections  parallel 
to  the  surface,  so  as  to  cut  the  glands  at  some  distance  from  their 
mouths,  the  exposed  surface  is  not  acid.  This  experiment  is  unworthy 
of  serious  discussion,  seeing  that  lymph,  blood,  and  the  cells  them- 
selves would  all  tend  to  neutralise  the  extremely  small  amount  of 
acid  present  in  the  glandular  lumina. 

Observations  have  likewise  been  made  with  a  view  to  determine 
whether  the  border  cells  have  an  acid  reaction,  but  with  entirely 
negative  results*. 

Are  we  from  these  observations  to  conclude  that  whilst  the 
border  cells  of  the  glands  of  the  fundus  are  essential  to  the  production 
of  the  free  acid  of  the  gastric  juice,  they  are  not  the  actual  seats  of 
its  formation,  and  that  it  is  only  on  the  free  surfSu^e  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach  that  acid  is  liberated?  Even  Claude 
Bernard  hesitated  to  draw  this  inference  from  his  experiment.  It  is 
not  only  conceivable,  but  probable,  that,  so  soon  as  formed,  the  acid 
secretion  of  the  gastric  glands  is  poured  into  the  stomach,  so 
that  no  appreciable  quantity  of  acid  is  retained  in  the  gland,  able 
to  give  an  obvious  colour  reaction  in  the  deeper  part  of  the  mucous 
membrane.  This  explanation  does  not  account  for  the  undoubted 
failure  to  prove  that  the  border  cells  have  an  acid  reaction  ;  but  the 

^  Glande  Bernard,  Legont  vwr  Us  propriitSs  physiologiques  et  Us  altSratians  patholo- 
giques  de»  liquides  de  Vorganisme.    Paris,  1859,  Vol.  n.  p.  875. 

s  Lupine,  'Reohercbes  ezp6rimentales  but  la  question  de  savoir  si  oertainee  cellnles 
dee  g^uides  (dites  k  pepsine)  de  I'estomac  pr^sentent  one  reaction  acide.'  Ocuette 
midie.  de  Paris,  1873,  p.  689.  Heidenhain,  see  ^Die  Bildong  der  Saore  des  Magen- 
aaftes.'    Hermann's  Handlmeh,  Vol.  y.  Part  i.  p.  150  (small  type). 
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absence  of  an  acid  reaction  does  not  militate  against  the  theory  that 
they  are  in  reality  the  acid-forming  cells  of  the  stomach.  As  has 
been  justly  remarked  ^  a  secreting  cell  does  not  necessarily  contain 
the  products  which  are  characteristic  of  its  activity,  and  which  it 
contributes  to  the  secretion,  and  which  appear  in  some  cases  to  be 
at  once  removed  from  their  place  of  origin :  thus  the  hepatic  cells 
contain  no  bile-colouring  matter,  and  no  bile  acids ;  though  unques- 
tionably these  bodies  are  formed  first  in  those  secreting  cells. 

To  summarize.  All  the  evidence  which  we  possess  points  to  the 
border  cells  which  are  found  in  certain  of  the  gastric  glands,  as  the 
seats  of  the  formation  of  the  free  acid  of  the  gastric  juice ;  and  the 
value  of  this  evidence  is  not  diminished  by  the  fact  that  the  cells 
which  are  supposed  to  possess  this  power  possess  no  acid  reaction, 
inasmuch  as  other  undoubted  cases  are  known  in  which  the  pro- 
ducts of  secretion  cannot  be  discovered  in  the  gland  cells  which  form 
them. 


Theories  as  to  the  Mode  of  Production  of  the  Acid  of 

THE  Gastric  Juice. 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  explain  the  nature  of  the 
chemical  operations  which  may  lead  to  the  separation  of  hydrochloric 
acid  by  the  gastric  glands. 

That  the  acid  is  derived  from  the  decomposition  of  chlorides  may 
be  assumed,  and  the  assumption  is  confirmed  by  the  observation  of 
Griitzner,  that  coincidently  with  the  greatest  richness  in  pepsin  of  the 
gastric  mucous  membrane  it  is  likewise  richest  in  chlorides*. 

It  was  further  observed  in  the  first  instance  by  Bence  Jones, 
and  afterwards  confirmed  by  Roberts  and  by  Maly,  that  during  active 
digestion  when  the  gastric  juice  is  being  abundantly  poured  out 
there  is  a  diminution  in  the  acidity  of  the  urine,  which  may  become 
neutral  or  alkaline. 

Brfidke'i  Briicke'  surmised  that  under  the  influence  of  their 

hypothesis.  secretory  nerves  the  gastric  glands  possessed  the 
power  of  decomposing  chlorides  electroTytically  (?),  and  of  directing  the 
hydrochloric  acid  to  the  stomach,  whilst  the  bases,  accumulating  in 
the  blood,  were  excreted  by  other  channels. 

Baife's    ex-         Dr  Ralfe*  gave  some  support  to  the  electrolytic 
periments.         hypothesis  by  shewing  that  when  a  weak  current  of 

^  Heidenhain,  Op.  cit.,  p.  160. 

>  Griitzner,  Neue  UrUenuchungen  Uber  die  Bildung  und  Austcheidung  de$  PepHn. 
Breslau,  1875,  p.  62. 

s  Briicke,  SiUungsber.  d,  Wiener  Akad,,  Vol.  zzxvn.  (1869),  p.  181,  also  VarUwmien 
Uber  Phuaiologie,  Wien,  1876,  p.  299. 

«  Balfe,  Laiicet,  1874,  2,  29. 
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electricity  is  passed  through  a  U-tube,  in  one  limb  of  which  is  a 
solution  of  sodium  bicarbonate,  and  in  the  other  a  solution  of  sodium 
chloride,  a  membranous  diaphragm  separating  the  two  solutions, 
the  liquid  at  the  positive  pole  acquires  an  acid  reaction,  owing  to  the 
presence  of  free  hydrochloric  acid,  whilst  that  at  the  negative  be- 
comes more  alkaline.  The  reaction  which  takes  place  occurs  accord- 
ing to  the  following  equation. 

Na  HCO3  +  NaCl  =  Na^CO,  +  HCl. 

To  both  Briicke's  and  Ralfe's  views  it  must  be  objected  that 
they  are  purely  speculative,  and  that  they  postulate  the  agency  of 
forces,  to  bring  about  the  decomposition,  which  cannot  be  proved  to 
be  in  operation. 

Italy's   fint  Mai}'  ascertained  that  when  an  alkaline  chloride  is 

inreittgatioiu.  mixed  with  lactic  acid  and  the  mixture  is  subjected  to 
dialysis,  free  hydrochloric  acid  diffuses,  the  four  bodies  indicated  in 
the  subjoined  equation  resulting  from  the  interaction  of  sodium 
chloride  and  Ictctic  acid. 

2  NaCl  +  2  C,H,0,  =  NaQ  +  NaC,H,0,  +  C^fi^  +    HCl 

Sodlnm  Lactic        Sodinm  Sodium  Lactic       Hydrochloric 

chloride  acid  chloride  lactate  acid  acid 

Assuming  that  lactic  acid  were  first  of  all  produced  in  the 
gastric  mucous  membrane,  the  subsequent  liberation  of  hydrochloric 
acid  would  thus  be  easily  explained.  Maly  found,  however,  no  evi- 
dence of  such  a  formation  of  lactic  acid,  and  therefore  concluded  that 
the  free  hydrochloric  acid  of  the  gastric  juice  was  due  to  a  dis- 
sociation of  the  chlorides,  without  the  interaction  of  any  acid\ 

Maiy'taeoond  The  blood,  Maly  remarked,  is  a  liquid  possessed  of 

^"*'***^^"^  an  alkaline  reaction,  which,  however  it  derives  from 
emtthaOTy'^    the   presence   of  two   acid   salts,  sodium   bicarbonate 

(NaHCO.)  and  disodic  phosphate  (Na,HPO,).  But 
the  blood  contains  an  excess  of  carbonic  acid.  When  this  body 
acts  upon  alkaline  disodium  hydrogen  phosphate  Na  HFO^  it  gives 
rise  to  NaH,PO^  and  NaHCOj,  as  shewn  in  the  following  equa- 
tion:— 

Na,HPO,  +  CO,  -h  H,0  =  NaHCO,  +  NaH^O,. 

Acid  sodium  phosphate  is  a  body  possessed  of  a  decidedly  acid 
reaction,  which  however  is  concealed  when  its  solution  is  mixed 
with  an  excess  of  the  alkaline  phosphate.    Now  when  acid  sodium 


^  Bialy,  *XJntersnchimgen  fiber  die  Quelle  der  MagensaftBanxe.'    AnnaUn  d.  Chemie 
«.  Pharm^  YoL  OLXxm.  (1874),  p.  227. 
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phosphate  coexists  in  solution  with  sodium  chloride,  free  hydro- 
chloric acid  is  set  free,  as  shewn  in  the  following  equation : — 

NaH,PO,  +  NaCl  =  Na,HPO,  +  HQ. 

As  a  fact,  all  four  bodies  will  exist  side  by  side  during  the  reaction. 

But  not  only  is  HCl  formed  by  the  interaction  of  dihydrogen 
sodium  phosphate  on  chlorides,  but  likewise  by  the  action  of  calcium 
chloride  on  hydrogen  disodium  phosphate,  as  shewn  in  the  following 
equation : 

30aCl,  +  2Na^HP0,  =  Ca,(PO,),  +  4Naa  +  2HCL 

Maly  thus  believes  that  by  the  interaction  of  carbonic  acid, 
disodic  phosphate,  monosodic  phosphate,  and  sodic  and  lactic  chlo- 
rides, hydrochloric  acid  is  set  free  in  the  blood.  But  this  acid 
possesses  a  higher  diffusive  power  than  any  other  acid,  and  we 
have  only  to  surmise  that  the  glands  of  the  stomach  are  diffusion 
apparatuses  of  remarkable  power  in  order  to  account  for  the  separa- 
tion of  hydrochloric  acid  by  them. 

Objeotionato  It  is  impossible  not  to  appreciate  the  great  value 

Maiy*i  theory,  ^f  ^^le  facts  upon  which  Maly  rests  his  theory,  and 
not  to  acknowledge  that  he  has  thrown  great  light  upon  the 
part  which  diffusion  may  play  in  separating,  from  the  alkaline 
blood,  acids  or  acid  salts  which  are  present  in  it,  although  their 
reaction  may  be  concealed  by  that  of  such  salts  as  alkaline  sodium 
phosphate.  If,  however,  the  reaction  which  results  in  the  production 
of  hydrochloric  acid  is  one  which  goes  on  throughout  the  whole  mass 
of  the  blood,  and  its  separation  occurs  through  a  mere  process  of 
diffiision,  we  cannot  but  ask  ourselves  how  it  is  that  the  acid  only 
diffuses  into  the  gastric  juice,  and  not  into  the  secretions  of  other 
glands  which,  as  apparatuses  of  diffusion,  offer  obviously  as  favourable 
conditions  as  the  stomach. 

Why  for  instance  does  hydrochloric  acid  not  pass  into  the  urine  ? 
and  unquestionably  no  trace  whatever  of  any  free  mineral  acid 
occurs  in  that  secretion.  Maly  would  meet  the  difficulty  by  at- 
tributing particular  powers  to  the  different  glands  as  dialyzing  appara- 
tuses, but  then  we  lose  all  the  value  of  the  physical  explanations 
which  appeared  at  first  to  be  so  likely  to  explain  the  phenomen& 

Against  the  views  of  Maly  there  appear  to  be  two  capital  objec- 
tions. The  first  has  reference  to  the  chemical  process  which  he 
supposes  to  occur  in  the  blood,  and  to  result  in  the  liberation  of 
free  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  second  to  the  view  that  the  glands  of 
the  stomach  are  from  one  point  of  view  but  apparatuses  of  diffusion 
which  allow  the  hydrochloric  acid  of  the  blood  to  escape  from  it  into 
the  gastric  juice. 

Firstly — We  can  readily  admit  that  there  may  coexist  in  the 
blood,  acid  and  alkaline  sodium  phosphates  and  common  salt,  and 
that  by  the  reaction  of  the  latter  on  the  former  traces  of  hydrochloric 
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add  may  be  formed,  but  it  is  impossible  to  admit  that  the  latter 
acid  would  continue  to  exist  side  by  side  of  sodium  bicarbonate,  with 
regard  to  the  existence  of  which  in  the  blood  there  cannot  be  a 
doubt 

Secondly — If  the  stomach  acted  as  an  apparatus  of  diffusion,  sepa- 
rating, for  instance,  hydrochloric  acid  already  formed  in  the  blood,  we 
should  expect  its  secretion  to  be  like  that  of  the  kidney  (which  is 
certainly  the  organ  in  which  physical  processes  have  most  uncon- 
trolled sway),  a  constant  one,  and  to  be  influenced  in  a  special 
manner  by  the  condition  of  the  blood  and  the  general  condition  of 
the  vascular  system.  The  stomach,  however,  is  a  gland  in  which 
secretion  only  occurs  as  a  result  of  the  application  of  peculiar  stimuli 
whose  action  unquestionably  leads  to  the  most  remarkable  changes 
in  the  secreting  cells  of  the  organ. 

For  these  reasons  we  are  forced  to  modify  Maly's  hypothesis  so  as 
to  make  it  reconcileable  with  known  facts. 

THaAntiLor's  We  may  conceive  the  acid-forming  cells  (border- 
modiiicatioii  of  cdls)  of  the  stomach  to  have,  as  cells  of  other  secreting 
tt^^    iiypo-    glands,  peculiar  selective  powers  in  reference  to  certain 

saline  constituents  of  the  blood ;  we  may  conceive,  for 
instance,  of  their  possessing  a  peculiar  selective  affinity  for  the  phos- 
phates of  sodium,  both  alkaline  and  acid,  and  for  chlorides.  This 
being  granted,  we  have  also  to  surmise  that  within  the  cell  there 
occur  the  reactions  which  certainly  do  occur  in  vitro  when  the  above 
salts  coexist  in  solution;  one  of  the  products  of  the  reaction  will  then 
be  hydrochloric  acid,  which,  in  virtue  of  its  high  power  of  diffusion, 
will  pass,  as  soon  as  formed,  into  the  secretion  of  the  gland. 

In  this  hypothesis  we  remove  the  seat  of  the  formation  of  hy- 
drochloric acid  from  the  blood  generally  to  the  gastric  glands,  and, 
whilst  we  adopt  Maly's  conception  as  to  how  physical  and  chemical 
processes  may  lead  to  the  formation  of  the  acid  of  the  gastric  juice, 
we  subordinate  them  to  the  activity  of  the  glandular  epithelium, 
which  must  first  bring  together  the  bodies  which  have  to  react  one 
upon  the  other. 

Apart  from  the  probability  which  attaches  to  the  above  hypo- 
thesis on  theoretical  grounds,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  only  reliable 
analyses  of  the  mineral  constituents  of  the  gastric  juice,  viz.  those  of 
Carl  Schmidt,  have  proved  that  the  gastric  juice  contains,  in  the 
main,  in  addition  to  its  organic  matters  and  its  hydrochloric  acid  no 
inconsiderable  quantity  of  mineral  salts,  which  consist  firstly  of 
chlorides  of  sodium,  potassium  and  calcium,  and  secondly  of  calcium 
and  magnesium  phosphate.  These  are  salts  which  we  should  expect 
to  be  present  if  the  reaction  whereby  hydrochloric  acid  is  generated 
were  such  as  the  following : — 

2Na;aP0,  +  3CaCl,  =  Ca,  (PO  J,  +  4NaCl  +  2HC1. 

The  following  are  the  results  of  Carl  Schmidt's  analyses  of  gastric 
G.  8 
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juice,  which  are  quoted  in  this  place  because  of  the  bearinc;  of  the 
results  of  the  analyses  of  the  salts  found,  upon  the  views  of  the  mode 
of  production  of  the  acid  of  gastric  juice: 


. 

Human. 

Dog. 
1              2 

Sheep. 

Water 

Oi-ganic  Matters,  specially 
Pepsin,  &c. 

Ha 

Caa. 
NaCI 
KCl 
NH^Cl 

Precimtate  P«  <^J?*^' 

994-40 

3-19 
0-20  (?) 
0-06 
1-46 
0-55 

I     0125 

973-06     97117 

1713       17-34 
3-34        2-34 
0-26        1-66 
2-50        3-15 
1-12         1-07 
0-47         0-54 
1-73         2-29 
0-23        0-32 
0-08        0-12 

986-14 

4-05 
1-23 
0-11 
4-37 
1-52 
0-47 
1-18 
0-57 
0-33 

Variations  in  the  Proportion  of  Pepsin  and  Add  in  the 

Gastric  Juice, 


PepBln. 


The  proportion  of  pepsin  in  the  gastric  juice  under- 
goes considerable  variation  during  the  progress  of 
digestion,  undergoing  first  of  all  a  diminution  and  then  an  increase. 
This  variation  is  observed  also  in  the  case  of  the  secretion  of  the 
isolated  fundus,  as  has  been  shewn  by  Heidenhain,  see  Fig.  8,  p.  105. 

At  the  commencement  of  digestion  the  acidity  of 
the  gastric  juice  is  less  than  subaequently,  but  this  is 
not  the  case  when  the  secretion  of  the  isolated  fundus  is  examined. 
The  comparatively  low  acidity  in  the  early  periods  is  probably  due 
to  the  acid  reaction  being  neutralised  by  the  alkaline  saliva  and  by 
the  alkaline  secretion  of  the  pyloric  glands  (Heidenhain).  We  shall 
return  to  this  subject  again. 


Add. 


Sect.  10.    The  Action  of  the  Gastric  Juice,  and  its 

Constituents,  on  the  Proteids. 

Ths  Researches  and  Views  of  Meissner. 

The  first  of  the  systematic  investigations  on  the  products  result- 
ing from  the  digestion  of  proteids  by  pepsin  and  hydrochloric  acid, 
was  carried  out  by  Meissner  and  his  pupils  between  the  years  1859 
and  1862;  and  as  subsequent  writers  have  all  more  or  less  referred  to, 
or  employed  certain  of,  the  terms  which  he  applied  to  the  products 
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which  he  obtained,  a  brief  risurrU  of  his  chief  conclusions  appears 
<lesirable\ 

p^^^^^^  This  term  was  applied  by  Meissner  to  the  neutral- 
isation precipitate  obtained  when  the  product  of  diges- 
tion of  a  proteid  by  natural  or  artificial  gastric  juice  is  so  nearly 
neutralised  that  only  a  fSunt  acid  reaction  persists.  Under  these 
circumstancea  there  falls  a  white  flocculent  precipitate,  composed  of 
the  body  to  which  Meissner  ascribed  the  name  of  parapeptone.  He 
described  it  as  a  body  insoluble  in  pure  water,  but  easily  soluble  in 
the  weakest  solutions  of  acids  and  alkalies,  and  precipitated  from  its 
solutions  by  the  addition  of  sodium  or  potassium  chloride.  Para- 
peptone has  been  usually  but  incorrectly  spoken  of  as  identical  with 
add  albumin  or  syntoniiL  It  is  identical  with  the  body  to  which 
Kiihne  has  assigned  the  name  of  antialbumat  (see  p.  121).  In  what 
respect,  it  will  be  asked,  does  parapeptone  or  antialbumat  differ 
from  syntonin  or  acid  albumin  1  Apparently  in  the  fact  that  whilst 
the  latter  body  can  readily  be  digested  b^  pepsin  and  an  acid,  para- 
peptone is  unacted  upon  by  them.  This  remarkable  property  of 
undigestibility  was  pointed  out  by  Meissner  himself  as  distinguishing 
parapeptone  fi-om  acid  albumin.  A  further  distinguishing  property 
was  pointed  out  by  Meissner,  to  wit, — that  when  a  solution  of  syntonin 
is  nearly  neutralised  and  pure  alcohol  is  added,  this  throws  down  a 
precipitate.  Under  exactly  similar  circumstances  a  solution  contain- 
ing parapeptone  is  not  precipitated.  If  the  alcohol,  however,  con- 
tains ether,  parapeptone  is  thrown  down. 

MetaDestoiie  ^^  adding  a  little  more  acid  to  the  liquid  from 
which  'parapeptone'  has  been  precipitated,  Meissner 
obtained  occasionally  a  further,  though  scantier,  precipitate,  separable 
by  filtration,  and  insoluble  in  very  dilute  acids  (01  per  cent.)  though 
soluble  in  stronger  acids.  This  body  Meissner  termed  *  metapeptone,' 
and  looked  upon  also  as  an  end-product 

Feptonas  In  the  filtrate  from  which  parapeptone  and  meta- 

*'P*"*T«  peptone  had  been  separated,  Meissner  distinguished 
three  separate  soluble  bodies,  which  he  classed  together  in  the  ^roup 
of  peptones,  but  which  he  found  to  differ  somewhat  in  their  re- 
actions. 

Peptone  a,  precipitable  by  concentrated  nitric  acid  as  well  as  by 
potassium  ferrocyamde  and  dilute  acetic  acid. 

PepUme  /3,  not  precipitated  by  nitric  acid,  but  by  potassium 
ferrocyanide  and  strong  acetic  acid. 

Peptone  7,  not  precipitated  by  nitric  acid,  nor  by  acetic  acid  and 
potassium  ferrocyanide. 
We  now  know  that  Meissner's  peptones  a  and   /9  were  bodies 

1  Meissner,  ZeiUchriftfUr  rat  Med,  Bd.  vii.  vm.  x.  and  ziy. 
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which  we  term  albumoses,  whilst  peptone  7  corresponds  to  peptone 
properly  so-called. 

toM  ^^  *^®  prolonged  digestion  of  casein  or  of  fibrin, 

^^"^'^      '    Meissner  obtained  a  certain  flocculent  insoluble  residue, 

to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  dyspeptone.    This  body  was  insoluble 

in  02  per  cent.  HCL,  but  soluble  in  stronger  acids.    It  consisted  of  a 

mixture  ot  antialbumid  (see  p.  121)  with  nucleins. 

« 

Brucke'a  views  on  the  Digestion  of  Proteids. 

According  to  Briicke,  when  a  typical  proteid — unboiled  fibrin — is 
subjected  to  peptic  digestion,  the  following  steps  in  the  process  occur. 
The  fibrin  is  dissolved  and,  in  great  part,  converted  into  acid-albumin 
or  parapeptone,  though  even  from  the  first  some  peptone  is  produced. 
At  this  stage  a  large  precipitate  is  obtained  on  neutralising  the  liquid 
(Meissner's  parapentone).  If  digestion  be  very  long  continued,  how- 
ever (sometimes  days  are  needed),  the  parapeptone  disappears,  so 
that  no  precipitate  is  obtained  on  neutralismg\  and  the  solution 
merely  contains  peptones. 

The  bodies  taken  for  parapeptones  by  Brucke  were,  doubtless,  in 
great  part  albumoses. 

The  Researches  of  Schutzenberger\ 
Hemiprotein  and  Hemialbumin, 

In  the  year  1885  Schiitzenberger  published  the  results  of  a  series 
of  important  researches  on  the  products  of  decomposition  obtained 
when  albuminous  substances  are  (a)  subjected  to  long-continued 
boiling  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  (6)  digested  in  closed  vessels  at 
temperatures  varying  between  lOO^C.  and  loO'^C.  with  solution  of 
barium  hydrate. 

Under     tiie  Schiitzenberger    placed    a    kilogramme    of   moist 

influenoe      of  coagulated  albumin,  in  6-8  litres  of  water,  to  which 

boiiuiff  miute  200  grams  of  H,SO,  has  been  added,  and  boiled  this 

teid  m^i^  mixture  between  one-and-a-half  and  two  hours.     On 

is  qdit  up  Into  allowing  the  mixture  to  cool,  there  separated  a  floe- 

two   moiotiM,  culent,  homogeneous  precipitate,  resemoling  silica,  or 

Hemiprotein  freshly   precipitated   magnesia.     The   latter,   collected 

ud  Hemiaiini-  ^^  ^  filter,  washed,  and  dried,  presented  the  appearance 

of  yellowish  transparent  masses,  which  yielded  a  nearly 

^  In  the  filtrate  from  the  precipitate  there  is,  besides  peptone,  a  soluble  proteid 
which  is  coagnlable  on  boiling. 

>  M.  P.  Schiitzenberger,  'fieoherohes  sor  Talbamine  et  les  matidres  albominoldes.' 
Bulletin  de  la  Sociiti  Chimique  de  Paris.  Tomes  (28)  pp.  161, 198,  216,  242,  8S5,  438, 
(24)  pp.  2  et  145. 

These  papers  are  abstracted  at  great  length  and  with  mach  ability  in  Maly's 
Jahretberiehf,  Bd.  v.  (1875),  pp.  299—313. 
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white,  not  hygroscopic  powder,  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol  and  ether. 
This  substance  was  found  by  Schutzenberger  to  amount  approxi- 
mately to  one-half  the  weight  of  the  albumin  operated  upon.  To 
it  he  gave  the  name  Hemiprotein.  He  found  it  to  be  amorphous, 
soluble  in  alkalies,  from  its  solutions  in  which  it  could  be  precipitated 
on  neutraUsing  with  acids,  the  precipitate  being  dissolved  hj  an  excess 
of  acid. 

The  following  are  the  results  of  elementary  analyses  of  Hemi- 
protein, dried  at  110*0. 

(1)        (2)        (3)         (4)        (5)        (6)        (7)        (8) 

C.     52-66     54-83    53'33       

H.      701      7-25      7-31       

N 14-27     14-46     1508     1426     1422 

Hemiprotein  contains  sulphur,  the  amount  of  which  has  not  been 
determined. 

HwniiiP©-  Schutzenberger  found  that  when  hemiprotein  was 

^"^^  further  subjected  to  a  process  of  long  boiling  with 

dilute  sulphuric  acid,  it  furnished  leucin  and  tyrosin,  and  as  a  chief 
product,  an  amorphous  substance  of  a  feebly  sweet  taste,  soluble  in 
water  and  alcohol,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Hemiproteidin,  to 
which  as  a  result  of  his  analyses,  he  assigned  the  empirical  formula 

C^H^N.O„  +  H.O. 

^^^^^j^^jj^^^j^  Returning  now  to  the  original  operation  which 
yielded  the  insoluble  hemiprotein,  Schutzenberger  found 
that  the  acid  filtrate  from  the  latter  contained,  as  its  principal  con- 
stituent, an  amorphous  substance,  of  feebly  acid  reaction,  and  con- 
taining approximately  C  50%,  H  7Vo,  N  15*4Vo»  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  Hemialbumin,  and  the  formula  C^H^N^O^^. 

In  addition  to  the  two  principal  prc^ucts  of  the  decomposition  of 
the  proteid  molecule  by  boiling  ailute  sulphuric  acid,  Schutzenberger 
obtained  evidence  of  the.  presence  of  many  other  interesting  by- 
products, as  for  instance,  a  substance  similar  to,  if  not  identical  with, 
sarcine,  a  non-nitrogenous,  strongly  reducing,  body  apparently  re- 
sembling glucose,  and  a  dibasic  acid»  represented  by  the  empirical 
formula  G^J^fi^ 


Kvhne's  Ohaervations  and  Theoretical  Views. 

Whilst  Schutzenberger  was  devoting  his  attention  to  the  in- 
vestigations some  of  the  results  of  which  have  been  referred  to, 
Kuhne  had  been  studying  the  profound  decomposition  which  the 
proteid  molecule  undergoes  under  the  influence  of  trypsin^  as  he 
termed  the  powerful  proteolytic  enzyme  of  the  pancreas  and  its 
secretion. 
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Whilst  pepsin  in  acid  solution  and  under  suitable  conditions  of 
temperature,  is  able  to  convert  a  proteid  into  peptones,  no  further 
decomposition  of  these  peptones  occurs  however  prolonged  the  action 
of  the  artificial  gastric  juice,  or  however  abundant  the  pepsin  at 
work.  Trypsin  in  alkaline  solutions,  on  the  other  hand,  was  found 
by  Etihne  to  decompose  proteids  in  such  a  manner  that  there  re* 
suited,  as  final  products  of  digestion, — a  quantity  of  peptone  which 
roughly  amounted  to  half  the  weight  of  the  proteid  acted  upon, 
together  with  a  mixture  of  much  less  complex  bodies,  of  which  the 
best  characterised  were  certain  amido-acids,  and  particularly  leucin 
(amido-caproic  acid)  and  tyrosin  (oxy-phenyl-amido-propionic  acid). 

Further,  when  the  peptone  resulting  from  the  prolonged  action  of 
an  artificial  gastric  juice  was  subjected  to  the  action  of  trypsin,  this 
enzyme  was  found  capable  of  effecting  the  decomposition  of  a  moiety,, 
but  a  moiety  only,  of  the  peptone,  and  this  yielded  the  same  pro- 
ducts as  would  have  resulted  from  the  direct  action  of  trypsin  on  the 
original  proteid. 

These  interesting  results  led  Kuhne  to  a  surmise  similar  to  that 
to  which  Schiitzenberger  had  arrived,  and  served  as  starting  points 
of  several  investigations  which  resulted  in  the  conception,  which  we 
owe  to  Kuhne,  of  the  general  lines  upon  which  the  decomposition  of 
a  proteid  proceeds  under  the  influence  of  hydrolytic  agents,  however 
diverse. 

To  the  peptone  which  resisted  the  action  of  trypsin,  and  which, 
owing  to  this  characteristic,  he  had  no  difficulty  in  separating  from 
the  other  products,  Kuhne  immediately  assigned  the  name  of 
Antipeptone^  whilst  he  assigned  the  name  of  Hemipeptone  to  a 
hypothetical  peptone  which  he  believed  to  be  associated  with  anti- 
peptone  in  the  mixed  products  of  the  action  of  pepsin  and  gastric 
juice,  and  which  yielded  leucin  and  tyrosin  when  digested  with 
trypsin  although  he  had  not,  as  yet,  been  able  to  separate  it 
in  a  state  of  even  approximate  purity.  To  the  mixed  peptones 
resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  proteids  by  pepsin  and  acid, 
Kuhne  has,  since  then,  assigned  the  name  amphopeptones. 

The  correctness  of  the  surmise  was,  however,  soon  proved,  and 
Kuhne  was  able  to  describe  the  methods  of  preparing  and  separating,, 
in  approximate  purity,  the  hemipeptone  of  which  he  had  predicted 
the  existence ;  further  by  comparing  the  decomposition  of  proteids 
under  varied  hydrolytic  conditions,  alone  and  in  association  with 
Chittenden,  he  was  able  to  discover  several  interesting  products,  occu- 
pying an  intermediate  position  between  the  native  proteids  and  the 
peptones.  These  researches  are  so  full  of  interest,  and  a  knowledge 
of  them  is  so  essential  to  the  investigator  in  all  departments  of 
Physiological  Chemistry,  that  a  somewhat  detailed  exposition  of 
them  is  necessary \ 

1  The  whole  account  which  follows  concerning  albnmoses  and  peptones  is  condensed 
from  the  various  elaborate  memoirs  published  on  the  subject  by  Kiihne  in  association 
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Before  examining  the  particular  results  to  which  Ktlhne  arrived 
we  may  briefly  express  their  general  tendency  as  follows:  every 
proteid  when  subjected  to  hydrolytic  decomposition,  or  to  conditions 
which  presumedly  bring  about  decomposition  by  causing  the  body 
in  question  to  combine  with  the  elements  of  water  (such  as  boiling 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid:  prolonged  heating  of  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid  (0'25  per  cent)  at  40**  C :  digestion  with  pepsin  and  hydro- 
chloric acid:  digestion  with  trypsin  in  solution  of  sodium  hydrate  or 
sodium  bicarbonate:  putrefaction),  splits  up  into  bodies  which 
belong  to  two  distinct  groups,  a  Aemi-group>  and  an  anti-group.  Wef 
may  conceive  of  the  complex  proteid  molecule  combining  with  the 
elements  of  water  and  breaking  up  into  two  (or  more  than  two) 
molecules,  of  which  one  belongs  to  the  hemi-  and  the  other  to  the  anti- 
product  of  decomposition.  By  the  continued  action  of  the  hydrolytic 
agent,  the  primary  cleavage  products  of  each  category  are  further  decom* 
posed,  until,  under  favourable  conditions,  there  result  x  molecules  of 
antipeptone  and  of  hemipeptone  respectively.  The  bodies  of  the  latter 
group  are  distinguished  by  their  greater  instability  from  those  of  the 
former  group,  and,  particularly,  by  the  fact  that  under  the  influence 
of  trypsin  they  are  capable  of  being  decomposed  into  substances  of 
comparatively  simple  constitution  and  of  which  the  best  characterised 
are  leucin,  tyrosin,  and  glutamic  acid,  whilst  the  bodies  of  the 
anti-group  cannot,  under  the  influence  of  trypsin  and  an  alkali,  be 
split  up  into  bodies  less  complex  than  antipeptone.  In  the  first 
paper*  in  which  Euhne  announced  the  views  under  discussion  he 
exhibits  the  relation  of  certain  of  the  bodies  resulting  from  the 
decomposition  of  a  proteid,  by  the  aid  of  the  subjoined  schema,  which 
shews  the  principal  products  of  the  action  of  hydrolytic  agents  on 
proteids.  It  will  be  observed  that  whilst  the  ultimate  product  of  the 
splitting  up  are  peptones,  termed  respectively  an^i-peptone  and 
A^7/it-peptone,  each  of  these  is  related  to  and  derived  from  a  so-called 
aWtMuose.  As  will  be  shewn  in  the  sequel,  the  best  characterised  of 
the  intermediate  products  occupying  a  position  between  the  native 
proteids  and  the  peptones  are  the  albiimoses,  anti-  and  hemi- 
albumose  respectively — bodies  which,  whilst  possessing  some  of  the 
reactions  of  the  true  peptones,  and  particularly  exhibiting  the  so- 

Albumin 


Anti-group  Hemi-group 


.a 


Antialbumid  (Hemi-protein) 

Antialbumat  (Parapeptone) 

Antialbumose  Hemialbumose 

Antipeptone  Hemipeptone 

with  his  papil  Chittenden.    The  author  has,  in  many  places,  qaoted  deeoriptions  of 
methods  and  properties  of  substances  almost  verbatim. 

^  Kiihne,  *  Weitere  Mittheilnngen  Uber  Verdauungsenzyme  und  die  Verdannng  der 
Albumine.'  Verhandlungen  de$  natiirhUt,  med,  Vereiiu  xu  Heidelberg.  Bd.  i.  Heft  4, 
S.236. 
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called  biuret-reaction  (which  had  been  supposed  to  distiDguish  the 
peptoDes  fix)m  all  other  proteids),  diiFer,  it  has  been  stated,  from  the 
peptones  in  possessing  a  lower  power  of  diffusing  through  animal 
membranes,  a  distinction  which,  if  it  really  existed,  would  establish 
the  fact  that  they  possess  a  larger  molecular  weight  than  the  peptones. 
The  statements  which  Funke  originally  made^  concerning  the  high 
diffusibility  of  the  peptones  have,  however,  in  no  respect  been  con- 
firmed by  the  investigations  undertaken  by  von  Wittich"  in  order  to 
test  them,  nor  by  those  of  so  competent  and  trustworthy  an  observer 
as  the  late  Richard  Maly'. 

Antialbumat  and  Antialbumid. 

Prodooto  ri-  When  proteid  substances  are  digested  at  a  tempera- 
^^  *T  ^^^^  ^^  "^^  ^-  ^^**^  hvdrochloric  acid  containing  0-25 
tton^^^di  per  cent  or  boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (3-5  per 
bydUutaaddB.  cent),  or  digested  with  an  acid  solution  containing  but 
Antialbumat.  a  small  quantitv  of  pepsin,  the  decomposition  is  effected 
with  the  formation  of  considerable  quantities  of  the  body  which 
Meissner  termed  parapeptone,  but  to  which  Elihne  has  assigned  the 
new  name  antialbumat\  This  body  is  precipitated  from  the  solution 
by  neutralising  it  It  is  found,  as  Meissner  had  stated,  to  be  soluble 
in  dilute  acids,  as  well  as  in  a  mixture  of  pepsin  and  acid;  when 
digested  vrUh  the  latter  it  is,  however,  unacted  upon, 

Antialbumat  is  dissolved  by  an  alkaline  solution  of  trypsin, 
which  at  40®  converts  it  into  antipeptone. 

When  treated  for  a  long  time  with  acids,  antialbumat  is  con- 
verted into  a  much  less  soluble  body,  to  which  Euhne  assigns  the 
Antiaiiramid.  ^^^^  Antialbumid.  This  formed  part  of  the  dyspep- 
tone  of  Meissner,  which  contained,  in  addition,  so- 
called  nucleins.  The  substance  to  which  SchUtzenberger  assigned 
the  name  Hemi-protein  is  antialbumid. 

As  was  said  when  reference  was  made  to  the  body  discovered  by 
the  French  chemist,  antialbumid  is  precipitable  from  acid  solutions 
when  these  are  neutralised ;  the  precipitated  body  is  wholly  un- 
digested by  a  mixture  of  pepsin  and  dilute  acid ;  it  is  soluble  in  a 
weak  alkaline  solution,  eg,,  in  a  weak  solution  of  sodium  hydrate. 

The  characteristic  reaction  which  distinguishes  antialbumid,  from 
other  bodies,  is  the  jelly-likQ  coagulation  which  its  solution  in 
sodium  hydrate  (containing  57©)  undergoes,  when  digested  with 
trypsin  ;  this  coagulation  resembles  that  produced  by  rennet  in  fluids 

1  Funke,  Lehrbuch  der  PhyHoIogie,  6th  ed.  Vol.  i.  p.  208.  Virohow's  Archiv,  Vol. 
zni.  (1858),  p.  449. 

3  V.  Wittioh,  *Ueber  die  Diffasibilitiit  der  Peptone.'  Berl,  klimseh,  Wocheruchrift, 
1872,  no.  87.     Abstract  published  in  Maly's  Jahresbencht,  Vol.  ii.  (for  1872),  p.  19« 

'  Maly,  'Ueber  die  chemische  Zusammensetznng  und  physioiogisohe  Bedeatung  der 
Peptone.'    PflOger's  Archiv,  Vol.  ix.  (1874),  pp.  666—619. 

*  Kiihne,  Weitere  Mittheilung  Uher  Verdauutigsentyme,  p.  5. 
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containing  casein.  When  the  jelly  is  subjected  to  long-continued 
digestion  with  trypsin,  it  is  in  part  gradually  dissolved,  and  the  solu- 
tion is  found  to  contain  antipeptone,  as  well  as  some  unchanged 
antialbumid,  but  no  trace  of  leucin  or  tyrosin. 

Whilst  the  action  of  acids  gives  rise,  in  the  way  described,  to  those 
sp^al  products  of  decomposition  belonging  to  the  anti-group, 
which  are  denominated  antialbumat  or  antialbumid,  there  are  also, 
necessarily,  separated  at  the  same  time  bodies  of  the  hemi-group, 
and  ultimately  these  are  resolved,  according  to  circumstances  (nature 
and  strength  of  acid,  temperature  and  duration  of  process  of 
heating)  into  hemipeptones  or  into  the  amido-acids  which  result  from 
decomposition  of  the  latter.  The  production,  as  well  as  the  facts  con- 
nected with  the  formation,  of  the  bodies  of  the  hemi-group,  as  well 
as  the  formation  and  properties  of  antipeptone  are  most  suitably 
discussed  in  connection  with  the  action  of  the  enzymes  on  proteids. 
Before  treating  this  branch  of  the  subject,  the  schemata  which  Kuhne 
has  furnished  exhibiting  the  decomposition  of  proteids  under  the 
influence  of  acids  are  placed  before  the  reader. 


Schema  of  Proteid  Decomposition  by  Adds, 
a.     Action  of  dilute  HCl  (0-25  per  cent.)  at  40^  C. 

Proteid 


Antialbumat  Hemialbumose 

I  I 

Antialbumid  Hemipeptone 

6.    Action  of  dilute  H,SO^  (3—5  per  cent.)  at  100°  C. 

Proteid 

I ' 1 

Antialbumid  Hemi-albumose 


Hemip;;^^^;  Si^ptone 


I  1  r ' 1 

Iieucin         Tsrrosin    Iieucin      Tsrroein 


The  Attumoses. 

We  have  seen  that  under  the  influence  of  heat, 
nuaoBM  from  ^^^^  solutions  of  the  mineral  acids  are  able  to  effect 
tiM  Mttoa  of  ^^®  decomposition  of  the  proteid  molecule,  giving  rise 
Pfpiin  and  after  long-continued  action  to  certain  quantities  of 
adds  on  pro-  bodies  of  the  anti-group  which  resist  the  further  de- 
*•**■•  composing  action  of  the  acids,  as  well  as  to  products 

derived  from  the  h^emi-moiety  of  the  proteid  molecule. 

The  decomposition,  which  acids  effect  with  comparative  slowness, 
proceeds  with  infinitely  greater  rapidity  in  the  presence  of  pepsin  and 
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dilute  acid  at  40^C.  If  the  quantity  of  pepsin  be  sufficient  to  confer 
intense  digestive  properties  on  the  solution,  the  decomposition  pro- 
ceeds in  such  a  manner  that  there  are  not  produced  from  the  anti- 
moiety  of  the  molecule  any  antialbumat  or  antialbumid;  were  the 
latter  body  produced,  inasmuch  as  it  is  incapable  of  further  decom- 
position by  pepsin  and  acid«  it  would  persist  to  the  very  end  of  the 
aigestive  process,  whereas  it  is  found  that  under  favourable  circum- 
stances the  whole  of  the  proteid  acted  upon  may  be  converted  into 
peptones. 

By  arresting  tlie  process  of  peptic  digestion  in  its  earlier  stages^ 
Eiihne,  as  was  previously  stated,  has  separated  from  digestive  mix- 
tures bodies  which  are  included  under  the  generic  name  of  albu- 
moses,  which  are  intermediate  between  proteids  on  the  one  hand  and 
peptones  on  the  other,  there  being  certain  of  them  which  being  con- 
vertible by  a  continued  action  of  enzyme  into  antipeptone  are  termed 
antialbumoses,  and  others  convertible  in  a  similar  manner  into  hemi- 
peptones  and  termed  hemi-albumoses. 

In  the  first  instance,  Eiihne  discovered  and  described  under  the 
term  of  hemi-albumose  the  first  product  of  hydrolytic  decomposition,, 
derived  from  the  hemi-moiety  of  the  proteid  molecule.  He  identified 
it  with  a  body  discovered  and  described  long  ago  by  Bence  Jones*  as 
a  constituent  of  the  urine  in  a  case  of  osteo-malacia,  and  which  Kuhne 
had  himself  also  been  able  to  separate  from  the  urine  in  a  similar 
case*.  Subsequent  researches,  however,  have  led  Klihne  to  discover 
that  hemi-albumose  is  a  mixed  product,  consisting  of  several  proteid 
bodies,  which  have  essentially  the  same  percentage  composition,  and 
which  have  several  important  characters  in  common  :  all  of  which 
probably  owe  their  origin  to  the  combination  of  the  elements  of  water 
with  the  proteid,  and  occupy  positions  intermediate  between  proteids 
and  peptones. 

Hemi-albumose,  thus,  is  a  mixture  of  the  albumoses,  belonging 
to  the  hemi-moiety  of  the  proteid  molecule,  which  are  all  convertible 
directly  by  pepsin  and  acid  into  hemipeptone,  whilst  ultimately 
furnishing,  when  digested  with  trypsin  and  alkali,  or  when  boiled 
with  sulphuric  acid,  leucin,  tyrosin,  glutamic  acid,  &c.  According 
to  certain  subordinate  characters,  such  as  solubility  in  water  and 
solutions  of  sodium  chloride,  Kuhne  and  Chittenden  have  described 
proto-albumoses,  hetero-albumoses,  deutero-albumoses,  and  dys-albu- 
moses'. 

^  Bence  Jones,  Philosophical  TramactionM^  1848.    Part  i.  p.  55. 

*  Kiihne,  'Ueber  Hemialbumose  im  Ham.'  Zeitsehrift  fi'lr  Biologie.  Vol.  xiz. 
p.  209. 

Kiihne  and  Chittenden,  under  heading  'Albamoaen  im  Ham  bei  Osteomalacia'  in 
Memoir  *Ueber  Albumosen.'    Zeitschrift  fiir  Biologie,    Vol.  xx.  p.  40. 

^  Kiihne  und  Chittenden,  'Ueber  Albumosen.'  ZeiUchiift  fiir  Biologie,  Vol.  zx. 
(1884),  pp.  11—61. 

Kiihne  und  Chittenden,  'Myosin  und  Myosinosen.'  Zeitschrift  fiir  Biologie,  YoL 
XXV.  (1889),  pp.  358—368. 

Chittenden  und  Hart,  *  Elastin  und  Elastinosen.'  Zeitschrift  fUr  Biologie,  Vol. 
XXV.  (1889)  pp.  368—390. 
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AntiaUmmase, 

It  has  been  stated  that  when  proteids  are  digested  with  dilute 
mineral  acids,  antialbumat  and  antialbumid  are  the  only  representa- 
tives of  the  anti-moiety  of  the  proteid  molecule.  When  Kuhne  had 
discovered  in  hemi-albumose  an  intermediate  product  between  proteid 
and  hemipeptone,  he  was  naturally  led  to  surmise  that  there  probably 
existed  an  analogous  albumose  corresponding  to  antipeptone.  Direct 
experiment  furmshed  evidence  which  leaves  no  doubt,  indeed,  of  the 
existence  of  such  a  body,  though  it  has  not  been  obtained  in  a  condi> 
tion  of  purity  nor  in  large  quantity.  The  substance  is  found  in  the 
precipitate  obtained  by  neutralising  digestive  mixtures  of  acid  pepsin 
and  proteid,  but,  as  follows  from  what  has  been  already  stated,  in  the 
neutralisation  precipitate,  any  antialbumose  which  may  be  present  is 
mixed  with  antialbumat. 

The  following  account  of  one  of  Kuhne  and  Chittenden's  experi- 
ments, having  for  its  object  the  separation  of  antialbumose,  will 
convey  an  idea  of  the  methods  to  be  employed  \ 

The  albumin  of  50  eggs  was  treated  with  water  and  acetic  acid 
and  coagulated  by  heat.  The  coagulum  having  been  washed  and 
freed  from  water,  by  pressure,  was  digested  in  two  litres  of  dilute  HCl 
(0*4  per  cent.)  at  30**  C,  mixed  with  one  litre  of  artificial  gastric  juice 
at  the  same  temperature. 

The  artificial  gastric  juice  had  been  prepared  by  digesting  for  48- 
hours  at  40'' C.  the  whole  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  a  pig's  stomach,, 
with  the  exception  of  that  from  the  pyloric  region,  in  2  litres  of  HCl 
containing  0*4  per  cent.  After  this  digestion  the  liquid  had  been  dialysed 
for  24  hours  in  a  KUhne's  tube  dialyser  (see  Fig.  7,  p.  89),  in  a  stream 
of  running  water:  salicylic  acid  in  the  propoi'tion  of  one  part  in  1000 
having  been  added  before  dialysis,  and  hydrochloric  acid  being  added  at 
its  conclusion  so  as  to  again  bring  the  amount  of  acid  to  the  original 
amount^  viz.  0*4  per  cent. 

The  digestion  having  proceeded  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  the 
mixture  was  filtered,  so  as  to  separate  the  considerable  quantity  of  yet 
undissolved  albumin.  This  was  treated  with  a  fresh  quantity  of  the 
gastric  juice ;  in  15  hours  at  40°  C,  solution  was  effected,  the  quantity 
of  liquid  amounting  to  600  c.c.  The  solution  thus  obtained,  after 
filtration,  was  neutralised,  when  a  precipitate  fell,  considerable  in 
amount,  yet  small  in  comparison  to  the  amount  of  albumin  operated 
upon.  The  precipitate  was  washed,  dissolved  in  150  c.c.  of  gastric 
juice,  digested  for  48  hours,  and,  on  neutralising,  again  precipitated,, 
not  appreciably  diminished  in  amount.  In  this  way  was  obtained  a 
body  having  the  same  characters  as  Meissner's  parapeptone. 

This  body  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  antialbumose  and  anti- 
albumid, was  dissolved  in  solution  of  sodium  hydrate  (0*75  per  cent.) 
and  digested  for  about  48  hours  at  40"  C.  with  a  dialysed  pancreatic 
extract.     No  clotting  occurred. 

^  Kflhne  mid  Chittenden,  *  Ueber  Albumosen.'    Zeitschrift  fUr  Biologie,    Vol.  xx. 
(1S84). 
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From  the  solution  after  digestion,  acetic  acid  added  to  neutralisa- 
tion, threw  down  a  substance  having  the  characters  of  antialbumid, 
and  particularly  exhibiting  the  characteristic  property  of  yielding 
when  digested  with  soda  and  trypsin  a  thick  jelly.  The  filtrate  from 
the  acetic  acid  precipitate  of  antialbumid  contained  antipeptone, 
which  when  digested  during  eight  days  at  40"^  C.  with  soda  and 
trypsin  gave  no  trace  of  leucin  or  tyrosin. 

From  the  solution,  antipeptone  could  be  precipitated  by  concentra- 
tion and  the  addition  of  alcohol 

Hemi-albumose  and  ihe  Albumoses. 

As  the  reader  has  gathered  from  much  which  has  preceded, 
hemi-albumose  is  the  name  which  was  applied  by  Kiihne  to  the  first 
product  of  the  action  of  hydrolytic  agents  and  especially  of  the 
proteolytic  enzymes,  upon  the  hemi-moiety  of  the  proteid  molecule. 
To  the  same  product  the  term  a  peptone  had  been  assigned  by 
Meissner  and  propeptone  by  Schmidt-Mulheim\ 

As  a  result  of  his  earlier  researches,  Kiihne  announced  hemi- 
albumose  to  be  a  body  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  more  soluble 
in  hot  water;  precipitable  by  nitric  acid,  the  precipitate  being 
dissolved  on  adding  an  excess  of  acid,  or  on  heating ;  the  precipitate, 
in  the  latter  case,  returning  when  the  liquid  is  allowed  to  cool. 
Hemi-albumose  was  found,  further,  to  be  soluble  in  weak  solutions  of 
NaCl,  from  which  it  is  deposited  if  the  salt  be  added  to  saturation. 
Acetic  acid  and  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  precipitated  solutions  of 
hemi-albumose.  With  copper  sulphate  and  sodium  hydrate,  hemi- 
albumose  was  found  to  give  in  an  intense  degree  the  'biuret'  reaction, 
which  had  been  supposed  to  be  characteristic  of  the  true  peptones. 

A  further,  most  useful,  character  of  hemi-albumose,  a  knowledge 
of  which  we  owe  to  Wenz*,  is  that  of  being  completely  precipitated 
when  its  solutions  are  saturated  with  ammonium  sulphate.  This 
salt  affords  indeed  an  easy  and  certain  method  of  separating  peptones 
from  all  other  proteid  substances  in  a  digestive  mixture,  these  being 
thrown  down,  whilst  the  peptones  are  left  in  the  solution,  which 
then  may  be  freed  from  the  ammoniacal  salt  by  dialysis,  or  by 
boiling  with  barium  carbonate  or  hydrate. 

Even  in  one  of  his  earlier  papers,  on  the  immediate  products  of 
decomposition  of  the  proteids,  Ktihne  had  expressed  a  doubt  as  to 
the  product  which  he  had  termed  hemi-albumose  being  a  definite 
chemical  individual.  The  researches,  which  he  in  conjunction  with 
Chittenden  afterwards  carried  out,  proved  conclusively  that  the 
hemi-albumose  which  he  had  first  obtained,  is  a  mixture  of  several 
bodies,  to  which  they  have  assigned  the  names  *  proto-albumose,' 
'  deutero-albiimose,'  *  hetero-albumose '  and  '  dys-albumose.'     Still  it 

I  Schmidt- Miilheim,  'Untersachungen  iiber  d.  Yerdanung  der  Eiweiss-Eorper/  Da 
Bois  Beymond,  Archiv  f,  Anat.  u,  Phy*.^  Phys.  Abth.  1879,  p.  1. 

3  Wenz,  'Ueber  das  Verhalten  der  Eiweissstoffe  bei  der  Darm-Verdauung.'  Zeit- 
^chriftf.  hiologie.    Bd.  22  (1886),  8.  1. 
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appears  to  the  Author  that  we  may  with  advantage  retain  the  term 
hemi^ilbuTnoae  for  the  mixed  product  containing  allthe  albumoses. 

vt(Oix>A  Blood  fibrin   affords  a  material  from   which    the 

•hamita^**"'    mixed  albumoses  can  be  obtained  with  the  greatest 

BUMe'  (Le.  tlia    ®^®* ... 

mixed     aitm-  Fibrin  obtained  by  stirring  or  whipping  blood  is 

moses)     firom    thoroughly  washed  with  water  and  it  is  then  placed  in 

®"^*^  0*2  per  cent.  HCl  until  it  has  swollen  up  into  a  jelly ; 

the  acid  and  fibrin  are  heated  to  2fT  and  an  active  solution  of  pepsin 

is  then  added,  which  causes  solution  of  the  fibrin  to  occur  in  the 

course  of  very  few  minutes.    Digestion  may  be  allowed  to  go  on  for 

about  an  hour  and  may  then  be  stopped  either  by  cooling  the  liquid 

or,  better  still,  by  neutralising  it  with  sodium  hydrate. 

KUhne  and  Chittenden  in .  one  of  their  experiments  placed  1500 
grammes  of  raw  fibrin  in  5  litres  of  HCl  (0*4  per  cent.)  for  24  hours, 
then  heated  it  to  45°  C.  and  mixed  with  it  400  ac.  of  normal  artificial 
gastric  juice  and  digested  the  mixture  for  1  hour^ 

An  abundant  precipitate  falls  which  is  separated  by  filtration, 
and  to  the  filtrate  powdered  sodium  chloride  is  added  in  such 
quantities  that  some  remains  undissolved  and  mixed  with  the  abund- 
ant white  precipitate,  which  is  collected  in  a  filter  and  washed  with 
a  little  saturated  NaCl  solution.  The  product  is  hemi-albumose,  i.e. 
a  mixture  of  the  albumoses  derived  from  the  hemi-moiety  of  the 
proteid  molecule. 

Method     of  The  product  described  in  the  preceding?  parac^raph  is 

miou^aibn  Separated  from  the  filter  and  is  pounded  in  a  mortar 
noees'fhniitiie  together  with  a  saturated  solution  of  NaCl,  which 
Btced  'bemi-  dissolves  and  holds  in  solution  the  so-called  deutero- 
aUmmoee.'  albumose,   whilst    proto-albumose,   dys-albumose   and 

hetero-albumose  remain  undissolved. 

From  the  solution  in  NaCl  above  referred  to  deutero-albumose  is 
precipitated  by  means  of  acetic  acid  in  which  sodium  chloride  has 
been  dissolved. 

The  separation  of  the  albumoses  thrown  down  by  NaCl  is  effected 
as  follows.  The  mixed  precipitate  containing  them  is  pressed  so  as 
to  firee  it  as  thoroughly  as  possible  from  adhering  salt  solution,  and 
is  then  treated  with  a.  considerable  quantity  of  water,  which  dissolves 
it  almost  entirely.  The  insoluble  matter  is  separated  by  filtration 
and  ground  in  a  mortar  with  5  per  cent,  solution  of  NaCl,  an4  then 
with  water,  and  constitutes  the  so-called  dys-albumose.  The  united 
solutions  containing  NaCl  are  dialysed,  whereupon  a  precipitate  occurs 
of  so-called  hetero-albumose,  whilst  proto-albumose  is  left  in  solution. 

1  All  the  details,  a  knowledge  of  whioh  is  neoessanr  for  repeating  Eiihne's  experi- 
ment, will  be  found  in  ^e  paper  by  Chittenden  and  himself,  'Ueber  Albumosen,' 
'Zeitsehrifl  fur  Biologie,  Vol.  xx.  (1884),  pp.  11—61 :  refer  to  p.  13.  The  reader  may 
also  refer  to  a  previous  paper  by  the  same  authors,  *■  Ueber  die  nachsten  Spaltungs- 
produkte  dor  Eiweisa-Korper '  ZeiUchrift  fur  Biologie,  Vol.  xix.  (1883),  pp.  159—208  : 
refer  to  pp.  184  and  185. 
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^rotO'  The  aqueous  solution  which  has  been  dialysed  and 

aiDumose.  ^[^^g  separated  from  heteroalbumose,  possesses,  as  do, 

according  to  Kuhne,  all  solutions  of  albumoses,  an  alkaline  reaction. 

In  order  to  obtain  proto-albumose  in  a  state  of  purity,  the  solu- 
tion is  saturated  with  NaCl,  the  precipitate  dissolved  in  water,  and 
the  process  of  precipitation  and  solution  repeated  four  times. 

From  the  watery  solution  of  this  purified  proto-albumose,  the 
solid  substance  is  obtained  by  precipitating  directly  with  alcohol,  or 
by  first  concentrating  the  solution  in  the  water  bath  and  then  adding 
alcohol  to  the  concentrated  solution.  The  alcohol  precipitate  is 
washed  successively  with  alcohol  and  ether,  aft^r  treatment  with 
which,  proto-albumose  is  obtained  in  thick,  snow-white  masses.  The 
substance  is  highly  soluble,  and  although  its  solution  is  not  eflfected 
immediately,  the  quantities  dissolved  are  so  gi*eat,  that  a  solution  of 
S3n:upy  consistence  can  be  obtained.  The  solutions  are  colourless, 
not  perfectly,  although  almost  perfectly,  transparent,  and  have  an 
alkaline  reaction. 

When  nitric  acid  is  added,  drop  by  drop,  to  a  pure  solution  of 
proto-albumose,  a  white  precipitate  falls  which  at  first  disappears 
when  the  fluid  is  mixed  by  shaking,  a  fresh  precipitate  occurring  on 
addition  of  more  acid.  The  precipitate  which  persists  after  adding 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  acid,  disappears  on  heating,  but  is  deposited 
again  as  the  liquid  cools.  An  excess  of  nitric  acid,  even  in  the  cold, 
dissolves  the  precipitate  at  first  formed,  the  solution  assuming  a 
yellow  colour ;  sodium  chloride  added  to  it  throws  down  a  precipitate 
which  is  entirely  dissolved  by  heat,  and  deposited  again  on  cooling. 

Solutions  of  proto-albumose  are  precipitated  by  acetic  acid  and 
potassium  ferrocyanide.  If  the  quantity  of  acetic  acid  be  small 
the  precipitate  is  undissolved  by  heat ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  strong 
acetic  acid  be  added  to  the  solution,  a  larger  quantity  of  ferro- 
cyanide is  required  to  produce  a  precipitate,  but  this  is  dissolved  on 
heating  the  liquid,  which  becomes  turbid  on  cooling. 

Solutions  of  proto-albumose  if  saturated  with  NaCl  and  filtered, 
become  a  little  less  transparent  when  boiled,  and  the  turbidity  con- 
tinues when  they  are  cooled.  The  addition  of  a  trace  of  acetic  acid  to 
such  solutions  causes  them  to  become  very  turbid. 

Cupric  sulphate,  mercuric  chloride,  and  basic  lead  acetate,  cause 
heavy  precipitates,  which  in  the  case  of  the  first  and  third  of  these 
reagents  are  soluble  in  excess  of  the  precipitant.  These  precipitates  are 
only  partially  dissolved  when  the  liquid  in  which  they  occur  is  boiled. 

Treated  with  a  trace  of  copper  sulphate  and  a  large  quantity  of 
solution  of  sodium  hydrate,  solutions  of  proto-albumose  exhibit  the 
beautiful  red- violet  so-called  'biuret*  reaction.  When  boiled  with 
lead  acetate  and  alkali,  solutions  assume  a  dark  colour  due  to  the 
formation  of  PbS,. 

Proto-albumose  is  laevogyrous.  Kiihne  and  Chittenden  deter- 
mined the  specific  rotation  of  five  different  preparations  of  the  sub- 
stance and  obtained  the  following  results : 


A 

B 

C 

D 

B 

(Mean) 

(Mean) 

(Mean) 

(Mean) 

(Mean) 

50-89 

50-39 

50-54 

51-50 

50-55 

6-83 

6-74 

6-69 

6-80 

6-85 

1712 

1712 

17-34 

17-13 

1701 

117 

1-07 

117 

0-94 

1-07 

23-99 

24-68 

24-26 

23-63 

24-52. 
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Preparation  A  (a)p  =  -  72"-64. 

B  (a)^  =  -  79°-06 
C  (a)^  =  -  77°-90 
D  (a)j,  =  -  73°18 
E(a)i,  =  -7r-40. 

The  following  are  the  means  of  several  analyses  of  each  of  five 
<lifierent  preparations  of  proto-albumose  (EUhne  and  Chittenden). 

Preparation 

Carbon 

Hydrogen 

Nitrogen 

Sulphur 

Oxygen 

H«t«ro-  As  has  been  already  stated,  this  body  separates  from 

aiiramoM.  the  salt  solution  of  the  mixed  albumoses,  during  dialy- 

sis, and  adheres  as  a  gum-like  mass  to  the  walls  of  the  tube  dialyser 
in  which  the  operation  is  carried  on,  so  that  in  order  to  separate  it 
the  tubes  must  be  cut  open.  Hetero-albumose  cannot  consequently 
be  separated  from  the  proto-albumose  solution  by  filtration,  but  its 
collection  is  rendered  more  easy  if  the  liquid  be  saturated  with  sodium 
chloride,  after  which  it  is  separated  by  decantation.  The  crude 
hetero-albumose,  thus  obtained  on  drying,  assumes  the  appearance  of 
plates  of  gelatin.  In  order  to  purify  the  substance,  two  methods  are 
available ;  the  first  of  which  consists  in  dissolving  it  in  5  or  10  per 
cent,  solution  of  NaCl,  and  simply  dialysing  the  solution  ;  the  second 
consists  in  precipitating  the  salt  solution  just  referred  to  by  means  of 
rock  salt,  redissolving  the  precipitate,  and  then  dialysing  the  solu- 
tion. 

Hetero-albumose  is  insoluble  in  pure  water,  which  thereby  causes 
firagments  of  the  substance  to  soften  and  swell.  Solutions  of  NaCl, 
so  dilute  as  to  contain  less  than  0*5  per  cent,  of  the  salt,  or 
strong  to  complete  saturation,  dissolve  hetero-albumose,  though 
filowly,  in  considerable  proportions,  though  the  salt  acts  most  effi- 
ciently as  a  solvent  in  proportions  varying  between  5  and  10 
per  cent.  On  completely  saturating  solutions  of  hetero-albumose 
with  NaCl,  the  substance  is  abundantly  precipitated,  though  precipi- 
tation is  not  complete,  and  on  subsequent  dialysis,  a  further  precipi- 
tate is  obtained.  Strong  solutions  in  6  to  10  per  cent,  solutions  of 
NaCl  are  rendered  turbid  by  the  addition  of  water. 

In  addition  to  neutral  salts,  dilute  solutions  of  acids,  alkalies,  and 
alkaline  carbonates,  act  as  efficient  solvents  of  hetero-albumose. 

The  solutions,  thus  obtained,  are,  in  general,  precipitated  by  neu- 
tralising them,  though  never  completely  so,  as  the  substance  is  held  in 
solution  by  the  salts  which  are  formed  during  the  procesa  NaCl 
solutions  of  hetero-albumose  always  have  a  distinctly  alkaline  re- 
action. 
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The  most  characteristic  property  of  hetero-albumose  is  the  beha- 
viour of  its  solutions  when  boiled,  as  well  as  the  peculiar  behaviour 
of  the  undissolved  body  when  the  fluid  in  which  it  is  suspended  is 
boiled. 

When  hetero-albumose  is  suspended  in  water  and  boiled,  it  be- 
comes completely  insoluble  in  solutions  of  NaCl  of  all  strengths. 
During  the  process  of  heating  the  substance  appears  to  melt,  and 
adheres  in  patches  to  the  glass ;  on  cooling,  it  sets  in  masses,  which 
are  either  leathery  or  harder. 

Saturated  solutions  of  hetero-albumose,  containing  ^ — 2 — 3 — 5 
per  cent,  of  NaCl,  coagulate  about  equally,  e.g,  the  turbidity  pro- 
duced is  about  the  same  in  degree  in  the  different  cases.  If,  however, 
the  solutions  have  been  diluted  with  from  three  to  five  times  their 
own  volume  of  solution  of  pure  NaCl,  containing  the  same  amount 
of  the  salt  as  they  contain,  no  precipitate  is  obtained  when  the 
liquid  is  boiled  or  when  it  subsequently  cools.  The  gradual  addition 
of  acetic  acid  to  these  clear  solutions  causes,  however,  a  turbidity, 
which  increases  at  first,  but  after  a  certain  point  disappears.  Nitric 
acid  added  to  the  fluid  will  now  cause  a  fresh  turbidity,  which  dis- 
appears on  adding  a  sufiicient  excess  of  acid.  If  to  the  cold  solution, 
which  is  clear  and  remains  clear  when  boiled,  strong  solutions  of 
NaCl  be  added,  a  precipitate  occurs  which  disappears,  or  nearly  so, 
on  boiling,  and  reappears  again  on  cooling. 

When  to  a  solution  of  hetero-albumose  only  so  much  acetic  or 
nitric  acid,  respectively,  is  added,  as  will  occasion  a  perceptible  tur- 
bidity, this  is  observed  to  increase  as  the  liquid  is  heated,  to  disap- 
pear when  it  is  boiled,  and  to  reappear  in  increased  degree,  when  it 
IS  cooled. 

Hetero-albumose,  which  has  been  suspended  in  water  and  rendered 
insoluble  by  boiling  the  water,  is  found  to  swell  and  dissolve  com- 
pletely in  HCl  containing  between  0*1  and  0*2  per  cent.,  but  to  be 
almost  insoluble  in  solutions  of  sodium  hydrate  (containing  from  0*25 
to  3  per  cent,  of  NaHO).  By  its  solution  in  hydrochloric  acid  the 
coagulated  substance  appears  to  have  been  in  part  reconverted  into 
normal  hetero-albumose,  identical  with  the  original  substance,  but  in 
part  to  have  been  changed  into  a  substance  identical  with  dys-albu- 
mose. 

Acetic  acid  and  potassium  ferrocyanide  render  solutions  of  hetero- 
albumose  strongly  turbid,  the  turbidity  disappearing  on  adding  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  the  acid.  When  the  reagents  are  added  in 
certain  favourable  proportions,  it  may  be  noticed  that  the  turbidity 
occasioned  by  acetic  acid  and  potassium  ferrocyanide  disappears  on 
boiling  the  liquid,  but  reappears  when  it  becomes  cold. 

With  copper  sulphate  and  sodium  hydrate,  hetero-albumose  gives 
the  biuret  reaction,  but  it  is  to  be  noted  that  a  very  faint  excess  of 
the  copper  salt  suffices  to  conceal  entirely  the  rose  colour,  which  is 
then  covered  by  the  well-known  violet  colour,  characteristic  of  the 
albuminous  substances  in  solution. 
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When  boiled  with  lead  acetate  and  sodium  hydrate,  a  brown 
precipitate  occurs  in  solutions  of  hetero-albumose,  but  this  is  smaller 
in  amount  than  would  be  expected  from  the  amount  of  sulphur 
which  the  substance  contains. 

Copper  sulphate,  and  neutral  and  basic  lead  acetates,  precipitate 
solution  of  hetero-albumose  in  sodium  chloride,  and  the  precipitates 
are  insoluble  in  excess  of  the  precipitants. 

Unlike  proto-  or  deutero-albumose,  hetero-albumose  in  solution 
is  not  precipitated  by  mercuric  chloride,  whether  the  reaction  be 
alkaline,  neutral,  or  faintly  acid.  On  addition  of  acetic  acid,  however, 
a  precipitate  falls  which  requires  a  very  large  excess  of  acid  to  dis- 
solve it. 

Hetero-albumose  is  laevogyrous,  its  specific  rotation  having  been 
found  (the  mean  of  three  determinations)  to  be  (a)^,  =  —  eS'^'GS. 

The  foUoMring  is  the  composition  of  hetero-albumose,  according  to 
the  analyses  of  Eiihne  and  Chittenden  : 

Carbon 5074 

Hydrogen 6-72 

Nitrogen  17*14 

Sulphur , 116 

Oxygen 24*24 

From  these  numbers  it  would  appear  that  there  is  no  appreciable 
difference  in  ultimate  composition  between  proto-  and  hetero- 
albumose. 

Beatero-  This  body,  although  present  in  the  mixed  '  hemi- 

annimoee.  albumose '  product  of  digestion  with  pepsin  and  acid, 

was  obtained  by  Euhne  most  easily  from  '  Witte's  Peptone,'  which  is 
an  article  of  commerce,  and  like  the  majority  of  other  commercial 
preparations  sold  under  the  name  of  Peptones,  contains  large  quan- 
tities of  the  mixed  albumoses  in  addition  to  hemi-  and  anti- 
peptones. 

The  mixed  albumoses,  or  Witte's  peptone,  having  been  pounded 
in  a  mortar  with  saturated  solution  of  NaCl,  and  the  solution 
having  been  filtered,  it  is  treated  with  acetic  acid,  which  at  once 
throws  down  an  abundant  precipitate  of  deutero-albumose,  which  is 
collected  in  a  bag,  washed  with  saturated  solutions  of  NaCl,  redis- 
solved  again  in  weak  salt  solution,  and  reprecipitated  with  acetic 
acid.  The  precipitate  is  a^ain  dissolved,  the  salt  and  acetic  acid  are 
separated  by  dialysis,  the  acid  with  considerable  difficulty,  and  best 
after  having  been  cautiously  neutralised  with  solution  of  sodium  hy- 
drate. In  the  dialyser,  the  hetero-albumose  is  found  in  solution.  The 
latter  is  concentrated  by  evaporation,  and  the  hetero-albumose  is  pre- 
cipitated by  the  addition  of  alcohol ;  the  precipitate  is  washed  with 
absolute  alcohol  and  ether  and  obtained  as  a  perfectly  white,  light 
powder,  which  but  for  containing  a  small  quantity  of  calcium  sulphate 
(0*68 — 1*77  per  cent.)  appears  to  be  perfectly  pure. 

G.  9 
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Deutero-albumose  is  not  precipitated  from  its  solutions  by  satura- 
tion with  sodium  chloride. 

Even  when  its  solutions  are  saturated  with  NaCl  and  boiled  no 
precipitation  occurs. 

Solutions  in  pure  water  are  not  precipitated  by  boiling,  even 
after  being  acidulated  with  acetic  acid.  Nitric  acid  produces  neither 
turbidity  nor  precipitate;  when  added  in  slight  excess  the  liquid 
becomes  yellow,  even  in  the  cold.  If,  however,  sodium  chloride  be 
added  in  sufficient  quantity  to  this  yellow  liquid  it  becomes  turbid, 
but  when  heated,  long  before  it  reaches  the  boiling-point,  it  becomes 
clear;  on  cooling,  however,  the  solution  becomes  as  opaque  as 
before. 

When  solutions  of  deutero-albumose  are  rendered  feebly  acid  by 
means  of  acetic  acid,  and  then  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  NaCl 
added,  they  may  remain  perfectly  clear ;  on  then  gently  heating,  a 
turbidity  often  becomes  visible,  to  disappear  when  the  temperature 
rises,  and  to  reappear  permanently  on  cooling,  after  which  the  liquid 
must  be  heated  almost  to  boiling-point  in  order  to  clear  it. 

If  the  quantity  of  NaCl  added  be  gradually  increased,  however,  it 
will  be  found  that  on  boiling  the  solution,  the  precipitate  almost,  but 
never  quite,  disappears  on  boiling.  If  the  liquid  be  filtered,  how- 
ever, it  will  be  found,  that  though  it  at  first  passes  through  the  filter 
perfectly  clear,  it  at  once  commences  to  precipitate,  in  consequence 
of  the  sudden,  though  slight,  fall  in  temperature.  If  acetic  acid  be 
added,  however,  to  a  cold  NaCl  solution,  in  which  a  precipitate  had 
been  caused,  in  quantity  sufficient  to  dissolve  the  precipitated  deu- 
tero-albumose, no  further  precipitation  will  be  caused,  though  the 
liquid  be  again  boiled. 

When  heated  with  lead  acetate  and  sodium  hydrate,  deutero- 
albumose  darkens  intensely.  To  acetic  acid  and  potassium  ferro- 
cyanide,  as  well  as  to  solutions  of  neutral  and  basic  lead  acetate, 
copper  sulphate,  and  mercuric  chloride,  deutero-albumose  behaves 
precisely  as  proto-albumose. 

Like  all  the  albumoses  it  is  precipitated  completely  from  its  solu- 
tions when  these  are  saturated  with  neutral  ammonium  sulphate. 

Deutero-albumose  gives  with  copper  sulphate  and  sodium  hydrate, 
the  rose  colour  which  constitutes  the  biuret  reaction. 

Deutero-albumose  is  laevogyroua  The  specific  rotation  of  the 
preparation  was  found  by  Kiihne  and  Chittenden  to  be  (1)  {a)jf  ~ 
-  74«-4I,  and  (2)  (a)^=  -  79"-ll. 

The  following  numbers  exhibit  the  composition  of  deutero- 
albumose  : 

Carbon 5084 

Hydrogen 6*85 

Nitrogen  17*14 

Sulphur    107 

Oxygen 2410 
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Bya-^kiL^ifct^  That  portion  of  the  mixed  albumoses  which  is  un- 

dissolved by  saturated  solution  of  NaCl,  as  well  as  by 
solutions  containing  respectively  10  and  5  per  cent,  of  salt,  is  treated 
with  water,  and  the  insoluble  matter  is  treated  with  dilute  HCl 
(0"2  per  cent.),  in  which  it  is  for  the  most  part  soluble.  The  solution 
is  filtered  and  the  filtrate  neutralised.  By  this  treatment  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  substance  has  become  soluble  in  NaCI,  and 
has  in  reality  been  converted  into  hetero-albumose;  that  portion 
which  has  not  been  converted  into  this  substance  and  which  has 
been  precipitated  by  neutralisation,  is  thoroughly  washed  with 
solution  of  NaCl  and  water,  and  then  extracted  with  alcohol  and 
ether. 

When  dys-albumose  is  dissolved  in  sodium  hydrate  containing 
1  per  cent.,  on  neutralising,  it  is  found  to  have  been  almost  entirely 
converted  into  a  substance  soluble  in  NaCl,  precipitable  from  its 
NaCl  solution  with  all  the  characters  of  hetero-sdbumose. 

Similarly,  when  -pure  hetero-albumose  is  precipitated  firom  its 
solutions  by  an  excess  of  NaCl,  a  portion  of  it  always  appears  to  be 
converted  into  a  body  identical  with  dys-albumose,  and  the  same 
change  occurs  when  hetero-albumose  is  long  preserved  under  alcohol, 
or  in  a  dry  condition. 

On  ultimate  organic  analysis,  Ktlhne  and  Chittenden  found  dys- 
albumose  to  have  the  following  composition : 

Carbon  50-88 

Hydrogen 689 

Nitrogen    1708 

Sulphur 1-23 

Oxygen 2392 

From  the  facts  observed  by  them  relating  to  the  conversion  of 
hetero-albumose  into  dys-albumose  and  the  converse,  Ktihne  and 
Chittenden  draw  the  conclusion  that  dys-albumose  is  but  hetero- 
albumose  which  has  been  converted  into  an  insoluble  modification 
through  the  agency  of  neutral  salta 

The  annexed  table  exhibits  the  mean  of  all  the  results  of  Ktihne 
and  Chittenden's  analyses  of  the  albumoses,  as  well  as  of  their 
determinations  of  the  specific  rotatory  power  of  each. 

Vvnmeister's  According  to  Neumeister  the  soluble  albumoses 
viewi  ooncem-  should  be  divided  into  (1)  primary  albumoses  which 
tog  thA  aiim-  include  proto-albumose  and  hetero-albumose  and  (2) 
■"*^-  secondary  albumoses,  viz.,  so-called  hemi-deutero-albu- 

mose  and  ampho-deutero-albumose;  the  primary,  representing  a  first 
stage  of  hydration,  and  the  secondary  a  subsequent  hydration. 

Secondary  albumoses  are,  according  to  Neumeister,  distinguished 
firom  the  primary  by  the  following  reactions: — (1)  they  are  not 
precipitated  by  nitric  acid  from  solutions  which  are  free  from  saline 
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admixtures:  (2)  nor  by  a  2  per  cent,  solution  of  copper  sulphate: 
(3)  nor  when  their  neutral  solutions  are  saturated  with  sodium 
cbloride.  (4)  Fhospho-molybdic  and  phospho-tungstic  acids  pre- 
cipitate the  primary  albumoses  completely,  but  the  secondary  incom- 
pletely (f)  According  to  Neumeister,  hetero-albumose  is  related  to 
anti-  as  well  as  to  the  hemi'  moiety  of  the  proteid  molecule ;  by  a 
subsequent  hydration  he  supposes  it  to  yield  an  ampho-deutero-albu- 
mose,  Le.,  a  deutero*albumose  in  which  both  hemi-  and  anti-mole- 
cules are  still  present  and  which  on  final  hydration  will  jdeld  both 
hemi'  and  a7i^i-peptone\ 

Oaaiiflcation  The  researches  of  Etihne  and  Chittenden,  of  Neu- 

^^4J^""*J*  meister  and  others,  have  shewn  that,  corresponding  to 
tiMlr  origin.       ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  principal  proteids  and  also  corresponding  to 

several  of  the  albuminoid  substances,  by  the  action  of 
hydrolytic  agents  and  especially  of  the  digestive  enzymes,  bodies 
can  be  obtained  which  agree  in  their  relations,  and  resemble  for 
the  most  part  very  closely  both  in  physical  properties  and  chemical 
characters,  the  albumoses  which  have  been  described.  Terms  have 
been  devised  to  designate  these  bodies,  which  serve  to  indicate 
their  origin.  Thus  Kiihne  and  Chittenden  have  described  globuloses*; 
Chittenden  and  Fainter  caseoses' ;  Neumeister  vitelloses^ ;  Kuhne 
and  Chittenden  myosinoses^;  Chittenden  and  Hart  elastoses* — these 
being  the  albumoses  corresponding  to  globulin,  casein,  vitellin, 
myosin  and  elastin  respectively.  Similarly  proto-  and  deutero- 
albumoses  corresponding  to  the  several  bodies  have  received  the 
names  of  proto-globulose,  deutero-globulose,  proto-myosinose,  deutero- 
myosinose,  &c. 

It  has  been  suggested,  by  Halliburton^,  that  the  albumoses,  conjointly^ 
ahonld  be  designated  proteoses.  It  appears  to  the  author  that  no  ground 
whatever  exists  for  adding  a  fresh  name  to  the  cumbersome  list  of  those 
already  suggested,  especially  as  the  term  proteose  is  non-suggestive  of  the 
origin  of  the  bodies  to  which  it  is  desired  to  apply  it,  and  ia  certain  to 
mialead :  inasmuch  as  the  Greek  numeral  adjectives  having  served  as  pre- 
fixes to  distinguish  the  different  albumoses,  tJie  suggested  term  proteoses  ia 
likely  to  be  assumed,  by  many,  to  refer  to  the  proto-albumoses,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  deutero  or  hetero-albumoees,  rather  than  as  distinguish* 
ing  the  albumoses  from  the  true  peptones. 

1  Neumeister,  Zeit$chrift  fUr  Biologie,  Vol.  zzvi.  p.  67. 

>  Kohne  and  Chittenden.     Zeitsehrift  fUr  Biologie,  Vol.  xxn.  p.  409. 

*  B.  H.  Chittenden  and  H.  M.  Painter,  *  Casein  and  its  primary  cleavage  prodncts.' 
Studies  from  the  Laboratory  of  Phynologieal  Chemistry  of  Yale  College  for  18S5— 1S86, 
p.  156. 

*  B.  Neomeister,  *  Ueber  Yitellosen.'    ZeitsckriftfUr  Biologie,  Vol.  xzm.  p.  2. 

^  Efihne  and  Chittenden,  '  Myosin  and  Mjosinosen.'  ZeitsckriftfUr  Biologie,  VoL 
XXV.  a889)  p.  858. 

*B.  H.  Chittenden,  n.  A.  J.  Hart,  *  Elastin  and  Elastosen.'  Zeitschrift  flir 
Biolcme,  Vol.  zzv.  (1889),  p.  868. 

7  Hallibarton,  *A  text  book  of  Chemical  Physiology  and  Pathology.'  London, 
Longman  and  Co.,  1891. 
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Peptones. 

Whatever  the  intermediate  products,  the  ultimate  products  which 
result  from  the  action  of  gastric  juice,  natural  or  artificial,  are  bodies 
which,  as  stated  previously,  were  first  designated  peptones  by  Leh- 
mann.  We  have  pointed  out  that  Meissner  distmguished  several 
peptones,  which  differed  in  certain  reactions  one  from  another.  Until 
lately,  the  characteristic  reaction  upon  which  general  reliance  was 
placed,  in  determining  whether  a  body  was  a  true  peptone  or  not^ 
was  the  so-called  'biuret'  reaction,  i.e.  the  production  of  a  rose-red 
colour  with  a  minute  quantity  of  solution  of  copper  sulphate,  followed 
by  a  very  large  excess  of  sodium  or  potassium  hydrate. 

The  researches  of  Kiihne  have,  however,  revealed  the  fact  that 
the  biuret  reaction  is  not  distinctive  of  the  true  peptones,  being 
shared  by  the  albumoses,  though  the  several  bodies  belonging  to  this 
class  do  not  exhibit  the  reaction  in  an  equally  distinct  manner,  the 
slightest  excess  of  copper  leading  in  the  case  of  hetero-albumose  to 
the  production  of  the  violet  colour  which  all  the  native  albumins  and 
their  compounds  exhibit,  and  which  masks  the  rose  colouration  at 
first  shewn.  Other  facts,  observed  chiefly  by  Kiihne  and  Chittenden, 
have  demonstrated  that  Meissner's  a  and  /9  peptones  consisted  of 
albumoses. 

This  being  the  case,  the  question  arises :  how  shall  we  distinguish 
the  bodies  to  be  termed  true  peptones?  Although  the  distinction 
which,  following  the  example  of  Kiihne  and  other  recent  writers  and 
investigators  on  this  subject,  we  shall  draw  may  be  considered  by 
some  arbitrary,  yet  it  appears  convenient  and  correct 

It  has  been  found^  that  ammonium  sulphate  added,  to  complete 
saturation,  to  solutions  of  albuminous  substances  which  have  been 
first  of  all  neutralised  and  then  rendered  very  faintly  acid  by  a 
trace  of  acetic  acid,  precipitates  all  proteids  including  the  several 
albumoses,  with  the  exception  merely  of  the  bodies  which  we  shall 
designate  as  peptones,  which  are  left  in  solution. 

Some'  appear  to  think  a  distinction,  based  upon  the  action  of  a 
single  reagent,  artificial  and  unphilosophical,  and,  indeed,  were  this 
the  case,  it  would  be  impossible  to  defend  it  But  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  distinction  does  not  rest  upon  the  action  of  a  single  reagent. 


^  J.  Wenz,  *U6ber  das  Verhalten  der  Eiwdssstoffe  bei  der  Darmverdaaimg.* 
Zeitichr,  /.  Biologie,  Vol.  zzn.  (1S86),  see  p.  10.  HeynsiuB  had  leoommended  am- 
moniam  sulphate  as  a  general  precipitant,  not  only  for  the  natiye  albmnins  and 
their  derivatiTes,  bat  for  propeptone  and  peptone.  It  would  appear  from  Wena's  ob- 
servations, however,  that  Hejnsias  can  only  have  experimented  with  albumoses  and 
not  with  true  peptones,  as  the  latter  were  found  not  to  be  precipitated  by  the  ammo- 
niaoal  salts. 

s  Hammarsten,  Lehrbueh  d.  physiologiMch,  Ctiemie, 
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It  is  found  that  the  proteid  matters  which  remain  after  precipita- 
tion with  ammonium  sulphate,  and  to  which  it  is  now  proposed  to 
restrict  the  term  peptones,  differ  from  all  other  bodies,  even  from  the 
most  closely  related  of  the  albumoses,  by  the  most  important  pro- 
perty which  they  present,  of  being  able  to  diffuse  with  much  greater 
readiness  through  membranes,  and  especially  through  animal  mem- 
branes. This  property  is  obviously  of  the  highest  importance  from  a 
physiological  stand-point,  but  it  is  no  less  so  from  a  physical  and 
chemical  point  of  view,  for  it  establishes,  as  we  have  already  pointed 
out,,  the  fact  that  the  true  peptones  are  bodies  which  differ  from 
proteids  in  general,  and  from  the  albumoses  in  particular,  in  possess- 
ing a  smaller  molecular  weight : — that  they  are  certainly  products  of 
decomposition,  and  that  whether  it  be  true  or  false  that  the  changes 
brought  about  by  the  digestive  enzymes  are  of  the  nature  of  hydro- 
lytic  decompositions,  they  are  certainly  of  the  nature  of  decomposi- 
tions, under  the  influence  of  which  the  giant  molecules  of  the  proteids 
are  resolved  into  molecules  so  much  smaller  that  they  are  able  to  find 
their  way  through  the  interstices  of  the  tissues,  and  be  absorbed.  The 
above  considerations  warrant  us,  then,  in  establishing  a  distinction 
between  peptones  and  those  bodies  which  possess  many  points  of 
resemblance  to  them. 

It  now  remains  for  us  to  consider  the  special  facts  with  which  we 
are  acquainted  relating  to  the  mixed  peptones  which  result  from  the 
action  of  gastric  juice,  as  well  as  to  refer  to  the  history,  so  far  as  it  is 
known  to  us,  of  the  individual  peptones.  To  the  mixed  peptones, 
hemipeptone  and  antipeptone,  Kuhne  and  Chittenden^  applied  the 
oonveaient  term  ampho-peptone,  which  designates  its  dual  character. 
Modifying  slightly  the  original  scheme  suggested  by  Kuhne*  the 
production  of  ampho-peptone  by  the  action  of  gastric  juice  upon 
proteids  is  shewn  as  follows ; 

Proteid 
+  Pepsin  +  acid  at  40°  C. 


Anti-albumose  Hemi-albumose 


.A.. 


Anti-peptone        Anti-peptone        Hemi-peptone        Hemi-peptone 

Ampho-peptone 

'  Kohne,  '  Weitere  Mittheilungen,'  &o.,  p.  9. 

*  **We  haye  designated  as  ampho-peptone  the  end  product  of  the  digestion  of 
ilbomin  by  pepsin  and  acid."  '  Peptone,'  by  W.  Ktihne  and  B.  H.  Chittenden.  Studie9 
in  the  Laboratory  of  Physical  Chemistry  of  Yale  University  ^  Vol.  ii.  p.  15. 
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Methods  of  Preparation  of  Ampho-pepUyne, 

It  appears  desirable  to  describe  in  the  first  instance  the  methods 
which  have  been  employed  in  preparing  the  mixed  peptones,  by 
several  investigators  of  repute,  and  then  those  modifications  will  be 
pointed  out  in  them  which  the  progress  of  research  has  suggested. 

Hnudngwr't  Henninger'  has  made  careful  researches  on  the  peptones 

nuthod  of  pre-    obtained  by  the   peptic   digestion   of  fibrin,  albumin  and 
purine  pep-         casein,  employing  the  following  method  of  preparation. 
*^®**«  The  proteid  substance,  whose  peptone  was  required,  was 

purified  as  completely  as  possible  and  was  then  digested  with  five  times  its 
weight  of  a  solution  containing  0*3  per  cent,  of  sulphuric  acid,  together 
with  pepsin,  the  temperature  being  maintained  at  about  44^0.  After 
digestion  had  gone  on  for  some  time  an  additional  quantity  of  dilute  acid 
was  added,  and  the  digestion  continued  for  three  or  four  days,  after  which 
the  sulphuric  acid  which  the  fluid  contained  was  exactly  precipitated  with 
barium  hydrate  and  the  filtrate  from  barium  sulphate  was  concentrated  to 
a  syrupy  consistence  on  a  warm  bath. 

The  syrupy  liquid  was  first  of  all  treated  with  alcohol  containing  some 
water;  this  precipitated  some  peptone  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  colouring 
matter  present.  The  fluid  was  now  poured,  in  a  thin  stream,  into  absolute 
alcohol,  when  the  peptone  was  precipitated;  it  was  redissolved  in  water, 
and  again  treated  with  alcohol  containing  water,  and  lastly  with  absolute 
alcohol,  by  which  it  was  thrown  down  free  from  colour.  The  solid  was 
then  extracted  with  ether. 

The  method  employed  by  this  observer,  in  preparing 
J^-  peptones  of  egg-albumin',  appears  to  possess  considerable 

merit 

The  whites  of  50 — 60  hard-boiled  eggs  were  reduced  to  a  fine  state  of 
division  and  then  digested,  during  24 — 30  hburs,  in  a  solution  containing 
1  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid ;  they  were  then  separated  from  this  solution 
and  extracted  with  hot  water,  the  object  being  to  get  rid  as  much  as  possible 
of  earthy  salts  which  had  been  rendered  soluble  by  the  digestion  in  acid. 
The  egg-albumin  was  then  placed  in  4  litres  of  a  solution  containing 
0*65  per  cent,  of  H^PO^,  and  to  this  40  c.c.  of  a  clear  dialysed  solution  of 
pepsin  was  added;  the  temperature  was  now  raised  to  40° C.  In  about 
^v%  hours,  the  whole  of  the  albumin  had  dissolved,  though  the  process  was 
continued  for  many  hours  more.  The  liquid  was  now  heated  on  a  sand- 
bath,  and  freshly  precipitated,  well-washed  PbCO^  was  added,  until  the 
clear  yellow  liquid  had  a  perfectly  neutral  reaction  to  litmus  paper,  and 
gave  no  longer  the  reactions  of  phosphoric  acid,  this  having  been  removed 
as  Pb^(PO^),.  The  solution  contained  a  small  quantity  of  lead,  but  so  little 
that  100  C.C.  of  aqueous  solution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  sufficed  to 
precipitate   it.     After  separating  the  lead  in  this  way,  the   liquid  was 

1  Henninger,  *■  De  la  nature  et  du  r61e  physiologiqae  dee  peptones.*  Comptes  Rendtu 
(1878),  Vol.  Lxxxvi.  p.  1413  and  1464. 

'  Herth,  '  Ueber  die  chemische  Natnr  dee  Peptone  nnd  seine  Verhaltniss  zam 
Eiweiss  (aas  dem  Lab.  von  Prof.  Malj).*  Hoppe-Seyler's  Zeitschrift  /.  phys,  Chemie, 
Vol.  I.  (1877),  p.  277. 
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concentrated  on  the  water-bath,  precipitated  with,  and  afterwards  digested 
in,  strong  alcohol,  again  dissolved  in  water  and  re-precipitated  with  alcohol, 
the  process  being  repeated  three  times  in  succession. 

XnliBsaiid  3800  grams  of   washed,   but  not  boiled,    fibrin   were 

Obtttanden's  digested  in  two  litres  of  a  solution  of  hydrochloric  add  con- 
mettiodof  pro-  taining  0*4  per  cent  of  HCl,  with  which  had  been  mixed  a 
paxlnc  Amtflio-  purified  pepsin  obtained  from  1220  grams  of  isolated  mucous 
peptone  finan  membrane  of  the  fundus  of  the  stomachs  of  two  piga  The 
'*'''*'^'*  mixture  was  allowed  to  remain  at  37" — 40^0.  for  a  fort- 

night, so  as  to  ensure  as  completely  as  possible  the  conversion  of  album oses 
into  peptones.  At  the  end  of  that  time  filtered  portions  of  the  solution 
gave  only  slight  precipitates  on  neutralisation,  but  a  heavy  precipitate  was 
obtained  with  ammonium  sulphate^  with  sodium  chloride,  with  sodium 
chloride  and  acetic  acid,  and  still  further  with  sodium  chloride  and  nitric 
acid  and  with  metaphosphoric  acid.  Nevertheless  the  filtrate  saturated 
with  ammonium  sulphate  contained  much  peptone. 

In  order  to  separate,  and  purify  the  peptone  present  in  the  filtrate  the 
following  processes  were  carried  out : — the  filtrate  was  neutralised  with 
sodium  hydrate,  filtered  through  linen,  with  the  special  object  of  removing 
the  impurities  of  the  fibrin,  the  filtrate  slightly  acidified  with  acetic  acid, 
concentrated  to  about  4  litres,  precipitated  with  an  excess  of  ammonium 
sulphate,  Altered  and  pressed,  the  solution  boiled  with  barium  hydrate,  and 
finaUy  with  barium  carbonate  and  a  large  quantity  of  water,  until  ammonia 
could  no  longer  be  detected.  The  barium  sulphate  was  then  removed  by 
filtration  through  linen  bags  which  were  repeatedly  washed  and  pressed, 
the  solution  evaporated  to  about  4  litres,  the  barium  peptone  decomposed 
with  a  very  slight  excess  of  sulphuric  acid,  the  new  precipitate  of  barium 
sulphate  filtered  off,  the  solution  concentrated  to  2  litres,  the  pure  acid 
neutralised  with  ammonia  and,  after  cooling,  6  per  cent,  of  English 
sulphnric  acid,  previously  diluted,  was  added.  The  sulphuric  acid-peptone 
solution  was  then  precipitated  with  a  large  excess  of  phospho-tungstic  acid, 
the  precipitate  washed  first  with  6  per  cent,  sulphuric  acid  and  afterwards 
with  a  lajrge  quantity  of  water,  after  which  the  compound  wcus  decomposed 
by  means  of  excess  of  barium  hydrate,  and  the  excess  completely  removed 
from  the  filtrate,  by  adding  sulphuric  acid.  The  peptone  solution,  thus 
obtained,  had  a  distinctly  acid  reaction  and,  strange  to  say,  contained 
hydrochloric  acid,  which  was  hardly  to  be  expected  after  the  very  careful 
washing  which  the  precipitate  had  received. 

The  solution  was  neutralised  with  fiunmonia,  to  render  the  acid 
harmless  on  concentration.  Then  by  repeated  precipitation,  and 
boiling,  with  alcohol,  some  peptone  was  obtained,  which  was  free 
from  ammonium  chloride. 

The  peptone,  prepared  in  this  way,  was  most  difiScult  to  obtain  in 
a  dry  state,  though  it  was  ultimately  converted  into  a  fine  exceedingly 
hygrofloopic  powder,  by  long  heating  in  vacuo,  at  105®  C.  In  order 
to  effect  the  drying,  the  alcohol  was  first  displaced  by  boiling  with 
water. 

1  KtOme  mid  Chittenden,  *  Ueber  die  Peptone.*    ZeiUehrift  /.  Biolog,  Vol.  xzii. 
(1886),  p.  425. 
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Distinguishing  Characters  of  Peptones. 

PhyBieai  However  dififerent  the  proteids  which  are  employed 

tiiaraoter.  j^^  \\^^i^  preparation,  peptones  all  possess,  essentially, 

the  same  physical  and  chemical  properties. 

When  freshly  precipitated  ana  moist,  pure  peptones  are  white, 
resembling  freshly  precipitated  casein;  if  the  yet  moist  mass  be 
heated  to  between  80°  and  90®  C,  it  has  a  tendency  to  melt  into  a 
fat-like  mass  which  solidifies  on  cooling  (Adamkiewicz  and  Hoff- 
mann). Dried  peptones  appear  as  brittle,  yellowish- white,  solids, 
soluble  in  any  proportion  in  cold  or  hot  water,  and  from  their  great 
affinity  for  water,  highly  hygroscopic.  They  are  insoluble  in  ab- 
solute alcohol,  in  ether,  chloroform,  and  hydrocarbons:  they  dissolve 
in  aqueous  alcohol,  according  to  the  amount  of  water  which  it  con- 
tains. The  aqueous  solutions  of  peptones  have  a  neutral  reaction, 
rotate  the  plane  of  polarization  to  the  left,  and  possess  a  higher 
diflfusive  power  than  other  soluble  proteids ;  to  this  charact.er,  atten- 
tion will  again  be  directed. 

Non-predpi-  When  solutions  of  peptones  are  pure  they  are  not 

tation  by  heat  precipitated  when  boiled,  nor  on  the  addition  of  any 
and  nitric  acid,  mineral  acid.  Adamkiewicz  has  asserted  that  this 
statement  is  not  true  of  very  strong  solutions  of  peptones,  which,  he 
says,  are  precipitated  by  heat  and  mineral  acida  The  statement  has 
not,  however,  been  confirmed  by  the  very  careful  examination  by 
Herth  of  albumin  peptone,  nor  does  it  agree  with  the  author's 
observations.  It  doubtless  rests  upon  the  fact  that  Adamkiewicz 
worked  with  impure  peptones. 

Non-predpi-  ^^^  most    characteristic  difference,   according    to 

utionbyacetic  authors,  between  solutions  of  peptones  and  all  other 
aoid  and  ferro-  proteid  bodies,  is  found  in  the  difference  of  behaviour 
^sf93aSA»  of  to  acetic  acid  and  potassium  ferrocyanide.     Every  pro- 

"^^^^  teid  body  in  solution,  with  the  single  exception  of 
peptones,  is  precipitated  if  acetic  acid  be  first  added  and  then  a 
solution  of  potassium  ferrocyanide. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  however  that  even  the  peptones  are 
wholly  unacted  upon  by  these  reagents,  for,  however  carefully  they 
may  have  been  purified,  it  is  found  that  the  addition  of  acetic  acid 
and  potassium  ferrocyanide,  though  at  first  without  effect  in  the 
solution,  which  remains  perfectly  clear,  ultimately  causes  some  opa- 
lescence (Kuhne  and  Chittenden);  this  is,  however,  very  different 
from  the  abundant  precipitation  occasioned  by  the  same  reagents 
with  other  proteids. 

Neutral  and  basic  lead  acetates  only  produce  turbidity  when 
added  to  solutions  of  peptones.  Solution  of  copper  sulphate  (5  p.c.) 
does  not  affect  a  solution  of  ampho-peptones.  Similarly,  according 
to  Kuhne,  solutions  of  platinum  chloride,  chromic  acid,  and  ferric 
chloride  are  without  action  upon  them. 
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Peptones  are  precipitated  by  the  following  re- 
wbuh  piraaipi.  agents : — tannic  acid,  mercuric  chloride,  mercuric  and 
tale  peptooflt.  mercurous  nitrates,  Millon's  reagent,  potassio-mercuric 
iodide,  and  especially  in  feebly  acid  solutions  by  phospho-molybdic 
acid  and  phospho-tungstic  acid.  These  two  reagents  furnish  us  with 
the  means  of  separating  peptones  and  have  of  late  been  much  em- 
ployed in  research. 

Frepa/rtUion  of  phospho-tungstic  acid.  This  reagent,  which  is  of  special 
value  in  the  search  for  and  separation  of  the  peptones,  is  prepared  as 
follows.  Commercial  tungstate  of  soda  is  dissolved  in  boiling  water  and 
phosphoric  acid  added  to  the  solution  until  the  mixture  exhibits  an  acid 
reaction.  It  is  then  allowed  to  cool,  rendered  strongly  acid  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  filtered  after  standing  for  twenty-four  hours  (Huppert) '. 

Fr&parcUion  of  plMspho^nwlj/bdic  add.  This  reagent  is  made  by  digest- 
ing moist  molybdic  trioxide  with  solution  of  phosphoric  acid.  With  a 
small  quantity  of  the  acid  a  lemon-yeUow  salt  insoluble  in  water  is  formed. 
With  a  larger  proportion  of  acid,  the  yellow  salt  dissolves  on  the  application 
of  heat,  yielding  a  colourless  liquid  which,  on  evaporation,  leaves  a 
tenacious,  non-crystalline,  mass,  very  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol. 

The  action  of  Millon's  reagent  serves,  as  Kiihne  and  Chittenden 
have  shewn,  to  distinguish  ampho-peptones  from  antipeptone  (as 
obtained  by  the  action  of  trypsin  upon  fibrin).  When  added  to 
ampho-peptones  the  reagent  at  first  throws  down  an  abundant  white 
precipitate  which,  on  being  warmed,  assumes  a  beautiful  red  colour. 
With  antipeptone,  it  gives  a  white  precipitate,  changing  on  heating 
to  a  dirty  yellow  or  reddish  colour,  it  is  therefore  obvious,  that  the 
source  of  the  red  reaction  with  ampho-peptone  is  to  be  sought  for 
in  the  hemipeptone  which  forms  a  moiety  of  the  ampho-peptone.  To 
this  matter,  reference  will  again  be  made. 

Ocooar     n-  1.     Solutions  of  peptones  exhibit  when  boiled  with 

MttoBs  of  tba    Millon's  solution  the  characteristic  proteid  reaction. 
vfisf^oogm,  2.    Their  most  marked  reaction  \&  the  so-called 

hiureb  reoLCtion^.  It  is  obtained  by  adding  to  a  solution  of  peptone, 
a  drop  or  two  of  a  weak  solution  of  copper  sulphate,  and  then  a  large 
excess  of  sodium  or  potassium  hydrate,  when  a  fine,  more  or  less  deep, 
rose  colour  is  obtained,  with  no  violet  tint.  If  the  quantity  of  copper 
added  is  in  excess,  then  a  violet  colour  is  produced. 

Afl  has  already  been  stated,  the  biuret  reaction  is  common  to 
albumoses  as  well  as  peptones,  though  not  given  with  equal  intensity 
byaU. 

Peptones  also  exhibit  the  other  colour  reactions  of  solutions  of  the  pro- 
teids,  viz.  the  xantho-proteic  reaction  and  the  so-called  '  Adamkiewicz's 
reaction. 

Adamkietmcz*8  Reaction,  Aj[ij  solution  of  a  proteid  or  of  a  peptone 
when  treated  first  of  all  with  glacial  acetic  acid  and  then  with  concentrated 

^  Quoted  by  v.  Jaoksoh,  *  Glinioal  Diagnosis/  p.  219. 

'  So-oaUed  bocause  it  is  also  obtained  in  a  yery  charaoteristic  manner  with  binret, 
C^HgNjO,,  a  body  obtained  by  the  action  of  heat  on  urea. 
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sulpburic  acid,  acquires  a  beautifol  violet  colour,  becomee  weakly  fluorescent, 
and  exhibits  in  solutions,  of  suitable  concentration,  an  absorption  spectrum 
characterized  by  a  band,  similar  to  that  of  Urobilin,  situated  between 
Frauenhofer's  lines  b  and  F. 

TAst0   of  the  While  the  native  albumins  and  true  albumins  are 

vnfUmm,  free  from  any  definite  taste,  peptones,  for  the  most  part, 

are  characterised  by  an  intensely  bitter  taste,  which  is  particularly 
obvious  in  milk  which  has  been  subjected  to  the  action  of  proteolytic 
ferments,  even  for  a  short  time.  It  is  most  probable  that,  as  Eiihne 
suggested,  the  bitter  taste  does  not  belong  to  the  peptones  themselves 
but  to  bye  products  accompanying  them,  a  surmise  which  is  almost 
proved  by  the  fact  that  peptones  may  be  obtained  which  are  free 
from  the  peculiar  bitter  taste,  and  that  a  secret  method  exists  em- 
ployed on  a  manufacturing  scde  (communicated  confidentially  to  the 
author)  whereby  the  bitter  taste  of  gastric  peptones  may  be  readily 
destroyed  without  apparently  otherwise  affecting  them  in  an  appre- 
ciable manner. 

Aznpho-pep-  ^^   ^^  shewn  by   the   observations   of  Schmidt- 

tonM  have  no  Miilheim^  and  of  Fano'  that  when  a  solution  of  de 
action  on  the  Witte's  or  Griibler's  commercial  peptones  was  injected 
coagniation  of  i^to  the  blood-vessels  of  dogs,  in  the  proportion  of 
the  BiooO.  Q.g  grams  of  the  commercial  peptone  per  kilo  of  the 

body  weight  of  the  animal  experimented  upon,  the  blood  lost  its 
power  of  coagulating  for  a  period  of  some  houra 

PoUitzer',  working  under  KUhne's  direction,  shewed  however  that 
neither  pure  ampho-peptones,  nor  antipeptone  resulting  from  digestion 
with  trypsin,  possessed  any  decided  power  of  influencing  the  coagu- 
lation 01  the  blood,  such  action  being  due  to  bodies  belonging  to  the 
albumose  class,  which  were  present  in  large  quantities  together 
with  ampho-peptone  in  the  commercial  peptones  of  Witte  employed 
by  Schmidt-Mulheim  and  by  Fano. 

oieavBgo  of  I^  h^  ^^61^  stated,  that  ampho-peptone  gives  with 

Ampho-pep-  Millon's  reagent  a  very  brilliant  red  colour,  whilst  anti- 
tone  i>7  the  peptone,  when  boiled  with  the  same  reagent,  furnishes 
^!^ii8  w^L^  a  yellow  precipitate,  at  most  tinged  with  red.  Since 
xxy  peraiatent  tiiHon's  reaction  for  proteids  corresponds  with  Hoff- 
tMiiing  with  mann's  test  for  tyrosin,  and  since  its  production  with 
dilute  luiphn^  proteids  probably  depends  upon  the  formation  of  tyrosin, 
rioadd.  KUhne  and  Chittenden  surmised  that   the   cleavage 

products  of  ampho-peptone  might  be  different  from  those  of  anti- 
peptone.  In  accordance  with  this  surmise,  they  found  that  a  few 
hours'  digestion,  in  a  small  tube,  of  1  gramme  of  ampho-peptone  in 
10  C.C.  of  water  containing  0*25  per  cent,  of  Na^CO,  with  a  little 

1  Sohmidt-Molheim,  *  Zur  Kenntniss  dee  Peptons  and  seiner  physiolog.  Bedeatnng.' 
Arehiv  /.  Anat,  u,  Phys.  Phys.  Abth.  1880,  §  8S— 56. 

'  Fano,  *  Das  Verhalten  des  Peptons  und  Tryptons  gegen  Blat  nnd  Lymphe.'  Arehiv 
/.  AnaU  u.  Phys,  Phys.  Abth.  1881,  §  277—297. 

"  Pollitzer,  S.,  'On  the  Physiological  Action  of  Peptones  and  Albnmoaee.'  Joum,  of 
Physiology t  Vol.  vii.  p.  288. 
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thymol  and  and  a  fragment  of  purified  trypsin,  were  sufficient  to 
effect  the  cleavage  of  the  peptone.  On  concentrating  the  neutralised 
solution,  and  boiling  the  residue  with  alcohol,  a  residue  was  obtained, 
in  which,  without  nirther  preparation,  balls  of  leucin  and  bundles  of 
crystals  of  tyrosin  were  to  be  seen  under  the  microscope.  From  the 
products  of  such  digestion,  it  was  easy  to  separate  tyrosin  in  a  state  of 
purity.  Further,  a  few  grams  of  the  same  preparation  were  heated 
for  several  days  with  six  times  their  weight  of  sulphuric  acid  (2  parts 
acid  and  3  of  water)  and  after  removing  the  acid  with  barium 
hydrate,  tyrosin  and  leucin  were  found  among  the  decomposition 
producta 

From  antipeptone,  subjected  to  the  action  of  acid,  on  the  other 
hand,  whilst  leucin  was  constantly,  tyrosin  was  only  occasionally 
obtained,  and,  then,  in  such  traces  as  to  be  referable  to  accidental 
impurity  of  the  antipeptone  used. 

^  It  is  impossible,  by  any  process  as  yet  known  to 

'^^"SiSf^  ^'  ^®'  ^^  prepare  from  ampho-peptone,  or  from  its  antece- 
tanaaiidABtt-  dents,  a  perfectly  jpure  hemipeptone,  uncontaminated 
p«9(on«.  by  antipeptone.      On  the  other  hand,  in  consequence 

of  the  destructibility  of  hemipeptone  on  digestion  with 
trypsin,  antipeptone  {tryptone)  can  be  obtained  from  ampho-peptone 
uncontaminated  by  hemipeptone.  A  fuller  description  of  antipep- 
tone will  be  given  under  the  pancreatic  enzymes. 

DtAuQiuity  Funke*   pointed   out    that    peptones   in   aqueous 

ortiiepep-  solution  pass  through  filter  paper,  and  diffuse  through 
^^"*"-  animal  membranes  and  through  parchment-paper,  with 

much  greater  facility  than  other  proteida  The  considerable  diffiisi- 
bility  through  thin  animal  membranes  is  undoubted,  and  contrasts 
with  that  of  other  proteids ;  through  good  parchment-paper,  though 
the  diffusion  of  peptones  is  much  greater  than  that  of  other  proteids, 
it  is  absolutely  very  small,  so  that  dialysis  is  employed  with  great 
advantage  in  freeing  solutions  of  peptones  from  salts,  but  not  to 
separate  peptones  from  other  colloidal  bodies,  as,  for  instance,  from 
pepsin.  The  very  sparing  diffusibility  of  peptones  through  parch- 
ment-paper was  first  drawn  attention  to  by  v.  Wittich',  and  after- 
wards confirmed  by  Maly,  Herth,  and  many  others. 

Chemical  Composition  of  ike  Peptones, 
The  researches  of  Maly',   Herth*  and   Henninger',  established 

>  Fonke,  Lehrlmeh  d,  PkyrioL,  Vol.  i.  6  Aofl.  p.  208. 

'  V.  Wittich,  *  Ueber  die  BiffnaibUitat  der  Peptone.*  Berl.  klin.  Wochenschrift 
1872,  N.  S7.  Abetracted  in  Maly's  Jahreibericht,  Vol.  ii.  p.  19.  See  also  Hermann's 
Handlnich,  Bd.  t.  2.  Th.  S.  296. 

'  Malj,  '  Ueber  die  obemisohe  Zusanunensetzang  and  physiologische  Bedentting 
der  Peptone.'    Pfliiger's  Arehiv,  Vol.  ix.  (1874),  p.  686. 

*  Herth,  '  Ueber  die  chemieche  Natnr  des  Peptone  and  sein  Verhaltniss  zam 
Eiweias.'  (Aos  dem  Lab.  v.  Prof.  Maly.)  Hoppe-Seyler's  ZeiUchnft,  Vol.  i.  (1877), 
p.  277. 

'  Henninger,  De  la  nature  et  du  role  phytiologique  des  peptones,    Paris,  1878. 
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that  peptones  do  not,  on  ultimate  organic  analysis,  differ  in  composi- 
tion from  the  proteids  which  have  yielded  them,  any  differences 
which  exist  in  chemical  composition  falling  within  the  limits  of 
experimental  error. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  results  of  ultimate  organic 
analyses  of  fibrin  and  fibrin  peptone,  and  of  egg-albumin  and 
egg-albumin  peptone. 


Fibrin. 

Fibrin-peptone, 

Albumin. 

Albumin-peptone. 

1. 

2. 

1. 

2. 

Maly. 

Maly. 

Henninger. 
51-4 

Berth. 

Berth. 

Henninger. 

0 

52-61 

51-40 

52-9 

52-6 

52-3 

H 

6-98 

6-95 

7-0 

7-2 

7-0 

7  0 

N 

17-34 

1713 

16-7 

15-8 

16-7 

16-4 

S 

114 

1-14 

The  observations  of  Maly  and  of  Herth  seem  also  to  shew  that 
the  peptone  produced  during  the  digestion  of  fibrin  or  of  albumin  is, 
in  so  far  as  ultimate  analysis  can  determine  the  matter,  one  body ; 
analvses  of  successively  precipitated  fractions  giving  identical  results. 

It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that,  in  the  case  of  bodies  of 
so  large  molecular  weight  as  the  proteids  and  the  peptones,  identity 
in  the  results  of  their  analysis  is  not  sufficient  to  prove  absolute 
identity  in  composition. 

Divergent  Kiihne  and  Chittenden  have  made  a  large  number 

ramUts  obtain-  of  analyses  of  various  samples  of  ampho-peptone,  as 
ed  by  Kiihne  well  as  of  antipeptone,  but  the  results  were  marked  by 
aadOhittenden.  ^  remarkable  and  suspicious  departure  from  uniformity. 
So  great  are  the  discrepancies  that  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  that 
the  substances  designated  by  the  same  name  were  the  same. 

It  appears  to  the  author  that  in  their  attempts  to  purify  and 
completely  dry  the  peptones,  these  eminent  investigators,  adopted 
methods  which,  in  all  probability,  profoundly  modified  the  unstable 
substances  subjected  to  them.  The  decomposition  of  the  barium  and 
phospho-tungstic  acid  compounds  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  heroic 
methods  employed  to  dry  the  bodies  submitted  to  analysis,  could 
scarcely  be  expected  ultimately  to  furnish  products  of  which  the 
analyses  would  be  concordant  amonc;  themselves,  or  which  would 
exhibit  any  definite  relationship  with  the  mother  substances  from 
which  they  had  been  prepared. 

Subjoined  are  the  means  of  a  large  number  of  analyses  of  three 
samples  of  ampho-peptone.  A,  B,  b,  as  well  as  the  means  of  many 
analyses  of  antipeptones. 
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The  following  table  exhibits  the  percentage  composition  of  the 
various  samples  of  peptones,  calculated  on  the  ash-free  substance. 
The  ash  found,  consisted  in  every  case  of  calcium,  a  little  sodium, 
potassium,  traces  of  barium  and  iron,  carbonic  acid,  phosphoric  acid 
and  sulphuric  acid,  and  its  amount  is  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  columns. 
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The  Relations  of  Peptones  to  the  Proteids  from  which  they  are 

derived. 

The  facts,  firstly,  that  peptones  have  approximately  the  same 
composition  as  the  proteids  which  give  rise  to  them ;  secondly,  that 
peptones  are  reconverted  in  the  organism  with  the  greatest  readi- 
ness into  other  albuminous  bodies,  render  it  well-nigh  certain  that 
the  change  which  the  proteid  molecule  undergoes  in  passing  from 
the  condition  of  a  native  albumin  to  that  of  a  peptone  is  but  a  very 
slight  one.  It  has  been  surmised  (Hoppe-Seyler')  that  peptones 
are  hydration  products  of  their  respective  proteids,  which  are  their 
anhydrides.  This  view  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  peptones 
may  be  produced  not  only  by  the  action  of  the  enzymes  of  the 
alimentary  canal  (which  by  analogy  with  the  action  of  ptyalin  and 
diastase  on  starch  are  undoubtedly  hydrolytic),  but  by  other  hydro- 
lytic  agencies,  as  by  the  action  of  superheated  water,  or  steam,  and 
by  the  prolonged  action  of  dilute  acids  and  alkalies,  and  of  putrefac- 
tion. In  this  case,  as  in  many  others,  the  hydration  product  is 
characterized  by  a  greater  facility  of  entering  into  combination  with 
acids  and  bases. 

The  view  that  peptones  are  products  of  hydration  is  supported  by  the 
two  following  sets  of  experimental  facts. 

1.  Henninger  heated  10  parts  of  fibrin-peptone  with  25  parts  of 
acetic  anhydride  acid  for  an  hour ;  the  acid  was  distilled  off  and  the  residue 
was  treated  with  hot  water,  which  dissolved  a  great  part  The  watery 
solution  was  dialysed,  when  there  remained  in  the  dialyser,  a  solution 
which  coagulated  on  boiling,  on  the  addition  of  nitric  acid,  and  when 
treated  with  potassium  ferrocyanide. 

2.  Henninger  and  Hofmeister'  have  by  merely  heating  peptone  to  140*^ 
obtained  a  body  which  when  dissolved  in  water  possessed  the  characters 
of  a  native  albumin  rather  than  of  a  peptone. 

Whether  the  change  which  an  albuminous  body  undergoes  in 
being  converted  into  a  peptone  is  accompanied  by  hydration  or  not, 
there  can  be  little  if  any  doubt  that  it  is  a  change  in  which  a  com- 
plex molecule  is  broken  up  into  smaller  molecules,  and  this  surmise 
is  supported  by  the  greater  diffusibility  of  peptones  as  compared  with 
proteids. 


The   Action    of   the   Gastric   Juice    upon   the   so-called 

"Albuminoid"  Bodies. 

There  is  a  group  of  bodies,  which  have  been  described  in  con- 
nexion with  the  chemistry  of  the  tissues  of  the  animal  body,  which 

1  Physiologitche  Chemie,  p.  227. 

3  ZeiUehrift  f.  phytioL  Chem,,  Bd.  n.  (1878—79)  S.  206.  See  also  Pekelluiiing, 
Pfltiger's  Arch.,  Bd.  zxii.  (1880),  S.  185,  and  xxvx.  (1881),  S.  515 ;  Griessinayer.  See 
Maly's  Ber.,  zir.  (1884),  S.  26. 
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have  a  close  genetic  relationship  to.  the  albuminous  bodies  proper, 
and  which  are,  therefore,  often  referred  to  as  albuminoid  todies; 
these  are  collagen  and  gelatin,  chondrin  (?),  mucin,  elastin,  keratin. 
We  have  now  to  examine  the  action  of  peptic  digestion  upon  these 
bodies. 


1.     Digestion  of  Collagen  and   Gelatin. 

By  the  action  of  pepsin  and  dilute  hydrochloiic  acid,  collagen 
(as  in  connective  tissue  and  in  bone)  is  converted  into  gelatin  more 
rapidly  than  is  the  case  when  it  is  merely  subjected  to  the  action 
of  dilute  acids.  Gelatin  is  acted  upon  by  pepsin  and  hydrochloric 
acid.  It  slowly  loses  the  property  of  separating  from  its  solutions 
in  the  form  of  a  jelly,  and  its  specific  laevo-rotatory  power  slightly 
diminish  es\ 

According  to  Etzinger'  the  artificial  digestion  must  be  continued  for 
48  houra  in  order  to  deprive  gelatin  of  the  property  of  gelatinizing. 

Uffelmann'y  however,  observed  that  in  the  stomach  of  a  boy  with  gastric  ' 
fistula  gelatin  was  so  altered  in  the  course  of  an  hour  as  to  be  deprived  of 
the  power  of  gelatmizing,  whilst  he  found  that  with  artificial  gastric  juice 
digestion  had  to  be  continued  for  from  18  to  24  hours  to  produce  the  same 
effect. 

As  the  ultimate  product  of  the  action  of  pepsin  and  hydrochloric 
acid  on  gelatin,  there  is  produced  a  gelatin-peptone,  or  perhaps 
gelatin-peptones,  which  have  yet  to  be  subjected  to  thorough  in- 
vesti|[ation.  According  to  Tatarinoff,  gelatin-peptone  has  an  acid 
reaction,  decomposes  carbonates,  and  forms  compounds  with  the 
alkaline  earths,  which  have  an  alkaline  reaction.  Its  solutions  are 
said  not  to  differ  materially  in  their  chemical  reactions  from  solutions 
of  gelatin^ 


2.    Digestion  of  Chondrigen  and  Chondrin\ 

Chondrigen  and  chondrin  are  dissolved  and  digested  somewhat 
more  slowly  than  collagen  and  gelatin,  with  the  formation  first  of 
acid-albumm,  and  then  of  peptone,  in  addition  to  a  body  which 
reduces  cupric  oxide  in  alkaline  solution^ 

^  J.  de  Bary,  *  UnterBUchungen  tiber  Leimstofle.*  Hoppe-Seyler's  Untenuchungen, 
Heft  i.  (1866),  p.  75. 

'  'Etzinger,  'Ueber  die  Yerdaoliohkeit  der  leimgebenden  Ctowebe.'  ZeiUchr,  f. 
BioL,  Vol.  X.  p.  84.  . 

s  Uflelinami,  '  Untersaohnngen  an  eiiiem  gastrotomirten  fiebemden  Enaben.' 
ArcJnvf.  klin,  Med.,  Vol.  zx.  p.  585. 

*  TatariDoff,  *  Zor  Eenntniss  der  Olatinverdanung.'  CentrcUblatt  /.  d,  med.  Wiuen- 
tehaft  (1877,  No.  16).     Maly's  Jahreaberichty  Vol.  vn.  p.  277. 

'  The  information  given  under  this  head  is  obtained  entirely  from  Hoppe-Seyler, 
Phytiolog,  Chemie,  p.  284. 

*  See  VoL  i.  p.  270,  '  Prodnots  of  Decomposition  of  Chondiin.' 

G.  10 
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3.  Digestion  of  Mucin, 

We  possess  few  observations  on  the  digestion  of  Mucin. 

By  prolonged  boiling  of  a  feebly  alkaline  solution  of  mucin,  Eichwald 
obtained  a  body  which  he  denominated  mucinrpepUme,  which  possessed 
essentially  the  characters  of  the  peptones  of  the  albuminous  substances 
proper. 

According  to  Kiihne  and  SchifF  it  is  not  attacked  by  the  con- 
stituents of  the  gastric  juice.  It  would  nevertheless  appear  probable 
that  by  the  prolonged  action  of  pepsin  and  hydrochloric  acid,  mucin 
undergoes  some  decomposition.  The  subject  requires  investigating 
anew. 

4.  Digestion  of  Elastin, 

Etzinger^  shewed  that  elastin  when  subjected  to  digestion  for 
several  days  with  pepsin  and  hydrochloric  acid  is  dissolved.  The 
Author  finds  that  the  solution  of  elastin,  purified  as  perfectly  as 
possible,  is  complete. 

Horbaczewski'  and  Morochowetz'  studied  the  products  obtained 
by  the  action  of  artificial  gastric  juice  upon  elastin,  the  former 
observer  extending  his  observations  by  studying  the  action  of 
human  gastric  juice,  the  product  of  a  gastric  fistula,  upon  that 
substance, 

Horbaczewski  described  two  products  of  the  action  of  artificial 
gastric  juice  upon  elastin,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  hemi- 
elastin  and  elastin-peptone. 

Chittenden  and  Hart^  have  made  a  still  more  elaborate  investi- 
gation which  has  led  them  to  the  conclusion  that,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  pepsin  and  hydrochloric  acid,  there  are  formed  two 
bodies,  both  oeionging  to  the  class  of  albumoses,  and  not  to  that  of 
true  peptones,  inasmuch  as  they  are  precipitable  by  ammonium 
sulphate.  To  the  first  of  these  bodies,  which  corresponds  to  Hor- 
baczewski's  hemi-elastin,  they  give  the  name  proto-elastose ;  this 
body  is  precipitated  by  NaCl.  To  the  second,  corresponding  to 
Horbaczewski's  elastin-peptone,  they  assign  the  name  deutero- 
elastose.     Both  these  bodies  exhibit  the  biuret  reaction. 

The  ultimate  analyses  of  proto-elastose  do  not  difi^r  materially 
from  those  of  the  elastin  which  yielded  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
results  of  the  analyses  of  elastin  and  deutero-elastose  are  not  so 
concordant.  These  analyses  do  not,  however,  throw  any  special 
light  upon  the  relations  between  the  bodiea 

I  Etzinger,  loc.  cit. 

'  Horbaczewski,  *  Ueber  das  Verhalten  des  Elastins  bei  der  Pepsinverdauang,' 
Zeittchrifi  f.  physiol.  Chemie^  Vol.  vi.  p.  330. 

'  Morochowetz,  *  Verdaaungsgesetze.'    Maly's  Jdhreshericht  (1886),  p.  271. 

*  B.  H.  Chittenden  and  A.  S.  Hart,  *  Elastin  und  Elastosen.'  Zeitschrift  f,  Biolog,, 
Yol.  zzY.  (1889),  p.  368. 
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5.    Action  of  Pepsin  and  Hydrochloric  Add  on  Keratin  and 

Chitin. 

The  keratin-  and  chitin-yielding  structures  are  not  attacked  by 
pepsin  and  hydrochloric  acid. 


6.    Action  of  Pepsin  and  Hydrochloric  Acid  on  Oxy^ 

haemoglobin, 

Oxy-haemoglobin  is  rapidly  decomposed  by  natural  or  artificial 
gastric  juice,  with  the  formation,  on  the  one  hand,  of  albumoses 
and  peptone,  and  on  the  other  of  haematin  which  undergoes  no 
further  decomposition  \ 


Sect.    11.    The   Milk-Curdling  Enzyme  (or  Rennet-Enzyme) 

OF  THE  Stomach.. 

(Syn.  Bennin,  Lea,  Foster.     Chymosin,  Deschamps.) 

It  has  long  been  known  that  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
fourth  or  true  stomach  of  the  calf  possesses  the  property  of  curdling 
milk,  and  various  preparations  of  this  mucous  membrane  have,  under 
the  name  of  '  rennet,'  been  employed  to  coagulate  casein  in  the 
manufacture  of  cheese.  It  has  also  long  been  known  that  the 
gastric  juice,  when  added  to  milk,  curdles  it ;  this  action  has  been 
ascribed,  by  some,  to  the  pepsin,  and,  by  others,  with  greatter  justice, 
to  the  free  acid  which  it  contains. 

It  was,  however,  shewn,  first  of  all  by  Heintz',  that  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach  possesses  the  property  of  curdling  milk 
when  the  reaction  is  neuti-al,  and  even  alkaline.  The  recent  re- 
searches of  Hammarsten^  have  demonstrated  that  the  milk -curdling 
property  depends  upon  the  presence  of  an  enzyme  of  which  the 
zymogen  is  present  in  the  gastric  mucous  membrane. 

*  Hoppe-Seyler,  Physiolog.  Chemie,  p.  233. 

'  W.  Heintz,  *  Ueber  die  Ursache  der  Coagulation  des  Milchcaseins  durch  Lab  und 
Uber  die  sogenannte  amphotere  Reaction.'  Jouttl  f.  prakt.  Chemie,  Neue  Folge, 
VoL  VI.  p.  374. 

^  Hammaraten,  '  Ueber  die  Milchgerinnung  nnd  die  dabei  wirkenden  Fennente  der 
Magenflchleimhaat.'  Maly's  Jakresbericht,  Vol.  n.  (1872),  p.  118.  'Ueber  den  ohe- 
ouBchen  Verlanf  bei  der  Qerinnnng  des  Caseins  mit  Lab.'  Maly's  Jahresbericht,  Vol. 
!▼.  (1874),  p.  135.  *  Zar  Kenntniss  des  Caseins  und  der  Wirkung  des  Labferments/ 
Upaala,  1877,  and  Maly's  Jahresberieht,  Vol.  tii.  (1877),  p.  158.  The  articles  in  Maly's 
Jahrubericht  are  by  Hammaraten  himself,  and  give  a  very  fuU  account  of  the  original 
SwedLsh  papers.    The  third  paper  was  published  in  extenso  in  Grerman. 

10—2 
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Tbtt  milk-  ^^^  ^^  ^^®  moat  interesting  facts  connected  with 
eardiing  fto-  the  composition  of  the  gastric  juice  of  man,  and  which 
mant  a  oon-  deserves  to  be  brought  into  much  greater  prominence 
■tant  isgredi-  than  has  been  usual,  is  that  in  the  adult  human  subject 
anttf  Hiunan    jj^  ^  state  of  health  the  rennet  ferment  is  never  absent 

m  the  physiological  condition.  It  is  only  m  cancer, 
in  atrophy  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  and  in 
chronic  gastric  catarrh,  that  it  has  been  found  absent. 

Tbe  milk-  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  of  the  calf 

enzdiing  en-  and  of  the  sheep  always  contains  ready-formed  milk- 

lyme  or  lu  curdling  ferment,  which  can  be  extracted  from  it  by 

Ste^taT^  the  action  of  water  and  other  solvents  to  be  men- 

gastrio  mu-  tioned  hereafter;  most  frequently  none  can   be  ez- 

oona    mem-  tracted  by  water  from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 

tmiMofoer.  stomach   of  other   mammals   or   of  birds,   and    it  is 

tain  animals.  scarcely  ever  present  in  that  of  fishes. 

m 

Although  the  free  ferment  removeable  by  water  is  rarely  found, 
Hammarsten  has  shewn  that  the  gastric  mu/cous  membrane  of  all 
animals  in  which  it  has  been  investigated,  without  exception,  contains 
a  body  which  is  not  the  milk-curdling  ferment,  but  its  zymogen:  from 
this  the  milk-curdling  ferment  is  quickly  liberated  on  the  addition  of 
an  acid, 

^^^B^^'  Hammarsten  has  found  that  the  mucous  membrane 

mmc-^uM^  of  the  fundus  is  very  much  richer  in  the  milk-curdling 
Ung  enayme  ferment  and  its  zymogen  than  that  of  the  pylorus.  So 
inthemuoons  far  as  experiments  have  been  made,  variations  in  the 
membrane  of  amount  of  rennet  ferment  (including  rennet-zymogen), 
tiieitomaidi.  ^  ^^q  gastric  mucous  membrane,  run  parallel  with 
variations  in  the  amount  of  pepsin  (including  pepsinogen).  Probably 
rennet-zymogen,  like  pepsinogen,  takes  its  origin  in  the  granules  of 
the  chief  cells. 

Mode  of  »re-  Although  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  of 
paiing  an  ao-  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^®  sheep  always  yields  to  water  having 
ttve  solution  of  a  neutral  reaction  a  sufficient  quantity  of  milk-curdling 
the  ferment  ferment  to  demonstrate  its  peculiar  properties,  much 
^ite tM^'  °^^'®  powerfully-acting  solutions  are  obtained  by  the 
^'  aid  of  dilute  acids,  as  follows : — The  mucous  membrane 
of  the  stomach,  preferably  of  a  calf,  is  digested  for  24  hours,  at  ordi- 
nary temperatures,  in  150 — 200  ac.  of  very  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid,  containing  from  O'l  to  02  per  cent,  of  HCl.  The  liauid  is 
then  filtered  and  carefully  neutralized.  Twenty-five  c.c.  of  fresh  milk 
are  then  heated  to  38®  C,  and  treated  with  1  c.c.  of  the  neutralized 
liquid.  Curdling  is  induced  within  a  period  of  two  minutes ;  this 
occurs  even  if  the  milk  have  been  rendered  faintly  alkaline  by  caustic 
soda;  the  alkaline  reaction  persists  after  curdling.     A  glycerin- 
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extract  of  the  stomach  of  the  calf  may  be  used,  as  Hammarsten  first 
shewed,  instead  of  the  solution  prepared  as  stated  above ;  such  a 
glycerin-extract  can  be  preservecT  permanently,  and  is  very  active. 
Erlenmeyer^  has  shewn  that  a  saturated  aqueous  solution  of  salicylic 
acid  extracts  the  milk-curdling  ferment,  very  perfectly,  from  the 
stomach  of  the  calf;  from  this  solution,  the  ferment,  mixed  with  other 
matters,  can  be  precipitated  by  alcohol.  The  precipitate  thus  obtained 
is  soluble,  in  great  part,  in  water,  and  the  solution  is  active. 

The  mine-  Hammarsten  separated  the  ferment  free  from  pepsin 

cDxdUng  f«r-  hy  the  fractional  precipitation  of  a  solution  containing 
maBt  aepsra-  both  enzymes,  with  lead  acetate.  He  first  prepared  a 
ted  from  pe]^  HCl  infusion  of  the  gastric  mucous  membrane  by  the 
^'^  aid  of  dilute  HCl,  and  this  infusion  he  neutralised  by 

repeatedly  shaking  it  with  magnesium  carbonate ;  he  then  added,  to 
the  neutralised  solution,  enough  lead  acetate  to  precipitate  the  whole 
of  the  pepsin  as  completely  as  possible,  so  that  when  the  filtrate 
was  acidulated  and  digested  for  24  hours  with  a  flake  of  fibrin 
it  was  not  perceptibly  dissolved.  To  the  liquid  from  which  pepsin 
had  been  precipitated  there  was  added  more  acetate  of  lead  and  a 
little  solution  of  ammonia.  The  precipitate  thus  obtained  was  de- 
composed with  highlv  diluted  sulphuric  acid.  Thus  the  milk-curdling 
ferment  which  h^  been  precipitated  by  the  second  addition  of  lead 
acetate  was  set  free.  From  the  acid  solution,  the  ferment  was 
obtained,  by  a  modification  of  the  cholesterin-process  employed  by 
Brlicke  for  the  separation  of  pepsin. 

danet&n  ^  solution  of  the  pure  milk-curdling  ferment,  pro- 

of mOntumM  pared  as  described  above,  possesses  the  following  reac- 
of  tiwimr«(7)  tions: — it  does  not  give  the  xantho-proteic  reaction;  it 
mUk-eardUng  ^  j^^^  coagulated  by  heat;  it  is  not  precipitated  bv 
*"^""'  alcohol,  nitric  acid,  tannin,  iodine,  nor  by  sugar  of  lead, 

but  by  basic  lead  acetate. 

The  milk-curdling  ferment  is  not  diffusible ;  it  does  not  pass 
through  porous  earthenware  unless  the  pressure  be  very  high. 

VariooB  1.    Alcohol  slowly  destroys  the  activity  of  the  fer- 

agnati  wbidi  me^t  the  rapidity  of  the  action  being  influenced  by  the 
flimimin,     or  ...       i»    i     i_  i 

dortroF,    the     quantity  of  alcohol. 

aetion  of  tiie  2.    Fixed  caustic  alkalies  have  a  powerfully  destruc- 

niikHnizdUiic     tive  action.     If  a  solution  rich  in  ferment  contains  as 

ferment.  much  caustic  soda  as  corresponds  to  0025  per  cent,  of 

Na^O,  it  loses  its  activity  entirely  within  24  hours  at  a  temperature 

of  15— 17' C. 

3.    Rennet  ferment  is  also  destroyed  by  0*5  to  1  per  cent  of 

Na,CO,'.     Since  rennet-zymogen   is  much   less  readily  destroyed, 

^  Erlemnejer,  *  Pantellong  der  ungefonnten  Fermente.*  Oommunioated  to  the 
Acad,  of  Seienoes  of  Mnnioh  in  1S76  and  abstracted  in  Maiys  Jahre$beriehtj  Vol.  v. 
p.  267. 

*  Langley,  Journal  of  Phyiiology,  Vol.  in.  (1882),  p.  269. 
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dilute  sodium  carbonate  may  be  used — as  in  the  case  of  pepsinogen 
and  pepsin — to  distinguish  zymogen  from  ferment*. 

4.  High  temperatures  diminish,  and  ultimately  destroy,  the 
activity  of  solutions  of  the  curdling  ferment,  the  result  being  remark- 
ably influenced,  however,  by  the  reaction  of  the  liquid.  A  liquid 
which  is  very  rich  in  ferment  can  be  momentarily  heated  to  70"  C. 
without  losing  all  its  activity,  whilst  if  the  same  hquid  be  acidulated 
with  0*3  per  cent,  of  HCl,  momentary  heating  to  68®  C.  or  digestion 
at  37® — 40®  C.  for  40  hours,  suflSce  completely  to  annul  its  milk- 
curdling  power.  As  pepsin  is  not  destroyed  by  long  digestion  in  acid 
solutions,  whilst  the  milk-curdling  ferment  is  so  destroyed,  we  can  free 
acid  pepsin  solutions  from  the  curdling  ferment  by  merely  keeping 
them  for  a  sufficient  time  at  40®  C. 

TllO  0116  dlft-  mi  -I  •      ■  i»      1  1* 

ractoriflttcpro-         ^^^  ^^^  great  charactenstic  of  the  rennet  ferment 

p«rt7  of   the  is  the  power  which  it  possesses  of  clotting  solutions 

fennent  is  to  of  casein,  providing  these  contain  a  sufficient  quantity 

coaffoiata    car  of  lime  salts. 
••In. 

• 

Without  anticipating  the  complete  treatment  of  this  subject  in 
another  volume  of  this  work,  it  is  necessary  in  this  place  to  state  that 
comparatively  recent  researches  of  Hammarsten  have  established 
that  casein,  as  it  exists  in  milk,  is  a  body  which  can  be  precipi- 
tated unaltered,  by  means  of  various  agents,  such  as  common  salt, 
magnesium  sulphate  and  very  weak  acids.  Under  the  influence  of 
rennet,  however,  casein  probably  undergoes  a  decomposition  which 
appears  to  resemble  that  of  fibrinogen,  as  we  conceive  it  to  occur  when 
under  the  influence  of  the  fibrin-ferment,  it  splits  up  with  the  sepa- 
ration of  fibrin.  Casein  under  the  influence  of  the  ferment  would 
appear  to  split  up  into  a  proteid,  which  if  lime  salts  be  present, 
assumes  a  clotted  form,  and  into  one  which  remains  in  solution. 

Panoasoin  To  the  solid  product  formed  during  the  clotting  of 

and  whoy-ai-  milk  or  of  a  solution  of  casein  by  milk,  we  may  with 
^unin  (yrhej-  propriety  apply  the  name  Paracasein,  especially  as  this 
^'  appropriate  term  is  the  suggestion  of  Hammarsten,  to 
whose  researches  we  are  indebted  for  our  present  knowledge  of  the 
clotting  of  casein.  The  soluble  product  of  the  decomposition  is  a 
proteid,  resembling  the  albumoses  in  its  reactions,  to  which  Ham- 
marsten gives  the  name  of  Molkeneiweiss,  or  whey-albumin  (why  not 
Molken-albumose  or  whey-albumose  ?). 

The  milk-curdling  ferment  does  not  convert  milk-sugar  into  lactic 
acid. 

Activity   of         Hammarsten  precipitated  a  glycerin-extract  of  calfs 
^mUk-curd-    gtomach  with  alcohol,  and  dissolved  the  precipitate  in 

water.   The  amount  of  dissolved  matter  was  then  deter- 

^  Langley,  Journal  of  Physiology ,  Vol.  m.  (1882),  p.  287. 
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mined,  and  also  its  power  of  coagulating  casein.  Assuming  all  the  dis- 
solved substance  to  consist  of  pure  ferment,  it  would  curdle  from 
400,000  to  800,000  times  its  weight  of  casein. 

The  relative  activity  of  solutions  of  milk-curdling  ferment  of 
unknown  strength  is  determined  by  observing,  caeteris  paribuSy  the 
relative  rapidity  with  which  they  induce  the  curdling  of  milk. 

The  nature  of  the  process  which  goes  on  in  the  curdling  of  milk 
under  the  influence  of  the  milk-curdling  ferment  will  be  treated  of 
at  length  under  Milk. 

Sect.  12.     Assumed  Existence  of  a  Lactic  Acid  Ferment  in 

THE  Stomach. 

Hammarsten  made  the  observation  that  pure  solutions  of  the 
milk-curdling  ferment,  just  as  pure  solutions  of  pepsin,  exert  no  action 
on  milk-sugar  or  on  proteid  solutions  containing  milk-sugar,  whilst 
gastric  mucus  or  the  neutralized  infusion  of  stomach  possess  the  pro- 
perty of  engendering  the  laotic  acid  fermentation.  Pepsin  and  milk- 
cordling  ferment  can  be  destroyed  by  the  action  of  dilute  solutions  of 
caustic  soda,  and  the  liquid  thus  freed  from  these  two  ferments  still 
possesses  the  power  of  converting  milk-sugar  into  lactic  acid.  Ham- 
marsten thence  conceives  that  there  exists  in  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  stomach  a  third  lactic-acid-forming  ferment.  It  appears  to 
the  author  that  before  assuming  the  presence  of  an  unformed  fer- 
ment exerting  this  action,  the  presence  of  lactic-acid-generating 
micro-organisms  would  have  to  be  more  particularly  disproved. 

Sect,  13.    The  Process  of  Digestion  in  the  Living 

Stomach. 

Having  now  studied  the  chemical  composition  of  the  gastric  juice, 
the  character  of  its  separate  constituents,  and  the  action  which  they 
exert  upon  the  particular  class  of  proximate  principles  which  are 
acted  upon  in  the  stomach,  it  remains  to  consider  the  actual  process 
of  digestion  as  it  occurs  in  the  living  organ,  and  in  doing  so  we  shall 
be  brougbt  face  to  face  with  certain  questions  which  have  not  been 
discussed  in  the  preceding  sections.  Although  experiments  on  artifi- 
cial digestion  teach  us  the  nature  of  the  process  which  occurs  in  the 
stomach,  we  cannot  pretend  that  such  experiments  will  furnish  us 
with  data  which  will  apply  exactly  to  the  stomach,  for  in  this  organ 
we  have  conditions  which  are  very  different  from  those  which  exist 
in  vitro.  In  the  stomach,  we  have  no  ordinary  receptacle,  into  which 
artificial  gastric  juice  is  poured,  so  as  to  be  mixed  with  food,  but 
a  receptacle  kept  constantly  at  a  temperature  most  favourable  to 
digestion,  provided  with  arrangements  which  enable  it  continually  to 
alter  its  capacity  according  to  the  mass  which  it  contains,  which  it 
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grasps,  and  kneads  and  rotates-^a  perfectly  contrived  arrangement 
for  continually  mixing  the  food  to  be  dissolved  with  the  solvent  juice. 
The  stomach  is  a  receptacle,  too,  in  which  absorption  is  continually 
going  on,  of  water  holding  certain  substances  in  solution,  and  secretion 
of  the  pepsin  and  acid  needed  to  carry  on  the  digestive  process ;  a 
receptacle  from  which  at  a  certain  period  of  digestion,  the  more 
finely  subdivided  matter  is  gradually  drained  away,  through  the 
pyloric  orifice,  leaving  the  grosser  masses  to  be  further  subjected  to 
the  combined  influence  of  mechanical  movements  and  the  solvent 
action  of  gastric  juice. 


Oenerai  Sketch  of  Digestion  in  the  Living  Stomach, 

When  food  is  introduced  into  the  living  stomach,  the  mucous 
membrane  which  was  previously  pallid  becomes  injected:  droplets  of 
liquid  commence  to  exude  from  the  open  mouths  of  the  gastric  glands, 
and  uniting,  form  a  stream  of  gastric  juice.  At  the  same  time  the 
organ  contracts  around  the  mass  which  it  contains,  and  complex 
movements  occur  which  cause  "not  only  a  constant  disturbance  or 
churning  of  the  contents  of  the  organ,  but  compel  them,  at  the  same 
time,  to  revolve  around  the  interior  from  point  to  point  and  from  one 
extremity  to  the  other\"  In  order  to  form  a  proper  conception  of  the 
stomach  during  digestion  we  must  not  think  of  it  as  a  flaccid  sac  of 
definite  form,  such  as  it  appears  after  death,  but  as  varying  in  size 
and  also  in  shape  as  its  walls  grasp  tightly  the  mass  which  it  con- 
tains, and  as  waves  of  contraction  slowly  pass  over  it,  forcing  the  mass 
round  and  round  in  various  planes. 

"When  food  first  enters  the  stomach  the  movements  are  feeble  and 
slight,  but  as  digestion  goes  on  they  become  more  and  more  vigorous^ 
giving  rise  to  a  sort  of  churning  within  the  stomach,  the  food  travelling 
from  the  cardiac  orifice  along  the  greater  curvature  to  the  pylorus,  and 
returning  by  the  lesser  curvature,  while  at  the  same  time  subsidiary 
currents  tend  to  carry  the  food  which  has  been  passing  close  to  the  mucous 
membrane  towards  the  middle  of  the  stomach,  and  vice  versa^" 

"While  these  revolutions  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  are  progressing^ 
the  trituration  or  agitation  is  also  going  on.  There  is  a  perfect  admixture 
of  the  whole  ingesta,  during  the  period  of  alimentation  and  chymification. 
There  is  nothing  of  the  distinct  lines  of  separation  between  old  and  new 
food,  and  peculiar  central  or  peripheral  situation  of  crude,  as  distinguished 
from  chymified  aliment,  said  to  have  been  observed  by  Philip,  Magendie, 
and  others  in  their  experiments  on  dogs  and  rabbits,  to  be  seen  in  the 
human  stomach;  at  least  in  that  of  the  subject  of  these  experiments.  The 
whole  contents  of  the  stomach,  until  chymification  be  nearly  complete, 
exhibit  a  heterogeneous  mass  of  solids  and  fluids;  hard  and  soft;  coarse 

1  Beaumont,  ExperimenU  and  Observations   on   the  Gastric  Juice.     Edinburgh 
Edition,  1888,  p.  Id. 

*  Foster,  Physiology,  Srd  ed.  (1879),  p.  270. 
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and  fine;  crude  and  chymified;  all  intimately  mixed,  and  circulating  pro- 
miscuously through  the  gastric  cavity,  like  the  mixed  contents  of  a  closed 

vessel,  gently  agitated  or  turned  in  the  hand." "As  the  food 

becomes  more  and  more  changed  from  its  crude  to  its  chymified  state,  the 
acidity  of  the  gastric  fluids  is  cousiderably  increased,  and  the  general  con- 
tractile force  of  the  muscles  of  the  stomach  is  augmented  iu  every  direction; 
giving  the  contained  fluids  an  impulse  towards  the  pylorus  It  is  probable 
that  from  the  very  commencement  of  chymiflcation — from  the  time  that 
food  is  received  into  the  stomach  until  that  organ  becomes  empty — ^portions 
of  chyme  are  constantly  passing  into  the  duodenum  through  the  pyloric 
orifice,  as  the  mass  is  presented  at  each  successive  revolution.  I  infer  this 
from  the  fact  that  the  volume  is  constantly  decreasing.  This  decrease  of 
volume,  however,  is  slow  at  first;  but  is  rapidly  accelerated  towards  the 
conclusion  of  digestion,  when  the  whole  mass  becomes  more  or  less 
chymified.     This  accelerated  expulsion  appears  to  be  effected  by  a  peculiar 

action  of  the  transverse  muscles,  or  radier  of  the  transverse  band 

situated  near  the  commencement  of  the  more  conical  shaped  part  of  the 
pyloric  extremity,  three  or  four  inches  from  the  smaller  end.  In  at- 
tempting to  pass  a  long  glass  thermometer  tube  through  the  aperture 
into  the  pyloric  portion  of  the  stomach,  during  the  latter  stages  of  diges- 
tion, a  forcible  contraction  is  first  perceived  at  this  point,  and  the  bulb 
is  stopped.  In  a  short  time,  there  is  a  gentle  relaxation,  when  the  bulb 
passes  without  difficulty,  and  appears  to  be  drawn,  quite  forcibly,  for  three 
or  four  inches,  towards  the  pyloric  end.  It  is  then  released,  and  forced 
back,  or  suffered  to  rise  again ;  at  the  same  time  giving  to  the  tube  a 
circular,  or  rather  spiral  motion,  and  frequently  revolving  it  completely  over. 
These  motions  are  distinctly  indicated,  and  strongly  felt,  in  holding  the 
end  of  the  tube  between  the  thumb  and  finger ;  and  it  requires  a  pretty 
forcible  grasp  to  prevent  it  from  slipping  from  the  hand,  and  being  drawn 
suddenly  down  to  the  pyloric  extremity.  When  the  tube  is  left  to  its 
own  direction,  at  these  periods  of  contraction,  it  is  drawn  in,  nearly  its 
whole  length,  to  the  depth  of  ten  inches  :  and  when  drawn  back,  requires 
considerable  force,  and  gives  to  the  fingers  the  sensation  of  a  strong  sucUfm- 

power,  like  drawing  the  piston  from  an  exhausted  tube These 

peculiar  motions  and  contractions  continue  until  the  stomach  is  perfectly 
empty  and  not  a  particle  of  the  food  or  chyme  remains;  when  all  becomes 

quiescent  again The  peculiar  contractions  and  relaxations,  mentioned 

above,  succeed  each  other,  at  regular  intervals  of  from  two  to  four  or 
five  minutes.  Simultaneously  with  the  contractions  there  is  a  general 
shortening  of  the  fibres  of  the  stomach.     This  organ  contracts  upon  itself 

in  every  direction ;  and  its  contents  are  compressed  with  much  force. 

During  the  intervals  of  relaxation,  the  rugae  perform  their  vermicular 

actions,  the  undulatory  motions  of  the  fluids  continue,  and  the  alimentary 
and  chymous  masses  appear,  revolving  as  before,  promiscuously  mixed, 
through  the  splenic  and  cardiac  portions  ^" 

In  quoting  verbcMm  considerable  portions  of  Dr  Beaumont's  vivid 
and  unique  (^servations  on  his  patient,  St  Martin,  the  Author  does 
so  because  the  description  gives  some  idea  of  the  intensity  of  the 

^  Beaumont,  Op.  ett.,  p.  102  et  ieq. 
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mechanical  movements  which  aid  the  chemical  action  of  the  gastric 
juice  so  efficiently  as  to  enable  the  stomach  to  effect  digestive  opera- 
tions which,  in  point  of  magnitude,  cannot  be  imitated  m  the  labora- 
tory. 

The  term  The  term  Chyme  (xv/ao9,  juice)  was  formerly  gene- 

ChTine  ex-  rally  applied  to  the  pulpy  semi-fluid  matter  resulting 
plained.  from  tne  action   of  the  gastric  juice   on  the  mixed 

aliments,  and  the  term  Chymification  to  the  process  which  results 
in  the  formation  of  chyme. 

The  stomaoh  Doubtless  when  much  fluid  is  introduced  into  the 

the  seat  of  gtomach,  absorption  at  once  commences  actively.  This 
muoh  water  ^^  proved  by  the  fact  (amongst  others)  that  almost 
and  of  diim-  instantly  the  sensation  ofthirst,which  depends  primarily 
siUe  lub-  upon  a  diminution  of  the  water  of  the  blood,  diminishes. 
•**»<»■•  At  the  same  time,  the  absorption  of  some  difliisible 

substances  occurs,  as  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  a  few  minutes 
after  the  introduction  of  potassium  iodide  into  the  stomach,  the 
salt  is  separated  by  the  kidneys  and  salivary  glands.  The  extent  to 
which  the  process  of  absorption  proceeds  in  the  stomach  cannot, 
however,  be  exactly  stated.  This  subject  will  be  more  fully  con- 
sidered in  the  sequel.  - 

There  is  an  interesting  observation,  which  has  repeatedly  been  made  in 
dogs  with  gastric  fistulae,  which  proves  both  the  rapidity  with  which 
absorption  goes  on  and  the  fact  that  thirst,  though  a  local  sensation,  is  yet 
but  the  expression  of  the  general  want  of  the  system  for  water.  If  in  a 
dog  with  a  gastric  fistula,  the  cannula  be  allowed  to  remain  unplugged 
until  the  animal  manifests  decided  thirst,  then  on  water  being  given  to  it^ 
the  animal  will  commence  drinking  and  will  continue  to  drink  indefinitely, 
the  water  running  out  through  the  cannula  as  fast  as  it  enters  the  stomacji. 
So  soon  however  as  the  cannula  is  plugged,  the  animal  behaves  as  normal 
animals  do,  and,  after  a  very  small  quantity  of  fluid  has  been  taken,  stops 
drinking ;  in  a  small  fraction  of  a  minute  sufficient  absorption  of  water  has 
occurred  to  i*elieve  the  general  want  for  water,  of  which  the  sensation 
of  thirst  was  the  local  expression. 

The  constt-  ^^^  constituents  which  are  chemically  acted  upon 

tnents  of  food  ^7  the  gastric  juice  in  the  stomach  are  firstly  the  pro- 
whi6h  are  teids,  and  secondly  the  albuminoid  bodies,  collagen  and 

acted  npon         gelatin,  chondrigen  and  chondrin  (?). 
thelit^^hr  ^'^^  other  groups  of  organic  food  constituents,  viz. 

fats  and  carbohydrates,  are  very  slightly  acted  upon  by 
the  gastric  juice  itself;  in  considering  this  slight  action  of  the  gastric 
juice  we  shall  have  to  enquire  to  what  extent  the  amylolytic  action 
of  the  saliva  upon  the  alimentary  starch  is  allowed  to  proceed  in  the 
presence  of  the  acid  juices  of  the  stomach. 
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The  Changes  which  Adipose  Tissue  undergoes  in  the  Stomach. 

UDtil  lately  the  majority  of  authorities  have  held  that  the  fatty 
constituents  of  the  food  undergo  no  change  in  the  stomach,  althou&fh 
tbeir  subsequent  digestion  in  the  small  intestine  is  promoted  by  the 
solution  of  the  walls  of  the  fat  cells  which  occurs  in  the  stomach,  and 
which  liberates  their  fatty  contents. 

It  was  stated  by  Dr  Marcet,  however,  that  a  certain  decom- 
position of  the  neutral  fats  takes  place  in  the  stomach.  In  a  recent 
research  Cash^  has  found  that  when  dogs  are  fed  upon  perfectly 
neutral  fats,  fatty  acids  are  liberated  in  small  quantities,  and 
that  when  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  is  digested  with 
neutral  fats,  in  the  presence  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  fatty  acids 
are  likewise  liberated.  The  setting  free  of  traces  of  fatty  acids,  if 
it  occurs,  will  aid  the  subsequent  emulsionizing  of  the  fats  by  the 
bile  and  pancreatic  juice. 

ITie  Changes  which  Starch  undergoes  in  the  Stomach, 

In  discussing  the  changes  which  starch  undergoes  in  the  stomach, 
we  have  to  consider,  firstly  whether  the  gastric  juice  possesses  by 
itself  any  action  upon  starch,  and  secondly  to  what  extent  the  action 
of  the  saliva  upon  starch  continues  in  the  stomach. 

])Q^  f]^  The  saliva  of  many  animals,  e.g.  the  dog,  is  devoid 

gutric  juice  of  diastatic  properties.  If  a  dog  be  fed  upon  a  meal 
alone  powwee  of  boiled  starch  and  killed  during  digestion  whilst  the 
any  actum  stomach  still  contains  food,  mere  traces  of  sugar  are 
upon  atarob?  fQ^nd,  but  the  contents  contain  both  soluble  starch  and 
eiythrod^xtrin  (Brticke*).     Unboileil  starch  is  unacted  upon. 

^^  The  contents  of  the  stomach  of  man  fed  upon  a 

actlonof ai^va  ^^^*  containing  boiled  starch  always  contain  consider- 
npon  tbe  c^ble  quantities  of  sugar,  and  the  question  arises,  Were 

Btareby  eon-  these  produced  by  the  momentary  action  of  saliva  upon 
Btttnenta  of  starch  during  mastication  and  deglutition,  or  did  the 
jj^^^^l^^^  conversion  of  sugar  under  the  influence  of  saliva  con- 
tinue in  the  stomach  ?  In  endeavouring  to  solve  this 
question,  we  have  to  bear  in  mind,  firstly,  that  diastatic  ferments  do 
exert  their  action  upon  starch  in  a  fluid  of  feebly  acid  reaction,  but 
secondly,  that  that  action  is  arrested  so  soon  as  the  reaction  becomes 
strongly  acid.  It  would  therefore  appear  most  likely  that  in  the 
early  stages  of  gastric  digestion,  before  the  admixture  with  gastric 
juice  is  complete  and  when  the  acidity  of  the  gastric  juice  is  com- 
paratively feeble,  the  diastatic  action  of  the  saliva  proceeds  in  the 
stomach,  whereas  soon  after,  when  the  acid  reaction  has  attained  a 
certain  figure,  diastatic  action  diminishes  or  even  ceases  altogether. 

I  Caah,  Arckivf.  Anat,  u.  PhysiologU,  1880.  PkytioL  AbtheiL,  p.  328. 
*  Briicke,  Sitzungtber.  d.  Wiener  Acad.    8  Abth.    Vol.  lxv.  (1872.) 
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The  statements  of  various  authors  concerning  the  influence  of 
an  acid  reaction  upon  the  amylolytic  action  of  the  salivary  ferment 
differ  remarkably.  Thus  Briicke  asserts  that  in  a  solution  con- 
taining 0'5  of  HCl  per  1000,  the  conversion  of  starch  into  sugar  goes 
on,  whilst  when  the  quantity  reaches  1  per  1000,  no  action  on  starch 
occur8\  Hammarsten  found  that  the  diastAtic  action  ceased  when 
the  quantity*  of  hydrochloric  acid  amounted  to  from  0*05 — 0*26  per 
cent.  Langley*  observed  that  when  saliva  is  digested  with  HCl  of 
from  0'2  to  004  per  cent  for  times  varying  from  24  to  7  hours  the 
ferment  was  destroyed.  On  the  other  hand,  Richet^  asserts  that 
saliva  exerts  a  more  powerful  action  on  starch  in  the  presence  of 
2  parts  per  1000  of  hydrochloric  acid,  than  when  the  reaction  is 
neutral  or  feebly  alkaline,  and  Defresne  contends  that  diastatic  action 
goes  on  unimpeded  by  the  gastric  juice. 

In  forming  an  opinion  concerning  the  important  question  as  to 
the  extent  of  starch  digestion,  and  its  duration  in  the  stomach,  we 
must  rely  chiefly  on  the  researches  of  Langley  and  of  Chittenden, 
although  in  some  psurticulars  these  observers  do  not  agree. 

In  1881  Chittenden'^  announced  that  the  ferment  of  saliva  was 
destroyed  on  being  warmed  for  two  hours  with  gastric  juice  contain- 
ing 0*2  per  cent,  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  even  that  much  smaller 
percentages  of  acid,  as  0'025  per  cent.,  diminished  the  diastatic  action 
of  the  ferment  very  materially. 

Langley'  independently  pointed  out,  in  a  study  on  the  destruc- 
tion of  ferments  in  the  alimentary  canal,  that  weak  solutions  of 
the  salivary  ferment  were  destroyed  by  heating  at  40°  C.  with  0*014 
per  cent.  HCl. 

Chittenden  and  Oriswold^  although  finding  that  the  salivary 
ferment  was  destroyed  by  very  sgnsAl  quantities  of  free  acid,  arrived 
at  the  curious  result  that  a  smaller  quantity  of  acid  increased  the 
diastatic  activity.  The  explanation  of  this  phenomenon  was  given 
by  Langlev,  who  found  that  neutralised  saliva  converts  starch  into 
sugar  much  more  actively  than  unneutralised  saliva. 

When  therefore  starch  mixed  with  saliva  enters  the  stomach, 
the  diastatic  action  will  proceed,  and  up  to  a  certain  point  may  go 
on  more  rapidly  than  with  saliva  which  has  not  been  neutralised. 
As  the  acid  reaction  becomes  strongly  developed  the  action  will,  how- 
ever, rapidly  slow  and  be  arrested. 


^  Briicke,  Vorlesungerif  p.  280. 

2  Hammarsten,  *£inwirkang  von  Speiohel  auf  Starke.'  Maly's  Jahreshericht,  Vol. 
I.  p.  187. 

'  Langley,  *  On  the  Deetruotion  of  Ferments  in  the  Alimentary  Canal.*  Journal 
of  Physiology,  Vol.  in.  (1882),  p.  246. 

*  Bichet,  *Du  Sue  Gastrique.'  Joum.  de  VAnat,  et  de  la  Phynohgie^  Vol.  ziv. 
(1878),  p.  286. 

^  Chittenden  and  Griswold,  Amer,  Chem*  Journ,,  Vol.  in.  p.  808.  See  Chittenden 
and  Smitii,  '  The  diastatic  action  of  Saliva,  as  modified  by  varions  conditions,  studied 
quantitatively.*  Studies  from  the  Lab,  of  Phys.  Chem,  of  Yale  College,  for  the  year 
1884—85.    New  Haven,  1885,  p.  1,  et  eeq. 
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In  oonnection  with  the  neutralisation  of  saliva  by  acid  we  have 
to  consider  a  point,  concerning  which  there  is  a  disagreement  be- 
tween Langley  and  Chittenden.  It  had  been  shewn  by  Danilewsky* 
that  various  proteids  combine  with  acids  and  alkalies,  or  with  one 
of  them,  and  Langley'  found  that  in  the  case  of  saliva,  because  of  the 
proteids  which  it  contains,  a  certain  amount  of  acid  paay  be  added 
without  there  being  any  acid  free,  because  of  the  formation  of 
acid-proteid.  Now,  according  to  Langley,  the  acid-proteid  which  is 
formed  when  saliva  is  neutralised  with  acids  acts  prejudicially  on  the 
diastatic  action  of  the  salivary  ferment,  whilst  according  to  Chit- 
tenden and  Smith',  the  influence  of  '  acid-proteid  matter '  seems  to 
stimulate  the  diastatic  action,  up  to  a  certain  point,  larger  quantities 
ultimately  slowing,  and  even  destroying,  the  ferment. 

Summarising,  then,  the  researches  to  which  we  have  alluded  we 
may  safely  conclude  that  in  the  first  stage  of  gastric  digestion,  Le. 
for  a  period  up  to  about  half-an-hour,  the  conversion  of  boiled  starch 
into  dextrins  and  maltose  doubtless  proceeds  actively,  but  that  it 
then  ceases,  under  the  influence  of  acid-proteids  and  free  acid. 

i8  tiiA  sau-  Closely  connected  with  the  question  just  discussed  is 

VB17  diastatio  one  to  which  we  have  incidentally  referred,  viz.  whether 
ftnnent  de-  the  diastatic  ferment  is  destroyed  or  not  in  the  stomach, 
itroyed  in  tiM  Upon  this  matter,  also,  the  earlier  statements  of  authors 
*^'  differed  very  greatly.    Thus  it  was  said  by  Cohnheim' 

that  the  diastatic  ferment  is  not  destroyed  when  submitted  to  arti- 
ficial digestion  with  pepsin  and  hydrochloric  acid  for  many  hours,  for 
on  neutralising  the  liquid  it  was  found  to  possess  diastatic  powers. 
Schifi*^  made  the  same  statement ;  and  more  recently  Defresne*  has 
repeated  it.  Roberts',  on  the  other  hand,  asserted  that  the  diastatic 
power  of  the  saliva  is  quickly  and  permanently  abolished  both  by 
an  artificial  digestive  fluid  and  by  filtered  gastric  juice  obtained 
from  the  human  stomach.  On  this  subject  we  refer  to  the  more 
recent  experiments  of  Chittenden  and  of  Langley,  already  referred 
to,  as  furnishing  us  with  the  most  valuable  and  reliable  information, 
and  as  proving  conclusively  the  ultimate  destruction  of  diastatic 
ferment  in  the  stomach. 

Changes  in  the  Acidity  of  the  Contents  of  the  Stomach  during 

Digestion. 

It  has  been  already  said  that  the  acidity  of  the  contents  of  the 
stomach  increases  as  digestion  proceeds,  and  attention  must  now  be 

^  Danilewsky,  Centralblatt  f,  d.  med,  WUsenachaft,  1880,  qnoted  by  Langley. 
'  J.  N.  Langley  and  F.  Etos,  *  On  certain  conditions  which  influence  the  amylo- 
lytic  action  of  saliva.'    Journal  of  Phynology,  Vol.  iv.  p.  18. 
'  Chittenden  and  Smith,  loc.  cit. 

*  CSoImheim,  *  Znr  Kenntniss  der  asuokerbUdenden  Fermente.'     Virchow's  Archiv, 
Vol.  zznn.  (1863),  p.  248. 

"  Schii^  Le^oM  tur  la  DigeBtioUy  Vol.  i.  p.  162. 

*  Defreane,  *  Etudes  oomparatifs  sur  la  ptyaUne  et  la  diastase.'    Comptes  Bendtu, 
Vol.  Lzzzn.  p.  1070. 

'  Boberts,  On  the  Digeitive  FermenU^  dte,    London  and  Manchester,  1880,  p.  53. 
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directed  to  variations  which  occur  simultaneously  in  the  nature  of 
the  free  acid. 

BieheVs  ob-  ^^  ^^  heeu  shewn,  in  a  previous  section,  that  the 

flervatioxiB  on  a<^id  reaction  of  the  gastric  juice  is  due  to  the  presence 
the  acidity  of  of  free  hydrochloric  acid,  though  Richet  maintains,  of 
the  contents  of  hydrochloric  acid  in  combination  with  an  amido-acid, 
*  "^  ^  such  as  leucine.  V.  den  Velden*  asserts  that  in  the  first 
stages  of  digestion  in  the  human  stomach  no  free  hydrochloric  acid 
can  be  detected  until  three-quarters  of  an  hour  after  a  full  meal  such 
as  dinner. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  proteids  which  are 
present  in  the  gastric  juice  interfere  very  materially  with  the  colour 
reactions  upon  which  reliance  is  placed  in  asserting  the  presence  or 
absence  of  free  hydrochloric  acid.  We  shall  proM-bly  be  near  the 
truth,  therefore,  in  asserting  that  at  least  twenty  minutes  or  half-an- 
hour,  and  occasionally  forty  minutes,  must  elapse  before  the  stomach 
contents  contain  an  appreciable  quantity  of  free  hydrochloric  acid. 

The  gastric  juice  behaves,  it  was  shewn,  when  shaken  with  ether^ 
aj8  an  aqueous  solution  containing  a  mineral  acid. 

The  pure  gastric  juice  of  man  has  an  acidity  which,  according 
to  Richet's  observations,  corresponds  to  1*3  parts  by  weight  of  HCl 
in  1000. 

When  digestion  is  proceeding,  however,  the  acidity  increases 
somewhat.  However  large  the  quantity  of  liquid  in  the  stomach, 
it  is  found  to  have  an  acidity  which  on  an  average  (according  to 
Richet)  corresponds  to  1*7  parts  of  HCl  per  1000,  though  it  may, 
especially  at  the  end  of  ciigestioD,  exceed  this  figure  somewhat. 
After  the  ingestion  of  acids  or  of  alkalies,  the  normal  acidity  is  soon 
re-established. 

Richet  has  found  that  the  acidity  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach 
in  the  advanced  stages  of  digestion  no  longer  depends  solely  on  a 
mineral  acid,  but  that  considerable  quantities  of  acids  soluble  in 
ether  are  present.  These  acids  are,  in  part,  produced  by  the  decom- 
position of  salts  of  organic  acids  present  in  the  ingested  food,  but, 
according  to  Richet,  they  are,  in  no  small  degree,  due  to  acids  which 
result  from  acid  fermentations  which  occur  in  the  stomach.  Thus  in 
the  case  of  milk,  according  to  Richet,  there  is  set  up,  as  a  normal 
process,  an  acid  fermentation  which  leads  to  the  development  of  large 
quantities  of  lactic  acid.  The  feebler  the  normal  acidity  of  the 
gastric  juice,  the  greater  the  quantity  of  the  organic  acids  resulting 
from  fermentative  changes.  It  is  probable  that  the  acids  thus 
set  free  reinforce  the  normal  acid  and  cooperate  in  the  process 
of  digestion. 

1  Von  den  Velden,  *  Zor  Lehre  von  der  Wirknng  des  Mnndspeichels  im  Magen.' 
Zeitschrift  f,  phys,  Chemie,  Vol.  in.  p.  205. 
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Duration  of  the  Digestive  Process  in  the  Stomach. 

The  digestive  process  varies  in  duration  in  different  animals,  and 
in  the  same  animal  according  to  the  nature  of  the  food,  to  its  state 
of  division  &c.  In  Alexis  St  Martin,  Dr  Beaumont  found  the 
duration  of  the  gastric  digestive  process  to  be  between  three  to  five 
hoars,  and  Richet  remarks,  as  the  result  of  his  observations  on  his 
patient  Marcelin,  that  the  digestive  process  does  not  appear  to  extend 
beyond  four  or  five  hours,  though  three  hours  represent  its  more 
usual  duration  \ 

In  dogs  and  other  carnivorous  animals  which  are  in  the  habit  of 
'bolting'  large  masses  of  meat,  undigested  masses  are  occasionally 
found  in  the  stomach  eight  or  ten  hours  after  a  meal  and  often  longer. 

In  connection  with  this  question  we  have  to  consider  the  facts 
which  relate  to  the  manner  in  which  the  stomach  empties  itself. 

According  to  some  physiologists,  almost  from  the  earliest  mo- 
ments of  gastric  digestion,  the  patulous  pyloric  orifice  allows  the  soft, 
already  chymified  portions  of  the  contents,  to  escape  into  the  duo- 
denum, whilst  the  yet  solid  contents,  not  being  able  to  escape,  are 
mechanically  retained  and  forced  to  revolvQ  and  revolve,  until,  under 
the  influence  of  fresh  juice,  of  the  heat,  of  the  mechanical  move- 
ments of  the  compressing  stomach,  they  themselves  break  down  into, 
and  form  part,  of  the  grumous  chymified  mass. 

By  a  gradual  process,  then,  the  stomach,  according  to.  this  view, 
gradually  empties  itself. 

The  author  is  not  disposed  to  believe  that  matters  proceed  pre- 
cisely in  this  manner,  but  rather  as  has  been  described  by  Bichet  and 
by  Kuhne. 

According  to  Richet,  whilst  doubtless  the  softer  and  more  dif- 
fluent portion  of  the  gastric  contents  do,  little  by  little,  escape  from 
the  stomach  into  the  duodenum,  the  quantity  thus  escaping  is  in- 
significant, the  stomach  contents  remaining  essentially  undiminished 
during  the  average  digestive  period  of  three  hours,  at  the  conclusion 
of  which,  within  a  very  short  time,  the  whole  of  the  contents  are 
emptied  into  the  duodenum. 

The  process,  according  to  Kuhne,  is  very  similar  in  the  dog, 
except  that  the  average  duration  of  gastric  digestion  is  five,  and  not 
three,  hours.  During  these  five  hours,  at  intervals  of  about  ten 
minutes,  the  stomach  expels  small  quantities  of  its  contents  through 
the  pylorus ;  the  great  mass  remains,  however,  to  be  expelled,  almost 
at  one  time,  when  the  act  of  gastric  digestion  comes  to  an  end. 

^  The  reader  is  referred  to  a  very  interesting  set  of  observations,  on  the  duration  of 
the  digestive  process  in  a  thoroughly  healthy  man  of  dO,  made  by  Jessen.  The 
duration  of  the  digestive  process  was  judged  of  by  the  stomach-pump.  100  grammes 
oi  raw  beef  + 1  gramme  of  salt  and  300  0.0.  of  water  were  digested  in  2  hours.  If  the 
meat  were  thoroughly  boiled  or  roasted  (underdone)  the  time  occupied  in  digestion 
was  3  hours. 

602  o.e.  of  fresh  unboiled  cow's  milk  were  completely  digested  in  3^  hours,  but 
the  same  quantity  of  boiled  cow's  milk  required  4  hours  (ZeiUekrift  fur  Bxologie,  Vol. 
xn.  (lesS),  p.  149). 
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The  final  Products  of  Digestion  which  leave  the  Stomach,      The 

Chyme, 

As  a  result  of  the  combined  influence  of  the  gastric  juice,  of  the 
Qiovements  of  the  stomach,  and  of  the  high  temperature  of  the  organ, 
the  solid  alimentary  matters  are  reduced  to  a  pulpy  or  semi-fluid 
condition,  and  it  is  in  this  state  that  they  escape  through  the 
pylorus  into  the  duodenum. 

During  the  digestive  process,  large  quantities  of  proteids  and  of 
albuminoid  bodies  have  been  converted  into  peptones,  of  which 
doubtless  a  part — though  we  have  no  data  on  the  subject — is  ab- 
sorbed by  the  gastric  mucous  membrane  as  soon  as  formed,  whilst 
a  part  is  held  in  solution  in  the  liquid  portion  of  the  chvme.  As  a 
result  of  the  action  of  the  acid  of  the  gastric  juice,  insoluble  mineral 
salts,  as  e.g.  bone-earth,  are  dissolved  and  doubtless  are  absorbed, 
as  are  also  soluble  salts,  sugar,  and  large  quantities  of  water. 

The  chyme  then  must  contain  chiefly  the  undigested  or  partially 
digested  fragments  of  food,  mixed  with  gastric  juice  holding  in  solu- 
tion products  of  digestion. 

Accordingly  we  observe  it  to  contain  fragments  of  muscle,  indi- 
vidual muscular  fibres,  splitting  into  fibrils,  but  especially  tending 
to  cleave  into  transverse  discs.  The  fibrillar  connective  tissue  has, 
wholly  or  in  great  part,  disappeared,  but  yellow  elastic  tissue  is 
found  apparently  quite  intact ;  the  same  remark  applies  to  cellulose 
and  to  the  epidermal  tissues  of  animals.  If  raw  starch  has  been 
partaken  of,  the  chyme  is  sure  to  contain  unaltered  starch  grains. 

Lastly,  if  adipose  tissue  or  any  fat  was  contained  in  the  food, 
drops  of  liquid  fat  are  found  in  the  chyme*  It  has  been  observed  by 
Bichet  that  where  the  contents  of  the  stomach  contain  much  fat, 
this  appears  to  be  retained  in  the  stomach  until  all  other  matters 
have  been  expelled. 


Sect.  14.    The  Non-Digestion  of  the  Stomach  by  its  Juice. 

The  fact  that  the  delicate  mucous  membrane  of  the  living  stomach 
is  not  digested  by  the  gastric  juice  which  it  secretes  early  attracted 
the  attention  of  observers. 

PoBt-mortem  John  Hunter^  was  the  first  to  draw  attention  to  the 
dlgesttonofthe  fact  that  when  animals  or  human  beings  are  killed 
■tomaoii.  whilst  the  digestive  process  is  actively  proceeding,  it 

not  unfrequently  happens  that  large  portions  of  the  stomach  are 
softened  and  perforated.  The  gastric  juice,  then  escaping,  may  act 
upon  adjacent  organs,  partially  digesting  them,  as  in  a  case  which 
came  under  the  notice  of  the  Author,  and  in  which  a  part  of  the 

1  John  Hunter  *  Observaiions  on  Certain  Parts  of  the  Animal  Eoonomji*  London, 
1786,  and  Philotophieal  Transactiont  for  1772. 
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spleen  had  been  pretty  thoroughly  digested,  and  the  left  half  of 
the  diaphragm  had  been  perforated.  The  process  proceeds  most 
perfectly  when  the  external  conditions  are  such  that  the  body  cools 
slowly;   it  affects  particularly  the  fundus  of  the  stomach. 

wiiy  is  tbe  John  Hunter  attempted  to  explain  the  non-solution 

iMag  itoDuudi  of  the  living  stomach  by  the  gastric  juice  as  due  to  its 
Botdigwtedby  vital  properties, — to  the  'living  principle' — ,  which 
ttsownjnicd?  exempted  it  from  an  action  which  dead  matter  could 
not  resist.  But  this  explanation,  besides  being  open  to  the  objection 
of  a  petiiio  prindpii,  is  disproved  by  the  fact  that  living  tissues 
may,  under  certain  circumstances,  be  digested  by  the  stomach.  Thus 
Claude  Bernard  found  that  the  legs  of  a  living  frog  which  had  been 
introduced  through  a  fistula  into  the  interior  of  the  stomach  of  a  dog 
underwent  digestion^  though  the  animal  was  alive. 

Claude  Bernard  explained  the  non-digestion  of  the  gastric 
mucous  membrane  as  due  to  its  epithelial  covering,  which  is  con- 
tinually being  renewed,  whilst  Schiff  believed  that  the  layer  of 
mucus  which  covers  the  internal  surface  of  the  stomach  effectually 
protects  it.  The  view  of  Claude  Bernard  is  disproved  by  the  fact 
that  in  cases  where  the  continuity  of  the  epithelial  covering  of  the 
stomach  is  interrupted,  as  in  gastric  ulcer,  digestion  of  the  parts 
deprived  of  epithelium  does  not  occur.  Schiff's  view  is  probably  in 
part  true.  Scientific  opinion  has,  however,  inclined  to  favour  the 
view  of  Dr  Pavy,  that  the  non-digestion  of  the  living  stomach  is  con- 
nected with  the  circulation  through  the  blood-vessels  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  of  alkaline  blood,  whence  there  is  continually  transuding 
alkaline  plasma,  which  bathes  the  ultimate  anatomical  elements  of 
the  tissues.  The  acid  gastric  juice  which  could  penetrate  to  these, 
having  its  acidity  removed,  is  naturally  rendered  inert.  This  view 
has  been  supported  by  the  fact  that  when  certain  of  the  arteries 
of  the  stomach  are  tied,  the  areas  supplied  by  them  are  liable  to 
perforation,  by  a  process  said  to  be  similar  to  that  of  post-mortem 
digestion;  more  probably,  however,  perforation  depends  upon  a  ne- 
crotic process,  affecting  the  anatomical  elements  of  the  part  concerned. 

The  Physiological  Action  of  Alhumoses  and  Peptones. 

Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the  observations 
Hw  oiwer-    of  Schmidt-Miilheim  and  of  Fano  on  the  influence  of 
8^1^  Hti?    albumoses   in  checking  the  coagulation  of  the  blood. 
]i8i2n,    *  The  comparative  action  of  albumoses  and  peptones  will 

now  be  considered.  In  a  series  of  researches  on  the 
nature  and  physiological  action  of  the  products  of  the  digestion  of 
proteids,  Schmidt-Miilheim^  announced  the  fact  that  when  peptones 

^  A.  Sohmidt-Miilheim,  *  Zur  Eenntniss  dee  Peptons  und  seiner  physiol.  Bedea- 
tmig*  (AoB  d.  phjB.  Anstalt  zu  Leipzig).  Da  Bois  Beymond's  Arehiv  /.  AnaU  u, 
Pkyriolog.    Phys.  Abtheil.  1880,  p.  33. 
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are  injected  into  the  blood-vessels  of  living  dogs,  certain  remarkable 
phenomena  are  observed,  the  most  important  of  which  are  first,  that 
the  animal  passes  into  a  state  of  narcosis,  resembling  chloroform 
narcosis,  accompanied  by  a  great  fall  of  the  general  blood-pressure ; 
second,  that  the  blood  drawn  from  the  blood-vessels  has  lost  its 
power  of  spontaneous  coagulation.  The  material  employed  in  these 
researches  was  Witte's  'Peptonum  siccum,'a  commercial  preparation, 
which  Kuhne's  reseai'ches  have  since  shewn  to  be  composed  of  a 
mixture  of  albumoses. 

The  oDier-  Fano  \  the  year  after  the  above  interesting  results 

vations  of  were  made  known,  published  observations  which  con- 
Pano.  firmed  and  extended  those  of  Schmidt-Miilheim. 

He  found,  employing  essentially  the  same  preparation  as  Schmidt- 
Miilheim,  that,  as  a  rule,  in  dogs,  the  coagulation  of  blood  was 
prevented  by  injection  of  peptones  in  the  proportion  of  03  grm. 
for  each  kilo,  of  body-weight.  Curiously,  he  discovered  that  when 
injected  into  the  blood-vessels  of  rabbits,  no  change  in  the  coagula- 
bility of  the  blood  occurred.  Wlien  Fano  injected  tryptones,  ie. 
antipeptones  resulting  from  the  digestion  of  proteids  by  trypsin,  into 
the  blood  of  dogs,  no  change  in  the  coagulability  occurred. 

Fano  found  that  peptone-plasma  could  be  rendered  coagulable  by 
diluting  with  water  and  passing  CO,  through  it.  He  also  discovered 
that  the  lymph  of  animals  whose  blood  has  been  rendered  uncoagu- 
lable  by  peptones,  is  also  uncoagulable. 

The    otMer-  When  the  researches  of  Kiihne  and  Chittenden  had 

vattons  of  Pol-  ghewn  that  the  commercial  peptones,  which  had  fur- 
nished the  raw  material  with  which  Schmidt-Mulheim 
and  Fano  had  worked,  consisted  in  great  part  of  albumoses,  it  became 
obviously  necessary  to  repeat  their  observations  with  albumoses  and 
with  peptones  prepared  by  the  light  of  recent  researches.  Accord- 
ingly, Dr  PoUitzer,  working  in  Kuhne*s  laboratory,  undertook  the 
investigation.  He  found  that  both  albumoses  and  amphopeptones 
are  possessed  of  active  physiological  properties,  inasmuch  as  both 
classes  of  bodies  induce  narcosis  in  dogs  and  cats,  which  is  much 
more  enduring  in  the  case  of  albumoses,  probably  in  consequence 
of  peptones  being  more  readily  eliminated,  a  result  connected,  doubt- 
less, with  their  much  greater  diffusibility.  Whilst  a  sufficiently 
large  dose  of  any  of  the  albumoses  (somewhat  more  than  0*3  grm. 
per  kilo,  of  body-weight)  is  inevitably  fatal,  peptone  never  produces  a 
fatal  result  so  long  as  the  kidneys  of  the  animal  are  intact  Schmidt- 
Miilheim  had  found  that  after  the  injection  of  his  preparations  there 
was  an  invariable  fall  of  blood-pressure,  and  Pollitzer  proved  that 
this  result  follows  the  introduction  of  any  of  the  albumoses  or  pep- 
tones except  perhaps  antipeptone,  of  which  the  action  is  doubtful. 

^  Fano,  *Da8  Verhalten  des  Peptone  und  Tryptons  gegen  Blut  und  Lymphe.*    Du 
Bois  Beymond*8  Archivf.  Anat,  u.  Phys,    Phys.  Abtheil.  1881,  p.  277. 
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Pollitzer  foand,  like  Fano,  that  antipeptone  is  without  action  on  the 
coagulation  of  the  blood.  Albumoses  possess  an  action  which  is 
very  much  more  marked  and  constant  than  amphopeptones. 

The  period  during  which  the  blood  remains  uncoagulated,  after 
the  introduction  into  the  circulation  of  an  albumose,  varies  between 
20  minutes  and  several  day& 

Hetero-albumose,  in  PoUitzer's  i)ands,  acted  most  uniformly,  for  in 
no  case  in  which  it  was  used  did  the  blood  clot  within  a  period 
of  24  hours  after  injection.  Seven  injections  were  made  with 
amphopeptones.  In  three  the  blood  clotted  normally ;  in  four  its 
coagulation  was  delayed  for  10,  20,  30  minutes  and  12  hours,  respec- 
tively. Even  when  blood  is  mixed  with  solutions  of  albumoses  after 
it  has  been  shed,  the  period  of  coagulation  is  usually  delayed,  some- 
times very  markedly  so  *. 


Sect.  15.    The  Process  of  Gastric  Digestion  in  Disease. 

Before  briefly  glancing  at  the  principal  changes  which  the  normal 
process  of  gastric  digestion  exhibits  in  pathological  conditions  of  the 
organism  as  a  whole,  and  in  local  affections  of  the  stomach  itself,  it 
appears  desirable  to  discuss  the  interesting  question  how  far  gastric 
digestion  is  to  be  considered  prominent  or  essential  amongst  the 
phenomena  of  the  alimentary  canal  and  of  the  organism. 

The  physician  is  so  constantly  brought  face  to  face  with  cases  in 
which  a  mere  enfeeblement  of  the  functions  of  the  stomach  leads  to 
prominent  distress  and  profound  malnutrition,  and  with  others  in 
which  a  local  gastric  lesion  reduces  the  patient  to  a  state  in  which 
life  is  threatened,  and  often  lost,  that  the  results  of  experiments  per- 
formed upon  the  lower  animals,  and  now  to  be  described  and  com- 
mented upon,  appear  little  short  of  inexplicable. 

The    experiments   of  Heidenhain   have  been   de- 

SnrfivEi   of   scribed,  in  wliich  the  fundus  of  the  stomach,  or  its  pyloric 

^Su^iiuaorni    P^^^'^^^*   were,   as   it   were,   eliminated   from   the   ali- 

ofUiefftonuusiL    mentary  canal,  and,  it  was  pointed  out,  that  after  these 

experiments  the  animal  often  survived.  The  question 
as  to  whether  the  stomach,  as  a  whole,  might,  in  cases  of  cancer,  be 
removed  in  its  entirety,  consistently  with  the  life  of  the  patient, 
therefore  suggested  itself  Accordingly  Czerny  and  his  pupils, 
ELaiser  and  Scriba,  carried  out  the  removal  of  the  entire  stomach 
of  dogs,  and  with  such  remarkable  success  that,  of  two  dogs  operated 
upon,  one  survived  the  operation  for  some  years,  regaining  perfect 
health,  increasing  indeed  very  greatly  in  weight,  and  differing  appa- 

^  J.  Pollitzer,  '  On  the  Physiological  Action  of  Peptones  and  Albumoses.'  (From 
the  Physiolog.  Institute,  Heidelberg.)  Journal  of  Physiology,  Vol.  vil  p.  283.  A  pre- 
liminary notice  of  the  results  announced  in  this  paper,  was  first  published  in  the 
VerhandL  d.  NaturhUt.  Med.  Vereins  zu  Heidelberg,  N.  I.  Bd.  ni.  Hft.  iv. 
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rently  in  no  respect  from  a  normal  animal,  when  four  years  after 
the  operation,  for  the  purpose  of  the  investigation,  it  was  killed. 

The  dog  referred  to  was  operated  upon  on  Dec.  22,  1876.  After 
the  operation,  the  animal  was  only  fed  on  small  quantities  of  milk 
and  powdered  meat,  but  after  two  months  it  ate  the  ordinary  food 
of  other  dogs.  Before  the  operation  the  dog  weighed  5850  grms. 
On  Jan.  22nd  its  weight  had  fallen  to  4490  grms.,  but  it  increased 
afterwards,  so  that  on  Sept.  16th  it  weighed  7000  grms. 

"  In  Leipzig,  in  the  year  1882,  Ludwig  and  his  pupil  Ogata  were 
engaged  in  investigating  the  functions  of  the  stomach.  It  occurred 
to  them  that  it  would  be  interesting  to  learn  what  had  become  of 
Czerny's  dogs.  Ludwig  wrote  to  Heidelberg,  to  Czemy,  who  an- 
swered by  sending  the  dog  in  a  perfectly  healthy  state  to  Leipzig. 
It  was  in  excellent  spirits,  and  ate  all  kinds  of  food  with  a  keen 
appetite.  The  faeces  were  normal.  In  consequence  of  the  abundant 
food,  it  had  put  on  weight,  and  it  did  not  appear  to  diflfer  in  any  way 
from  an  ordinary  dog.  With  Czemy *s  consent,  the  dog  was  killed  in 
the  spring  of  1882.  The  post-mortem  shewed  that  only  a  very  small 
portion  of  the  cardiac  end  of  the  stomach  remained,  and  this  was 
dilated  into  a  small  cavity  filled  with  food.  The  dog  had  therefore 
lived  for  more  than  five  years  without  a  stomach V'  or,  to  be  more 
precise,  with  only  a  small  remnant  of  its  original  stomach. 

Ogata,  working  under  Ludwig's  direction,  instead 
ments^.  "  ^^  having  recourse  to  the  formidable  operative  pro- 
cedure of  Czemy,  established  a  duodenal  fistula,  which 
permitted  the  introduction,  through  the  fistula,  of  an  india-rubber 
ball,  connected  with  a  tube,  which  allowed  of  the  ball  being  dis- 
tended with  water,  so  that  it  shut  off  the  stomach  from  the  duo- 
denum. It  was  then  possible  to  introduce  alimentary  substances 
into  the  duodenum. 

It  was  found  that  the  introduction  of  pounded  egg  and  minced 
flesh  into  the  duodenum,  twice  daily,  sufficed  to  keep  the  animal 
experimented  upon,  in  health,  and  up  to  weight.  Ogata  found  that, 
in  the  main,  digestion  proceeded  as  usual,  there  being  however  some- 
what less  perfect  digestion  of  connective  tissue. 

These  extraordinary  results  are  in  agreement  with  the  knowledge 
which  we  possess,  that  the  stomach  discharges  digestive  functions 
which  are  shared  by  other  organs,  and  prove  that  in  animals  pos- 
sessed of  great  vitality,  the  failure  of  one  organ  may  lead  to  such 
compensatory  over-activity  of  the  cooperating  organs  as  suffices,  for  a 
time  at  least,  to  shield  the  organism  from  evil  consequences. 

^  F.  F.  Kaiser  in  Czemy's  Beitrage  zur  operativen  Chirurgie^  1878,  p.  141. 

This  account  of  the  experiments  of  Czerny  and  his  pupils  is  quoted  from  the 
interestingly  written  account  in  Bunge's  admirable  *  Text-Book  on  Physiological  and 
Pa^ologioal  Chemistry.'    London,  Eegan  Paul  and  Co.  1890.   See  Leot.  ix.  p.  167. 

'  Ogata,  *Ueber  die  Verdanung  nach  der  Ausschaltung  des  Magens,'  Archiv  /. 
Anat.  u.  Fkys,    Phys.  Abtheil.  (1883),  p.  89. 
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Whilst  these  results  in  no  respect  justify  the  conclusion,  opposed 
to  ail  our  experience,  that  the  stomach,  in  man,  plays  but  an  unim- 
portant part  in  digestion,  they  serve  the  valuable  purpose  of  impres- 
sing upon  our  minds  the  great,  perhaps  the  paramount,  importance 
of  the  pancreas  in  digestion. 


tlia 


The  Oaatric  Juice  in  DisecLse. 

ji^yyj^  ^  Our  information  of  the  changes  which  occur  in 
AftniwHJinf  tilt  digestion  in  disease  are  derived  in  great  part  either 
castric  jiiioe  or  from  the  examination  of  the  stomach  contents  obtained 
ihe  mixttd  eon-    \^y  the  act  of  vomiting,  or  by  collecting  the  gastric 

juice,  more  or  less  mixed  with  water  or  with  portions 
of  food,  either  by  employing  the  stomach-pump  or  a 
flexible  hollow  gastric  sound,  to  empty  the  stomach  some  time  after 
food  has  been  taken. 

In  the  accompanying  illustrations  are  shewn  (1)  the  process  of 
washing  out  the  stomach  by  means  of  the  stomach-pump  (Fig.  10), 
(2)  a  stomach  tube  or  gastric  sound  (Fig.  11). 


toito    of 
itoiiuudL 


FlO.  10.      TH£  act  of  E3fFTTINa  THE  StOMACH  BT  MEANS  OF  THE  StOMACH-PUHP.     (MaW.) 

By  appropriate  manipulation  of  the  two-way  cock,  water  or  other 
liquid  may  be  aspirated  from  the  basin  and  thereafter  pumped  into 
the  stomach,  and  subsequently  aspirated  from  the  stomach  and 
pumped  into  the  basin;  the  latter  operation  is  represented  in  the 
figure. 

The  gastric  sound  was  first  employed  by  Leube^  and  Ktllz',  and 

1  Leabe,  Arehivf.  klin.  Medic,  Vol.  38, 1S83. 1.  Refer  to  his  article  in  Ziemmsen's 
Uandbueh  d.  8pec.  Pathol,  u.  Tkerapie,  Also  Sitzungtberickte  d.  phys,  med,  Societdt 
xu  Erlangen,  1871,  Hft.  8. 

*  Eolz,  DeuUche  Zeittchrift  f.  prakt.  Med.,  1875,  No.  27. 
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has  since  been  greatly  employed   on  the   Continent   of  1 

Europe  both  for  diagnostic  and  therapeutic  purposes.  { 

The  sound   consists  of  a  soft   india-rubber  tube,  of  I 

about  the   same   thickness   as   a  stomach-pump  tube,         1 
the  inner  or  stomach  end  of  which  is  rounded,  Mid,  at 
a   short  distance   from   this  end,  it  is  perforated  by  a 
hole  through  which  the  fluid  passes  into,  and  out  of,  the 
stomach. 

This  pipe  may  be  attached  to  a  funnel.  The  tube 
being  inserted  into  the  stomach,  lege  artis,  exactly  as 
a  stomach-pump  tube,  some  water  is  poured  into  the 
funnel,  which  is  held  at  this  time  in  an  elevated  position. 
On  now  depressing  the  funnel  the  contents  of  the  stomach 
will  be  syphoned  off  and  accumulate  in  the  funnel.  An 
ingenious  syphon  for  washing  out  the  stomach  is  shewn  in 
Fig.  12. 


rsB  SrokucB.    (Maw.) 


It  is  obvious  that  with  the  help  of  such  contrivances 
various  kinds  of  observations  may  be  performed;  as,  for 
instance,  we  may  collect  the  stomach  contents  mixed  with 
a  small  quantity  of  water  a  known  time  after  a  so-called 
test  meal;  we  may  collect  the  stomach  contents  at  any 
time  after  the  ordinary  meab ;  or  we  may  wash  out  the 
stomach  with  pure  water,  or  water  containing  various 
f^jfents. 

In  experimenting  on  the  digestive  powers 
of  the  stomach  in  disease  it  is  very  usual 
with  some  clinical  observers,  especially  in  Germany,  to 
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cause  patients  to  take  the  test  meals,  above  referred  to,  and  then  to 
examine  the  stomach  contents,  consisting  of  gastric  juice,  undigested 
food  and  products  of  digestion,  one  or  several  hours  afterwards. 

The  test  meal  is  administered  on  an  empty  stomach.  Ewald^ 
employs  for  it  a  dry  well-buttered  roll  with  water  or  weak  tea. 
Leube  and  Riegel  employ  a  meal  of  "  Wasser-Suppe,"  "  Gries-Suppe  " 
and  meat. 


On  the  Influence  of  Changes  in  the  Acidity  of  the  Gastric  Juice 

in  Disease. 

Amongst  all  the  changes  which  the  gastric  juice  exhibits  in 
disease,  modifications  in  the  quantity,  as  well  as  the  nature,  of  the 
acid  which  it  contains  occupy  the  first  place.  All  general  affections 
of  the  organism  profoundly  depressing  its  nutrition  :  the  condition  of 
pyrexia,  whatever  its  origin :  the  zymotic  fevers,  etc.,  whilst  all  tend- 
ing to  diminish  or  arrest  the  secretion  of  gastric  juice,  are  likewise 
associated  with  a  diminution  in  the  amount  of  acid  which  it  contains. 
Several  of  the  functional  and  organic  diseases  of  the  stomach  seem  to 
lead  to  the  secretion  of  a  gastric  juice  abnormally  deficient  in  its 
normal  acid. 

The  secretion  of  such  a  gastric  juice  is  often  the  starting  point 
for  a  series  of  phenomena  which  profoundly  affect  the  processes  of 
digestion  in  the  stomach,  as  well  as  the  organism  as  a  whole. 

First  and  foremost,  the  function  of  the  acid  of  the  gastric  juice  is, 
as  we  have  seen,  to  cooperate  with  pepsin  in  the  process  of  proteo- 
lysis. Next  to  this,  the  acid  discharges  another  function  of  which  the 
imporUnce  to  the  organism  can  scarcely  be  exaggerated,  viz.  an  anti- 
septic and  a  disinfecting  function ;  for  it  would  appear  that  the 
remarkable  antiseptic  and  deodorizing  properties  of  the  gastric  juice 
are  intimately  a.ssociated  with,  and  dependent  upon,  its  acid. 

We  are  continually  introducing  with  our  food,  into  our  organism, 
moulds  and  yeasts  and  bacteria,  which,  but  for  the  action  of  the  acid 
of  the  gastric  juice,  would  set  up  fermentations  of  various  kinds, 
or  whicn  developing  within  the  organism,  would  be  the  cause  of 
numerous  zymotic  diseases  from  which  we  are  more  or  less  protected. 
Amongst  the  numerous  protective  agencies  which  are  at  work  pre- 
serving the  organism  against  the  inroads  of  putrefactive  and  patho- 
genic bacteria,  the  influence  of  the  gastric  juice  must  therefore  not 
be  lost  sight  of  or  underrated. 

Bnaca's  viawi.         Bunge  has,  in  his  Text-book,  discussed  in  his  habitually 

interesting,  original  and  instructive  manner,  the  capital 
importance  of  the  acid  of  the  gastric  juice,  arguing  that  the  antiseptic 
action  of  the  juice  is  even  more  important  than  its  function  as  a  proteo- 
lytic agent.  He  says : — ''A  strong  point  in  favour  of  the  view  that  the 
antiiseptic   action  of  the  gastric  juice  constitutes  its  chief  impoi*tauce  is 

^  See  y.  Jacksoh,  Clinical  Dioffnons,  p.  104. 
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found  in  the  fact  that  in  a  whole  series  of  the  lower  animals  the  oom- 
mencement  of  the  alimentary  canal  secretes  a  fluid  very  rich  in  mineral 
acid,  but  containing  no  ferment  and  having  no  special  action  on  the 
food^"  In  illustration  of  his  view,  Bunge  refers  to  the  remarkable  obser- 
vations fii*8t  made  by  Troschel  and  Boedeker',  which  were  afterwards 
fully  confirmed  by  de  Luca  and  Pauceri'  on  the  acid  secretion  of  Dolium 
galea,  which  will  be  referred  to  in  detail  in  a  subsequent  secticm  of  the 
present  volume.  It  appears  to  the  Author  that  whilst  the  value  of  the 
germicidal  and  antiseptic  action  of  the  gastric  juice  rests  upon  well-ascer- 
tained facts  and  cannot  be  gainsaid,  yet  the  estimate  formed  by  Professor 
Bunge  as  to  the  preponderating  importance  of  this  function,  compared 
with  the  proteolytic  action  of  the  gastric  juice,  is  an  exaggerated  one. 
The  acid  secretion  in  Dolium  and  other  invertebrates  is  related  to  the  ex- 
ternal requirements  of  the  creature,  and  not  to  its  digestive  acts;  it  enables 
it,  in  its  search  for  abode  and  protection  to  erode  the  chalky  formations 
which  surround  it,  and  we  may  assume,  perhaps,  that  it  also  furnishes  it 
with  a  chemical  agent  of  offence  and  defence.  May  we  not  in  the  acid 
secretion  of  Dolium  see  an  analogy  to  the  venomous  secretions  which  cha- 
racterise so  many  vertebrate  and  invertebrate  animals?  If  indeed  we 
determine  to  establish  our  opinion  as  to  the  relative  importance  of  the 
various  functions  of  the  alimentary  canal  on  the  basis  of  comparative 
physiology,  we  shall  be  forced  to  a  conclusion  very  different  from  that  of 
Professor  Bunge.  The  characteiistic  digestive  process  in  invertebrata  is, 
as  we  shall  see,  one  which  proceeds  in  alkaline  and  not  acid  media,  and 
which  bears  most  resemblance  to  the  pancreatic  digestion  of  vertebrates. 

AntiieDtio  ^  series  of  interesting  researches  has  been  carried 

action  of  gas-    ^^^  ^^  which  the  antiseptic  action  of  the  gastric  juice 
trio  jQloe  in^    is  indirectly  estimated,  under  various  conditions,  by  a 
flnenoes      tiie    study  of  the  urinary  constituents. 
^h^feA^^  luisA         When  discussing  the  putrefactive  changes  which 
^      *  '  occur  in  the  intestinal  canal,  it  will  be  pointed  out 

that,  as  a  result  of  the  action  of  putrefactive  bacteria,  there  are 
formed  certain  phenols,  of  which  the  chief  are  phenol  and  cresol,  and 
particularly  two  well-characterised  bodies  of  foul  odour,  indol  and 
skatol. 

The  bodies  which  have  been  named  are  in  part  excreted  in  the 
faeces,  but  in  part  are  absorbed,  and  entering  the  blood  are  excreted 
as  constituents  of  the  urine,  in  the  form  of  so-called  ethereal  sul- 
phates. Thus  phenol,  C.H^ .  OH,  is  principally  excreted  as  phenol- 
sulphuric   acid,  C^Hj .  OSO,OH :   cresol  (methyl-phenol)  as   cresol- 

sulphuric  acid,  C^^^v  q^  qtt.     Indol,  ^e^^v  nh""  ""    '  ^^  ^^^  of  all 


^  Bunge,  Physiological  and  Pathological  Chemistry,  English  translation.  YoL  i. 
p.  158. 

>  Troschel,  Poggendorff's  Annalen,  Vol.  xcui.  (1854),  p.  614,  and  Joum,  /.  prakt. 
Chemie,  Vol.  Lxin.  (1864),  p.  170. 

s  de  Luca  et  Panceri,  Comptes  Rendus,  Vol.  lxv.  (1887),  pp.  577  and  712.  An  ab- 
stract of  these  researches,  written  by  the  Author,  appeared  in  the  first  volume  of  the 
Journal  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology. 
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converted,  in  the  organism,  into  indoxyl  CJl4\^rT^^l^'      ,  and 
this  body  enters  the  urine  as  indoxyl-sulphuric  acid, 

p  „  /C(0 .  SO,H)  =  CH 

Similarly,  skatol   ()8-methyl-indol),  a  body   characterised   by   a 

foetid,  foetal  odour  C.H«v  xtit      iL^      ,  after  conversion  into  skat- 

•      NJMrl — -^ 

oxyl,  is  excreted  chiefly,  as  skatoxyl-sulphuric  acid. 

By  repeated  investigations  it  has  been  shewn  that  when  the  con- 
tents of  the  intestinal  canal  are  disinfected,  as  by  the  administration 
of  calomel,  naphthalin,  yS-naphthol,  &c.,  the  excretion  of  the  ethereal 
sulphates  by  the  kidneys  ceasea  Resting  on  the  basis  of  these  facts 
are  the  investigations,  now  to  be  referred  to,  in  which  the  dis- 
infecting action  of  the  gastric  juice  was  determined  by  the  estimation 
of  the  ethereal  sulphates  of  the  urine. 

Wasbutzki^  determined  the  ratio  of  the  quantity  of  sulphuric 
acid  present  in  the  form  of  ethereal  sulphates,  to  the  total  quantity 
of  sulphuric  acid  in  the  urine,  in  a  series  of  cases  where  abnormal 
fermentations  occurred  in  the  stomach.  In  these  cases  he  also  deter- 
mined the  nature  and  amount  of  the  acids  in  the  gastric  juice.  He 
found  that  the  ethereal  sulphates  were  increased  in  amount  in 
cases  of  acid  fermentations  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  due  to 
bacterial  action,  the  hydrochloric  acid  of  the  gastric  juice  being 
either  absent  or  in  greatly  diminished  amount.  In  cases,  however, 
of  fermentations  due  to  the  developement  of  torula  in  the  stomach, 
he  found  an  absence  of  ethereal  sulphates  in  the  urine.  In  these 
cases  the  gastric  juice  was  abnormally  acid,  and  contained  an  excess 
of  hydrochloric  acid.  From  Wasbutzki's  researches,  it  would  appear, 
however,  that  large  quantities  of  lactic  and  butyric  acid  in  the 
stomach  contents  may  exert  the  same  influence  on  the  putrefactive 
bacterial  processes  in  the  alimentary  canal  as  is  normally  exerted 
by  hydrochloric  acid. 

A.  Rast'  attempted  to  determine  the  antiseptic  action  of  the 
gastric  juice  by  administering  such  quantities  of  alkalies  to  healthy 
men  as  sufficed  to  render  their  urine  neutral  or  alkaline.  He  found 
that  under  this  treatment  the  ratio  of  the  ethereal  sulphuric  acid  to 
the  total  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  excreted  was  largely  increased ; 
and  that  whenever  the  acidity  of  the  gastric  juice  was  more  or  less 
diminished,  the  efifect  was  made  obvious  in  this  way. 


1  M.  Wasbatzki,  *  Ueber  den  Einflass  von  Magengahrongen  auf  die  Faulnissvor- 
gange  im  Darmcanale.'    Archivf,  experim.  Patholog.  u,  Pharmakol. 

*  A.  East,  *  Ueber  die  quantitative  Bemessung  der  antiseptischen  Leistnng  des 
liagensaf tea. '  FesUchrift  2.  Eriiffnung  d.  Allgem,  Krankenhamea  zii  HanUmrg-Eppen- 
darf,  1889  (Sep.  Abd.).  Abstracted  by  Professor  Andreasoh,  in  Maly's  Jakretbericht 
for  1889.    Vol.  xix.  p.  271. 
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It  is  through  failure  to  arrest  the  developement  of  the  organisms 
which  are  the  cause  of  acetic,  lactic,  butyric  and  similar  fermentations 
that  the  feebly  acid  gastric  juice  secreted  in  morbid  conditions  of  the 
organism  and  of  the  stomach  reacts  injuriously  upon  its  functions, 
bringing  about  catarrhal  conditions  which  are  associated  with  various 
dyspeptic  manifestations.  Amongst  these  manifestations  are  promi- 
nently observed  such  as  are  due  to  the  action  of  the  organic  acids 
which  are  the  products  of  abnormal  fermentations. 

^^        .  Ewald  pointed  out  that  the  hydrochloric  acid  of 

aoid  of  gastric  normal  gastric  juice  possessed  the  property  of  checking 
Jvice  In  cbedc-  the  production  of  lactic  and  acetic  acids\  His  state- 
lug  fermenta-  ments  have  received  confirmation  from  the  researches 
*^<«-  of  Hirschfeld"  and  of  Felix  O.  Cohn. 

The  former  writer  added  artificial  gastric  juice,  containing  varying 
quantities  of  hydrochloric  acid,  to  culture  solutions  which  had  been 
inoculated  with  Badll,  acid,  lad,  (Hueppe)  or  with  sour  milk,  and 
determined  by  titration  the  quantity  of  lactic  acid  formed.  He 
found  that  from  001  to  0*02  per  cent,  of  HCl  suflBced  to  slow,  very 
powerfully,  the  developement  of  lactic  acid ;  the  same  effect  was 
observed  in  the  case  of  the  acetic  fermentation. 

Felix  O.  Cohn',  from  a  series  of  experiments  similar  to  those  of 
Hirschfeld,  arrived  at  the  following  conclusions:  1st.  That  pepsin 
does  not  inhibit  the  formation  of  acetic  and  lactic  acida  2nd.  That 
even  mere  traces  of  hydrochloric  acid  hinder  the  acetic  fermentation. 
3rd.  That  whilst  hydrochloric  acid  hinders  the  developement  of  the 
lactic  fermentation,  as  much  as  0*7  per  cent,  is  required  in  order  to 
arrest  it. 

A  considerable  number  of  bacteriological  investigations  have 
been  made  on  the  micro-organisms  which  occur  in  the  healthy 
human  stomach,  but  the  results  have  been  by  no  means  concordant 
Capitan  and  Moreau^  found  only  three  micro-organisms  in  their 
examinations  of  the  stomach  contents  of  thirty  healthy  human  beings ; 
two  of  these  organisms  were  varieties  of  yeast  and  one  a  bacillus, 
somewhat  broader  than  the  tubercle  bacillus,  forming  colonies  and 
liquefying  gelatine.  Abelous^  on  the  other  hand,  succeeded  in 
discovering  16  micro-organisms,  of  which  7  are  known,  to  wit, 
Sarcina  ventrictdi^y  BacUltts  pyocyaneus,  Bacteriv/m  ku^tis  a&i^ogenes 

1  Ewald,  Berliner  Klin.  Wochenschrift  1886,  No.  48. 

3  E.  Hirsohfeld,  *Ueber  die  Einwirkung  des  kunstliohen  Magensaftea  aaf  EssigBaure- 
and  Milchsauzegahrung.*    Pflilger's  Archiv,  Vol.  xlyii.  510—542. 

>  Felix  0.  Cohn,  *  Ueber  die  Einwirkung  des  ktinstlichen  Magensaftes  anf  Essig- 
saure-  und  Milohsauregahrong.'    Zeitsckri/tf.  pkytiolog.  Cherme^  Vol.  xiv.  74 — 105. 

*  Capitan  et  Moreau.     Comptes  Hendtu  de  la  SociiU  de  Biologie^  41.  25. 

^  Abelous.     Comptes  Rendus  de  la  SocUti  de  Biologie,  41.  86. 

'  Sarcina  yentriouli  received  the  name  which  it  now  bears  from  John  €K>od8ir,  who 
first  discovered  it  in  the  vomited  matters  of  certain  cases  of  dyspepsia  {Edinburgh 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal^  Vol.  lvii.  (1842)  p.  430).  Sarcina  is  an  alga,  and  after 
its  discovery  by  Goodsir  was  recognised  as  identical  with  the  alga  discovered  by  Von 
Meyen  in  1829  and  named  by  him  MerUmopedia  punctata  (see  Article  '  Verdauung '  in 
Wagner's  HandwOrterbuch). 
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(von  Eschricht),  Badllua  svhtilis,  B.  mycoidea,  B.  cumylobacter, 
Vibrio  rugula'y  in  addition  to  these  well-known  organisms,  there 
occurred  also  one  coccus  and  eight  bacilli.  All  these  organisms, 
according  to  Abelous,  resist  the  action  of  artificial  gastric  juice, 
containing  17  per  thousand  of  HCl*. 

The   action  of   the    gastric  juice    on    pathogenic 
niMe^^^^    organisms  naturally  offers  the  greatest  interest,  and  has 
on  pathocanto    ^^^  ^^^  subject  of  many  investigations. 
orgaiiimB.  Amongst  the  first  to  deal  with  the  subject  in  a 

thoroughly  satisfactory  manner  were  Falk  and  Frank. 
Falk'  found  that  the  Bacillus  anthracis  (the  pathogenic  organism 
which  occasions  the  so-called  '  splenic  fever '  of  cattle,  *  Milzbrand ' 
or  '  Gharbon ')  is  not  acted  upon  oy  the  saliva,  the  pancreatic  juice  or 
the  bile,  but  that  it  is  readily  destroyed  by  the  action  of  the  gastric  * 
jnice,  although  the  spores  which  the  bacillus  may  contain  usually 
escape  destruction.  Falk  found  that  the  Tubercle  bacillus  was  not 
affected  by  any  of  the  digestive  juices,  including  the  gastric  juice, 
though  it  readily  succumbs  to  the  putrefactive  process. 

Frank's  researches*  fully  corroborated  the  observations  of  Falk, 
both  in  the  case  of  the  Tubercle  bacillus  and  in  that  of  the  B. 
anthracis,  and,  like  Falk,  Frank  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
action  of  the  digestive  juices  opposed  no  very  general  and  effectual 
resistance  to  the  inroads  of  infecting  pathogenic  organisms. 

Since  the  date  of  these  researches  many  observers  have  ex- 
perimented in  the  same  direction,  and  with  the  more  interesting  of 
their  results  we  shall  now  deal. 

The  experiments  and  observations  of  Nicati  and  Rietsch  and  of 
Koch  himself  have  established  that  the  Comma  bacillus  of  Koch, 
which  has  now  been  proved,  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  to  be  the 
pathogenic  organism  of  Asiatic  cholera,  is  readily  destroyed  by  the 
action  of  the  gastric  juice,  and  indeed  by  dilute  solutions  of  hydro- 
chloric acid.  We  are  thus  enabled  to  explain  satisfactorily  the 
difficulty  which  hajs  been  experienced  in  communicating  cholera  to 
animals  (and  even  to  man)  by  the  administration  of  pure  cultures  of 
the  Comma  bacillus.  The  experiments  of  Nicati  and  Rietsch^  have 
however  shewn  that  if  the  stomach  be  washed  out  with  alkaline 
solutions,  so  as  to  abolish  the  acid  reaction  imparted  to  it  by  the 
gastric  juice,  the  introduction  of  cultures  of  the  Comma  bacillus  is 
in  some  cases  followed  by  the  invasion  of  symptoms  akin  to  those  of 

1  The  reader  may  wish  to  refer  to  a  paper  by  W.  de  Bary  entitled  '  Beitrage  zur 
Kenntniss  der  niederen  Organismen  im  Mageninhalte.'  Archiv  /.  exp.  Pathol,  und 
PharmakoloffU,  Vol.  xx  (1885),  p.  248. 

s  Falk  'IJeber  das  Verhalten  von  Infectionsstoffen  im  Verdaaungscanale,'  Virchow's 
Archiv,  Vol.  zciii  (1883),  p.  117. 

s  Edmund  Frank  '  Ueber  das  Verhalten  von  Infectionsstoffen  gegeniiber  den 
Verdaaongssaften,'  Deutsche  Med,  Wochensehri/t,  1884,  No.  20. 

*  W.  Nioati  and  N.  Kietsch,  Revtte  Scient.  1884,  p.  658;  Comptet  Rendtu,  Vol.  xoix. 
p.  921. 
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cholera;  the  same  result  follows  the  introduction  of  pure  cultures 
into  the  intestine.  These  interesting  facts  appear,  at  first  sight,  to 
stand  in  opposition  to  the  belief  or,  rather  we  should  say,  to  the 
decisive  experience  of  the  most  careful  and  trustworthy  observers, 
that  the  contagium  of  cholera  is  in  general  introduced  into  the 
organism  through  the  alimentary  canal.  A  little  reflection  will, 
however,  readily  dispose  of  the  apparent  inconsistency  between  the 
results  of  the  experimental  researches  of  R.  Koch^  and  of  Nicati  and 
Rietsch  and  the  experience  of  physicians. 

Drinking  water  contaminated  by  the  dejections  of  cholera 
patients  appears  to  be,  in  the  immense  majority  of  cases,  the  medium 
of  infection.  Water  is  continually  introduced  into  the  stomach  at  a 
time  when  digestion  is  in  abeyance  and  the  organ  free  from  gastric 
juice ;  moreover,  the  dilution  which  any  trace  of  acid  must  undergo 
when  considerable  quantities  of  water  are  drunk  will  eventually 
serve  to  protect  the  cholera  bacilli  of  which  the  water  is  the 
vehicle. 

The  bacilli  which  are  apparently  directly,  or  through  the  products 
of  their  vital  activity,  the  materies  morbi  of  typhoid  (B.  typhi),  of 
diphtheria  (Loffler's  d,\  and  of  tetanus  (B.  tetani  of  Kitasato)  are  all, 
apparently,  injuriously  affected  or  destroyed  by  digestion  in  gastric 
juice.  In  the  presence  of  albuminous  substances,  the  hydrochloric 
acid  of  the  gastric  juice,  which  combines  with  them,  loses  to  some 
extent  its  efficacy  as  a  germ  destroyer,  and  the  organisms,  above 
referred  to,  may  thus  retain  their  pathogenic  activity. 


Gastric  Digestion  in  Special  Diseases. 


1.     Odstric  Digestion  in  Fevers, 

This  has  been  made  the  subject  of  experimental  inquiries  and 
direct  observations.  We  may  siE^y,  in  general,  that  in  febrile  affections 
the  quantity  of  gastric  juice  is  diminished :  that  the  hydrochloric 
acid  is  often  altogether  absent  or  very  much  diminished:  that  the 
pepsin  on  the  other  hand  is  not  altered ^  The  reaction  of  the  gastric 
juice  was  sometimes  found  neutral  or  even  alkaline  (Uffelmann),  and 
in  a  case  reported  by  von  den  Velden'  the  acid  reaction  was  due  to 
lactic  acid  (the  case  was  one  of  typhoid). 

With  these  results  agree  well  the  facts  ascertained  by  Manassein^ 
who  made  animals  febrile  by  injecting  putrid  matter  into  the  blood 

^  R.  Koch,  Deutsche  med.  Wocheruchrift,  1SS4,  No.  45. 

•  Leube,  Volkmanri's  klin,  Vortriige^  No.  62. 
»  Berlin,  klin,  Wochemchnft,  1877,  No.  42. 

*  Virchow's  Archiv^  Vol.  66,  p.  413. 
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and  found  that  the  collected  gastric  juice  only  possessed  digestive 
properties  when  HCl  was  added  to  it. 

More  recent  observations  however  shew  that  there  are  ex- 
ception&  Sassezkis^  examined  the  gastric  juice  in  nine  persons 
suffering  from  febrile  affections  and  found  the  HCl  only  very  much 
diminished  in  those  cases  where  there  was,  besides,  a  very  marked 
dyspepsia.  Edinger^  examined  several  cases  of  fever  (one  case  of 
typhoid  with  vomiting,  two  cases  of  recurrent  fever,  and  one  of 
intermittent)  and  found  hydrochloric  acid  present  in  all. 


2.     Gastric  Digestion  in  Dyspepsia, 

Clinically  considered,  dyspepsia,  or  indigestion,  denotes  a  complex 
of  symptoms  common  to  various  disorders,  characterized  principally 
by  abnormalities  in  the  gastric  digestion.  Having  regard  to  these 
symptoms  we  may  still  adhere  to  the  time-honoured  classification 
of  dyspepsia  into  flatulent  dyspepsia,  acid  dyspepsia  and  atonic 
dyspepsia. 

FiatniAnt  The  causes  of  this  form  of  indigestion  are  numerous, 

^^y^^D^fp"^  and  may  be  due  either  to  an  improper  diet,  either  as 
regards  quality  or  quantity :  to  acute  or  chronic  catarrh  of  the 
stomach,  to  atrophy  of  the  glandular  elements,  changes  in  the 
muscular  coat,  presence  of  ulcer,  cicatrix  of  an  ulcer,  or  cancer  of  the 
stomach,  to  a  diseased  condition  of  other  parts  of  the  digestive  tract 
(insufficient  mastication,  disturbances  of  salivary,  pancreatic  or 
biliary  secretion):  to  general  diseases  (anaemia,  gout,  tuberculosis), 
or  to  diseases  of  other  organs  (diseases  of  uterus,  cardiac  diseases, 
nervous  disorders). 

The  changes  in  gastric  digestion  are  due  to  fermentative  changes 
which  the  ingested  food  undergoes  and  are  brought  about  either 
by  the  character  of  the  food,  the  insufficiency  of  hydrochloric  acid  in 
the  gastric  juice,  or  the  prolonged  stay  of  the  food  in  the  stomach ; 
hence  this  form  of  dyspepsia,  when  very  marked,  is  almost  always 
associated  with  dilatation  of  the  stomach. 

The  only  points,  which  we  need  consider,  concern :  (1)  vomited 
matter,  (2)  condition  of  the  gastric  juice,  (3)  flatulence. 

1.  Vomited  matter.  Vomiting  is  a  usual  symptom  of  this 
form  of  dyspepsia ;  if  but  little  dilatation  of  the  stomach  exists,  the 
vomited  matters  are  small  in  quantity,  consist  of  food  either  un- 
altered or  often  in  a  state  of  fermentation,  frothy  and  smelling  of 
yeast,  or  of  an  acid  or  rancid  smell ;  sometimes  there  is  an  admixture 
of  bile,  at  other  times  of  masses  of  mucus. 

Microscopically  we  find  large  masses  of  sarcina  and  of  torula, 
besides  the  elements  of  undigested  food. 

^  St  Petersbargtr  med.  Wochenschrift,  1879. 

'  Deutsch.  Arckiv  f,  klin,  Med,  Vol.  mx.  p.  566. 
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/  Chemical  examination  shews  the  presence  of  acetic,  lactic,  and 
butyric  acids.  The  hydrochloric  acid  is  either  altogether  absent  or 
present  only  in  small  quantities;  pepsin,  according  to  Eussmaul, 
is  always  present.  Kussmaul  found  it  absent  only  in  one  case,  in 
which  enormous  masses  of  a  fungus  were  contained  in  the  stomach. 

The  acids  present  are  the  result  of  fermentation  of  the  ingested 
carbohydrates,  as  was  first  pointed  out  by  Frerichs;  this  would 
explain,  on  the  one  hand,  the  presence  of  lactic  and  butyric  acids 
(as  well  as  COj  and  H),  while  on  the  other  hand  the  alcoholic 
and  acetous  fermentations  would  result  in  the  appearance  of  alcohol, 
CO,  and  acetic  acid  as  final  products.  Both  these  forms  of  fermen- 
tation may  go  on  at  the  same  time^  Besides  these  acids,  we  find 
unaltered  albumen,  sugar,  and  starch  present  in  the  vomited 
matter. 

If  dilatation  of  the  stomach  be  excessive,  or  if  almost  complete 
mechanical  obstruction  exist,  as  in  cases  of  cancer  of,  or  cicatrix  at 
the  pylorus,  the  vomited  matters,  or  the  stomach  contents  which  can 
be  withdrawn  by  the  stomach  tube,  may  amount  to  a  large  volume 
(2 — 4  litres).  When  allowed  to  stand,  they  usually  separate  into 
three  layers :  an  upper  one,  consisting  of  frothy  mucus,  a  subjacent 
la\er  of  liquid,  and  a  sedimentary  stratum  at  the  bottom,  containing 
solid  masses  and  particles. 

The  gases  which  are  evolved  in  this  form  of  dyspepsia  have 
sometimes  a  composition  similar  to  that  of  the  atmospheric  air, 
except  that  they  contain  more  CO,;  when,  however,  the  fermentation 
process  is  fully  developed  they  consist  chiefly  of  H  and  CO,. 

According  to  Popofif',  in  some  cases,  an  inflammable  gas  is  evolved 
(Frerichs,  Friedresch,  Ewald*),  which  proved  to  be  marsh  gas.  Hoppe 
Seyler  believes  that  this  gas  is  derived  from  the  intestines  and  is 
not  formed  in  the  stomach  (?) 

The  following  numbers  exhibit  the  composition  of  the  mixed  gas, 
in  cases  of  this  kind. 

Frerichs  Popoff  Schultze 

CO,  in  100  parts  20-57 12-82 26-56  in  100  parts. 

H 20-57 32-32 3230 

CH, 10-75  0-34 

O 6-52 7-90 7-36 

N 41-39 46-96 3344 

In  the  cases  we  are  now  considering,  pyrosis  is  often  a  symptom 
in  addition  to  vomiting. 

If  the  gastric  juice  be  examined  (by  means  of  stomach-pump  or 
stomach  tube)  several  hours  after  the  patient  has  vomited,  it  is  found 
to  contain  only  traces  of  hydrochloric  acid,  while  pepsin  is  present. 

1  Sohultzen,  Archivf,  Anat  u.  Phytiolog.  1864,  p.  691. 
3  BerL  hliniKhe  Wochentckr.  1870,  Nos.  88  and  40. 
^  Archivf,  Anat.  u.  PhynoL  1874. 
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AcW  This  form  of  dyspepsia  may  often  occur  in  perfectly 

Disyvyiia.  healthy  persons;   at  other  times  it  is  associated  with 

catarrh  of  the  stomach  and  other  disorders.  The  vomited  matter 
often  consists  of  a  clear  fluid,  mixed  with  more  or  less  mucus  and  is 
of  intensely  acid  character.  It  has  been  supposed  by  most  observers 
that  the  acidity  is  due  to  lactic  acid  (Richet,  loc,  dt.)]  this  seems 
to  be  especially  the  case  if  much  mucus  be  present.  McNaught^ 
found  however  in  several  cases  the  acidity  due  to  increased  HCl 
(often  amounting  to  2*7  per  mill.).  Sir  W.  Roberts  has  fully  con- 
firmed the  observation  of  McNaught.  He  has  drawn  particular 
attention  to  the  sudden  paroxysmal  attacks  of  cramp  of  the  stomach, 
which  are  apt  to  occur  in  the  course  of  acid  dyspepsia  and  for  which 
he  would  retain  the  term  of  *  pyrosis*  which  has  been  somewhat 
vaguely  employed.  In  connection  with  these  paroxysmal  attacks  of 
cramp,  a  sudden  gush  of  saliva  into  the  mouth  is  very  frequent,  and 
Sir  W.  Roberts  has  found  that  the  saliva  is  in  some  cases  of  remark- 
able alkalinity,  able  to  neutralise  01 25  per  cent,  of  HCl.  The 
secretion  of  this  alkaline  saliva  is  the  concomitant  of  the  pouring 
out  of  a  highly  acid  gastric  juice'. 

Atonic  As  this  form  of  dyspepsia  is   often   dependent  on 

'^'^■'^*'****"  general  malnutrition,  due  to  some  altered  innervation 
of  the  secreting  apparatus  (nervous  dyspepsia),  the  changes  in  the 
gastric  digestion  are  similar  to  those  seen  in  anaemia.  In  these 
cases  the  gastric  secretion  is  deficient  in  quantity,  the  hydrochloric 
acid  being  often  only  found  in  traces.  In  some  cases,  the  reaction 
of  gastric  juice  is  however  distinctly  acid,  but  this  is  due  to  the 
presence  of  lactic*acid  in  large  proportions.  As  in  atonic  dyspepsia, 
Pavy  often  found  increased  secretion  of  saliva,  this  may  possibly 
account  for  the  abnormal  fermentation  and  with  it  the  presence  of 
lactic  acid.  In  many  cases  however  the  salivary  secretion  is  not  in- 
creased (Wilson  Fox). 

i>y"iw«**  to  Any  cause  which  profoundly  disturbs  the  nutrition 

touS!!!1»«  ^^  ^^^  body  may  act  as  a  predisposing  cause  of  con- 
sumption. Disturbances  of  digestion  are  very  fre- 
quently precursors  of  the  disease,  and  presumably  favour  the  infection 
of  the  organism.  Such  being  the  case,  we  should  expect  to  find 
abnormalities  in  gastric  digestion  in  a  considerable  proportion  of 
cases  of  pulmonary  consumption. 

If  we  consider,  moreover,  that  as  a  result  of  the  tubercular  pro- 
cesses a  condition  of  secondary  anaemia  is  very  frequent  in  phthisis, 
we  shall  be  led  to  surmise  that  gastric  digestion  will  be  found  to  be 
abnormal  even  in  a  larger  number  of  cases  than  those  in  which 
dyspepsia  appears  to  have  been  a  marked  etiological  factor.  The 
observations  made  by  Brieger',  bear  out  the  surmise. 

^  Brit.  Med.  Journal,  Dec.  30,  1882. 

'  Koberts,  Lectures  on  Dietetics  atid  Dyspepsia,  London,  1885.    See  p.  81  et  seq, 
'  Brieger  *Ueber  die  Fonctionen  des  Ifagens  bei  Phthisis  Polmonom,*  Deutsche 
med,  Wochensekrift,  1889,  No.  14. 
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Brieger  made  300  examinations  of  the  ^tric  juice,  secreted  after 
test  meals,  in  a  series  of  64  cases  of  Phthisis.  In  severe  cases,  only 
about  16  per  cent,  exhibited  a  normal  digestion,  the  remainder 
suffering  from  a  more  or  less  marked  insufficiency  of  the  digestive 
process.  In  9*6  per  cent  of  these  cases  there  was  absence  of  the 
normal  constituents  of  the  gastric  juice. 

In  cases  of  medium  gravity,  33  per  cent,  alone  secreted  a  normal 
gastric  juice,  all  the  remainder  suffering  more  or  less  seriously  from 
gastric  affections,  while  in  6*6  per  cent,  the  secretion  of  a  juice 
occurred  in  which  the  normal  constituents  were  absent. 

The  observations  of  Brieger  have  been  fully  confirmed  by  Hilde- 
brandS  and  agree  in  the  main  with  the  experience  of  physicians 
specially  conversant  with  phthisis. 

3.    Odstric  Digestion  in  other  Diseases  of  the  Stomdch. 

Qi^g^e  The   vomited   matter  consists  of  undigested  food 

cataniL  often  mixed  with  bile  and  mucus. 

The  gastric  juice  is  diminished  in  quantity,  and  if  there  be  much 
fever  the  hydrochloric  acid  is  absent. 

The  stomach  is  also  lined  by  large  quantities  of  a  thick  tenacious 
mucus.  (Direct  observation  by  Beaumont  in  the  case  of  A.  St 
Martin.)  In  cases  of  alcoholic  origin  the  stomach  contents  may  con- 
tain large  quantities  of  acetic  acid. 

In  acute  gastritis,  produced  experimentally  by  alcohol,  etc., 
Ebstein  and  Qrutzner'  found,  on  examining  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  stomach  hardened  in  alcohol,  that  the  chief  -cells  were  small, 
granular,  and  stained  deeply  with  carmine ;  presented,  indeed,  in  a 
marked  degree  the  appearance  of  'active'  gland  cells,  a  granular  and 
shrivelled  condition  of  the  chief  cells ;  he  believed  this  to  be  due  to  a 
continuous  formation  and  secretion  of  very  small  quantities  of  pepsin. 
The  administration  of  large  quantities  of  alcohol  produce  all  the 
symptoms  of  acute  gastric  catarrh  with  diminished  secretion  of  gastric 
juice. 

oiironio  We   have  here  either  the   symptoms  of  flatulent 

Owtrto  dyspepsia  with  the  changes  described  above,  or,  in  cases 

Catarrb.  ^f  y^jy  j^jjg  gtanding,  those  of  atonic  dyspepsia. 

aartrio  The  changes  in  gastric  digestion  vary  according  to 

Ulcer.  the  symptoms. 

At  times,  gastric  digestion  is  perfectly  normal,  at  other  times  we 
have  symptoms  of  atonic  dyspepsia  with  corresponding  change  in 
the  secretion;  when  ulcer  has  undergone  cicatrization,  and  is  so 
situated  as  thereby  to  cause  mechanical  obstruction  to  the  passsLge  of 

1  Hildebrand,  '  Zar  Eenntnise  der  Magenverdanang  bei  Pthifiikem,'  Deutsche  med. 
Wochenschrift,  1889,  No.  16. 

'  Pfluger*B  ArchiVj  Vol.  yi.  p.  1  and  Vol.  vin.  p.  122,  see  also  Griitzner,  Neue  Unter- 
auchungen  iiber  die  Bildung  und  AusBcheidung  de9  Pepsin. 
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food,  we  have  the  symptoms  of  flatulent  dyspepsia.  '*  According  to 
Riegel,  in  cases  of  round  vlcer  of  the  stomach,  ilie  add  constituents 
of  the  gastric  juice  are  greatly  in  excess,  and  the  fact  has  been  further 
established  by  the  observations  of  Eorczynski^  Jaworski  and  many 
others^"  The  vomiting  of  blood  is  the  most  prominent  symptom  ; 
the  hlood  vomited  is  either  red,  fluid,  unaltered  (erosion  of  a  large 
blood-vessel)  or  coagulated  and  dark,  fluid  and  acid  (change  brought 
about  by  contact  with  the  gastric  juice). 

ouoer  of  The  changes  in  gastric  digestion  wUl  vary  here  also, 

ttw  stomadii.  according  to  the  symptoms,  and  any  of  the  changes 
described  under  the  different  forms  of  dyspepsia  may  be  observed. 
The  vomited  blood  appears  here,  from  its  prolonged  contact  with  the 
gastric  juice  and  from  the  fact  that  the  haemorrhage  is  rarely  profuse, 
in  the  form  of  the  coffee-ground  vomiting. 

Von  den  Velden*  found  in  8  cases  of  cancer  of  pylorus  (in  5  of 
which  the  diagnosis  was  verified  post  mortem)  that  the  gastric  juice 
obtained  by  means  of  the  stomach-pump,  contained  no  trace  of  hydro- 
chloric acid;  in  all  of  these  there  was  considerable  dilatation  of 
stomach,  but  no  pyrexia,  and  he  believes  the  absence  of  the  HCl 
to  be  an  important  point  in  the  differential  diagnosis  between  cancer 
and  other  affections  of  the  stomach.  In  all  these  cases  he  examined 
the  gastric  juice  repeatedly,  but  always  with  the  same  result. 
Rosenstein'  could  not  verify  these  observations.  In  one  case  at  the 
Manchester  Infirmary  where  the  symptoms  during  life  were  those  of 
pyloric  cancer  and  where  the  HCl  was  always  found  absent  in  re- 
peated examinations,  the  post  mortem  examination  shewed  the 
presence  of  a  sarcomatous  tumor  at  the  upper  end  of  jejunum,  while 
the  stomach  was  free  from  disease. 

In  general  the  experience  of  physicians  appears  to  be  that  in 
cancer  of  the  stomach  the  colour  reactions  due  to  hydrochloric  acid 
are  either  feeble  or  absent,  and  the  non-discovery  of  hydrochloric 
add  is  one  point  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  establishing  a 
diagnosis.  In  advanced  cases  of  cancer  of  the  stomach,  the  quantity 
of  pepsin  formed  appears  to  be  exceedingly  scanty,  and  the  rennet- 
ferment,  which  is  a  constant  ingredient  of  normal  gastric  juice,  is 
often  entirely  wanting. 

dagmenktioii         Edinger  and  Riegel  {he.  cit)  found  in  2  cases  total 
ofBtomaoii.     absence  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

It  was  stated  by  Fenwick  that  in  this  affection  pep- 
^^j^^*®^  sin  is  absent  or  present  only  in  very  small  quantities, 
t^pmi^^ii  and  the  observations  of  W.  Jaworski  confirm  the  asser- 

tion*. 

^  V.  Jacksch,  Medical  Diagnons,  p.  96. 

*  DeuUeK  Arckivf,  kliniacJie  Medicine  Vol.  zzin.  p.  369. 
'  See  Article  'Dyspepsia'  in  Enlenborg's  Cyclopaedia, 

*  W.  Jaworski,   <Zur  Diagnose  des  atrophischen  Magenoatairhs^'  Wiener  med. 
PreiMe,  1888,  Nob.  48  and  49. 
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Sect.  16.    Directions  for  Laboratory  Work  connected 

WITH  Gastric  Digestion. 

1.  Determination   of  the  Specific    Gravity   of   Oastric    Juice. 

Follow  method  described  in  Vol.  I.,  p.  174. 

2.  Determination  of  Total  Solids  and  fixed  Mineral  Matter. 

Follow  method  described  in  Vol  1.,  p.  177. 

3.     Preparation  of  an  Artificial  Oastric  Juice. 
Follow  methods  1  and  4  described  at  pp.  82  and  83. 


4.    Determination  of  the  degree  of  Acidity  of  the  Oastric  Juice, 
or  of  the  filtered  Contents  of  the  Stom^ach. 

It  is  usual  to  express  the  acidity  of  the  gastric  juice  as  equivalent 
to  n  grm.  of  HCl  in  100  or  1000  parts. 

In  order  to  make  the  determination  there  are  required : 

(1)  A  burette  say  of  30  or  50  ac,  divided  into  tenths  of  a  cubic 
centimetre. 

(2)  A  pipette  which  delivers  10  cubic  centimetres;  it  is  con- 
venient to  have  a  second  which  delivers  5  ac. 

(3)  Beakers. 

(4)  A  decinormal  solution  of  sodium  hydrate. 

(5)  A  neutral  solution  of  litmus  (see  Vol.  I.,  p.  176). 

Process.  The  burette  is  filled  to  the  top  of  the  graduation  with 
the  decinormal  soda  solution.  10  c.c.  of  the  gastric  juice  of  which 
the  acidity  is  to  be  determined  are  placed  in  a  beaker,  and  1  cc. 
of  the  perfectly  neutral  solution  of  litmus  added. 

The  solution  of  caustic  soda  is  then  allowed  to  flow  in  until  the 
red  litmus  is  changed  to  blue.  The  volume  of  the  soda  solution 
used  is  then  determined.  If  n  be  the  number  of  cubic  centimetres 
of  decinormal  soda  used,  and  x  the  amount  of  acid  expressed  as  HCl 
in  1  litre  of  the  gastric  juice, 

a?  =  n  X  0  00365  X  100. 


5.    Determination  of  the  presence  of  free  Hydrochloric  Add,  by 

Colour  Tests. 

Test  separate  small  quantities  of  the  gastric  juice  or  of  the  fluid 
filtered  from  the  contents  of  the  stomach  with  the  various  reagents 
described  in  the  text  (see  page  92,  et  seq.),  but  especially  with 
alcoholic  solution  of  00  Tropaeolin  (see  p.  94). 
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[The  following  is  a  reprint  of  the  directions  for  experiments  on  the 
detection  of  small  quantities  of  acids,  and  on  the  action  of  acid,  alkali  and 
peptone  in  modifying  the  action  of  ptyalin,  drawn  up  bj  Mr  J.  N.  Langlej, 
F.RS.,  for  the  use  of  students  attending  his  advanced  Practical  Course 
in  the  Universitj  of  Cambridge : 

''2.  Detection  of  small  amounts  of  free  HCl.  Tropaeolin  00  is 
changed  in  colour  much  more  rapidly  by  fi^ee  acids  than  by  acid  combina- 
tions, so  that  whilst  small  quantities  of  either  give  an  acid  reaction  with 
litmus,  an  acid  reaction  with  tropaeolin  00  is  given  by  the  former  only. 

*'(a)  The  most  delicate  method  of  detecting  small  quantities  of  free 
acid  is  the  following :  a  saturated  solution  of  tropaeolin  00  is  made  in 
strong  spirit,  a  drop  of  this  is  evaporated  on  a  porcelain  plate  which  is 
placed  in  a  chamber  at  about  40"  C,  and  to  the  dried  tropaeolin  is  added 
a  small  drop  of  the  fluid  supposed  to  contain  free  acid  ;  at  once,  or  as  the 
fluid  evaporates,  the  yellow  tropaeolin  becomes  of  a  violet  or  purple  tint  if 
free  acid  is  present     HCl  0'005  p.o.  can  thus  be  detected. 

"  {b)  When  the  percentage  of  HCl  is  somewhat  greater  than  this,  it  is 
simpler  to  pour  a  little  of  the  solution  into  a  test  tube,  containing  a  small 
amount  of  a  saturated  aqueous  solution  of  tropaeolin  00,  when  the  yellow 
colour  is  changed  to  orange.  About  0*01  p.c.  HCl  and  0*06  p.c.  lactic  acid 
can  thus  be  detected  :  the  colour  produced  by  lactic  acid  is  removed  by 
ether,  that  produced  by  HCl  is  not,  unless  the  amount  of  HCl  be  very 
small. 

"  (c)  Paper  soaked  in  tropaeolin  00  and  dried  becomes  brownish  and, 
on  drying,  lilac  or  violet  when  a  drop  containing  free  acid  is  placed  on  it. 

'*  3.  Methyl-violet  is  also  used  by  method  {b)  to  detect  small  quanti- 
ties of  free  acid,  this  colour  is  changed  to  blue  in  the  presence  of  not  less 
than  0*05  p.c.  of  HCl  or  0*5  p.c.  of  lactic  acid. 

"  4.  To  a  few  c.c.  of  0*01  p.c.  of  HCl,  a  drop  of  which  gives  a  bright 
violet  mark  with  tropaeolin  00  (method  a),  add  a  little  peptone,  the 
mixture  gives  no  acid  reaction  with  tropaeolin  ;  a  similar  result  is  pro- 
duced by  adding  serum,  or  white  of  egg,  probably  in  consequence  of  the 
globulin  in  these  fluids ;  myosin  and  certain  other  proteids  act  in  the  same 
manner. 

''5.  Take  10  cc.  of  1  p.c.  solution  of  peptone,  it  will  probably  be 
acid  to  litmus ;  if  so,  neutralise  it  with  KasCO^,  noting  the  volume  added. 
Add  HCl,  0*1  p.c,  from  a  burette,  until  a  drop  of  the  mixtui*e  gives  a 
violet  mark  with  tropaeolin  00 ;  the  mixture  then  contains  0  005  p.c.  of 
/ree  HCL  The  amount  of  HCl  added,  minus  the  amount  of  free  HCl, 
gives  the  amount  of  the  acid  which  has  combined  with  the  peptone  ;  from 
this,  the  percentage  of  HCl  taken  up  by  the  peptone  should  be  calculated 
thus:  suppose  5  c.a  of  HCl  (*1  p.c.)  is  the  amount  taken  up  by  the  peptone, 

*v     *!.  *       .    5x-l      100     ^ 

then  the  percentage  is  ^ — -.  x  -=-  =  5. 

"  6.     Effect  of  acid,  alkali^  and  peptone  slightly  add,  on  ptyaUn. 

"  The  ptyalin  solution  may  be  prepared  thus  : 

*^(a)  Chop  up  a  ptyalin  containing  salivary  gland,  e.g.  the  parotid 
of  a  rabbit,  add  about  100  cc.  of  water,  leave  at  39*  C.  for  an  hour  or  two. 
Fdter,  neutralise,  and,  if  necessary,  filter  again,  {b)  Neutralise  freshly 
collected  saliva,  dilute  10  times  and  filter. 

12—2 
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"Take 

^*^      Water  S**«^ 

Solution.     ^^^^*         8  P.O. 

(1)  lOcc.  +  8c.c.    +   2c.c. 

(2)  „       +  3aa   +      „     +5c.c.  of  Ha  (0-2p.c.). 

(3)  „       +  Occ.   +      „     +2-5  C.C.  HCl(0-4p.c.)  +  5'5cc.  sol.  of  pep- 

tone (10p.c.) 

(4)  „       +3  C.C.   +      „     +  5  CO.  NaaCO,  soL  (0*2  p.c). 


■V- 

b 


'^  (a)  and  (b)  should  be  measured  out  in  different  sets  of  test  tubes  and 
the  (6)s  added  to  the  respective  (a)s  as  nearly  as  possible  at  the  same  time. 
(This  should  be  done  in  all  similar  experiments.) 

"  Place  the  test  tubes  in  a  water  bath  at  about  39*"  C,  and  from  time  to 
time  take  a  drop  from  each,  and  add  a  drop  of  rather  dilute  iodine  solution 
on  a  porcelain  plate.  As  the  starch  passes  through  soluble  starch,  and 
dextrin  to  achro-dextrin  and  sugar,  the  colour  of  the  mixed  drops  becomes 
a  transparent  blue,  then  passes  into  violet,  red-brown,  light  yellow,  and 
finally  iodine  gives  no  colour  reaction  with  the  solution.  At  any  stage  a 
definite  portion  may  be  taken  from  each  solution  and  tested  for  sugar.  It 
will  be  found  that  the  conversion  of  starch  to  sugar  is  rapid  in  (1)  and  (3), 
slower  in  (4)  and  hardly  takes  place  at  all  in  (2).  In  a  similar  way  it  may 
be  shewn  that  peptone  saturated  with  acid  almost  or  entirely  prevents  the 
action  of  ptyalin  on  starch.''] 

6.    Determination  of  the  amount  of  free  Hydrochloric  present 
(Richet's*  Modification  of  Schmidt's  Method). 

Divide  the  gastric  juice  in  four  portions,  which  are  to  be  accu- 
rately weighed. 

a.  In  the  first,  determine  the  acidity  expressed  as  HCl  by 
titration  with  decinormal  solution  of  soda. 

6.  To  the  second,  add  pure  nitric  acid  and  then  solution  of 
silver  nitrate.  Collect  the  silver  chloride,  wash,  dry,  ignite,  and 
weigh,  and  thus  determine  the  total  chlorine. 

c.  To  the  third,  add  a  little  sulphuric  acid,  evaporate  to  dryness, 
ignite  and  weigh.  Assume  that  the  substance  weighed,  which  con- 
sists of  the  sulphates  of  all  the  bases  present,  is  composed  entirely 
of  sodium  sulphate;  calculate  on  this  assumption  the  amount  of 
sodium  present,  and  therefore  the  amount  of  chlorine  which  would 
be  required  to  combine  with  the  bases  present  on  this  assump- 
tion. 

d.  The  fourth  is  mixed  with  a  boiled  out  solution  of  potassium  or 
sodium  hydrate,  and  placed  under  a  bell-jar,  together  with  a  capsule 
containing  a  measured  volume  of  very  dilute  standard  sulphuric 
acid.  After  three  or  four  days,  the  acidity  of  the  standard  acid  is 
determined,  and  from  the  diminution  which  has  occurred,  the  amount 
of  ammonia  which  has  been  evolved  by  the  gastric  juice  is  ascer- 
tained. 

^  Bichet,  Du  Sue  Gcutrique,  p.  83. 
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In  calculating  the  results,  all  the  ammonia  found  is  calculated 
as  existing  in  combination  with  chlorine.  The  amount  of  chlorine 
which  was  required  to  combine  with  ammonia  and  with  the  other 
bases  (See  c),  reckoned  as  sodium,  is  then  found,  and  is  deducted 
from  the  total  amount  of  chlorine  found  by  operation  b.  The  differ- 
ence represents  the  chlorine  existing  as  free  HCl,  of  which  the 
amount  is  then  calculated. 

The  process  above  described  is  one  which  should  not  be  under- 
taken by  any  one  who  is  not  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  methods 
of  inorganic  analysis.  This  remark  applies  still  more  forcibly  to 
the  original  process  of  Carl  Schmidt,  for  which  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  original  memoir*. 

7.   Determination  of  the  proportion  of  adds  soluble  in  waier  and  ether. 

It  has  been  stated  (p.  96)  that  valuable  information  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  acid  of  the  gastric  juice  has  been  obtained  by 
Richet  by  employing  Berthelot's  method  of  determining  the  so-called 
coefficient  de  partage. 

For  carrying  out  this  method  there  are  required, 

(1)  An  accurately  graduated  burette. 

(2)  A  pipette  which  delivers  say  25  c.c. 

(3)  Two  pipettes  which  deliver  10  c.c.  To  the  upper  end  of 
one  at  least  of  these  pipettes  is  attached  an  india-rubber  tube  with  a 
pinch-cock. 

(4)  One  or  two  bottles  with  accurately  ground  stoppers. 

(5)  Pure  ether. 

(6)  Absolute  alcohol. 

(7)  Standard  normal  solution  of  soda. 

(8)  Litmus  solution. 

(9)  Beakers. 

Process,  As  much  of  the  gastric  juice  as  can  be  spared,  say  25  or 
50  C.C.,  is  placed  in  the  glass  bottle,  and  there  is  then  added  to  it  an 
equal  volume  of  pure  ether.  This  must  be  free  from  acid  reaction, 
and  it  must  have  been  shaken  with  distilled  water  so  as  to  saturate  it 
with  water. 

The  temperature  of  the  liquid  in  the  bottle  is  taken,  and  then  the 
contents  are  subjected  to  a  series  of  vigorous  agitations,  which  may  be 
counted ;  500  suffice.  The  temperature  is  again  taken,  and  for  prac- 
tical purposes  the  mean  of  the  two  readings  (i.e.  of  that  before  and 
that  after  the  agitation)  may  be  taken  as  indicating  the  temperature 
during  the  experiment.  The  bottle  is  then  set  aside  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  a  measured  volume,  say  10  cc,  of  the  lower  watery 
stratum,  and  an  equal  volume  of  the  upper  ethereal  solution  are 
carefully  withdrawn  by  the  aid  of  the  two  pipettes  previously  referred 
to  as  fitted  with  india-rubber  tubes  and  pinch-cocks.     The  acidity 

^  Bidder  mid  Schmidt,  Die  Verdauungssdfte  und  der  Stoffwechsel.     Mitau  und 
Leipzig,  1859,  p.  44. 
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of  the  liquids  is  determined  with  the  aid  of  a  decinormal  solution  of 
baryta  or  soda ;  the  former  is  preferred  by  Berthelot  and  Bichet,  but 
for  reasons  which  do  not  appear  sufficient. 

The  *  coefficient  de  partage '  is  found  by  dividing  the  volume  of 
standard  alkaline  solution  required  to  neutralize  a  given  volume,  say 
10  C.C.  of  the  aqueous^  by  the  volume  required  to  neutralize  an  equal 
volume  of  the  ethereal  solution. 

Before  determining  the  acidity  of  the  ether,  the  liquid  is  diluted 
with  say  10  c.c.  of  absolute  alcohol ;  there  is  thus  obtained  an 
alcoholic-ethereal  liquid  which  is  miscible  with  water. 

After  the  first  determination,  the  process  of  shaking  the  gastric 
juice  and  ether  may  be  repeated  a  second  or  even  a  third  time,  and 
also  the  titrations. 

In  cases  where  the  exact  'coefficient  de  partage'  of  the  acids 
soluble  in  ether  is  desired,  the  ethereal  liquid  obtained  by  agitation 
should  be  shaken  with  water  and  the  coefficient  be  again  deter- 
mined. 

8.    Determination  of  the  Peptic  activity  of  different  samples  of 
Pepsin  or  of  Solutions  containing  Pepsvn. 

As  we  cannot  separate  pure  pepsin  so  as  to  ascertain  its  amount, 
we  are  obliged  to  judge  of  the  relative  richness  in  pepsin  of  different 
preparations  by  determining  their  relative  activity.  We  may  do  so 
either  by  observing  the  relative  amounts  of  a  proteid  which  can  be 
dissolved  in  a  given  time,  or  by  determining  the  relative  times  occu- 
pied in  the  solution  of  a  given  amount  of  proteid. 

Method  of  Ii^  this  as  in  all  other  cases,  a  digestive  liquid  must 
Bidder  and  be  first  made  by  mixing  a  known  weight  or  volume  of 
Boimiidt  and  each  of  the  preparations  under  examination  with  water 
otben.  containing  either  one  or  two  parts  of  HCl  per  1000. 

The  same  volume  of  each  digestive  liquid  is  taken  and  placed  in 
an  incubator,  and  to  each  there  is  then  added  the  same  weight  of  hard- 
boiled  white  of  egg  cut  in  pieces  of  approximately  the  same  size  and 
shape.  A  portion  of  the  same  sample  of  boiled  white  of  egg  is  ana- 
lysed so  as  to  determine  the  proportion  of  solid  matter  which  it 
contains.  After,  say  24  hours,  the  liquids  are  filtered  and  the  undi- 
gested white  of  egg  in  each  case  is  dried  and  weighed.  In  this  wav 
is  found  the  amount  of  albumin  which  has  been  dissolved  in  each 
case,  and  this  will  represent  the  relative  peptic  activities  of  the  pre- 
paration employed. 

Brfloke^s  A  known  weight   or  volume  of  the  preparations 

metbod.  to  be  compared  is  mixed  with  water  and  hydrochloric 

acid,  so  as  to  yield  solutions  which  contain  exactly  1  part  of  HCl  in 
1000.  At  the  same  time  an  aqueous  solution  of  HCl  of  the  same 
strength  is  prepared.  Seven  mixtures  of  each  of  the  digestive  liquids 
with  various  proportions  of  the  acidulated  water  are  then  made  and 
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placed  in  seven  separate  vessels,  the  proportion  of  digestive  liquid  to 
water  being  arranged  as  follows : — 

(1)  16 :  0,      (2)  8:8,      (3)  4  :  12,      (4)  2 :  14,      (6)  1 :  15, 

(6)  0-5: 16-5,      (7)0-25:15  7. 

Thus  if  we  had  n  samples  of  pepsin  to  examine,  we  should  have 
n  sets  of  seven  vessels,  eacn  set  containing  the  dilutions  according  to 
the  above  plan. 

Now,  into  each  of  the  vessels  is  placed  a  flocculus  of  well-washed 
blood-fibrin,  and  all  are  placed  in  an  incubator  at  about  40®  C. 

The  vessels  are  then  closely  observed  in  order  to  find  those  of 
the  different  sets  in  which  digestion  has  proceeded  to  the  same  ex- 
tent If  we  had,  for  instance,  two  sets  A  and  B,  and  we  found 
that  in  vessel  1  of  set  A  digestion  occurred  in  the  same  time  as  in 
vessel  2  of  set  jB,  we  should  conclude  that  the  digestive  activity,  which 
is,  within  wide  limits,  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  pepsin,  of  B 
was  twice  as  great  as  that  of  A. 

For  all  the  precautions  to  be  followed  in  employing  this  method 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  description  given  by  its  author^;  it  has 
now  been  generally  superseded  by  the  methods  to  be  desciibed  below. 

Orttniuicwi's        Well  washed  blood-fibrin  is  placed  for  several  hours 
^BuiQioAK  in  water  containing  two  parts  of  HCl  per  litre.     When 

the  fibrin  has  swollen,  it  is  placed  upon  filters  to  drain.  If  several 
solutions  of  pepsin  have  to  be  examined,  a  given  weight  of  the  swollen 
fibrin  is  placed  upon  as  many  filters  as  there  are  solutions,  and  then  a 
measured  volume,  say  1  cc,  of  each  of  the  liquids  is  poured  over  the 
contents  of  a  corresponding  funnel.  After  some  minutes,  the  contents 
of  the  funnel  begin  to  dissolve,  as  is  evidenced  by  liquid  beginning  to 
drop  from  the  funnel.  The  relative  peptic  activity  may  be  judged  of 
by  counting  the  drops  which  fall  in  a  given  time,  or  bv  the  volume  of 
liquid  which  is  collected  in  a  given  time,  or  by  the  time  occupied  in 
the  complete  liquefaction  of  the  whole  mass. 

Thus,  to  take  an  example.  In  one  of  v.  Wittich's  experiments', 
in  which  he  was  comparing  the  relative  richness  in  pepsin  of  a  gly- 
cerin extract  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  fundus  and  of  the 
pylorus,  designating  the  first  1  and  the  second  2 :  he  added  1  cc.  of 
the  extract  in  each  case  to  swollen  fibrin  placed  in  two  funnels, 
which  were  maintained  at  the  temperature  of  the  room.  In  1  (fundus) 
dropping  began  in  two  minutes,  and  at  the  end  of  two  hours  13  cc.  of 
fluid  had  been  collected.  In  2  (pylorus)  dropping  began  in  ten  minutes, 
and  at  the  end  of  two  hours  4*5  cc.  of  fluid  had  been  collected. 

Orfttoior'i         Although  no  very  accurate  way  of  testing  the  rela- 

"***^"^  tive  amounts  of  pepsin  contained  in  two  extracts  exists, 

the  one  which  is  most  generally  useful  is  Griitzner's  Colori  metric 

^  Briicke,  'Vorlesangen/  "Qaantitative  Bestimmnng  des  Pepsins,"  p.  802  et  seq. 

'  Oranhagen,  **  Nene  Methode  die  Wirkang  des  Magen-Pepsin  zu  yeransohaoliciien 
mid  za  messen.*'    Pfliiger's  Archiv,  Vol.  y^l872),  p.  208. 

*  Y.  Wittich,  "Das  Pepsin  nnd  seine  Wirknng  anf  Blatfibrin."  Pfliiger's  Arehiv, 
Vol.  T.  p.  435. 
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Method.  The  directioDS  for  canying  out,  which  follow,  are  quoted 
verbatim  from  those  drawn  up  by  Mr  Langley  for  the  use  of  his  Ad- 
vanced Practical  Class. 

**  Wash  freshly  collected  fibrin  in  a  stream  of  water  flowing  firom 
a  tap  for  5  or  10  minutes  and  chop  into  small  pieces;  place  them 
in  a  large  quantity  of  water  until  the  next  day,  when  any  pieces 
which  are  still  coloured  with  haemoglobin,  or  which  have  clumps  of 
fatty  matter  adhering  to  them,  should  be  thrown  away. 

"  Place  the  fibrin  in  carmine  prepared  thus : — to  1  grm.  of  carmine 
add  1  C.C.  of  ammonia,  mix  well  and  add  400  c.c.  of  water,  and  stir. 
If  the  mixture  smells  strongly  of  ammonia  it  should  be  placed  aside 
until  it  ceases  to  do  so. 

**  The  fibrin  should  be  steeped  in  the  carmine  solution  for  a  day ; 
when  the  carmine  solution  should  be  poured  off  and  the  fibrin  well 
washed  in  water.  (Unless  the  quantity  of  fibrin  placed  in  the  carmine 
solution  has  been  very  large,  the  latter  may  serve  again.)  The  fibrin 
is  then  ready  for  use.  To  preserve  it,  it  is  thoroughly  pressed  so  as 
to  squeeze  out  the  water,  and  then  placed  in  a  bottle  with  a  small 
quantity  of  ether,  which  is  shaken  up  with  it.  By  the  action  of  the 
ether  the  fibrin  becomes  somewhat  less  soluble  in  gastric  juice  than 
when  fresh,  but  it  is  still  readily  dissolved.  Before  the  fibrin  is  used 
the  ether  should  be  washed  away  with  water.  When  it  gives  up 
more  than  a  trace  of  colour  to  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  on  warming, 
it  should  be  thrown  away. 

''  When  an  experiment  is  to  be  made,  a  small  quantity  of  the 
stained  fibrin  should  be  placed  in  about  five  times  its  volume  of  HCl 
(0'02  per  cent.)  at  about  35°C.;  in  30  to  60  minutes  it  will  have 
swollen  up;  the  excess  of  acid  should  then  be  poured  off,  and  equal 
quantities  of  fibrin  measured  out  in  glass  tubes  containing  exactly  1, 
2,  or  more  c.c.  as  required. 

"  Having  then  added  the  same  quantity  of  fibrin  to  equal  bulks  of 
the  acid  and  pepsin  containing  extracts,  a  small  difference  in  the 
amount  of  fibnn  dissolved,  i.e.  in  the  pepsin  content  of  the  fluids,  is 
shewn  by  their  different  tints.  A  convenient  way  of  writing  down 
the  results  for  future  reference  is  to  note  every  five  minutes  which 
numbers  of  a  series  of  standard  carmine  solutions  have  the  same  tint 
as  the  several  digesting  mixtures.  The  digesting  mixtures  must  of 
course  be  shaken  before  they  are  compared  with  the  standard  solu- 
tions. 

"  The  standard  carmine  solutions  are  thus  prepared : 

"  To  0*1  gram,  carmine  add  from  burette  O'l  c.c.  of  ammonia,  mix 
well,  and  add  100  c.c.  of  glycerin.  Put  into  a  stoppered  bottle  and 
keep  in  the  dark. 

"  To  6  C.C.  of  the  01  p.  c.  carmine  solution  add  64  c.c.  of  water. 
To  the  test  tubes  add  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10  c.c.  respectively 
of  the  dilute  solution  by  carmine,  filling  up  each  test  tube  to 
20  C.C.  with  water.  Thus  the  test  tubes  contain  respectively  0*1, 
0*2 1  C.C.  of  the  original  carmine  solution.     The  colour  of  these 
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diluted  solutioDS  fades  with  time ;  this  is  somewhat  delayed,  however, 
by  corking  the  test  tubes  and  keeping  them  in  the  dark. 

"  When  extracts  which  dissolve  fibrin  rapidly  appear  to  dissolve  it 
at  nearly  the  same  rate,  they  should  be  diluted  and  again  tested, 
when  a  distinct  difference  in  the  amount  of  pepsin  may  sometimes  be 
ascertained.  In  these  experiments,  test  tubes  of  the  same  diameter 
must  be  used,  and  the  conditions,  as  to  temperature  and  percentage 
of  acid  employed,  must  be  the  same. 

"  In  order  to  find  out  how  much  more  pepsin  one  extract  contains 
than  another,  the  extract  which  has  been  found  to  contain  more 
pepsin  should  be  diluted  until  it  digests  at  the  same  rate  as  the  other 
extract;  the  dilution  may  conveniently  be  carried  out  thus: — 

*'  Supposing  there  are  two  extracts,  of  which  the  one  a  contains 
more  pepsin  than  the  other  b, 

"Take  2  c.c.  of  a +  18  c.c.  of  dil.  HCl  (0*2  p.  c),  and  mix  in  a 
beaker:  of  this  put  10  c.c.  in  test  tube  (1). 

"Add  10  C.C.  of  the  same  HCl  to  fluid  in  beaker,  and  of  this  put 
10  aa  in  test  tube  (2). 

*  Add  10  ac.  of  the  same  HCl  to  the  fluid  in  the  beaker,  and  of 
this  put  10  C.C.  in  test  tube  (3),  and  proceed  in  the  same  way  as  far 
as  may  be  considered  necessary. 

*'  Test  tubes  (1),  (2),  (3)  contain  1  cc,  0*5  cc,  0*25  cc,  respectively, 
of  extract  a. 

"  Take  2  cc.  of  extract  6  +  8  cc.  of  dilute  HCl  (02  p.  c).  Add  to 
this  and  to  each  of  the  various  pepsin  solutions  made  with  extracts  a, 
1  cc.  of  carmine-stained  and  already  swollen  fibrin  (which  has 
been  previously  measured  and  placed  aside  in  watch  glasses),  note 
which  of  the  (a)  mixtures  digests  at  the  same  rate  as  (6) ;  if,  for 
example,  the  (a)  mixture  in  test  tube  (3)  digests  at  the  same  rate 
as  (6),  then  the  original  (a)  extract  contains  eight  times  as  much 
pepsin  as  (6). 

"  2.  In  comparing  the  amount  of  pepsin  which  can  be  extracted 
from  equal  weights  of  different  stomachs,  or  of  different  parts  of  any 
one  stomach,  the  mucous  membrane  should  be  rapidly  washed  with 
salt  solution,  and  the  salt  solution  then  sopped  up  with  blotting 
paper.  The  stomach  should,  then,  be  spread  out  on  glass  and  the 
muscular  coat  removed;  the  mucous  membrane  should  then  be  dried 
first  at  about  25°  C.  and  then  over  sulphuric  acid.  Weighed  portions 
of  mucous  membrane  should  then  be  cut  into  small  pieces  and  treated 
with  a  2  p.  c  HCl,  in  the  proportion  of  500  cc.  of  the  diluted  acid  for 
each  gramme  of  dried  mucous  membrane.  Digestion  should  be 
allowed  to  go  on  at  38°  C.  for  one  day  (though  much  the  greater  part 
of  the  pepsin  is  extracted  in  two  or  three  hours),  the  mixture  then 
filtered,  and  the  amount  of  pepsin  in  the  filtrate  determined.  If 
there  is  any  appreciable  residue  left  on  the  filter,  this  may  again  be 
treated  as  before  with  HCl,  &c. 

''  3.  Compare  the  amounts  of  pepsin  that  can  be  extracted  from 
the  gastric  mucous  membrane  of  guinea-pig  or  rabbit  (1)  taken  from 
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the  fundus,  (2)  taken  from  the  middle  of  the  greater  curvature, 
(3)  taken  from  the  pylorus." 


9.    EooperimenU  on  Pepsinogen  and  Pepsin;    on   Rennet  Zymogen 

and  Rennet  Ferment, 

The  followiDg  experiments  are  taken  from  Langley's  Directions  for  his 
Practical  Advanced  Classes : 

(1)  ^^Preparation  of  Extracts  containing  Pepsin  and  Pepsinogen, 
Prepare  an  aqueous  extract  of  a  fresh  gastric  mucous  memhrane  from  a 
hungry  animid. 

The  stomach  should  be  taken  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  death  of  the 
animal  and  washed  with  solution  of  Na,CO,  (0*01  p.c),  chopped  up,  placed 
in  a  mortar  with  about  120  c.c.  of  water,  and  repeatedly  ground.  In  half- 
an-hour  to  an  hour  the  extract  may  be  strained  and  filtered.  Take  50  c.c. 
of  the  filtered  extract,  add  5  c.c.  HCl  1  p.c.  Warm  for  half -an -hour, 
neutralise  with  x  c.c.  of  0*2  p.c.  solution  of  NaaCO,.  Label  this  Pepsin- 
extract.  Take  50c.c.  of  the  filtered  extract,  add  to  it  a  mixture  of 
5  C.C.  HCl  (1  p.c.)  and  x  c.c.  Na,CO,.     Label  this  Pepsinogen-extract 

•'  (2)     Effect  of  NhjCO,  on  Pepsin. 
"  Take 


Pepsin 

WfttAr 

Sol.  of  Na,00, 

extract. 

T*  Hvor^. 

(2  P.O.).    • 

a,     5  C.C. 

+ 

5aa 

+ 

0 

....neutral. 

h.        „ 

+ 

4c.c. 

+ 

•6  cc. 

....•1  p.c.  Na,00,. 

c.         „ 

+ 

Occ. 

-1- 

5  o.c. 

. . . .  1  p.c.  NsjCO,. 

'*  Shake  and  leave  for  5  minutea 

''Mix  in  three  other  test-tubes;  x  being  the  number  of  ca  of  HCl 
required  to  neutralise  5  c.c.  of  NagCO,  (2  p.c). 


Sol.  of  NaaCOg 
(2  p.o.^ 

HCi(: 

a. 

5  cc. 

+ 

X 

b\ 

4-5  c.c 

+ 

X 

c'. 

0 

+ 

X 

} 


fill  up  each  to  15  cc  with 
water. 


"Add  a',  b',  c'  to  a,  6,  c  respectively;  each  should  now  be  neutral.  To 
10  cc.  of  each  mixture  add  5cc.  HCl  ('6  p.c.)  and  2c.c.  swollen  carmine- 
stained  fibrin.  Place  at  39*"  C.  and  observe  the  rate  of  solution  of  the 
fibrin.  In  a  the  solution  will  be  rs^id,  less  rapid  in  6,  very  slow  in  e, 
shewing  that  pepsin  is  rapidly  destroyed  by  sodium  carbonate  (1  p.c). 

'*  3.  Pepsinogen,  Repeat  the  previous  experiment,  using  the  pepsin- 
ogen extract  instead  of  the  pepsin-extract.  There  will  be  very  little  differ- 
ence in  the  rates  of  digestion  in  a,  6,  and  c,  probably  it  will  be  lather 
slower  in  c  than  in  the  other  two.  This  may  arise  either  from  a  slight 
destruction  of  pepsinogen,  or  from  a  destruction  of  pepsin  formed  in  pre- 
paring the  extract,  or  possibly  of  pepsin  originally  pi-esent  in  the  gastric 
mucous  membrane. 
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^'4.  Bennet-FermerU.  Use  the  pepsin-extract  prepared  in  (1).  It  is 
best  to  neutralise  the  milk  employed. 

"Take  (1)  5  c.c.  extract +  5  c.c.  of  milk 

(2)  „         „       +2'5        „         +2-5  c.c.  of  water 

(3)  „         „        +1  „  +4c.c.       „ 

"Place  at  39*  C.  The  clot  is  firmer,  and  earlier  formed  the  less  dilated 
the  milk. 

"5.  Rennet-ZyTnogen,  Use  the  pepsinogen-extract  prepared  in  1. 
With  this  repeat  the  experiments  described  under  4. 

"No  clotting  will  tiJce  place  until  the  fluid  becomes  acid  from  the  con- 
version of  milk  sugar  to  lactic  acid. 

"  6.  By  experiments  similar  to  those  given  for  pepsin,  it  may  be  shewn 
that  rennet  ferment  is  rapidly  destroyed  by  NaaOO,,  and  that  rennet- 
zymogen  is  comparatively  slowly  destroyed  by  it." 


CHAPTER  IIL 


THE  PANCREAS  IN  ITS  RELATION  TO  THE  PAN- 
CREATIC  JUICE.    PANCREATIC  DIGESTION. 


Sect.  1.    Introductory  Observations  concerning  some  points 
IN  the  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Pancreas. 

The  Pancreas  is  a  gland  which  secretes  an  alkaline  juice  and 
which  empties  itself  into  the  upper  portion  of  the  small  intestine. 

In  addition  to  this  more  obvious  function,  the  pancreas  plays  a 
remarkable,  and  as  yet  incompletely  understood,  part  in  relation  to 
the  transformations  of  sugar  in  the  animal  economy.  The  facts 
which  bear  on  this  function  will  be  discussed  in  a  subsequent  part  of 
this  work. 

The  Pancreas  exists  in  all  air-breathing  vertebrates — in  mam- 
mals, birds,  reptiles — and  in  many,  though  by  no  means  in  all,  fishes. 

Although  it  has  been  usual  to  say  that  the  pancreas  does  not 
exist  in  invertebrates,  it  would  appear  from  the  recent  researches  of 
Erukenberg  and  others  that  a  glandular  organ  which  is  the  physio- 
logical analogue  of  the  pancreas  is  widely  distributed  throughout 
invertebrates. 

The  Pancreas  is  a  long  narrow  gland  of  a  reddish  cream  colour, 
which  during  life  varies  in  tint,  being  pale  when  inactive,  but  turgid 
and  roseate  in  hue  whilst  secretion  is  proceeding.  In  man  the  organ 
lies  'across  the  posterior  wall  of  the  abdomen,  behind  the  stomach 
and  opposite  the  first  lumbar  vertebra.  Its  larger  end,  the  head, 
turned  to  the  right,  is  embraced  by  the  curvature  of  the  duodenum, 
whilst  its  left  or  narrow  extremity,  the  tail,  reaches  to  a  somewhat 
higher  level  and  is  in  contact  with  the  spleen.' 

The  normal  arrangement  is  that  there  exist  two  pancreatic  ducts. 
One  very  much  larger  than  the  other,  the  pancreatic  duct,  properly 
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SO  called,  or  Duct  of  Wiraung^,  empties  itself,  in  man,  into  the  duo- 
denum between  three  and  four  inches  below  the  pylorus  by  an  orifice 
common  to  it  and  to  the  common  bile-duct;  the  second,  very  small, 
ctccessory  pancreatic  duct,  communicates  with  the  first  by  one  or 
more  anastomosing  branches  and  usually  has  a  separate  opening  into 
the  duodenum.  In  most  animals  the  chief  duct  of  the  pancreas 
opens  into  the  intestines  with,  or  very  near  to,  the  opening  of  the 
common  bile-duct  In  some  animals  however,  as  in  some  monkeys', 
in  the  ox,  the  guinea-pig,  the  rabbit,  the  principal  duct  empties 
itself  below  the  orifice  of  the  bile  duct  In  the  last-named  animal 
the  arrangement  has  been  particularly  studied  by  Claude  Bernard, 
who  has  shewn  that  whilst  the  accessory  duct  usually  opens  by  a 
common  orifice  with  the  bile  duct,  the  principal  duct  empties  into 
the  intestine  35  centimetres  below  that  point'. 


Minute  Structure  of  ike  Pancreas^ 

The  pancreas  used  to  be  described  as  a  compound  saccular  or 
racemose  gland.  The  observations  of  Latschenberger'  and  Heidenhain 
have  drawn  attention  to  the  fact,  however,  that  the  pancreas  is  more 
properly  a  compound  tubular  gland,  i.e.  if  we  follow  its  branching 
ducts  we  find  them  terminating  in  blind  tubes  and  not  in  sacculated 
recesses. 

The  gland  possesses  a  capsule  of  connective  tissue  whence  proceed 
inwards  septa  which  penetrate  the  organ  and  support  its  constituent 
lobes  and  lobules.  The  interlobular  connective  tissue  supports  the 
blood-vessels,  the  nerves,  and  the  lymphatics  of  the  gland. 

stfueture  of  The  pancreas  possesses  in  most  animals  two,  in  some 
^  nttmmu^   more  than  two,  excretory  ducts.     These  ducts  are  lined 

by  columnar  epithelium,  which  lies  upon  a  basement 
membrane.  On  the  outer  side  of  this  basement  membrane,  there  is 
no  inconsiderable  amount  of  fibrillar  connective  tissue,  and  some  in- 
voluntary muscular  fibres.  The  lobar  ducts  communicate  with  the 
excretory  ducts,  the  former  proceeding  outwards  lead  to  intrar 
lobular  ducts,  and  these  again  to  so-called  intermediary  ducts  which 
communicate  directly  with  the  alveolL 

^  Wirsnn^  was  an  anatomist  of  the  17th  century  who  first  obserred  and  delineated 
the  pancreatic  duct.  He  is  said  to  have  died  by  the  hands  of  an  assassin  in  1643,  the 
same  year  in  which  he  sent  a  copy  of  his  engraving  of  the  pancreatic  dact  to  Biolan. 
Claode  Bernard,  Lemons  de  Pkjftiologie  Es^rimentaU,  Vol.  ii.  (1856),  p.  171. 

*  See  llilne  Edwards,  Legon$  tur  la  Physiologie  et  VAnatomie  ComparSe  (1860), 
Vol.  Ti.  p.  611. 

'  Claade  Bernard,  op.  cit.^  pp.  270  and  271. 

^  In  his  description  of  the  pancreas  the  author  has  followed,  in  several  cases  almost 
Yerbatim,  Professor  Klein's  account  in  the  Atlas  of  Histology,  and  Professor  Heiden- 
hain's  in  Hermann's  Handbuch  (Vol.  v.  p.  173),  which  is  based  upon  his  own  and 
Ijangerhans's  observations. 

*  Latschenberger,  quoted  by  Heidenhain,  Hermann's  Handbuch,  Vol.  v.  p.  173. 
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The  epithelium  liniog  lobar  and  intralobular  ducts  is  composed 
of  short  columnar  epithelium  cells,  each  with  an  oval  nucleus  near 
the  membrana  propria  on  which  the  cells  lie.  The  epithelium  cells 
become  shorter  from  the  lobar  towards  the  intermediary  ditcts.  It 
is  to  be  noted  that  the  epithelial  cells  of  the  ducts  of  the  pancreas 
do  not  exhibit  the  *  rod-like  fibres '  (Klein)  which  are  so  clearly  seen 
in  the  intralobular  ducts  of  the  saliyary  glands. 

The  intermediary  ducts  'are  branched  canals  of  various  lengths 
with  a  small  but  distinct  lumen;  each  consists  of  a  membrana  pro- 

f)ria,  a  continuation  of  the  same  membrane  of  the  intralobular  duct, 
ined  with  a  single  layer  of  flattened  clear  cells  more  or  less  elon- 
gated, and  each  with  a  flattened  oval  nucleus'  (Klein).  In  some 
cases,  as  in  the  pancreas  of  the  rabbit,  these  tubes  are  very  long, 
in  others  extremely  short,  the  branches  of  the  intralobular  ducts 
appearing  to  pass  almost  immediately  into  the  alveoli. 

Btmotnreof  The    alveoli   which    open    into    the   intermediary 

n  ^Mmtmc    ^^^®^^  ^^®   more  or  less  tortuous  tubes  composed  of 
^jQiig^  a  delicate  basement  membrane   which  is  covered  on 

its  inner  side  by  the  proper  secreting  cells  which,  as 
Heidenhain  aptly  remarks,  possess  specific  peculiarities  which  make 
it  impossible  to  mistake  them  for  the  cells  of  any  other  gland. 
These  cells  are  sometimes  described  as  columnar,  but  they  are  not 
as  regular  as  typical  columnar  epithelium  cells  and  present  much 
more  rounded  outlinea  The  tube  is  so  filled  by  these  cells  that  a 
definite  continuous  lumen  is  not  usually  visible. 

Appearances         The  appearances  of  the  pancreatic  cells  differ  greatly 

fiLti^^^ii^  according  as  the  gland  has  been  for  many  hours  in- 

^**^  '  active  or  long  secreting.     We  shall   at   present   only 

describe  the  appearance  of  the  cells  of  the  pancreas  of  the  fasting 

animal. 

Each  cell  presents,  in  its  fresh  living  condition,  a  clear  apparently 
homogeneous  outer  zone,  directed  towards  the  basement  membrane, 
and  a  granular  inner  zone.  The  clear  outer  zone  is  relatively  small, 
only  forming  from  one-eighth  to  one-sixth  of  the  depth  of  the  cell. 
Carmine  stains  the  outer,  clear,  zone  easily,  but  scarcely  at  all  the 
granular  inner  zone.  In  many  animals,  the  cells  are  granular  through- 
out, in  the  fasting  state. 

The  outer  zone  which  in  the  living  cell  appears  homogeneous 
is  not  so  in  reality,  as  we  leaiii  by  the  action  of  perosmic  acid,  or  by 
maceration  for  2  or  3  days  in  solution  of  neutral  ammonium  chro- 
mate,  which  reveal  the  existence  of  longitudinal  fibrillation. 

At  the  junction  of  the  outer  and  inner  zone  of  the  cells  of  the 
fasting  pancreas  is  situated  a  spherical  nucleus  which  is  scarcely, 
if  at  all,  visible  in  the  living  cell,  but  which  is  stained  by  carmine 
or  logwood. 
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"Water  causes  the  outer  zone  rapidly  to  swell  up 
eal    naottoBfl    whilst   the   granules  of  the  inner  zone  in  great  part 

Sttf^OTiST""^    become  indistinct. 

"Dilute  solution  of  caustic  potash  or  soda  (containiag 
only  0*1  per  cent.)  dissolves  the  granules  almost  instantaneously  and 
ultimately  the  whole  cell. 

"Dilute  acetic  and  mineral  acids  of  all  degrees  of  concentration 
render  the  outer  zone  so  turbid,  by  causing  a  granular  precipitate, 
that  the  distinction  between  the  two  zones  of  the  cell  vanishes. 
Glacial  acetic  acid  on  the  other  hand  renders  the  cells  clear,  merely 
allowing  some  fine  granules  to  be  perceived,  whilst  the  nuclei  come 
out  sharply*." 

It  was  remarked  by  Claude  Bernard' that  the  pancreatic  secreting 
cells  are  dissolved  with  great  ease  by  bile.  This  is  to  be  eji^plained 
by  the  bile  being  a  liquid  which  permits  tryptic  proteolysis  to 
proceed  with  ease. 

Vascular  and  Nervous  Supply  of  the  Pancreas. 

YaMDiar  The   pancreas  in  man  receives  branches  from   1st 

"''^^*  the  hepatic  artery,  2nd  the  splenic  artery,  and  3rd  the 

superior  mesenteric  artery;  the  branches  from  these  arteries  form 
numerous  anastomoses.  A  capillary  network  surrounds  the  ultimate 
acini,  but  by  no  means  closely,  so  that  often  the  secreting  cells  are 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  nearest  capillaries. 

The  veins  of  the  pancreas  which  run  by  the  side  of  the  arteries 
empty  into  the  superior  mesenteric  and  into  the  splenic  veins,  so 
that  all  the  blood  which  leaves  the  organ  has  to  pass  through  the 
liver. 

Venrofns  In   man   the   nerves   of  the   pancreas  are  derived 

■oppJy-  primarily  from  the  solar  plexus,  but  for  the  most  part 

they  are  immediately  derived  from  the  hepatic,  mesenteric,  or 
splenic  plexuses.  They  first  accompany  the  arteries,  but  after 
reaching  the  substance  of  the  gland,  they  follow  a  separate  course. 
According  to  Pfltlf^er  the  fibres  of  the  pancreatic  nerves  are  medul- 
lated.  Kiihne  and  Lea,  and  Heidenhain,  however,  assert  that  they 
are  non-medullated.  Besides  nerve  fibres,  ganglion  cells  are  abun- 
dantly scattered  through  the  gland. 


Sect.  2.    The  Secretion  of  Pancreatic  Juice. 

The  secretion  of  the  pancreatic  juice  is  one  of  those  phenomena 
which  it  is  impossible  to  study  except  with  the  aid  of  experiments 
on  the  lower  animals. 

^  Heidenhain,  Hermann*8  Handbueh,  Bd.  ▼.  Th.  1,  s.  175. 
'  CUode  Bernard,  Legons  de  Phyg.  Expirim*  Vol.  u.  p.  486. 
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Mode  of  establishing  Pancreatic  Fietulae, 

Pint  ezpa-  The  first  to  observe  the   secretion  of  the  pancreatic 

zlmentt  of  Da  juice  was  De  Graaf,  who  succeeded  in  making  a  pancreatic 
^^^^^  fistula   and    collecting    pancreatic  juice  \     This  observer 

opened  the  duodenum,  inserted  a  quill  into  the  pancreatic  duct,  at- 
tached a  dependent  fiiask  to  the  quill  and  collected  an  appreciable 
quantity  of  pancreatic  juice  which  he  described  as  clear  and  somewhat 
glutinous,  and  (doubtless  following  the  theoretical  views  of  his  master, 
Franciscus  de  la  Bo6  Sylvius)  he  asserted  that  it  had  a  mixed  acid  and 
saline  taste. 

Many  of  the  older  physiologists  repeated  the  experiment  of  De  Graaf , 
but  with  comparatively  small  results. 

aaude  Bar-  Claude  Bernard  was  the  first  to  study  with  care  and  oom- 

nard^s  ezpeil-  pleteness  the  flow  of  the  pancreatic  juice  by  the  aid  of 
msnts  and  fistulae". 

"•tliod.  The  following  is  Bernard's  description  of  the  method 

which  he  employed' : 

^  The  dog  to  be  experimented  upon  is  placed  and  firmly  held  upon  its 
left  side,  and  an  incision  from  seven  to  eight  centimetres  long  is  made  in 
its  right  hypochondrium,  below  the  borders  of  the  ribs;  this  incision 
permits  of  the  duodenum  and  a  part  of  the  pancreas  being  drawn  out. 
The  larger  of  the  two  pancreatic  ducts  is  rapidly  isolated ;  in  the  dog  this 
duct  opens  obliquely  into  the  duodenum  at  a  point  about  two  centimetres 
below  the  common  bile  duct 

'^The  pancreatic  duct  is  of  a  mother-of-pearl  colour,  and  is  of  the  size 
of  a  crow's  quill ;  it  is  seen  to  be  distended  by  pancreatic  juice.  The  duct 
is  opened  with  the  point  of  a  fine  pair  of  scissors.  Immediately,  some  big 
drops  of  a  colourless,  limpid,  pancreatic  juice  flow  away;  tiie  juice  is 
viscous,  and  the  viscosity  is  such  that  it  does  not  readily  mix  with  the 
blood  which  surrounds  it,  and  that  it  remains  isolated,  much  as  an  oily 
liquid  or  a  strong  solution  of  gum. 

"A  small  silver  cannula,  having  approximately  a  diameter  of  five 
millimetres  and  a  length  of  ten  to  twelve  centimetres,  is  then  introduced 
into  the  duct  and  tied  in  with  a  ligature  which  has  previously  been  placed 
beneath  the  duct.  The  duodenum  and  pancreas  are  then  returned  to  the 
abdomen,  and  the  wound  is  closed  by  sutures,  care  being  taken  that  the 
free  extremity  of  the  silver  tube  projects.  In  order  to  give  greater  firmness 
to  the  arrangement,  the  cannula  is  attached  to  the  intestinal  wall  by  means 
of  a  single  suture,  as  shewn  in  the  subjoined  figure."    (See  Fig.  13,  p.  193.) 

A  small  bladder  of  caoutchouc  is  then  attached  to  the  cannula  so  as 
to  collect  the  juice  which  is  secreted  after  the  operation.  The  whole 
operative  procedure  occupied  in  Claude  Bernard's  hands  from  five  to  six 
minutes. 

^  Begnier  de  Graaf,  *  Tract.  Anatom.  Med.  de-sucoi  panoreatioi  natora  et  asn/  Lagd. 
Batav.  1664. 

>  Claude  Bernard,  Archivet  de  Mideciiu,  dte,^  Vol.  19  (Jan.,  1849)  p.  60,  Legtms  de 
Phyeiologie  EapSrimentalef  dtc,  Paris,  1856,  Vol.  ii.  p.  170  et  seq.,  Lemons  8ur  les  Li- 
quide$  de  VOrganisme^  Paris,  1859,  Vol.  u.  p.  SS7  et  seq.  Clande  Bernard,  'M^moire 
sur  le  pancreas  et  snr  le  r61e  da  sac  pancr^tique  dans  les  ph^nomdnes  digestifs.*  Sup- 
pliment  aux  Comptet  Rendtu  de  VAcadSmie  det  Scier.cei,  Paris,  1856. 

s  Bernard,  Le^ont  de  Phyt,  Exp.  YoL  u.  p.  180. 
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The  dog  to   be  subjected  to  operation  must  be  kept 

1  itf  •••  without  food  for  36  hours  before  the  operation,  and  be 
deeply  narcotized  with  morphia.  Aji  incision  is  then  made 
in  the  littaa  alba,  midway  between  the  xyphoid  prooese 
and  the  ambilicus.  The  deacendisg  part  of  the  duodenum 
ii  then  drawn  out  so  as  to  bring  into  view  the  adjacent  part  of  the 
pancreas.  In  order  to  find  the  duct,  the  following  distinguiahing  character 
wrree : — At  the  part  where  the  lower  lobe  of  the  pancreas  recedes  from 
the  concave  side  of  the  duodenum,  there  is  seen  a  transparent  bridge  of 
meeentery  intervening  between  the  intestine  and  the  gland.  In  this  is 
utnated  a  thick  intestinal  vein. 

On  the  upper  side  of  this  vein  the  pancreas  is  directly  applied  to  the 
intestine;  between  the  vein  and  the  attached  part  of  the  pancreas  are 
ntuated  gome  coane  bundles  of  vessels.  Now,  usually,  the  pancreatic  duct 
rans  between  the  bundles  of  vessels  and  the  vein;  less  frequently  it  is 
ffltuated  between  the  second  and  third  of  the  above-mentioned  bundlea 
of  vessels,  whilst  in  unfavourable  cases  the  bundle  is  covered  by  vessels. 
The  length  of  the  duct  is  here  only  a  few  millimetres.  By  the  aid  of 
caiboUzed  ligatures  a  short  glass  cannula,  having  a  length  of  from  6 — 18 
^luUinietres,  is  tied  in ;  the  cannula  has  attached  to  it  some  thick-walled 
india-rubber  tube.  The  intestine  is  provisionally  attached  to  the  abdominal 
nil  by  two  loose  ligatures,  one  being  situated  above  and  a  second  below 
t^  dact,  the  object  being  to  secure  adhesion  between  the  intestinal  and  the 
abdoaiiial  walL    The  wound  in  the  abdominal  wall  is  closed,  room  being 


merely  left  for  the  cannula.  The  ligatures  connected  with  the  intestine 
ftre  removed  afber  21  hours,  the  sutures  through  the  abdominal  wall 
tfter  36 — 4S  hours.     Almost  invariably  the  cannula  ialls  out  in  a  few 
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Kethod    of  ^  Preference   is  given   to  small   dogs,  as  in  them    the 

Lndwlg  em*  duodenum  is  more  easily  reached  from  the  middle  line, 
ployed  by  his  and  is  not  drawn  so  far  from  its  natural  position  by  tlie 
pupils  Weill-  fistula  as  in  larger  animals.  The  dog  must  be  kept  fasting 
mann^  anil  on  the  day  of  the  operation,  as  the  pancreatic  vessels  are 
*®™"*®**  '  full    during  digestion,   and   bleed   easily.      Narcotize    the 

animal  by  injecting  opium  into  the  tibial  vein,  and  open  the  abdomen 
by  an  incision  about  two  centimetres  long  in  the  linea  alba,  midway  be- 
tween the  eusiform  cartilage  and  the  umbilicus.  The  duodenum  is  then 
searched  for,  and  drawn  out  of  the  wound  along  with  the  attached  pan- 
creas, and  a  thread  looped  round  the  duct.  Instead  of  then  putting  in 
a  cannula,  a  piece  of  lead  wire  is  inserted  into  the  duct,  so  that  one  end 
of  it  passes  into  the  intestine  and  the  other  into  the  gland  to  a  consider- 
able distance.  The  middle  part  of  it  is  twisted  together,  and  projects 
through  the  wound.  Owing  to  the  T  shape  thus  given  to  the  wire,  it 
cannot  either  slip  out  or  move  about  in  the  duct ;  but  wire  being  chosen 
which  does  not  fill  it  up,  the  flow  of  the  juice  is  not  hindered.  Three 
threads  having  then  been  passed  through  the  wall  of  the  duodenum  neai* 
the  duct,  the  intestine  and  omentum  are  replaced  in  the  abdomen,  and  the 
duodenum  fastened  by  the  threads  to  the  abdominal  walL  The  wound  is 
then  sewed  up,  care  being  taken  that  the  twisted  part  of  the  lead  i^vire 
passes  through  the  wound.  Twenty-four  hours  after  the  operation,  the 
stitches  are  taken  out,  but  the  wire  left  in.  In  two  or  three  days  after- 
wards the  juice  is  collected.  For  this  purpose  the  animal  must  be  sup- 
ported by  straps,  which  pass  under  its  belly,  and  are  attached  to  a 
horizontal  bar  hung  from  the  roof  by  a  cord  and  pulley.  The  dog  is 
then  suspended  over  a  table  at  such  a  height  that  it  can  barely  touch 
it  with  its  toes,  in  which  position  it  remains  perfectly  still.  A  funnel 
is  then  attached  under  the  fistula,  and  the  juice  collected  in  a  glass 
below*.' 

Heidenhain^  has  suggested  another  method  which  has 
Heldenlialn  for  ®^^*^1®^  ^"^  ^  obtain  much  more  trustworthy  results  than 
establlsliiiig  ^^®  furnished  by  fistulse  established  in  any  of  the  ways 
permanent  previously  described. 

2^J*  ®  The   portion   of    duodenum    into   which    the    duct    of 

Wii'sung  opens  is  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  intestine 
by  two  sections,  which  are  at  a  distance  one  from  the  other  of  4 — 5 
centimetres.  The  continuity  of  the  alimentary  canal  is  re-established  as 
in  Thiry's  operation  by  sutures.  The  isolated  cylinder  of  duodenum  is 
slit  longitudinally  opposite  the  entrance  of  the  pancreatic  duct,  and  its 
mesenteric  surface  is  stitched  to  the  abdominal  wall ;  the  wound  in  the 
abdominal  wall  is  then  brought  together.  The  mucous  membrane  of 
the  intestine  with  the  papilla  of  exit  of  the  pancreatic  duct  is  thus 
brought  to  the  surface  of  the  abdomen,  and  the  secretion  may  be  directly 
collected. 

^  Lndwig  n.  Weinmaim,  ZUeh,  /.  rat.  Med.  N.  F.  Bd.  in.  (1858)  S.  248. 
>  Ludwig  a.  Bernstein,  Ber.  d,  t&chs.  Oesell.  d.  WUs.  Math.  phys.  CI.  1869,  S.  97. 
'  Dr  Lauder  Brunton,  F.B.S.,  in  Handbook  for  PhysiologiccU  LahoraJtory^  p.  518. 
^  Heidenhain,  Physiologie  d.  Ahtonderungsvorgdnge,     4.  Abschn.    Baachspeichel- 
dn'ise.    Hermann's  Handbuch,  Bd.  i.  Th.  1,  8.  179. 
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impombm^  It  has  been  already  said  that  almost  invariably  two 
to  obtain  au  pancreatic  ducts  exist.  In  the  dog,  the  animal  which, 
tiie  pancreatio  with  rare  exceptions*,  has  been  employed  for  experi- 
jnioo  oeoxeted.  ments  on  the  pancreatic  juice,  this  is  the  case.  The 
larger  duct  alone  can,  however,  be  found  in  the  living  animal,  and 
therefore  only  a  part  of  the  pancreatic  juice  is  obtained,  the  rest 
always  making  its  way  into  the  duodenum  by  the  accessory  duct. 

TMfflCTity  In  The  difficulties  in  obtaining  a  continuous  flow  of 

ottaining  a  normal  pancreatic  juice  are  extremely  great.  Usually 
continaoiifl  the  juice  obtained  a  few  hours,  or  for  a  day  or  two, 
nomiai  flow.  q^^j,  ^j^q  operation  possesses  the  characters  which  will 
be  referred  to  hereafter  as  normal,  but  very  soon,  probably  as  a 
result  of  inflammatory  changes  affecting  the  gland,  the  secretion 
loses  its  normal  characters ;  it  increases  in  quantity,  the  percentage 
of  solids  diminishing.  It  often,  however,  diminishes  remarkably  in 
quantity,  in  consequence,  doubtless,  of  the  enlargement  of  the  ac- 
cessory duct.  In  the  large  majority  of  cases,  the  cannula  soon 
drops  out  and,  in  a  very  few  days,  the  continuity  of  the  ligatured  duct 
becomes  re-established. 


General  Phenomena  of  the  Pancreatic  Secretion. 

The  general  phenomena  of  the  secretion  of  pancreatic  juice  have 
been  discovered  by  observing,  firstly  and  chiefly,  animals  in  which 
temporary  flstulse  have  been  established,  during  the  time  which  elapses 
before  the  functions  of  the  gland  become,  as  a  result  of  the  operation, 
perverted ;  and  secondly,  animals  in  which  permanent  fistulae  have 
been  successfully  established ;  as  a  rule,  for  reasons  stated  already, 
the  fluid  obtained  from  permanent  flstulse  soon  ceases  to  be  normal. 

So  long  as  the  condition  is  perfectly  normal,  the  following  is  the 
order  of  events : 

After  a  fast  lasting  24  hours  or  more,  the  pancreas  ceases  to  secrete. 
Immediately  after  food  has  been  taken,  secretion  commences,  and  the 
rate  of  secretion  increases  rapidly,  reaching  a  maximum  some  time 
within  the  first  three  hours.  The  secretion  then  diminishes  until 
a  period  which  Heidenhain  states  as  extending  from  the  fifth  to  the 
seventh  hour,  when  a  rise  occurs,  which  lasts  to  9th — 11th  hours. 
The  secretion  then  gradually  sinks,  until  it  absolutely  ceases  ;  at 
the  17th  hour  there  is  a  very  scanty  secretion;  at  the  24th  hour 

1  Colin  of  Alfort  snooeeded  in  establishing  fistuln  in  large  mminants,  and  thus 
obtained  larger  quantities  of  pancreatic  joioe  than  any  o&er  observer  (200 — 270 
gnns.  per  honr  in  the  ox).  See  'Experiences  sar  la  s^or^tion  pancr6atiqne  des  grands 
ruminants,'  in  the  Comptes  Rendtu,  Vol.  xxxn.  (1851),  and  his  illustrated  descriptions 
in  his  Traiti  de  Physiologie  camparSe  des  Animaux  Domettiques^  Paris,  1854,  Vol.  i. 
p.  631  et  seq.  €k>lin  Hlnstitut,  1851,  p.  91,  quoted  by  Bonders  in  his  Physiologie  des 
Menschen,  Vol.  i.,  p.  260)  and  Frerichs  (see  'Verdauung*  in  Wagner's  Handwdrterbuch), 
introduced  cannulsB  into  the  pancreatic  duct  of  donkeys. 

13—2 
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all  secretion  has  ceased.  The  fluid  secreted  in  the  early  periods 
of  digestion  is  very  viscous,  and  soon  gelatinizes  on  standing ;  it  is 
highly  coagulable.  It  contains  from  6  to  10  per  cent,  of  solid 
matters.  As  digestion  progresses  the  juice  becomes  less  viscid,  its 
coagulability  diminishes  and  its  solid  matters  also  become  less.  So 
that  even  in  the  physiological  condition  we  may  have  a  compara- 
tively non-viscid  and  sparingly  coagulable  juice. 

But,  in  most  cases,  when  a  pancreatic  fistula  has  been  established 
matters  do  not  continue  as  above,  and  the  departure  from  normality 
is  evidenced,  firstly,  by  the  secretion  becoming  continuous,  secondly, 
by  its  becoming  abundant  and  non-viscous,  as  well  as  by  another 
.  most  important  character.  The  normal  juice  possesses  the  power, 
firstly,  of  digesting  proteids,  secondly,  of  converting  starch  into 
dextrins  and  maltose,  thirdly,  of  emulsionizing  and  decomposing 
the  neutral  fats.  Now  the  non-viscous,  abundant,  secretion  obtained 
from  the  majority  of  cases  of  permanent  fistulse  only  possesses  the 
second  and  third  of  these  properties ;  it  is,  that  is  to  say,  destitute  of, 
at  least  very  poor  in,  the  proteolytic  ferment. 

infiuenoeof  Though  the  close  dependence  of  the  secretion    of 

tiie  nexTonB  pancreatic  juice  upon  the  various  stages  of  the  digues- 
■ystem  upon  tive  process  must  clearly  depend  upon  nervous  control, 
tuepanoreatio  quj.  knowledge  of  the  nervous  mechanism  is  not  as 
■•^*®*^^  •  complete  as  might  be  wished.  The  following  are  the 
principal  facts  yet  ascertained: 

1.  When  the  nerves  going  to  the  pancreas  are  all  divided,  secre- 
tion of  a  diffluent  juice  is  set  up  and  continues;  this  is  analogous  to 
the  paralytic  saliva  which .  flows  after  division  of  all  the  nerves 
supplying  the  submaxillary  gland. 

2.  Electrical  stimulation  of  the  medulla  oblongata  sets  up 
secretion  if  in  abeyance,  and  increases  it  if  already  in  process. 

3.  A  useful  method,  and  the  only  one  really  at  the  disposal 
of  the  experimenter,  for  setting  up  pancreatic  secretion  in  animals 
with  pancreatic  fistulse  is  to  inject  a  little  ether  into  the  stomach*: 
this  agent  sets  up  a  flow  of  pancreatic  juice  which  is  characteristic 
of  the  condition  of  the  gland  at  the  time  :  thus,  if  the  ether  be 
injected  five  or  six  hours  after  food,  there  is  obtained  a  flow  of  viscid 
and  concentrated  juice ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  be  injected  fifteen 
hours  after  a  meal,  it  is  always  diffluent. 

4.  Secretion  is  arrested  when  the  act  of  vomiting  is  provoked  ; 
also  by  stimulation  of  the  central  end  of  the  vagus,  and  of  sensory 
nerves  generally,  the  arrest  in  this  case  lasting  long  after  the 
stimulation  has  ceased.  The  cessation  is  probably  due  to  a  contrac- 
tion of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  pancreas. 

1  The  author  is  indebted  for  the  summary  of  all  the  facts  which  are  here  stated  to 
Heidenhain's  account  in  Hermann's  Handbttch^  to  which  the  reader  is  referred,  see 
Vol.  V.  p.  194  et  seq. 

3  Eiihne,  Lehrbuch  der  phynol.  Chem.  p.  118. 
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5.  In  dogs,  atropia  stops  the  secretion  of  pancreatic  juice,  but 
not  in  rabbits  (Pawlow).  Pilocarpin  induces  a  sluggish  secretion 
of  concentrated  juice  (Heidenhain).  Curare,  according  to  Bernstein, 
increases  the  fio^  of  pancreatic  juice,  but  according  to  Heidenhain 
generally  diminishes  it. 

gjrfii-iTiiLiti'M  From  the  analogy  to  the  salivary  glands  Heiden- 

tiieoretieai  hain  thinks  it  likely  that  in  the  pancreas  as  in  the 

ikrwn  aa  to  salivary  glands   there   exist  two  classes  of  secretory 

the  narvw  of  nerves  which  influence  activity,  viz.  truly  secretory,  i.e. 

tbft  paneroM.  ^jjich  govern  the  separation  of  water  by  the  gland, 

and  trophic,  which  by  influencing  the  exchanges  of  matter  in  the 
secreting  cells,  influence  the  passage  of  solid  constituents  into  the 
secretion. 

Gireiiiatory  Bernard  pointed  out  that  the  fasting  pancreas   is 

c&aagM  In  tbe  pale,  the  active  pancreas  firm  and  turgid;  and  Kiihne 
puereas.  ^nd  Lea  have  observed  the  circulatory  changes  going 

on  in  the  pancreas  of  the  living  rabbit  which  are  referred  to  in 
the  subjoined  paragraph. 

Changes  in  the  appearances  of  the  secretory  cells  which  accompany 

secretion.     Concomitant  vascular  changes. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  remarkable  changes  which  the  secretory 
cells  of  the  pancreas  undergo  during  digestion  is  derived  first  of  all 
from  the  researches  of  Heidenhain  ^  which  have  been  confirmed 
by  the  remarkable  observations  made  by  Kiihne  and  Lea',  who  were 
able  to  watch  the  actual  process  of  pancreatic  secretion  in  the  case  of 
the  transparent  pancreas  of  young  rabbits,  which  was  drawn  through 
a  small  wound  in  the  abdominal  wall,  and  examined  under  the 
microscope,  special  arrangements  being  employed,  which  prevented 
evaporation  and  cooling.  The  following  is  a  short  but  admirable 
^summary  by  Professor  Michael  Foster  of  both  Heidenhain's  and 
Kiihne  and  Lea's  researches : 

'  We  learn  from  the  researches  of  Heidenhain  that  each  secreting 
cell  of  a  pancreas  of  an  animal  (dog)  which  has  been  fasting  for  30  hours 
or  more  consists  of  two  zones:  an  inner  zone,  next  to  the  lumen  of  the 
alveolus,  which  is  studded  with  fine  granules,  and  a  smaller  outer  zone, 
which  is  homogeneous  or  marked  with  delicate  striae.  Carmine  stains 
the  outer  zone  easily,  the  inner  zone  with  difficulty.  The  nucleus,  more 
or  less  irregular  in  shape,  is  placed  partly  in  the  one  and  partly  in  the 
other  zone.  When  however  the  pancreas  of  an  animal  in  full  digestion 
(about  six  hours  after  food  and  onwards)  is  examined,  the  outer  homo- 
geneous zone  is  found  to  be  much  wider,  the  granular  inner  zone  being 

*  Pflxlger*B  Archiv,  x.  (1875),  p.  667.  I 

s  Eohne  a.  Lea,  *  Beooaohtangen  liber  die  Absondemng  des  Pankreas.*     Verhand.  ' 

d,  Naturhitt.  Med,  Vereiru  zu  Heidelberg,  Bd.  x.  1877,  Heft  6,  and  Untere.  a.  d,  phynoL 

Imt,  Bd.  n.  S.  448. 
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correspondingly  narrower,  and  in  Bome  oases  actually  disappearing.  The 
whole  cell  is  smaller,  and  owing  to  the  relatively  larger  size  of  the 
outer  zone,  stains  welL  The  nucleus  is  spherical  and  well  fonaed.  If 
the  pancreas  be  examined  at  the  end  of  digestion,  when  its  activity  has 
once  more  ceased,  and  it  has  entered  into  a  state  of  rest,  the  outer  zone 
is  again  found  to  be  narrow,  the  graQular  inner  zone  occupying  th« 
greater  part  of  the  cell,  which  in  counequenoe  stains  with  difficulty ;  and 
the  whole  cell  has  once  more  become  larger.  There  seems  to  be  bat 
one  interpretatioQ  of  these  &ct8.  During  the  time  that  the  pancreas  is 
secreting  most  rapidly,  there  is  a  diminution  of  the  inner  zone ;  that  is 
to  say,  the  inner  zone  furnishes  material  for  the  secretion.  But  while 
the  inner  zone  is  diminiahing,  the  outer  zone  is  increasing,  that  is  to 
say,  the  outer  zone  is  being  built  up  again  out  of  materials  brought  to  it 
from  the  blood,  though  not  to  such  an  extent  as  to  prevent  the  whole 
cell  from  becoming  smaller. .  When  digestion  is  ended,  after  the  pancreas 
has  ceased  to  secrete,  the  inner  zone  again  enlarges,  evidently  at  the 
expense  of  the  outer  zone,  though  the  latter  also  continues  to  increase, 
causing  the  whole  cell  to  become  bigger.  From  thence  till  the  next 
meal,  there  occurs  a  partial  consumption  of  the  inner  zone,  so  that  the 
outer  zone  becomes  more  conspicuous  again,  though  the  whole  cell  be- 
comes smaller.  Evidently  out  of  the  protoplasm  of  the  cell,  which  is 
itself  formed  at  the  expense  of  the  blood,  the  granules  are  formed,  and 
these  being  deposited  towards  the  lumen  of  the  alveolus  distinguish  the 
outer  homogeneous  from  the  inner  granular  zone,  and  the  secretion  is 
produced  at  the  expense  of  the  grannies. 


a  the  iunei  gTannlai  zone,  which  in  ^  is  larger,  and  more  aloselj  studded  with  fine 
granoleB,  than  in  B,  in  whioh  the  grannlsfl  are  teviei  and  ooaner. 

b  the  onter  tranapsreut  zone,  email  ia  A,  larger  in  B,  and  in  the  latter  marked  with 
faint  Btria. 

e  the  lumen,  veiy  atmoni  in  fi,  bat  indistinot  in  A. 

d  an  indentation  at  the  janction  of  two  oella,  eeeu  in  B,  bat  not  ooanrring  in  A. 

'  Kiihne  and  Sheridan  Iiea',  observing,  under  the  microscope,  the  pan- 
creas of  the  living  rabbit,  have  been  able  to  watch  the  actual  process  of 
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secretion ;  and  their  results,  while  they  extend,  in  the  main  corroborate 
those  of  Heidenhain.  In  the  quiescent  pancreas  of  the  rabbit,  Fig.  13  A, 
the  cells  are  for  the  most  part  filled  with  granules,  the  ti^ansparent  outer 
zone  being  reduced  to  small  dimensions;  the  outlines  of  the  individual 
cells  are  very  indistinct,  with  the  margins  of  the  alveoli  smooth  ;  the 
lomen  of  the  alveolus  is  obscure ;  and  the  blood  supply  is  scanty.  Upon 
secretion  being  set  up,  Fig.  13  B,  the  margins  of  the  active  alveoli 
become  indented  through  a  bulging  of  their  constituent  cells,  the  out- 
lines of  which  now  become  distinct ;  the  granules  retreat  towards  the 
inner  zone,  bordering  on  the  cavity  of  the  alveolus,  and  as  secretion 
goes  on,  evidently  diminish  in  number,  the  whole  cell  becoming  hyaline 
and  transparent  from  the  outer  border  inwards;  at  the  same  time  the 
blood-vessels  dilate  largely,  and  the  stream  of  blood  through  the  capillaries 
becomes  full  and  rapid.' 

Quantity  of        Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the  difficultieswhich 
paaereatio  attend  attempts  to  collect  the  whole  of  the  pancreatic 

jBioe  aecreted.  juice  secreted  by  an  animal ;  these  diflSculties  explain 
the  discrepancies  in  the  statements  of  various  observers  concerning 
the  amount  of  juice  secreted  either  during  a  single  act  of  digestion 
or  in  a  given  time,  as  in  24  hours.  As  a  result  of  observations  on 
temporary  fistulse,  it  has  been  estimated  that,  assuming  the  rate 
of  secretion  in  man  to  be  in  proportion  to  that  in  the  dog,  a  man 
would  secrete  in  24  hours  from  211  to  347  grammes  ^  The  older 
estimates  founded  on  the  observations  of  Ludwig  and  Weinmann 
were  much  higher*. 


Section  3.    The  Physical  and  Chemical  Characters 

OF  the  Pancreatic  Juick 

In  describing  the  general  phenomena  of  the  pancreatic  secretion 
some  of  its  more  prominent  physical  and  chemical  characters  have 
been  referred  to,  though  a  complete  description  has  been  reserved  for 
this  section. 

Physical  Characters, 

The  juice  obtained  from  temporary  fistulse  or  in  permanent  fistulae 
when  changes  in  the  gland  have  not  occurred,  is.  as  has  already  been 
said,  a  more  or  less  viscid,  gluey  liquid. 

It  contains  suspended  in  it  constantly  certain  morpholoeical 
elements  (Kiihne*).     These  are: — colourless  blood  corpuscles  of  the 

^  Klihne,  *  Lehrhuch  der  phynologUchen  Chemie^  1866,  p.  114. 

'  The  reader  is  referred  for  data  relating  to  the  older  experiments  to  Donders, 
Phytiologie  des  Memchen^  Vol.  i.  p.  263. 

s  Eiihne,  *Ueber  das  Secret  des  Pankreas,'  Verhand,  d,  Naturhist.  Med,  Vereins  zu 
Heidelberg,  Bd.  i.  Heft  4. 
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smaller  kind,  which  exhibit  sluggish,  yet  perceptible,  amoeboid  move- 
ments :  corpuscles  which  are  larger  than  the  above-mentioned  colour- 
less corpuscles,  but  smaller  than  the  so-called  salivary  corpuscles  of 
mixed  saliva  with  which,  however,  they  agree  in  all  other  particulars. 
These  corpuscles  have  in  their  interior  granules  which  exhibit  lively 
Brownian  movements  and  possess  one  to  four  nuclei.  At  favourable 
temperatures  the  morphological  elements  are  digested  and  dissolved. 

,,^^^^^^^^^  Claude  Bernard  described  the  pancreatic  juice  as 

becoming  more  viscid  as  it  cooled.  Ktihne  has  how- 
ever found  that  when  cooled  (as  to  0*  C.)  it  undergoes  a  true  coagu- 
lation, separating  into  a  gelatinous  and  a  diffluent  part.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  property,  the  pancreatic  juice  often  forms  compact 
opaque  clots  in  silver  cannulse. 

AUcaUnity.  The  pancreatic  juice  is  invariably  alkaline. 

v^vte-  The  pancreatic  juice  possesses  a  saltish  taste. 

gpeoiflo  The  fluid  of  the  temporary  fistulse  has   a  higher 

«»^it7.       specific  gravity  than  that  of  even  successful  permanent 

fistulse.    The  former  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1030,  the  latter  between 

1010  and  101  P. 


Oeneral  Chemical  Characters, 

When  heated  on  the  water  bath  to  75°  C,  pancreatic  juice,  obtained 
from  a  temporary  fistula,  is  coagulated  so  completely  as  to  become 
converted  into  a  white  opaque  mass,  firom  which  there  separates  a 
slightly  opalescent  fluid  more  alkaline  than  the  uncoagulated  juice, 
which  is  precipitated  by  acetic  acid  and  contains  alkaline  albu- 
minate. 

When  pancreatic  juice  is  dropped  into  water,  the  drops  coagulate 
as  they  fall,  the  precipitate  being  soluble  in  NaCl  and  dilute  acids. 
When  dropped  into  very  dilute  acids  a  similar  coagulation  takes 
place,  but  the  coagula  are  dissolved  when  shaken  up  with  the  acid. 

Alcohol  added  to  pancreatic  juice  produces  an  abundant  white 
flocculent  precipitate,  which,  even  when  washed  with  or  digested  in 
absolute  alcohol,  is  for  the  most  part  soluble  in  water  at  (f  C.  Acetic 
acid  does  not  precipitate  this  watery  solution;  after  being  acted  upon 
for  some  time  by  acetic  acid,  on  neutralization  a  proteid  precipitate 
is  obtained  The  portion  of  the  alcohol  precipitate  which  is  insoluble 
in  water  behaves  as  a  coagulated  albumin. 

The  alcoholic  precipitate  referred  to  carries  down  with  it  the  various 
ferments  whose  action  will  be  described  in  the  sequel  The  pancreatic 
juice  is  precipitated  by  the  concentrated  mineral  acids,  by  metallic 

^  Maly,  Bee  'Pankreassaft/  in  Hermann's  Havdhuc\  Vol.  v.  part  1,  p.  187.  The 
author  does  not  know  the  original  sources  whence  these  data  have  been  obtained  and 
does  not  hold  himself  responsible  for  their  accuracy. 
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salts,  by  tannic  acid  Chlorine  or  bromine  water  added  to  fresh  pan- 
creatic juice  occasions  a  white  precipitate.  If  however  this  reagent 
be  added  to  pancreatic  juice  which  has  been  exposed  to  warmth  for 
some  time,  it  occasions  a  red  colour  (Tiedemann  and  Gmelin). 

Pancreatic  juice  undergoes  putrefaction  with  the  utmost  ease.  The 
red  colour  above  referred  to  as  brought  about  by  chlorine  is  due  to 
a  body  yet  unknown  which  results  from  decomposition  (Tryptophan). 
In  a  juice  which  exhibits  the  chlorine  reaction,  decomposition  rapidly 
proceeds  a  step  further,  and  then  the  reaction  no  longer  occurs ;  on, 
however,  adding  impure  coloured  nitric  acid  to  the  now  foul-smelling 
liquid,  a  red  colour  is  developed  which  is  due  to  indol  (CgH^N). 

Pj^g^Q^  ^  Normal  pancreatic  juice  contains  at  least  three  dis- 

ttmeenvyniM  tinct  enzymes,  which  will  be  treated  of  at  length  in  the 
]a tiie puier»-  sequel.  These  are:  1,  a  proteoljrtic  ferment,  which  at 
«tto  jnioe.  suitable  temperatures  and  in  solutions  which  are  neutral 

and  faintly  alkaline,  readily  decomposes  proteids  with  the  production 
of  peptones  and  amido-acids,  such  as  leucine  and  tyrosine:  2,  a 
diastatic  ferment,  similar  to  that  which  exists  in  saliva,  converting 
starches  into  erythrodextrins,  achroodextrins  and  maltose :  3,  a  fat- 
decomposing  ferment  which  brings  about  the  hydrolytic  decompo- 
sition of  the  neutral  fats  into  glycerine  aiid  fatty  acids.  Although 
these  three  ferments  always  co-exist  in  normal  pancreatic  juice,  in 
the  continuous  thin  secretion  from  permanent  fistulas,  the  second 
and  third  ferments  are  sometimes  found  unaccompanied  by  the  first 
or  proteolytic  enzyme. 

An  leadme  ^^  ^^  ^'^'  ^^  freshly  secreted  pancreatic  juice  ob- 

and    tyroaiDB  tained   from   a  large    number   of  dogs,   Kuhne^  was 

Gonitltiieiits  of  unable  to  discover  a  trace  of  tyrosine.     Leucine  was 

l^pfliioreatto  present,  but  in  so  small  a  quantity  as  to  be  only  dis- 

^^  coverable  by  the  microscope. 

f^^Qgg^tg^g^  The  viscous  secretion  obtained  from  recently  estab- 

compoeitioii  of  H^hed   fistulse  (dog)  contains  approximately  in  1000 

peiftctty  nor-  parts 
maipanereatio  900  parts  of  water, 

^^'  90         „      organic  solid  matter, 

10         „      inorganic  salts. 

The  organic  solid  matter  is  composed  mainly  of  proteids  and 
ferments.  Generally  the  more  abundant  the  flow,  the  smaller  the 
amount  of  solid  matter  in  solution.  The  salts  consist  mainly  (that 
is  to  the  extent  of  about  seven-tenths)  of  sodium  chloride ;  the 
remaining  salts  are  sodium  carbonate,  with  traces  of  sodium  phos- 
phate, earthy  phosphates  and  traces  of  iron.  In  the  first  of  the 
analyses  given  in  the  subjoined  tabular  view,  Schmidt  found  the 
inorganic  matters  per  1000  to  be  8*8,  and  in  this  the  NaCl  amounted 
to  7-35. 

^  EtQine,  *Ueber  das  Sekret  des  Pankreas,'  loc,  cit. 
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Peroentage  The  thin  juice  secreted  continuously  by  permanent 

oompoiition  of   fistulee  is  sometimes  not  coagulable  by  heat  alone,  but 
^  ^LJ!^    requires  the   addition  of  an   acid.     It  contains   from 

10 — 20  parts  per  1000  of  solid  matters. 


of   permanent 
flstnla. 


COMPOSITION  OF  PANCREATIC  JUICE   (C.  SCHMIDT i). 


I. 

n. 

From  temporary  fistalae. 

From  permanent  fistulffi. 

Water  in  1000  parts 

a 

b 

a 

b 

C 

900-8 

884-4 

976-8 

979-9 

984-6 

Solids         „         „ 

99-2 

115-6 

23  2 

20-1 

15-4 

containing 

Organic  matters 

90-4 

16-4 

12-4 

9-2 

Inorganic  matters 

8'8 

6-8 

7-5 

61 

Section  4.    The  Pancreatic  Enzymes  considered  in  detail. 

In  the  last  section  in  discussing  the  general  chemical  composition 
of  the  pancreatic  juice  we  have  referred  to  the  fact  that  it  possesses 
very  remarkable  properties  of  acting  on  organic  bodies,  and  that 
these  are  supposed  to  be  dependent  upon  the  ezistoDce  in  the  juice 
of  three  distinct  enzymes.  It  has  further  been  stated  that  when 
the  pancreatic  juice  is  precipitated  by  alcohol,  the  precipitate  which 
falls  carries  down  with  it  the  ferments.  The  precipitated  body  was 
indeed  formerly  supposed  to  constitute  the  ferment,  and  the  opinion 
prevailed  that  this  ferment  is  possessed  of  various  properties.  We 
now  know,  however,  that  the  activity  of  the  so-called  pancreatin,  is 
due  to  a  mechanical  entanglement  of  the  ferments,  which  apparently 
are  not  associated  with  one  body  but  are  distinct  bodies. 

We  must  now  in  the  first  place  carefully  examine  the  chief  facts 
relating  to  each  of  the  ferment  actions  of  the  pancreatic  juice,  and 
study  the  products  which  take  their  rise  in  these. 


^  This  table,  which  is  oompiled  from  Schmidt's  obsenrations,  is  leprinted  from  Maly, 
op,  eit.,  Hemuum's  Handbuch,  VoL  v.  a,  p.  189. 
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I.     THE  DIASTATIG  ENZTME. 

The  saliva,  we  have  seen,  is  a  liquid  which  only  possesses  an 
amjlolytic  action  in  a  few  animals,  the  great  majority  of  animals  hav- 
ing a  saliva  which  possesses  no  diastatic  ferment. 

^°**«T  <tf  Bouchardat  and  Sandras*,  in  1845,  first  discovered 
tiifi  disoorery.  ^^  j  established  with  precision  by  means  of  observations 
carried  on  with  the  aid  of  pancreatic  infusions,  as  well  as  of  small 
quantities  of  pancreatic  juice  obtained  from  hens  and  geese,  that  this 
secretion  possesses  powerful  diastatic  properties,  starch  being  rapidly 
converted  into  glucose.     They  extended  their  observations  to  rabbits. 

It  has  been  erroneously  stated  by  many  writers  possessing  high 
authority  that  this  discovery  was  first  of  all  made  by  Professor 
Valentin  of  Bern.  The  statement,  so  far  as  the  author  can  make 
out,  first  appeared  in  Frerichs'  article  'Verdauung,'  in  Wagner's 
Handworterbttch  der  Physiologie,  Vol.  ni.  part  1,  p.  847,  and  has  been 
repeated  by  subsequent  authors  (Bonders,  Colin  and  Maly).  Thus 
Donders  says  (Physiologie  des  Menschen,  Vol.  i.  p.  264),  "Valentin 
scheint  zuerst  gefunden  zu  haben,  dass  der  Bauchspeichel  die  Eigen- 
schaft  besitzt  Starkemehl  schnell  in  Zucker  umzuwandeln,  und  alle 
spateren  Untersuchungen  haben  dies  bestatigt." 

The  observations  of  the  distinguished  Bernese  physiologist  Valen- 
tin are  recorded  in  his  Lehrbvck  der  Physiologie  (Braunschweig, 
1844),  Vol.  I.  p.  340  and  341.  They  were  experiments  in  which  a 
complex  mixture  of  alimentary  substances  and  of  digestive  juices 
were  observed,  and  so  far  from  proving  the  conversion  of  starch  into 
Bugar,  scarcely  warranted  even  the  modest  and  cautious  conclusion 
which  Valentin  expressed  as  follows :  ''  Wie  man  sieht,  erlauben 
diese  Erfahrungen  noch  keine  irgend  bestimmenden  Schliisse. 
Hochstens  deuten  sie  darauf  bin,  dass  vielleicht  die  PancreasflUssig- 
keit  die  Fahigkeit  habe,  die  Starke  loslich  zu  machen  und  bisweilen 
eine  Umsetzung  derselben  einzuleiten."  No  better  example  could 
be  given  of  the  way  in  which  errors  in  scientific  history  have  been 
propagated  by  the  habit  of  quoting  opinions  at  second  hand  without 
taking  the  trouble  to  examine  the  evidence  on  which  the  opinions 
were  based! 

The  action  of  pancreatic  juice  on  raw  starch  is  generally  stated  to 
be  but  slight';  on  starch  mucilage  it  is  surprisingly  great.  At  35^  the 
action  is  intensely  energetic. 

The  diastatic  action  of  the  diffluent,  abnormal,  secretion  from  per- 
manent fistulaa  is  said  (Euhne)  to  be  as  powerful  as  that  of  the 
coherent  concentrated  liquid  of  permanent  nstulse. 

1  Booohardat  et  Sandras,  *De8  fonotions  du  panor6aB.'  Comptei  Rendiu,  de 
VAeadimie  des  ^cienees.  Vol.  zx.  14  Avril,  1845. 

'  Ktthne  is  not  of  this  opinion.  'Ans  roher  Starke,  wie  ans  gekoohter  bildet 
em  eioziger  Tropfen  des  Secorets  mit  rapider  Gesohwindigkeit  Znoker.'  Lehrimchr 
p.  117. 
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The  dlasta- 
tic  enzyme  is  An    infusion   of   the  pancreas    acts    upon    starch 

not  only  con-  exactly  in  the  same  manner  though  not  so  energeti- 

panmattc  **^*  ^^^^  ^  *^®  pancreatic  juice,  and   we   may   therefore 

jnioe  but  like-  employ  in  our  experiments  on  the  diastatic  enzyme  of 

wise    In    tbe  the  pancreas  such  an  infusion,  instead  of  pancreatic 

tisane  of  the  juice, 
iwnoreas. 


Preparation  of  active  Solutions  containing  the  Enzymes 

of  the  Pancreas, 

It  is  exceedingly  convenient  to  have  at  our  disposal  permanent 
solutions  of  the  enzymes  of  the  pancreas.  The  fat-splitting  ferment 
cannot,  however,  be  indefinitely  kept  and  special  precautions  must  be 
observed  in  order  to  extract  it.     See  page  210. 

Thei»ncre-  All  the  pancreatic  enzymes  are  extracted  by  riy- 

^.M  T^^  cerm  from  the  fi:land,  and  such  a  glycerin  solution 
soluhle  In  gly-  ,  r  .     ^i  ^  ^ 

^j^rtn.  ^*^y  ^^  preserved  conveniently. 

Soinbiiity  of  Roberts  was  the  first  to  point  out  that  they  are  like- 
the  enzymes  In  wise  soluble  in  a  saturated  aqueous  solution  of  chloro- 
^orofopm         forjjc^^  ajid  the  solution  keeps  very  well  (Roberts^).    The 

presence  of  chloroform  interferes,  however,  with  the 
operation  of  testing  for  sugar  by  Fehling's  solution.  Salkowski" 
many  years  after  Roberts  recommended  tbe  use  of  chloroform  as 
a  solvent  of  enzymes. 

BoinMiity  of  Roberts'  has  found  that  for  experimental  purposes 

the  enzymes  In  a  good  and  lasting  extract  of  the  pancreas  may  be 
a  solution  oon-  made  by  extracting  the  organ  with  a  solution  which 
^J^^JJ^^^JI^^^    contains  '  three  or  four  per  cent,  of  a  mixture  of  two 

parts  of  boracic  acid  and  one  part  of  borax.' 

Preoaiation  When  the  fresh  pancreatic  tissue  is  comminuted 

of  a  brine  ex-  ^^^  placed  in  a  saturated  solution  of  common  salt,  the 

tract    of   the  pancreatic  enzymes  are  dissolved  and  powerfully  active 

pancreatio  solutions  of  these  (the  fat-decomposing  ferment  alone 

e^ymes  (Eo-  excepted)  are  obtained.    This  method  of  extracting  the 

'^'  pancreatic  enzymes  has  been  strongly  recommended  by 
Harris  and  Qow*. 

^  Roberts,  'On  the  Digestive  Ferments,*  <&o.  The  LuniUian  Lecture*  for  1880. 
London,  1880,  p.  26. 

'  Salkowski,  *  Ueber  das  eiweisslosende  Ferment  der  Faalnissbakterien.*  ZeiUckrift 
fUr  Biologie,  Vol.  xxv.  (1889),  p.  92. 

'  Roberts,  op,  cit,  p.  19. 

*  Harris  and  Gow,  'Ferment  Actions  of  the  Pancreas  in  different  Animals.*  By 
Vincent  D.  Harris,  M.D.,  F.B.C.P.  and  WUliam  J.  Gow,  MJ).,  MJI.C.P.,  Journal  of 
Physiology  (Oct.  1892),  Vol.  13,  pp.  469—492. 
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KfiimA'  When  discussing  the  methods  of  preparing  active 

tuodofprepar-  solutions  of  Trypsin,  a  method  will  be  described  where- 
ins  and  iir»-  by  the  pancreatic  tissue  may  be  indefinitely  pre- 
Nrvinfftiie  served,  and  active  extracts  obtained  at  any  time. 
pumatic         rpY^Q   method   consists  essentially  in  dehydrating  the 

finely  divided  pancreas  by  macerating  it  in  alcohol, 
and  afterwards  extracting  with  boiling  ether.  The  insoluble  residue 
is  exposed  to  the  air,  so  as  to  allow  the  ether  to  evaporate,  when 
there  is  left  a  white  friable  solid  mass,  which  may  be  powdered  and 
kept  in  a  stoppered  bottle  for  future  use*. 

By  digesting  one  part  of  dried  pancreas  at  40°  C.  for  3,  4  or  5 
hours  in  10  parts  of  a  01  solution  of  salicylic  acid,  extracts  of  great 
activity  may  be  obtained. 

pimnratiim  ^^®  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  mothods  of  preparing  a  very  active 

of  a  loiiitum  solution  of  the  pancreatic  enzymes  is  the  following,  in 

of  %tt  pancre.  which  advantage  is  taken  of  the  fact  that  they  are 

atto    «iui3niiM  very  soluble  in  water  and  that  their  aqueous  solutions 

la  dflnto  aico-  gj^  preserved  from  decomposition  by  a  small  addition 
Hid  (BoberU).      ^f  ^j^^j^^j ._ 

Digest  fresh  pancreas  freed  from  fat,  and  then  chopped  up,  in  four 
times  its  weight  of  dilute  alcohol,  containing  25  per  cent,  of  rectified 
spirit  (i.e.  of  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0*838).  The  digestion  is  continued 
for  four  or  five  days  with  occasional  agitation.  The  mixture  is  then 
filtered  through  paper.  Filtration  is  much  facilitated  by  the  ad- 
dition to  the  solution  of  0*02  per  cent,  of  acetic  acid  (containing 
28  per  cent  of  the  anhydrous  acid). 

Degree  of  Activity  and  Mode  of  Action  of  a  Solution  of 

ike  Diastatic  Ferment 

Following  the  last  method,  a  solution  may  be  obtained  possessed 
of  remarkable  activity,  though  this  differs  according  to  the  animal 
employed  and  its  individual  circumstances  &c.  The  pig  yielda  the 
most  active  solution,  its  diastatic  value  being  more  than  ten  times 
as  great  as  that  prepared  from  the  pancreas  of  the  ox  or  sheep. 

^  . -  The  action  of  the  diastatic  ferment  of  the  pancreas 

the  aettoa  ez-  <^^  pancreatic  juice  appears  in  essential  particulars  to 

oted  Hy  the  resemble  that  of  the  saliva  and  salivary  glands;  i.e. 

diaatatie  fer-  the  products  formed  are  the  same,  the  conditions  of 

niant  of  the  activity  are  similar,  &c.     According  to  v.  Mering  and 

'*'"****'  Musculus'  in  both  cases  there  are  formed  achroodex- 
trinsy  maltose  and  a  little  grape-sugar. 

^  Pancreas  thns  prepared  may  be  obtained  under  the  designation  'Pankreas, 
trocken  nach  Euhne,'  from  Dr  Grilbler,  Bayersche  Strasse  12,  Leipzig,  and  is  sold  at 
the  price  of  7s.  per  100  grammes. 

'  ▼.  Mering  n.  Maseolns,  *Ueber  die  Umwandlong  von  Starke  nnd  Glycogen 
doroh  Diastas,  Speichel,  Pankreas  and  Leberferment.*  ZeiUckr.  /.  pkyi.  Chetn,  Vol.  n. 
(1878—79),  p.  408. 
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Ttanperatore  Roberts  has  found  that  the  action   of  pancreatic 

at  wbieh  diar  diastase  on  starch  mucilage  increases  in  speed  from 
^w^JS^  zero  to  30°  C.  From  this  to  45°  C.  the  rate  of  action 
most  actiTe.       continues  steady.    Above  45°  the  action  becomes  slower 

and  slower,  and  ceases  between  60°  and  70°. 

aotton  of  a  80-  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  within  a  certain  range  of  tem- 

lution  contain-  perature  the  rapidity  of  the  action  upon  starch  increases, 

ing  tiie  diasta-  Temperature   and   all  other  conditions  being  exactly 

flu^^  tar  Si  8™^^*'"'  ^^®  rapidity  of  the  action  will  depend  upon  the 

amount  of  far-  quantity  of  enzyme  present.     This  is  well  brought  out 

ment.  in  the  following  remarks^. 

'The  speed  at  which  a  given  quantity  of  starch  is  transformed  by 
diastase  depends  essentially  on  the  proportion  of  ferment  brought  to  act 
upon  it.  In  the  above  experiments  (experiments  in  which  a  minimal 
quantity  of  diastatic  solution  acted  upon  starch)  the  proportion  of  diastase 
was  very  minute  in  comparison  with  the  amoimt  of  starch,  and  the  action 
went  on  slowly  for  forty-eight  hours.  But  if  we  reverse  these  proportions 
and  mix  a  small  amount  of  starch  with  a  large  amount  of  diastase  the 
transformation  is  instantaneously  accomplished.  If  a  test-tube  be  half 
filled  with  an  active  extract  of  pancreas  and  a  few  drops  of  starch  mucilage 
be  quickly  shaken  therewith,  you  cannot  detect  the  reaction  of  starch  or 
dextrine  in  the  mixture,  however  prompt  you  may  be  with  the  testing — 
the  transformation  has  followed  on  the  admixture  as  instantaneously  as 
the  explosion  of  the  charge  follows  the  fall  of  the  trigger.  Between  these 
extremes  there  are  all  gradations.' 

Btimate  of  Roberts  has  estimated  that  pancreatic  diastase  is 

theaotiTityof  ^\y\Q  ^q  transform  into  suear  and  dextrin  no  less  than 
tonnwt****^^     40,000  times  its  own  weight  of  sugar*. 

Roberts  has  compared  by  his  method  of  diastasi- 

Estimate  of  metry  (see  chapter  I.  p.  56)  the  diastatic  activity  of 
fcrawnr^we^  the  tissue  of  the  pancreas  of  the  ox,  sheep,  and  pig,  and 
•ent  In  the  he  finds  that  the  ferment  contained  in  I  gramme  of 
panoreatictis-  the  fresh  pancreas  of  the  pis;  can  convert  5  grammes  of 
sue  of  the  pig,  ^^y  starch  into  products  which  give  no  colour  reaction 
ox  and  iheep.  ^j^j^  iodine;  the  same  weight  of  the  pancreas  of  an  ox 
would  only  act  in  a  similar  manner  upon  0*4  grm.  of  starch ;  and 
the  same  weight  of  the  pancreas  of  the  sheep  would  act  upon  0*44 
grm.  of  starch. 

Is  there  a  Zymogen  of  the  Diastatic  Ferment? 

In  giving  the  history  of  the  proteolytic  ferment  of  the  pancreas — 
trypsin — abundant  anatomical  and  experimental  evidence  will  be  ad- 
duced to  prove  that  there  exists  in  the  secreting  cells  of  the  pancreas 
a  body  from  which  the  ferment  is  derived ;  this  body  from  which  the 

^  Boberts,  Lumleian  Lecturett  page  iO. 
3  Roberts,  op.  cit,  p.  89. 
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ferment  is  liberated,  perhaps  by  a  process  of  dissociation,  may  be 
extracted  from  the  pancreas,  and  solutions  of  it  are  found  not  to 
possess  proteolytic  properties,  though  they  may  acquire  these  by 
the  action  of  certain  external  agents.  This  antecedent  of  the 
ferment  has  been  termed  by  Heidenhain,  Zymogen,  In  discussing 
the  origin  of  pepsin  we  have  already  referred  to  evidence  which 
appears  to  shew  that  in  the  case  pf  that  enzyme  also  there  probably 
exists  an  antecedent  (which  some  have  even  named  Pepsinogen) 
which  does  not  possess  proteolytic  properties  but  which  acquires  these, 
for  example  on  treatment  with  acids.  We  have  also  adduced  facts 
which  prove  the  existence  of  a  zymogen  of  the  rennet-ferment. 

It  is  probable  that  what  is  certainly  true  of  the  proteolytic  ferment 
of  the  pancreas  may  be  true  of  its  diastatic  ferment,  and  we  may  ask 
ourselves.  Is  there  any  evidence  in  support  of  an  antecedent  or 
zymogen  of  this  ferment  ? 

Two  years  before  Heidenhain^  published  the  re- 
m^teo^^-  markable  paper,  rich  in  fresh  facts,  in  which  he 
fUge  point  to  announced  his  discovery  of  the  zymogen  of  the  proteo- 
the  •>^«t«»iMi  lytic  ferment,  Liversidge,  working  in  Foster's  laboratory, 
of  a  lymogou  had  published  facts,  which  have  not  received  the  notice* 
^ifi'^dSij^^  which  they  deserve,  and  which  point,  as  the  Author 
^,y^^  thinks,  to  the  probable  existence  in  the  pancreas  of  an 

antecedent  of  the  diastatic  ferment. 

Liversidge  removed  the  diastatic  ferment  from  the  pancreas  by 
long-continued  washing  in  water.  The  minced  pancreas  which  had 
been  thus  exhausted  was  transferred  to  a  filter  and  allowed  to 
remain  exposed  to  the  air  for  a  few  hours,  when,  on  c^ain  treating 
it  with  a  small  quantity  of  distilled  water,  a  very  active  diastatic 
solution  was  obtained.  Again,  he  shewed  that  in  order  to  exhaust 
minced  pancreas  of  its  diastatic  ferment  by  the  action  of  glycerin, 
contact  of  large  quantities  of  glycerin  during  fourteen  months  was 
necessary.  The  pancreatic  tissue  which  had  been  rendered  thus 
inactive,  after  standing  on  a  muslin  filter  for  six  hours,  readily  gave, 
not  only  an  active  aqueous  extract,  but  also  yielded  an  active  glycerin 
solution*. 

At  the  same  time  there  are  two  points  in  connection  with  this 
question  which  should  be  borne  in  mind.  (1)  In  the  above  experi- 
ments it  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  absolutely  certain  that  the 
diastatic  action  exerted  by  the  pancreas  after  exposure  was  not  due 
to  bacteria.  (2)  The  zymogens  of  trypsin,  pepsin,  and  of  the  rennet- 
ferment  are  all  soluble  in  water  (or  water  containing  a  little  salt); 
in  an  aqueous  extract,  the  zymogen  can  be  shewn  to  be  present,  if 
when  treated  in  certain  ways  the  solution  shews  ferment  activity. 

^  Heidenhain,  'Beitrage  zor  Eenntniss  des  Pankreas,'  Pfltlger*B  Archiv^  Vol.  z. 
(1875),  p.  557.    The  part  containing  this  paper  was  published  on  June  25th. 

'  Liyersidge,  'On  the  Amylolytio  Ferment  of  the  Pancreas'  (from  the  Physiolo- 
gical Laboratory  in  the  University  of  Cambridge),  Journal  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology ^ 
Vol.  Tin.  (1874),  p.  23.  The  number  of  the  Journal  containing  this  paper  was  published 
in  Koyember,  1873. 
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Now  it  may  be  argued  that  the  aqueous  extract  of  the  pancreas  or 
of  the  salivary  glands  contains  no  diastatic  zymogen  for,  so  far  as  is 
known,  there  is  no  treatment  which  will  increase  its  diastatic  activity. 
If  we  could  obtain  an  extract  of  the  pancreas  which  when  added  to 
starch  exerted  no  effect  on  it,  but  which  when  treated  with  a  little 
acid  and  neutralized,  or  by  some  similar  method,  rapidly  con- 
verted starch  to  sugar,  then  we  should  have  presumptive  evidence 
of  the  existence  of  a  diastatic  zymogen.  From  the  facts  in  our  pos- 
session we  appear  compelled  to  admit  either  that  a  zymogen  of  the 
diastatic  enzyme  does  not  exist,  or  if  it  exists  that  it  differs  from  the 
zymogens  of  analogous  ferments  by  its  insolubility  in  water. 

for  btileviBgin  1*^^  individuality  of  the  diastatic  enzyme,  and  espe- 

the    indepen-  cially  its  independence  of  the  one  concerning  which 

denoe   of   the  our  knowledge  is  most  definite,  viz.  trypsin,  is  proved 

diastatio     on-  y^^  ^^xe  following  considerations : — 

1.  A  pancreatic  extract,  or  pancreatic  juice,  may  be  obtained, 
which  is  rich  in  the  diastatic  ferment  and  contains  no  proteolytic 
ferment.  This,  as  already  previously  stated,  is  often  the  case  with 
the  secretion  obtained  from  so-called  permanent  pancreatic  fistulse. 

2.  In  different  animals  not  only  the  absolute  but  the  relative 
richness  in  diastatic  and  proteolytic  enzymes  differs.  Thus  Roberts, 
as  we  have  already  stated,  found  that  the  diastatic  activity  of  the  pig's 
pancreas  is  more  than  ten  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  sheep.  The 
proteolytic  activity  of  the  pancreas  of  the  sheep  is,  on  the  other  hand, 
considerably  greater  than  that  of  the  pig. 

8.  As  will  be  pointed  out  in  the  sequel,  although  attempts  to 
obtain  the  pure  ferments  have  hitherto  not  been  successful,  methods 
are  known  by  which  one  ferment  may  be  obtained  absolutely  free 
from  the  others. 

Attempts  to  isolate  the  Diastatic  Ferment. 

First  export-  ^^  ^^  Bouchardat  and  Sandras  who  first  attempted 

montfl  of  Boa-  to  separate  the  agent  which  conferred  upon  the 
ohardat  and  pancreatic  juice  the  property  which  they  had  dis- 
Sandraa.  covered,  of  converting  starch  into  sugar.     They  treated 

infusions  of  pancreas  with  water,  and  precipitated  the  solution  with 
alcohol.  The  precipitate  they  found  to  be  again  soluble  in  water 
and  to  possess  powerful  diastatic  action.  They  termed  it  pancrea- 
tine. The  body  thus  precipitated  must,  however,  as  we  know,  have 
consisted  of  a  mixture  of  the  several  pancreatic  ferments. 

DanUowiki'8         The   first    to   attempt   to    separate    the   diastatic 
method^  ferment  was  Danilewski.     The  principle  of  his  method 

was  to  precipitate  aqueous  infusions  of  pancreas,  which  had  been 

1  Danilewski, '  Ueber  speoifisoh  wirkende  Eorper  des  nattirliohen  und  kiinstliehen 
panoreatiaohen  Saftes,'  Yirchow^s  Archiv,  Vol.  xzy.  p.  279. 
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treated  with  magnesium  carbonate,  with  ooUodion,  which  carries  down 
with  it  proteids  and  the  proteolytic  ferment  in  a  gelatinous  form. 
The  filtrate  from  this  precipitate  is  concentrated  in  vacuo  and 
treated  with  strong  alcohol,  which  throws  down  a  flocculent  precipitate. 
This  is  digested  in  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  alcohol  and  water, 
which  dissolves  the  diastatic  ferment,  a  little  tyrosine  and  some  salts, 
and  leaves  some  albumin  undissolved.  The  liquid  is  dialyzed,  concen- 
trated in  vacuo  and  precipitated  by  absolute  alcohoL  The  body  thus 
thrown  down  possesses  in  a  feeble  de^ee  proteolytic  properties,  due 
to  remaining  traces  of  the  proteolytic  ferment,  but  in  an  intense 
d^ee  diastatic  properties.  It  does  not  exhibit  proteid  reactions,  i.e. 
both  the  xanthoproteic  and  Millon's  reaction  fail. 

ooimiMim's  Cohnheim  obtained  from  an  infusion  of  pancreas,  by 

TBBgiQuAK  the  method  which   he  had  already  employed  in  the 

separation  of  salivary  diastase  (see  p.  38),  a  ferment  which  did  not 
manifest  proteid  reactions,  and  which  was  as  active  as  the  body  which 
he  had  prepared  from  saliva ;  it  was  entirely  free  from  proteolytic 
action. 

v.  wittfeiL's  Finely  divided  pancreas  is  dehydrated,  first  by  being 

"•*'"^*'  placed  in  strong  alcohol,  and   afterwards  in  absolute 

alcohol,  the  action  of  which  should  be  continued  for  some  time.  The 
dry  solid  separated  from  the  alcohol  is  then  macerated  in  glycerin. 
The  elycerin  solution  is  then  precipitated  with  alcohol.  The  precipi- 
tate IS  dried  at  a  low  temperature.  It  is  partially  soluble  in  distilled 
water. 

The  further  purification  may  be  carried  on  as  follows': 

The  precipitate  produced  by  alcohol  in  the  first  glycerin  solution 
is  washed  with  strong  spirit,  and  after  partial  drying,  by  the 
spontaneous  evaporation  of  the  spirit,  is  again  treated  with  glycerin, 
and  this  second  glycerin  extract  in  its  turn  precipitated  with  spirit. 
There  is  thus  obtained  a  body  soluble  in  water,  possessed  of 
great  diastatic  power,  and,  according  to  v.  Wittich,  destitute  of  the 
proteolytic  power.  According  to  this  author,  when  glycerin  acts  upon 
pancreas  directly,  it  extracts  both  the  proteolytic  and  the  amylolytic 
ferments,  but  when  the  gland  tissue  has  been  first  thoroughly  dehy- 
drated only  the  second  of  these.  HUfher*,  however,  controverted  this 
statement,  and  by  following  v.  Wittich's  method  he  obtained  a  body 
which  possessed  all  three  of  the  ferment  actions  which  are  character- 
istic of  the  pancreatic  juice.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that,  according  to 
Kiihne,  pure  trypsin  is  not  soluble  in  glycerin,  a  fact  which  makes  it 

^  Cohnheim,  'Zor  Kenntniss  der  znokerbildenden  Fermente,'  Virchow's  Archive 
Yol.  xxTin.  p.  261. 

»  ▼.  Wittich,  Pfliiger's  ArehiVy  Vol.  ii. 

'  Liversidge,  op,  eit.,  p.  24. 

*  Hdfher,  *  Untersnchnngen  iiber  die  ungeformten  Fermente,'  Joum.  fUr  prakt, 
Chemie,  N.F.,  Vol.  ▼.,  p.  872. 
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likely  that  the  discrepancy  between  v.  Wittich's  and  Htlfner's  results 
may  have  depended  upon  the  former  having  eliminated  all  traces  of 
water  in  his  preparation,  whilst  the  latter  may  not  have  done  so. 


The  Chemical  Composition  of  the  Diastatic  Enzyme. 

On  this  matter  our  information  is  such  that  we  can  say  little,  and 
that  consists  mainly  of  negative  assertions. 

From  the  observations  of  Oohnheim  and  of  Liversidge  it  results 
that  the  diastatic  ferment  does  not  give  the  reactions  of  the  proteid 
bodies.  Hufner's  discrepant  results  are  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
his  pancreaiin  did  contain  considerable  quantities  of  trypsin. 

The  diastatic  ferment  is  a  nitrogenous  body,  which  possesses  a 
composition  widely  different  from  that  of  the  proteids. 

The  analysis  of  the  ferment  prepared  by  Liversidge,  and  which 
strangely  only  furnishes  the  amount  of  carbon  and  nitrogen,  gave  the 
following  results : 

Carbon    per  cent.  34*925 

Nitrogen „        11020 

Hufiier  found  his  so-called  Pancreatin  to  have  the  following 
composition : 

Carbon  40*9 

Hydrogen 6*85 

Nitrogen   13-64 

This  analysis  agrees  with  the  hypothesis  that  Hiifiier's  pancreatin 
consisted  of  a  mixture  of  diastatic  ferment  and  proteids,  a  hypothesis 
of  which  he  has  besides  furnished  the  proofs  in  the  account  of  Kis 
experiments. 


Sect.  5.    The  Fat-decomposing  Enztme. 

The  Researches  of  Claude  Bernard. 

Eberle*  announced  in  1834  that  a  watery  infusion  of  the  pan- 
creas, when  shaken  with  oil,  emulsionized  it,  a  creamy  emulsion  being 
obtained,  and  he  was  led  to  surmise  that  one  of  the  functions  of  the 
pancreatic  juice  consists  in  emulsifying  fats  and  thus  favouring  their 
absorption  by  the  lacteals. 

This  older  observation  has  generally  been  forgotten,  and  the 
whole  credit  of  suggesting  as  well  as  of  elucidating  the  part  played 
by  the  pancreatic  juice  in  the  digestion  and  absorption  of  fitts 
ascribed  to  Claude  Bernard. 

1  Eberle,  Pkyaiologie  der  Verdauung,  Wiirzbnrg,  1S34. 
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It  was  in  the  year  184^  that  Claude  Bernard,  being  engaged  in 
a  comparative  study  of  the  process  of  digestion  in  carnivorous  and 
herbivorous  animals,  was  struck  by  the  fact  that  when  dogs  were  fed 
upon  fatty  matter  this  appeared  to  undergo  a  modification  almost  as 
soon  as  it  passed  into  the  small  intestine,  whilst  when  rabbits  were 
similarly  fed  the  change  occurred  somewhat  further  from  the  pylorus. 
Again,  Bernard  observed  that  after  a  fatty  diet  the  lacteals  of  dogs 
were  filled  with  white  opalescent  chyle  firom  the  pylorus  downwards, 
whilst  in  rabbits  the  lacteals  near  the  pvlorus  did  not  contain  white 
chyle,  while  those  situated  lower  down  did.  Bernard  then  discovered 
that  this  difference  in  the  appearance  and  absorption  of  fatty  matters 
coincided  with  the  difference  in  the  situation  at  which  the  pancreatic 
ducts  join  the  small  intestine  in  the  dog  and  rabbit  respectively.  In 
the  dog  the  principal  duct  empties  itself,  together  with  the  bile  duct, 
into  the  duodenum  very  near  to  the  pylorus;  whilst  in  the  rabbit  the 
principal  duct  joins  the  small  intestine  from  30  to  35  centimetres  (12 
to  14  inches)  below  the  point  of  entrance  of  the  bile  duct. 

When  this  relationship  had  been  found  to  exist  between  the 
situation  at  which  the  pancreatic  juice  is  poured  into  the  intestine 
and  the  situation  where  fat  begins  to  be  modified,  it  was  natural  to 
inquire  whether  the  juice  was  not  the  active  agent  in  effecting  the 
modification  of  fatty  matter,  and  in  causing  the  appearance  of 
milky  chyle  in  the  lacteals,  and  as  a  result  of  his  investigations 
Claude  Bernard  was  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  facts  about  to  be 
commented  upon\ 

Hie     pan* 
cnaUe    jiiioe  Oil  or  fatty  matters  which  are  fluid  at  the  tempera- 

poiseiaei  tiia     ture  of  the  animal  body  are  very  readily  emulsionized 
^^M^!u^'     ^y  ^^^  pancreatic  juice. 

If  two  grammes  of  alkaline  and  viscous  pancreatic  juice  be  shaken 
up  in  a  test-tube  with  one  gramme  of  olive  oil,  almost  instantly,  a  perfect 
emulsion  is  obtained,  the  liquid  resembling  milk  or  chyle ;  the  same 
result  is  obtained  if  for  olive  oil  we  substitute  fats,  such  as  butter  or 
mutton  suet,  which  melt  at  a  teinperature  below  40"  C.  Temperature 
appears  to  have  considerable  influence  in  the  process.  Thus,  when 
one  gramme  of  lard  is  agitated  with  two  grammes  of  fresh,  normal 
pancreatic  juice,  the  process  of  emulsionizing  commences  even  in  the 
cold,  but  when  the  temperature  is  raised  to  35"  or  38",  a  white  creamy 
emulsion  is  obtained  instantly". 

Emulsions  obtained  in  this  way  are  remarkably  persistent,  and, 
according  to  Euhne',  the  fat  in  them  exists  in  even  a  finer  state  of 
division  than  in  milk. 

j  This  short  account  of  the  way  in  which  Claude  Bernard  was  led  to  investigate  the 
action  of  the  pancreas  is  taken  from  his  Legons  de  Phynologie  ExjpirimentaU,  YoL  ii. 
pp.  17S  and  179. 

'  Bernard,  Le^ws  (1856),  Vol.  ii.  p.  256. 

<  Ktthne,  Lehrbuch,  p.  122. 
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UjiNm  wbat  Claude  Bernard  was  led  to  believe  that  the  pro- 
^^«^^-  perty  of  emulsionizing  fats  which  the  pancreatic  juice 
tf^mig  power  p^jggggg^g  ij^  gQ  extTaordinarj  a  degree,  depended  upon  a 

ferment,  which  at  the  same  time  occasioned  the  remark- 
able change  to  be  immediately  referred  to,  and  which  he  termed  the 
'ferment  imvlaif*  In  this  view  Bernard  was  wrong.  It  is  apparently 
only  in  an  indirect  way  that  a  ferment  leads  to  the  emulsionizing 
of  the  fats. 

Briicke  has  shewn  that  when  an  oil  or  a  fat  which  contains  a 
mere  trace  of  free  acid  is  shaken  with  a  weak  solution  of  carbonate  of 
sodium  an  emulsion  is  readily  obtained,  whilst  if  the  oil  be  perfectly 
neutral  no  such  emulsion  is  obtained.  It  wiU  be  shewn  that  at  the 
temperature  of  the  body  the  pancreatic  juice  does  lead  to  the  acidifi- 
cation of  fats;  as  the  juice  moreover  contains  carbonate  of  sodium,  the 
conditions  readily  arise  which  are  required  for  the  production  of  an 
emulsion.  It  is  remarked  by  Kuhne,  and  with  justice,  that  probably 
the  proteid  matters  in  the  pancreatic  juice  play  an  important  part  in 
the  emulsionising  action  \ 

Roberts  states  that  he  has  been  unable  to  obtain  any  extract  of 
pancreas  which  possessed  any  special  power  of  emulsifying  fats,  but  in 
this  respect  he  differs  from  other  trustworthy  observers  who  have 
asserted  that  watery  infusions  of  pancreas  do  possess  such  power,  and 
is  unquestionably  in  error. 


The  Pancreatic  Juice  decomposes  the  Neutral  Fata, 

Bernard  discovered  that  when  emulsions  are  made  by  mixing 
fresh,  alkaline  pancreatic  juice  with  a  neutral  fat,  such  as  olive  oil  or 
lard,  and  the  emulsions  are  maintained  at  the  temperature  of  the 
animal  body,  an  acid  reaction  is  very  soon  developed.  The  obser- 
vation has  been  confirmed  again  and  again,  by  Berthelot  amongst 
others. 

Claude  Bernard  had  found  that  when  butter  is  kept  at  the  tem- 
perature of  the  body  with  pancreatic  juice,  the  odour  of  butyric  acid  is 
soon  perceived. 

Berthelot  tried  the  experiment  with  synthetically  prepared  mono- 
butyrin  and,  by  the  action  of  pancreatic  juice  upon  it,  obtained 
besides  undecomposed  monobutyrin,  a  mixture  of  free  glycerin,  butyric 
acid  and  a  soap. 

Aooording  to  ^^^  property  which  the  pancreatic  juice  possesses  of 

Bernard,  pan-    decomposing  the  neutral  fats  is  shared  by  the  pancreatic 
creatic    tiaane    tissue  itself;  it  is  indeed  laid  down  by  Claude  Bernard 

as  the  characteristic  of  this  tissue  that  it  possesses  the 
property  of  instantaneously  decomposing  butyrin. 


alao      deoom- 
poeea  flita 


1  Etthne,  Lehrhuch,  p.  122. 
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Various  methods  have  been  suggested  by  Claude  Bernard  for 
exhibiting  this  characteristic  reaction,  of  which  the  following  are  the 
chief;  the  second  being  specially  recommended 

1.  An  infusion  of  linseed  is  shaken  with  a  little  butter  so  as  to 
emuisionize  it  completely,  and  is  then  coloured  faintly  blue  by 
means  of  litmus.  If  to  a  little  of  the  blue  emulsion  a  fragment  of 
pancreas  be  added,  and  the  mixture  be  digested  at  38°  C.  for  some 
time  the  blue  colour  changes  to  red. 

2.  An  ethereal  solution  of  butter  (which  should  be  neutral)  is 
made,  and  a  solution  of  litmus  of  such  strength  that  a  stratum  half  a 
millimetre  thick  presents  a  distinctly  blue  tint. 

A  fragment  of  pancreas  is  placed  on  a  glass  slide,  and  is  then 
treated  with  a  drop  of  rectified  spirit ;  it  is  then  teased  with  needles, 
so  that  the  alcohol  should  bathe  every  part.  Enough  alcohol  should 
be  in  contact  with  the  tissue  to  allow  of  its  remaining  bathed  in  it  for 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  the  excess  of 
alcohol  is  sucked  up  with  blotting-paper,  and  the  fragment  of  tissue  is 
irrigated  with  a  drop  or  two  of  the  ethereal  solution  of  butter,  and  is 
teased  at  the  same  time,  so  as  to  bring  the  fatty  matters  as  much  as 
possible  in  contact  with  the  tissue.  A  fragment  of  the  tissue  is  then 
placed  in  a  glass  cell,  one  millimetre  deep,  containing  a  tincture  of 
blue  litmus,  which  is  then  covered  with  a  cover-glass.  In  a  few 
moments,  as  the  tissue  becomes  soaked  with  the  solution  of  litmus,  a 
red  area  appears  around  it,  and  after  a  certain  time  the  whole  of  the 
liquid  becomes  red,  the  red  colour  being  intense  in  proportion  as  the 
tincture  of  litmus  was  blue. 

It  may  be  asked  whether  the  acid  reaction  is  not  due  to  the  tissue 
of  the  pancreas  ?  but  that  it  is  not  appears  to  be  proved  by  the  fact 
that  when  the  pancreas  is  treated  exactly  as  stated  above,  with  the 
exception  that  no  fat  is  added,  the  acid  reaction  is  not  developed. 
The  Author  can,  from  his  own  observations,  confirm  these  statements 
of  Bernard 

-w    -u*  ^  It  was  known  to  Claude  Bernard  that  the  pancreas 

Tll6    DktHl^  I  r      y  •  i*  1 

eftmpftrfng  ouly  posscsscs  its  powcr  of  decomposmg  fats  so  long  as 

power  of  tiie  it  is  fresh.  Bidder  and  Schmidt^  pointed  out  that  the 
PttcroM  la  power  which  the  pancreas  possesses  of  decomposing  the 
Mfltt^T'^  h^  neutral  fats  is  inhibited  by  the  presence  of  acids,  and 
comes  aoid.         ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  particularly  insisted  upon  by  Griitzner". 

Glycerin  extracts  of  pancreas  are  usually  inactive  as 
regards  fats,  and  this  because  the  acidification  of  the  gland  has 
occurred  before  the  glycerin  could  have  access  to  it. 


>  Bidder  and  Schmidt,  Die  Verdauungssdfte,  p.  250. 

*  Onltzner,  *Notizen  fiber  einige  angeformte  Fermente  des  SaugethierorgaDiflmue/ 
Pfloger'e  Areltw,  Vol  zn.  (1876),  p.  302  et  seq. 
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Grittmer'B  "^^^  perfectly  fresh  pancreas  is  crushed  with  glass 

method  of  pro-  powder  in  a  mortar,  and  mixed  with  a  solution  com- 
paitng  the  flit-  posed  of  90  c.c.  of  glycerin  and  10  c.c.  of  a  1  per  cent. 
deoompoBing  solution  of  NajCOg,  in  the  proportion  of  30  c.c.  of  the 
liBrme&t.  glycerin  solution  to  3  grms.  of  pancreas,  the  contact 

being  allowed  to  continue  for  not  longer  than  four  or  five  days  as, 
after  that  time,  in  spite  of  the  alkali  added,  the  reaction  becomes 
acid. 

,  Given  various    extracts    prepared    by   the    above 

method  of  ob-  ™®*^^od,  Qriitzner  ascertained  their  activity  as  follows: — 

servixig  the  ^^   made  an  emulsion  by  mixing  10   parts  of  oil  of 

comparative  almonds  with  5  parts  of  gum  arabic  and  35  parts  of 

fkt-deoompos.  water,  and  prepared  a  neutral  solution  of  litmus,  of  such 

™!!?i«*^^?    strength  and  reaction  that  the  solution  when  contained 

pancrsauc  eX"  ii»  i*  t*  '■%%» 

^n^/^,  ^^  test-tubes  havmg  a  diameter  of  12  millimetres  and 

placed  opposite  white  paper,  had  the  colour  of  violets. 
Several  test-tubes  had  lOcc.  of  the  litmus  solution  added  to  them, 
and  were  then  mixed  with  5  drops  of  the  above  emulsion.  Succes- 
sively increasing  quantities  of  the  glycerin  extract  to  be  tested  (say  2, 
4,  6,  8  drops)  were  then  added  to  different  test-tubes,  which  were  at 
once  heated  by  being  plunged  into  water  at  37°  C.  In  three  or  four 
minutes  the  tubes  were  all  examined,  and  the  number  of  drops  which 
had  been  added  in  order  to  redden  the  litmus  noticed.  By  having 
several  sets  of  such  experiments,  one  for  each  extract  to  be  tested,  it 
is  easy  to  determine  the  comparative  richness  in  ferment.  Qriitzner's 
experiments  have  been  repeated  by  the  Author,  and  have  left  no 
doubt  on  his  mind  as  to  the  existence  of  the  fat-decomposing  ferment. 

The  pancreas  The  power  of  the  pancreas  and  of  suitable  extracts 

^Jj^y^*^  to  decompose  the  neutral  fats  suggested  the  possibility 

8088  the  pro-  *^^*   *^®y  ii^igtt  likewise  decompose  such  a  body  as 

pertyofdecom-  acetic  ether,  and  experiment  has  proved  the  truth  of 

posing    aoetlc  the  surmise  \ 
ether 


Hypoiltesis  of  a  Ferment  which  decomposes  Fats. 

As  has  been  already  stated,  Bernard  explains  both  the  emulsion- 
izing  and  the  acidifying  of  the  neutral  fats  by  the  pancreatic  juice,  or 
by  the  pancreatic  tissue,  as  due  to  a  special  ferment,  the  so-called 
'emulsive  ferment.'  For  this  ferment  Dr  Sheridan  Lea  suggests 
the  name  *  piolyn.' 

No  method  of  separating  the  ferment,  even  in  a  condition  of 
approximate  purity,  is  however  known.  In  future  researches  in  this 
direction  it  will  be  well  to  bear  in  mind,  in  addition  to  the  influence 

^  Heritsch,  *Ueber  die  zersetzende  Einwirkang  des  pankreatischen  Glyoerinaos- 
znges  aof  Essigsaureather,*  Centraiblattf,  d,  med,  Wissenschaft,  for  1875,  No.  28. 
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of  acids  in  destroying  permanently  the  fat-decomposing  power,  and 
to  the  fact  that  by  Oriitzner's  method  active  solutions  of  ferment  of 
considerable  energy  can  be  obtained,  that  according  to  Danilewski, 
paacreatic  extracts  which  possess  fat-decomposing  powers  lose  them 
on  agitation  with  magnesia. 

Boberti'iob-  Roberts  has  expressed  himself  as  doubtful  of  the  ex- 

jaetUnu  to  tlia  istence  of  a  fat-decomposing  ferment.  His  objections  are 
^K^hMdiiiof  a  ijgged  upon  his  having  been  unable  in  any  of  his  experi- 
lac  ftraoot!^'    ments  to  obtain,  either  with  extracts  of  pancreas  prepared 

by  means  of  various  agents,  or  with  the  pancreatic  tissue, 
a  decomposition  of  neutral  fats.  He  has  not,  in  fact,  been  able  to 
obeenre  die  fundamental  fact  discovered  by  Claude  Bernard.  The  failure 
of  Roberts  is  doubtless  to  be  explained  by  his  having,  probably  in  every 
case,  employed  pancreatic  glands  of  slaughtered  animals  and  which  were 
not,  in  the  physiological  sense,  fresh,  but  had  undergone  acidiiication. 
For  in  reference  to  the  fundamental  fact  of  the  acidification  of  the  neutral 
fats,  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt ;  it  is  a  fact  which  has  been  con- 
firmed by  the  testimony  of  many  independent  and  reliable  witnesses,  as 
of  Bidder  and  Schmidt,  Heidenhain,  Bernstein,  Hfif  uer,  and  Griitzner,  and 
it  is  a  fact  which,  if  the  precautions  indicated  by  Griitzner  are  observed, 
no  one  will  have  any  difficulty  in  confirming  for  himself. 

Kay  not  tbe  Whilst  Roberts  failed  to  observe  the  rapid  decom- 

ftt-dacompoi-  position  of  fats  by  pancreatic  tissue  or  pancreatic 
ing  temont  be  extracts,  he  sometimes  succeeded  in  observing  an 
a  finmod  for-    acidification   concurrently   with    the    development    of 

organisms. 

The  researches  of  Pasteur  and  others  have  taught  us  that  acid 
fermentations  arise  under  the  influence  of  formed  ferments  (e.g. 
the  lactic  fermentation  under  the  influence  of  'bacterium  lacHs), 
and  the  question  arises  whether  the  fat-decomposing  ferment  of  the 
pancreas  may  not  be  a  formed  ferment  We  answer  the  question  in 
the  negative  on  the  following  grounds : 

Firstly.  Perfectly  clear  glycerin  extracts  of  pancreas  may  be 
obtained  which  possess  the  fat-decomposing  powers. 

Secondly  and  thirdly.  The  action  is  one  which  is,  as  Bernard 
shewed,  almost  instantaneous,  and  in  this  respect  resembles  actions 
exerted  by  other  unformed  ferments,  and  is  unlike  those  which  are 
dependent  upon  organized  forms.  It  takes  place,  moreover,  in  presence 
of  such  bodies  as  thymol,  which  effectually  prevent  the  action  of  the 
organised  ferments. 

wttmw^B  Griitzner  has  found  that  the  richness  of  the  pan- 

oiMsmitionB  creas  in  the  fat-ferment  varies,  and  in  the  same  sense 
ontharicimoM  as  its  richness  in  diastatic  and  proteolytic  enzymes, 
ofthopaaenas  Thus  the  pancreas  of  a  dog  is  poorest  in  the  fat- 
UM-doeom-    ferment  about  six  hours  after  a  rich  meal.     Thereafter 

the  amount  increases  up  to  the  fortieth  hour,  so  that 
the  pancreas  of  fasting  animals  is  richest  in  the  fat-ferment. 
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Qriitzner  believes  that  the  central   zones  of  the 


QrtttBwr*! 
liypotlmdi  M 
to  the  Mat  of    pancreatic  cells  not  only  form  the  proteolytic  enzyme 

formaUon  of     of  the  pancreas,   but  that  the   &t-decomposing   and 

tbofktHiooom-     diastatic  enzymes  are  also  formed  there, 
poiiiiir  ftrment.  '' 

The  part  which  the  emulsionizing  and  fat-decomposing  properties 
of  the  pancreatic  juice  plays  in  intestinal  digestion  will  be  treated  of 
in  Chapter  vi. 


Sect.  6.    The  Pboteolytic  Enzyme — Trypsin. 


Historical  notes  on  the  discovery  of  the  property  of  the  Pancreatic 

Juice  to  dissolve  and  digest  Proteias. 

Tba  itate-  ^^  ^^>  ^®  ^^^  informed  by  Corvisart,  discovered  by 

nioiitsof  Purkinji  and  Fappenheim  in  1836  that  the  pancreas 

Pnrkiiiji  and  can  furnish  extracts  which  possess  the  power  of  dis- 
'•M^*"^*'"^  solving  proteids^  but  the  discovery  seems  to  have  passed 
altogether  unnoticed". 

oiaiide  Claude  Bernard  does  not  appear  to  have  known 

Bernard'!  the  researches  of  the  authors  just  mentioned.     In  his 

ttotemonti.  writings  on  the  pancreas,  he,  however,  stated  that  the 
pancreatic  juice  by  itself  has  no  action  upon  proteids,  but  that  it  is 
able  to  dissolve  them  either  when  they  have  first  of  all  been  subjected 
to  the  action  of  bile  or  when  it  acts  in  conjunction  with  bile.  He 
pretended,  indeed,  that  by  mixing  bile  and  pancreatic  juice  a  liquid 
IS  obtained  possessed  of  new  properties,  being  capable  not  only  of 
emulsionizing  and  decomposing  fats  and  of  converting  starch  into 
sugar,  but  of  dissolving  proteids*.  To  this  function  of  the  pan- 
creatic juice  Claude  Bernard,  however,  attributed  but  little  weight; 
he,  indeed,  subordinated  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  other  functions 
of  the  pancreas  to  the  one  which  he  had  himself  discovered,  viz. 
its  action  upon  fats. 

OmTiEBit^M  The  whole  merit  of  clearly  pointing  out  the  great 

diMoveziot^  eiTor  into  which  Claude  Bernard  had  fallen  in  denying 
a  proteolytic  action  to  the  pancreatic  juice  per  se^  belongs  to  Lucien 

'  The  referenoes  giyen  by  Conrisart  are  the  following :  Burdach,  Traits  de  phyno' 
logiet  traduit  par  Jourdan  sur  la  deuzidme  Edition,  n*  vol.  p.  817.  Paris,  1S41. 
D*apr^8  Froriep's  Notizetit  Vol.  14. 

*  This  statement  is  made  because  of  the  silence  of  all  the  important  systematic 
writers  on  this  matter. 

*  Glande  Bernard,  Le^om  de  Physiologie  ExpSrimerUaUf  Vol.  u.  (1866),  p.  440  et  seq. 

*  Corvisart,  Sur  une  fonction  pen  connue  du  Pancriat:  La  Digettion  des  Alimentt 
atoUa,  Paris,  1857-68. 
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Oorvisart.  He  pointed  out  that  this  juice  possesses  extraordinary 
power  of  digesting  proteids  at  the  temperature  of  the  body,  and  that 
it  possesses  this  power  in  neutral,  alkaline,  and  even  in  acid  fluids. 
Within  certain  limits  he  was  correct  in  his  assertion,  though,  as  will 
be  shewn  in  the  sequel,  pancreatic  proteolysis  ceases  in  a  too  acid 
medium. 

The  energy  with  which  pancreatic  juice  can  act  was  shevm  to  be 
indeed  striking  by  Corvisart,  who  asserted  that  15  grammes  of  fluid 
obtained  during  the  sixth,  seventh  and  eighth  hours  of  digestion, 
from  a  temporary  pancreatic  fistula,  digested  completely  in  two  hours 
five  grammes  of  blood-fibrin,  and  in  four  hours  as  much  boiled  blood 
albumin. 

C!orvisart  found  that  infusions  of  the  fresh  pancreas  made  by 
digesting  the  minced  gland  in  twice  its  volume  of  water  at  40'', 
for  two  hours,  possessed  in  an  intense  degree  the  proteolytic  power, 
being  able  to  dissolve  from  40  to  55  grammes  of  moist  coagulated 
blood  albumin.  He  shewed  that  the  pancreatic  juice  and  extracts  of 
pancreas  not  only  dissolved  proteids  but  actually  converted  them  into 
peptones  having  the  characters  of  the  gastric  peptones. 

Corvisart  further  found  that  the  precipitate  produced  by  alcohol 
in  an  active  infusion  of  pancreas,  and  which  is  in  main  part  soluble 
in  water,  yields  a  solution  which  possesses,  approximately,  the  same 
power  of  digesting  proteids  as  the  infusion  which  had  yielded  it. 

The  period  of  digestion  at  which  an  animal  is  killed,  Corvisart 
found,  has  a  great  influence  upon  the  activity  of  the  pancreatic 
extracts,  the  most  active  being  obtained  between  the  sixth  and  ninth 

hours  after  a  full  meal. 

* 

oorfiiart's  Corvisart's  results  were,  however,  neither  generally 

wwitBOMi-  accepted  nor  generally  confirmed  by  experimenters 
^■^^^'•*  ^  who  attempted  to  repeat  his  observations.  Thus  Kefer- 
J^l^  stein  and  Hallwachs^  and  O.  Funke"  denied  the  proteo- 

lytic power  of  the  pancreatic  juice  and  of  infusions  of 
pancreas,  asserting  that  when  proteids  are  dissolved  it  is  in  con- 
sequence of  a  process  of  putrefaction. 


'9  Meissner^  however,  corroborated  the  main  state- 

obwrvations  ments  of  Corvisart  as  to  the  powerful  proteolytic  action 
and  aiTon.  ^f  ^.j^^  pancreatic  juice  and  of  infusions  of  the  pancreas 
of  animals  during  dieestion,  but  he  fell  into  the  strange  error  of 
believing  that  a  slightly  acid  reaction  was  absolutely  essential  to 
pancreatic,  as  it  is  to  gastric,  proteolysis. 

'  Eeferstein  and  Hallwaohs,  "Ueber  die  Einwirkimg  das  pankreatiBohen  Saftes  anf 
EiweiBS.'*  NachrichUn  von  der  Kl,  Gei.  d.  Wiu.  zu  Odttingefiy  1868.  No.  14  (quoted 
ftt  second-hand). 

*  Fnake,  quoted  by  Meiflsner. 

'  Meissiiex,  "  Verdauong  der  Eiweisskdrper  doroh  den  pankieatisohen  Saft.'*  Zeit- 
«cknjtf,  raU  MedUin  von  Henle  n.  Pfeofer,  3rd  Ser.  Vol.  7  (1859),  p.  17. 
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DanUevdcy's  In  a   research   carried   on  under  the  direction   of 

"■•■^•■'  KUhne  in  the  Laboratory  of  the  Pathological  Institute 
of  Berlin,  Danilewsky^  thoroughly  confirmed  Corvisart's  statements  as 
to  the  powerfully  proteolytic  action  of  infusions  of  pancreas  and 
devised  a  method  whereby  he  was  enabled  to  separate  approximately 
the  diastatic  and  proteolytic  ferments  of  the  pancreas.  He  found 
that  the  latter,  when  separated,  was  only  capable  of  digesting  proteids 
in  neutral  or  feebly  alkaline  solutions,  digestion  being  inhibited 
both  by  the  presence  of  free  alkali  and  of  free  acid. 

KiUme'i  In    spite    of   the   confirmation    which    Corvisart's 

**^*^  researches    had    received    from    several    independent 

observers,  as  SchifT,  Meissner  and  Danilewsky,  the 
effect  of  the  contradictory  statements  of  others,  as  Keferstein  and 
Hallwachs,  O.  Funke,  and  Skiebitzki  had  been  such  that  in  1867, 
when  Kuhne  published  his  first  and  most  important  paper,  it  could 
not  be  said .  that  the  proteolytic  function  of  the  pancreatic  juice 
was  an  admitted  scientific  fact. 

In  this  paper*  Kiihne  not  only  fully  confirmed  the  statements  of 
Corvisart  that  the  pancreatic  juice,  weight  for  weight,  has  a  far  greater 
proteolytic  activity  than  the  gastricjuice,  basing  his  statements  upon 
observations  on  11  dogs  in  which  he  had  established  temporary 
fistulae,  but  he  announced  that  the  tissue  of  the  pancreatic  gland 
might  be  employed  in  eflfecting  the  digestion  of  proteids,  instead  of 
the  juice.  He  announced  the  interesting  discovery  that  when  blood- 
fibrin  is  subjected  to  pancreatic  digestion,  it  yields  not  merely  peptones, 
differing  but  little  from  those  which  result  from  gastric  digestion,  but 
also  large  quantities  of  leucine  and  tyrosine,  and  in  those  cases  in 
which  the  proteolytic  a<;tion  had  been  accompanied  (as  commonly 
occurs  when  it  is  long  continued)  by  putrefactive  changes,  foetid 
products  occur,  from  which  he,  later,  separated  indol. 


The  Researches  of  Heidenhain. 

The  great  interest  which  had  been  awakened  in  the  proteolytic 
activity  of  the  pancreas  by  the  researches  of  Kiihne  was  intensified 
by  the  publication  in  1875  of  a  remarkable  Memoir  by  Heidenhain  ^ 
In  this  paper  the  author  described,  for  the  first  time,  those  changes 
in  the  secreting  cells  of  the  pancreas,  corresponding  to  different  states 
of  activity,  which  have  already  been  referred  to  (p.  197),  but  further 

^  Danilewsky,  "  Ueber  speoifisoh  wirkende  Eorper  des  natiirliohen  und  kfUistliohen 
panoreatisohen  Safkes  *'  (aas  dem  ohemiBchen  Laborat.  d.  patholog.  loBtitats  zu  Berlin), 
Virchow'i  Arekiv,  Vol.  26  (1862),  p.  267. 

>  KUhne, "  Ueber  die{Veraaaung  derEiwelBsstofiPe  daroh  den  Pankreassaft.*'  VirchowU 
Arehiv,  Vol.  39  (1867),  p.  130.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  both  DanUewsky^s  and 
Cohnheim*B  researohes  on  the  enzymes  of  the  pancreas  had  been  carried  oat  in  the 
Chemical  Laboratory  of  the  Pathological  Institute,  then  ander  the  direction  of  Kiihne. 

'  Heidenhain,  **Beitrage  zar  Kenntniss  des  Pancreas."  Pfluger's  Arehiv,  YoL  x. 
pp.  667—632. 
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annonnoed  the  remarkable  fact  that  the  fresh  pancreas  does  not 
contain  the  proteolytic  ferment  ready  formed,  but  a  body  which 
Heidenhain  termed  zymogen^  which  may  be  extracted  from  the 
gland,  and  which  under  suitable  treatment  yields  the  proteolytic 
ferment.  We  shall  describe  this  body  which  is  the  antecedent  of  the 
proteolytic  ferment  under  the  name  of  the  '  zymogen  of  trypsin/  the 
latter  being  the  name  by  which  Euhne  has  denominated  the  pro- 
teolytic pancreatic  ferment. 


The  Zymogen  of  Trypsin. 

The  firesh  pancreatic  tissue  is  either  free  from  ready  formed 
proteolytic  ferment,  or  only  contains  traces.  A  few  hours  after 
removal  from  the  body  the  pancreas,  however,  always  contains 
trypsin.  The  change  which  takes  place  is  associated  with  the  acidi- 
fication of  the  gland,  and  Heidenhain  hastened  the  conversion  by 
treating  the  gland  substance  with  acids. 

The  zymogen  of  trypsin  is  soluble  in  glycerin,  which  may  there- 
fore be  used  to  extract  it  from  the  gland  tissue ;  it  is  likewise  soluble 
m  water. 

The  amount  of  zymogen  varies  according  to  the  state  of  activity 
of  the  pancreas  and  corresponds  to  the  histological  changes  which 
occur  in  the  gland  cells,  being  largest  in  amount  when  the  granular 
inner  zone  is  abundant,  i.e.  when  the  gland  has  been  inactive  for 
some  time,  and  being  smallest  when  the  gland  cells  are  small,  and 
their  inner  zone  poorest  in  granules,  i.e.  at  the  end  of  a  digestive 
period. 

The  zymogen  splits  up  with  the  development  of  free  trypsin 
(a)  in  watery  solutions,  with  a  rapidity  which  increases  with  the 
temperature,  (6)  in  acid  watery  solutions  more  rapidly  than  in 
neutral,  (o)  in  solutions  of  neutral  and  of  alkaline  salts. 

H^UioA  of  The  pancreas  is  removed  immediately  after  death, 

pnpuing  so-  covered  with  glycerin,  and  thereafter  comminuted  and 
tatknu  of  tba  pounded  in  the  glycerin.  After  some  days  the  glvcerin 
2™|2"***'         solution   is   decanted   and,  if  needs   be,  filtered     In 

neutral  glycerin  solution,  zymogen  remains  indefinitely 
undecomposed.  According  to  Euhne,  alcohol  causes  its  decompo- 
sition and  the  appearance  of  the  ferment. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  when  oxyeen  gas  is  passed  through 
solutions  of  the  zymogen  of  trypsin  for  a  Few  minutes  the  ferment  is 
set  free,  whilst  hydrogen  gas  passed  through  a  similar  solution  of 
zymogen  has  no  effect  Solution  of  hydrogen  peroxide  acts  in  a 
similar  way  to  gaseous  oxygen,  as  also  does  agitation  with  platinum 
black*. 

^  PodolinBki,  Beitrdge  zur  KentUnist  dea  pancreatischen  Eiweitsfermenti.    Breslan, 
1876  (quoted  by  Heidenhain;  Hennann's  Handbnoh,  Vol.  v.  1,  p.  189). 
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Tryp8in\ 

The  earlier  attempts  to  separate  the  proteolytic  enzyme  of  the 
pancreas  have  been  already  referred  to.  It  has  been  stated  that  at 
first  it  was  believed  that  the  pancreatic  juice  contained  one  ferment, 
which  was  by  most  writers  termed  'panoreatin*  or  '  pancrecitinin* 
possessed  of  several  different  actions. 

Through  the  labours  of  Danilewsky  and  Cohnheim,  both  working 
under  Kuhne's  direction,  it  was,  however,  clearly  made  out  that  the 
different  actions  depended  upon  different  enzymes,  and  attempts  were 
made  to  separate  the  diastatic  from  the  proteolytic  ferment  The 
former,  it  seemed,  was  neither  a  proteid  nor  associated  with  a  proteid 
body,  and  the  latter  also,  according  to  Danilewsky,  when  in  a  state  of 
quasi-purity,  did  not  yield  the  proteid  reactions.  The  subsequent 
researches  of  Kuhne  appear  to  shew  that  Danilewsky  fell  into  error, 
the  proteolytic  enzyme  being  a  highly  complex  body  which  when 
decomposed  yields  proteids  and  their  derivatives. 

Eiiime's  me-  To  infusions  or  extracts  of  the  pancreas  rich  in 

thodofpre-  trypsin,  alcohol  is  added  in  large  excess.  The  pre- 
i»ariiig trypsin,  cipitate  (the  'pancreatin'  of  the  earlier  experimenters) 
is  dissolved  in  water  at  0°C.  and  precipitated  by  and  digested  for 
some  time  in  absolute  alcohol  The  precipitate  is  treated  with  water, 
which  leaves  some  albumin  undissolved,  but  which  dissolves  trypsin 
and  a  proteid  closely  resembling,  though  not  identical  with  native 
albumin,  and  to  which  Kuhne  gives  the  name  of  '  Leukoid! 

From  the  solution  leukoid  is  precipitated  by  adding  acetic  acid 
until  it  amounts  to  1  per  cent.  Having  thus  got  rid  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  leukoid,  the  liquid  is  rendered  slightly  alkaline  by  means 
of  sodium  hydrate,  and  the  precipitate  which  then  falls  is  filtered  off. 
The  solution  is  concentrated  at  a  temperature  of  40°  C,  when  the 
greater  part  of  the  tyrosine  which  is  always  present,  separates,  and 
to  the  solution,  alcohol  is  added  which  throws  down  the  enzyme  still 
contaminated  with  leukoid,  peptones,  some  tyrosine,  &c.  From  these 
bodies  it  is  freed  by  solution  in  water,  dialysis,  and  precipitation  by 
alcohol,  the  whole  series  of  processes  being  repeated  several  times  if 
necessary. 

^  Etymology  of  the  word  Tryptin. 

In  one  of  his  earlier  papers  on  the  proteolytic  enzyme  of  the  pancreas,  Kixhne 
announced  that  he  had  named  this  body  (the  knowledge  of  which  we  certainly  owe 
to  him)  trypiin,  without,  however,  vouchsafing  any  information  as  to  the  etymology 
of  the  word. 

The  only  printed  information  on  the  matter  occurs  as  a  foot-note  to  a  pftper  by 
(a  pupil  of  Kiihne's)  Neumeister, "  Zur  Physiologic  der  Eiweissresorption  und  zur  Lehre 
von  den  Peptonen  '*  (ZeiUckr.  /.  Biologie,  Vol.  27  (1890),  p.  345.  Neumeister  says, 
referring  evidently  to  what  is  common  knowledge  in  Heidelberg,  "* Trypsin'  wird 
bekanntlich  von  ip&irrofKu,  zerfalle,  abgeleitet,  weil  dieses  Enzym  die  Eiweisskdrper 
sowohl  im  meohanischen  als  auch  im  diemischen  Binne  zum  ZerfaU  bringt.''  Obviously, 
however,  it  must  be  from  the  active  Opdrrut  to  break  in  pieces,  that  the  word  is 
derived.  The  rendering  of  the  Greek  B  by  the  t  in  *  trypsin '  is  due  to  the  fact  that  $  is 
always  pronounced  by  Germans  as  a  hard  unaspirated  r. 
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Trypsin  is  very  soluble  in  water,  but  it  is  insoluble  in  alcohol 
and,  strangely,  in  pure  glycerin.  The  watery  solution  is  ^not  decom- 
posed, by  long  digestion  at  40°  C,  and  when  evaporated  it  yields  a 
translucent,  non-crystalline,  yellowish,  solid  residue.  Trypsin  may  be 
long  digested  with  solutions  of  sodium  hydrate  at  40^  C.  without 
undergoing  decomposition. 

When  boiled,  trypsin  yields  about  20  per  cent,  of  albumin  and 
80  per  cent,  of  peptone  (antipeptone). 

In  watery  solution  pure(?)  trypsin  is  able  to  dissolve  large 
quantities  of  raw  fibrin  with  surprising  rapidity,  indeed  well-nigh 
instantaneously. 

^^^  ^  ^  1.     Heidenhain's  Method.    A  very  active  glycerin 

obtainiiig  an       solution  of  trypsin  can  be  obtained  by  the  following 
acttvo  solution    method   which   is  based    upon   the   behaviour  of  the 
of  tzyiNdnfrom    zymogen  of  the  proteolytic  enzyme,  to  weak  acids : — 
thevuiereasof  ^  ^og  is  killed  from  18  to  20  hours  after  a  full 

meal  of  meat  and  the  pancreas  having  been  carefully 
removed  is  weighed  and  pounded  in  a  mortar  with  ground  glass; 
the  comminuted  mass  is  allowed  to  remain  at  the  temperature  of  the 
laboratory  for  24  hours  -and  is  then  well  mixed  with  1  c.c.  of  dilute 
acetic  acid  (1  per  cent.)  to  each  gramme  of  pancreas.  To  each  part 
by  weight  of  the  acid  mixture  there  are  added  10  parts  by  weight  of 
glycerin.  In  three  days  the  glycerin  solution  may  be  filtered  from 
the  insoluble  residue. 

2.  Roberts  8  Method,  This  has  been  described  under  the  head 
of  the  Diastatic  Enzyme  (p.  204). 

3.  Kuhne*8  Methods  of  preparing  active  Solutions  of  Trypsin, 
The  complexity  of  the  method  of  preparing  a  solution  of  pure  (?) 

trypsin  is  such  that  KUhne  has  devised  methods  by  means  of 
which  very  active  solutions  of  trypsin  may  be  made  at  any  time 
from  pancreatic  tissue  prepared  according  to  a  method  of  his  own, 
and  which  admits  of  being  indefinitely  preserved. 

fi^iiaanaxy  ^^^  fresh  pancreas  of  slaughtered  animals,  that  of 

tnatmont  of  the  ox  being  generally  used,  is  freed  from  adhering 
panoreatie  fat   and  connective   tissue,  and  is  then   minced   and 

*•■■"■••  digested   first  with   cold   alcohol,  and   afterwards  re- 

peatedly extracted  with  boiling  ether  in  one  of  the  many  forms  of 
fat  extraction-apparatuses.  The  insoluble  residue  is  then  exposed  to 
the  air,  so  as  to  allow  the  ether  to  evaporate,  when  there  is  left  a 
white  friable  solid  mass.  This  may  be  kept  indefinitely,  and  made 
use  of  to  prepare  solutions  of  trypsin.  It  is  now  an  article  of 
commerce  in  Germany,  being  sold  by  those  who  deal  in  reagents  ajid 
materials  necessary  to  the  physiological  chemist,  under  the  term  of 
Klihne's  '  Pankreas-pulver '  (or  Pancr,  siccum  purissimum,  nach 
KUhne). 
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Kliime'sflnt  One  part  of  the  dried  pancreas,  prepared  as  above 

■olati<m  of  described,  is  digested  at  40°C.  for  3  or  4  hours  with  5 — 
•'y^!*"^  •  10  parts  of  a  solution  of  salicylic  acid  containing  O'l  of 

the  acid  per  cent.  The  mixture  is  then  passed  through  a  linen 
filter  and  the  filtrate,  after  it  has  been  allowed  to  cool,  is  filtered 
through  paper.  If,  later  on,  tyrosine  crystallises  out,  the  process  of 
filtration  is  again  repeated.  If  the  process  be  successful,  a  small 
quantity  of  the  solution  should  cause  a  previously  warmed  flocculus 
of  fibrin  to  commence  to  break  down  in  one  minute,  and  should 
have  reduced  it  to  a  thin  magma  in  five  minutea 

xtUme'B  se-  100  grammes  of  dried  ox  pancreas  which  has  been 

oond  Bointion  purified  by  the  previously  described  alcohol-  and  ether- 
of  trjrpiixL  treatment  are  digested  for  twelve  hours  at  40°  C.  with 

500  grammes  of  a  Ol7o  solution  of  salicylic  acid.  The  mixture  is 
filtered  through  gauze.  The  residue  is  now  suspended  in  500  c.c.  of 
a  025%  solution  of  sodium  hydrate,  and  thymol  having  been  added,  is 
digested  for  12  hours  longer.  The  first  salicylic  solution  is  likewise 
digested  for  12  hours  after  it  has  been  neutralised  and  rendered 
alkaline  to  the  same  extent  with  NaOH. 

After  filtering  and  expressing  the  insoluble  matter,  both  the 
solutions  are  united.  It  was  found  by  Kiihne  that  of  100  grammes  of 
solid  pancreas  which  had  been  worked  with  the  undissolved  residue, 
after  drying,  weighed  12  grammes.  It  contained  the  nuclein,  the 
collagen,  and  the  undissolved  portion  of  the  elastin  of  the  pancreas. 


Sect.  7.    The  Conditions  necessary  for,  and  the  Primary 

Products  of  Trypsin-Proteolysis. 

Thelnfluenoe  ^*  ^^  stated  by  Corvisart  that  pancreatic  juice 

ofreaettonon  could  effect  the  solution  of  proteids  in  a  medium  of 
the  digestive  which  the  reaction  might  be  neutral,  alkaline  or  even 
activity  of  acid.  Meissner  afterwards  pretended  that  an  acid 
*'^^'^"*^'  reaction  was  necessary.    Danilewsky,  who  had  worked 

under  Kuhne,  stated  that  fibrin  is  only  dissolved  by  the  pancreatic 
juice  when  the  solution  is  neutral  or  feebly  alkaline,  a  small  quantity 
of  alkali  hastening  the  process,  a  large  quantity  arresting  it 

The  more  recent  researches  of  Kuhne  have  shewn  that  an  alkaline 
reaction  does,  in  fact,  aid  the  proteolytic  action  of  trypsin,  its  activity 
being  greatest,  cceteris  paribus,  in  solutions  containing  about  1  per 
cent,  of  Na,CO,.  The  pancreatic  juice  itself  is  a  powerfully  alkaline 
solution,  and  its  alkalinity  depends  upon  the  above-mentioned  salt. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  trypsin  besides  acting  in  an 
alkaline,  can  also  do  so  in  a  neutral,  medium  and  in  one  whose 

1  V.  Eiilme,  "Yerwendung  der  Verdaaung  in  der  Gewebsanaljse,'*  UnUnuchungen 
aui  demphysiologiBch.  Itutitute  der  Univenitdt  Heidelberg,  Bd.  1,  1878,  Heft  n.  S.  222. 
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reaction  is  feebly  acid.  The  conditions  for  its  activity  are  therefore 
seen  to  be  such  as  enable  it  to  exert  its  action  under  the  three 
possible  sets  of  conditions  which  may  and  do  prevail  under  varying 
circumstances,  in  the  small  intestine. 

EUhne  asserted^  that  trypsin  is  injuriously  affected  by  the 
presence  of  hydrochloric  acid  when  it  is  in  greater  proportion  than 
0*5  per  1000,  and  the  statement  is  correct,  inasmuch  as  some 
weakening  of  the  digestive  action  results.  It  has,  however,  since 
been  shewn'  that  trypsin  can  exert  its  solvent  action  on  fibrin  under 
conditions  which  would  formerly  have  been  considered  impossible. 
C.  A.  Ewald  has  observed  trypsin  proteolysis  of  fibrin'  to  go  on  in  a 
liquid  containing  0*3  per  cent,  of  HCl,  and  the  observation  has  been, 
in  a  measure,  confirmed  by  Mays,  in  a  research  conducted  in  Kiihne's 
laboratory*. 

It  appears,  however,  that  digestion  of  fibrin  by  trypsin  can  only 
go  on  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  containing  0*3  per  cent,  of  the  acid, 
if  there  be  a  large  quantity  of  fibrin  present.  As  will  be  pointed 
out  again,  it  is  unquestionable  that  trypsin  is  gradually  destroyed  by 
dilute  acids,  the  researches  of  Langley'  having  fully  confirmed  the 
original  statements  of  Eiihne,  by  shewing  that  a  glycerin  extract 
of  the  pancreas  when  warmed  for  two  and  a  half  hours  with  a 
solution  containing  0*05  per  cent,  of  HCl,  loses  a  very  appreciable 
amount  of  its  trypsin. 

nielnflnenoe  -^^^  observers  have  agreed  in  stating  that  the  acti- 

oftempcnktnTe  vity  of  trypsin  increases,  within  certain  limits,  with  the 
ontiieiUcMttve    temperature. 

"^2^  ^  Roberts*  has  carefully  studied  the  influence  of  tem- 

UjvmUL  perature  upon  the  activity  of  trjrpsin,  and  states  that 

this  increases  to  60°  C.  and  then  rapidly  falls,  all  action  ceasing 
between  75"  C.  and  80°  C. 


The  Genei^al  Phenomena  of  Proteolysis  by  Trypsin, 

Since  the  first  careful  study  by  KUhne  of  the  action  of  trypsin  on 
proteids,  blood-fibrin — the  very  proteid  which  EUhne  used  in  his 
earlier  experiments — has  been  chiefly  employed  for  the  same  pur- 

1  Kdhne,  Verhandlungen  des  Naturhitt,  Med,  Vereiru  zu  Heidelberg^  Bd.  1. 

'  Engesser,  '^Beitrage  zar  therapentiaohen  Yerwendang  d.  BandspeioheldniBe  von 
SfifalAchtthieren  and  deren  Praparate,''  DeutteK  Archiv  f,  klin,  jfedtetn,  Bd.  24, 
S.  539. 

'  G.  A.  Ewald,  '*  Das  Engesser'sohe  Pankreaspnlver."  ZexUchrift  f,  klin,  Med,^  Bd. 
1,  8.  615. 

4  Karl  Mays,  "  Ueber  die  Wirknng  von  Trypsin  in  Sanren  nnd  von  Trypsin  and 
Pepsin  aofeinander."  Untersuchungen  a,  d,  phytiolog,  Institut  in  Heidelberg,  Bd.  3, 
S.  378. 

*  J.  N.  Langley,  *'  On  the  Bestraction  of  Ferments  in  the  Alimentary  Canal."  Joum, 
of  PJwiiology,  VoL  3,  p.  268. 

*  W.  Roberts,  M.D.,  F.B.S.,  *'  On  the  Estimation  of  the  Amylolytio  and  Proteo- 
lytic Activity  of  Pancreatic  Extracts.*'    Proeeedingi  of  the  Royal  Society, 
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pose,  and  we  shall,  on  this  account,  in  our  brief  sketch  of  the  pro- 
teolytic action  of  trypsin  confine  our  attention,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  fibrin. 

Blood-fibrin,  obtained  by  stirring  recently  shed  blood  with  twigs 
and  then  washing  in  a  stream  of  water  until  it  has  become  perfectly 
white,  is  very  readily  digested  by  trypsin.  The  fibrin  may  be  in  a 
raw  or  thoroughly  boiled  condition,  some  observers  having  employed 
it  in  the  one,  others  in  the  other  condition.  Thoroughly  boiled  fibrin 
whilst  it  is  somewhat  less  rapidly  acted  upon  than  the  unboiled, 
presents  the  great  advantage  that  it  has  been  freed  from  organic  germs, 
and  especially  from  putrefactive  bacteria,  by  the  process,  so  that  by 
making  use  of  it,  it  is  easy  to  conduct  a  pancreatic  digestion  so  as  to 
avoid  the  development  of  putrefaction  and  the  subsequent  complica- 
tions which  the  putrefactive  process  introduces  when  its  influence  is 
superadded  to  that  of  trypsin. 

As  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel,  it  is,  however,  easy  to  inhibit 
putrefactive  changes  during  the  course  of  a  pancreatic  digestion,  by 
the  use  of  salicylic  acid  or  of  thymol,  agents  which  whilst  they  pre- 
vent the  development  of  putrefactive  germs  and  therefore  of  putre- 
faction, exert  no  unfavourable  influence  on  the  pancreatic  enzymes 
which  in  the  presence  of  these  chemical  agents,  manifest  their  cha- 
racteristic activities,  unchecked. 

When  boiled  fibrin  is  placed  in  a  1  p.c.  solution  of  sodium  car- 
bonate, Na^C03,  at  the  temperature  of  40^  C,  it  remains  unchanged. 
If  a  small  quantity  of  an  active  glycerin  extract  of  pancreas,  or  some 
other  active  preparation  of  trypsin,  be  added  to  the  fluid,  solution 
very  soon  commences. 

In  this  and  other  similar  experiments,  that  most  admirable  preparation 
known  as  Benger's  '  Liquor  Pancreaticus  *  may  be  used  with  great  advan- 
tage. Apart  from  its  great  and  uniform  activity,  there  is  no  risk  with  it 
(if  scrupulous  attention  to  cleanliness  have  been  observed  in  boiling  the 
fibrin,  and  solution  of  Na,CO„  sterilLsing  the  flask  in  which  the  digestion 
is  carried  on,  &c,)  that  the  digestion  will,  against  the  wish  of  the  experi- 
menter, become  putrefactive. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that,  under  the  influence  of  trypsin,  the  fibrin 
does  not  undergo  any  preliminary  process  of  swelling,  as  is  the  case 
when  fibrin  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  pepsin  and  hydrochloric 
acid. 

As  the  solvent  action  of  trypsin  proceeds,  the  fibrin  does  not 
become  translucent,  but  its  margins  become  more  and  more  eroded, 
and  it  diminishes  in  size,  gradually  disappearing,  and  often  leaving 
scarcely  any  residue,  sJthough  as  a  rule  a  certain  amount  of  a  greyish, 
pulverulent  residue  is  obtained  when  a  considerable  quantity  of  fibrin 
IS  digested  by  means  of  trypsin. 

The  course  of  pancreatic  digestion  proceeds,  as  has  been  already 
said,  in   a  very  aifferent   manner  when   putrefactive  changes  are 
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allowed  to  set  in,  and  in  studying  uncomplicated  digestion  by  trypsin 
it  is  now  usual,  according  to  Kufane's  directions,  to  employ  salicylic 
add  and  thymol,  agents  wnich,  in  certain  proportions,  do  not  affect  the 
action  of  the  pancreatic  enzymes,  whilst  they  absolutely  check  the 
development  of  those  organisms  which  are  the  essential  cause  of 
putrefaction.  We  are  thus  able  to  study  the  process  of  the  decom- 
position of  the  proteids  by  trypsin,  uncomplicated  by  the  presence  of 
products  of  bacterial  action. 

The  primazy  ^^^  ^^^  products  of  the  action  of  trypsin  upon  the 

piodiieti  of  proteids  are,  as  has  been  already  repeatedly  stated,  the 
tiM  aottoa  same  as  those  which  result  from  the  action  of  acids  and 

of  UjrApHa.  pepsin  at  a  suitable  temperature,  to  wit,  hemi-albumose 

and  anti-albumose,  and  these  by  the  continued  action  of  trypsin  are 
converted  into  hemi-peptone  and  anti-peptone. 

We  have  already  pointed  out  that  it  is  a  characteristic  of  hemi- 
peptone  that  under  the  influence  of  trypsin  in  alkaline  media  it 
undergoes  decomposition,  yielding,  in  the  first  instance,  such  bodies 
as  leucine,  tyrosine  and  glutamic  acid,  whilst  anti-peptone,  absolutely 
resists  the  action  of  trypsin  and  may  thus  be  obtained  with  com- 
parative ease  free  from  all  traces  of  hemi-peptone. 

A»>^i4j«>«  ^*  ^^  ^^  interest  to  ascertain  so  far  as  possible  the 

of  prodoeuob-  quantities  of  the  chief  products  obtained  when  a 
taJaMilntbe  proteid  is  subjected  to  digestion  with  trypsin.  One  of 
deoomiKMitkm  the  earliest  of  Kiihne's  experiments  furnishes  us  with 
^  ton^         this  information. 

^*'"^  A  quantity  of  blood-fibrin,  corresponding  to  382  grms. 

of  the  dried  substance,  was  digested  in  6  litres  of  water  at  a 
temperature  of  about  40°  C,  in  the  presence  of  Na^CO,,  through  the 
agency  of  chopped-up  dog's  pancreas  weighing  65  grms. ;  the  solid 
matter  in  the  pancreas  used  was  calculated  to  be  152  grms.  At  the 
completion  of  the  digestion  it  was  found  that  343'7  sprms.  of  fibrin 
had  passed  into  solution.  From  the  latter  the  peptone  obtained  by  pre- 
cipitation with  alcohol  amounted  to  211*2  grms. ;  further,  there  were 
obtained  13*3  grms.  of  tyrosin  and  31*6  grms.  of  leucin.  In  this  diges- 
tion the  amount  of  peptone  obtained  amounted  to  53  per  cent.;  the 
leucine  to  7*9  and  the  tyrosine  to  3*3  per  .cent,  of  the  combined  water- 
firee  fibrin  and  gland  digested,  whilst  about  20  per  cent,  of  other 
unknown  soluble  products  were  formed. 

Homiai  Under  the  influence  of  bacterial  action,  as  we  shall 

trypaHi  digw-  afterwards  have  to  shew,  the  digestion  of  proteids  by 

ttan  not  ano-  trypsin  is  associated  with  the  evolution  of  large  quanti- 

dated  wtth  ties  of  inflammable  and  foetid  gases.     When  however 

^••^Si!'**"^  bacteria  are  excluded,  the  decomposition  of  proteids  by 

******  trypsin  proceeds  without  the  evolution  of  gases,  as  has 

been  shewn  by  the  researches  of  Htlfner\     This  observer  found 

-  ^  Hiifner,  'Ueber  ungeformte  Fermente  nnd  ihre  Wirknngen  bei  der  Pankreas- 
verdannng.'    Journal  fiir  prakt,  Chemie,  Vol.  z.  p.  1. 

G.  15 
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that  in  the  absence  of  bacteria  there  is,  during  prolonged  digestion 
by  trypsin,  an  absorption  of  oxygen  from  the  surrounding  medium 
(as  from  the  air  of  the  flask  in  which  the  digestion  is  carried  on) 
and  a  development  of  CO^  the  amount  of  this  gas  evolved  being 
however  very  small.  We  shall  afterwards  draw  attention  to  the 
results  of  Nencki's^  observations  on  the  gases  formed  during 
pancreatic  digestion  associated  with  putrefaction. 

We  have  now  to  study  in  succession  the  chief  products  of  the 
action  of  trypsin  on  proteids. 


Sect.  8.    Anti-peptone  resulting  from  the  action  of 

Trypsin  (Syn.  Tryptone). 

Our  knowledge  of  the  mode  of  preparation,  composition  and 
reactions  of  anti-peptone,  the  product  of  the  prolonged  action  of 
trypsin  acting  in  an  alkaline  medium,  at  a  suitable  temperature,  is 
based  entirely  on  the  researches  of  Kuhne,  and  of  Kiihne  and 
Chittenden.  The  most  recent  information  concerning  anti-peptone  is 
contained  in  a  paper  to  which  reference  has  already  frequently  been 
made  in  the  preceding  pages'. 

Hodeofvre-  Blood-fibrin    is    the   most   convenient   proteid    to 

paration  of         employ  in  the  preparation  of  anti-peptone,  or  indeed 
anti-peptono       in  general  whenever  the  chief  products  of  decomposition 
from  Mood-        of  the  proteids  by  trypsin  are  to  be  studied, 
*^*'^'  In  nis  experiments  Kuhne  took  well- washed  blood- 

fibrin,  boiled  it  in  water,  then  in  alcohol,  and  extracted  it  with  ether. 
The  fibrin  which  had  thus  been  purified  was  again  boiled  in  water 
and  then  subjected  to  the  digestive  process. 

In  his  earlier  researches  on  pancreatic  digestion,  Kiihne  prevented 
the  onset  of  putrefaction  by  employing  an  extract  of  pancreatic 
gland  made  by  digesting  the  pancreas  in  a  solution  of  salicylic  acid. 
Thus  in  one  experiment  he  digested  800  grms.  of  pancreas  at  40""  C. 
in  2  litres  of  water  containing  4  grms.  of  salicylic  acid,  and  employed 
the  solution  of  ferment  thus  obtained  to  effect  the  digestion  of  large 
quantities  of  fibrin. 

In  his  more  recent  experiments,  in  association  with  Chittenden, 
Kuhne  has  carried  on  his  digestions  with  the  aid  of  extracts  of 
pancreas  which,  mutatis  mutandis,  were  made  essentially  in  the 
manner  described  at  page  222 ;  viz.  by  first  digesting  pancreas 
which  had  been  dehydrated  and  freed  from  fat  by  treatment  with 
alcohol  and  ether,  in  0*1  per  cent,  solution  of  salicylic  acid,  and  after- 
wards digesting  the  undissolved  residue  of  the  gland  in  0*25  per  cent, 
solution  of  sodium  hydrate  to  which  thymol  heid  been  added. 

^  Neneki,  *  Ueber  die  Zersetzung  der  Gelatine  and  des  Eiweisaes  bei  der  Faiilnias 
mit  Pancreas.*    Maly's  Jahre$bericht,  Vol.  vi.  (1876),  p.  81, 

3  Kiihne  and  Chittenden,  <  Ueber  die  Peptone.'  Zeitschrift  fdr  Biologie,  Vol.  xxn. 
(1886),  see  p.  434  et  $eq. 
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The  following  actual  examples  taken  from  Kiihne  and  Chitten- 
den's researches  will  explain  the  processes  to  be  followed  in  pre- 
paring anti-peptone. 

300  grms.  of  dry  fibrin,  which  had  been  purified  as  stated  above 
and  as  a  last  process  had  been  boiled  in  water  and  the  water 
expressed  with  the  hand,  were  found  to  weigh  970  grms.  This 
quantity  of  moist  fibrin  was  placed  in  three  litres  of  a  0*25  per  cent, 
solution  of  sodium  hydrate,  to  which  J  per  cent,  of  thymol  had  been 
added.  The  infusion  obtained  (as  explained  previously,  viz.  by  the 
salicylic  acid  and  NaHO  and  thymol  method)  from  88  grms.  of 
pancreas  was  then  added  to  the  fibrin  and  the  whole  mixture 
digested  at  40°C.  during  six  days.  The  very  first  day  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  fibrin  was  dissolved,  though  a  little  yet  remained 
undissolved  and  floated  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid. 

The  digested  liquid  was  slightly  acidulated  with  acetic  acid, 
boiled,  and  filtered  through  cloth,  and  the  filtrate  concentrated  to 
1  litre.  On  cooling,  there  crystallised  out  the  greater  part  of  the 
leucine  and  tyrosine  which  had  been  formed,  a^k  to  thVbrownish 
syrup  which  was  drained  off  alcohol  was  added  until  a  precipitation 
of  peptones  commenced.  The  liquid  was  then  boiled,  to  dissolve  any 
precipitated  peptone,  and  set  aside  again  to  crystallise.  The  filtrate 
from  the  second  crystallisation,  now  tolerably  free  from  amido-acids, 
was  saturated  with  ammonium  sulphate.  This  reagent  besides  pre- 
cipitating any  albumoses  which  may  be  present,  carries  down, 
according  to  Kiihne  and  Chittenden,  many  accidental  impurities, 
and  seems  to  precipitate  very  perfectly  the  trypsin  which  may 
yet  be  present  in  the  liquid.  The  filtrate  from  the  ammonium 
sulphate  precipitate  was  then  freed  from  a  great  part  of  the  salt  by 
concentrating  it,  cooling  and  allowing  the  salt  to  crystallise  out,  the 
separation  being  aided  by  the  addition  of  considerable  quantities  of 
alcohoL  In  order  finally  to  free  the  peptone  from  the  ammoniacal 
salt,  the  same  process  was  followed  as  for  the  preparation  of  ampho- 
peptones  from  fibrin  (see  page  137) ;  i.e.  the  solution  was  boiled  with 
barium  hydrate  and  barium  carbonate,  and  after  expulsion  of  the 
whole  of  the  ammonia  by  boiling,  the  compound  of  anti-peptone 
and  barium  was  decomposed  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid.  The 
peptone  was  repeatedly  precipitated  with  alcohol.  When  dried  at 
105°  the  anti-peptone  obtained  from  300  grms.  of  fibrin  weighed 
120  grammes. 

Kuhne  and  Chittenden  found  as  much  difficultv  in  drying  anti- 
peptone  as  they  had  encountered  in  the  case  of  ampho-peptones. 

n^^n^^j,  ^f  Anti-peptone,   like  ampho-peptone,  is  only  com- 

aoiattoiu  of  pletely  precipitated  from  its  solutions  by  the  following 

aati-peptone  reagents: — tannin,  a  solution  of  iodide  of  mercury  in 

ftoefromaiini-  potassium  iodide;  and  almost  completely  precipitated 

""**^  by  phospho-tungstic  acid,  phospho-molybcuc  acid  and 
picric  acid. 

16—2 
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Ktihne  and  ChittendeD  have  compared  the  action  of  many 
reagents  on  anti-peptone  and  ampho-peptone,  and  the  results  of 
these  observations  are  exhibited  below^ 


Reactions  of  Peptones  free  from  albumoses  and  purified  by 

phospho-tungstic  acid. 

In  5  per  cent,  solution,  after  being  made  noticeably  alkaline  with 
a  trace  of  sodium  carbonate. 


Fibrin  anti-peptone. 

Fibrin  ampho-peptone. 

Acetio   acid    and   potassium 
ferrooyanide. 

At  first  perfectly  clear,  later 
trace  of  opalescence. 

The  same. 

Neutral  lead  aoetate. 

First  drop,  0;  more,  turbidity. 

The  same,  but  much 
weaker.  . 

Basic  lead  acetate. 

Turbidity  immediately ;  more, 
strong  turbidity. 

The  same,  but  weaker. 

Mercuric  chloride. 

First  drop,  0 ;   more,  strong 
turbidity. 

Turbidity  immediately, 
growing  stronger. 

5  per  cent,  cupric  sulphate. 

At   first   clear;    more,    slight 
turbidity  disappearing  with 
great  excess. 

Nothing. 

5  per  cent,  platinum  chloride. 

Only  excess,  strong  turbidity. 

Nothing. 

Chromic  acid. 

Nothing. 

Nothing. 

Feme  chloride. 

A  trace  gives  turbidity  vanish- 
ing with  the  least  excess. 

Nothing. 

Glacial  acetic  acid  and  cone, 
sulphuric  acid. 

Brownish  red. 

The  same. 

Nitric  add. 

The  colour  changing  yellow  in 
the  cold. 

The  same. 

Boiling    with    cone,    hydro- 
chloric acid. 

The  colour  becomes   slightly 
darker. 

The  same. 

Millon's  reaction. 

At  first   a   heavy  white  pre- 
cipitate; on  warming,  dirty 
yellow  or  reddish. 

The  same,  then  beauti- 
ful red  colour. 

'  Eiihne  and  Chittenden,    *  Peptones.'    Studies  from  the  Laboratory  of  Physical 
Chemistry  of  Yale  University  (for  the  year  1886—86),  see  p.  40.     This  paper  is  a 
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BmidoTmait  Trichloracetic  acid,  CC1,C00H,  has  of  late   been 

^*SSd^"**^  employed  as  a  precipitant  of  albuminous  bodies  gene- 

predpitant  of  ^^%'  ^^^^  ^^  qualitative  and  quantitative  analyses\ 

aitomnoiM  and  Thus  it  has  been  used  in  the  quantitative  analysis  of 

peirtoneB.  albumin  in  urine  and  of  casein  in  milk. 

It  would  appear  that  this  acid  throws  down  both  albumoses 
and  peptones,  tne  latter  less  perfectly  than  the  former.  In  dilute 
solutions  of  peptones,  trichloracetic  acid  fails  to  produce  a  pre- 
cipitate. 

Sect.  9.  Enumeration  of  the  Products  (other  than  Albumoses 
AND  Peptones)  of  the  Action  of  Trypsin  upon  the  Albumi- 
nous Bodies. 

Oeneral  ObservdHons, 

Besides  the  bodies  which  have  been  already  described  as  albu- 
moses and  peptones,  trypsin  when  it  acts  upon  the  albuminous 
bodies,  even  in  the  absence  of  putrefactive  bacteria,  gives  rise  to 
the  appearance  of  numerous  substances,  the  products  of  a  far- 
reaching  decomposition  of  the  complex  albuminous  molecule,  and 
which  are  formed  altogether  independently  of  oxidation : — products 
which  are  likewise  obtained,  some  in  one  case,  some  in  another, 
when  the  same  bodies  are  acted  upon  by  various  reagents  which 
are  capable  of  eflfecting  their  hydrolytic  decomposition.  Thus  under 
the  action  of  solutions  of  barium  hydrate  at  high  temperatures,  by 
fusion  with  caustic  alkalies,  by  boiling  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
by  boiling  with  stannous  chloride  and  hydrochloric  acid  &c.,  we 
obtain  from  the  albuminous  bodies  proper  and  from  the  substances 
closely  related  to  them  (which  we  have  designated  albuminoid) 
several  definite  crystalline  products,  which  vary  somewhat  with  the 
nature  of  the  decomposing  agent,  but  of  which  the  chief  are 
represented  in  the  products  of  a  normal  *  tryptic '  digestion  carried 
on  in  vitro,  under  conditions  which  exclude  the  modifying  action  of 
putrefactive  organisms. 

Amongst  the  usual,  we  may  say  constant,  products  of  the  action 
of  trypsin  on  the  proteids  is  a  body  which  when  present  in  a 
digestive  solution  causes  it  to  assume  a  red  colour  on  the  addition  of 
chlorine  water,  and  a  more  or  less  violet  colour  when  bromine  water 
is  added  to  it.  This  product  will  be  discussed  in  the  sequel  under 
the  name  of  'tryptophan'  (suggested  by  Neumeister):  a  name 
indicating  that  it  is  a  colouring  matter  produced  when  the  proteid 
molecule  is  broken  down. 

translation  of  the  German  original,  *Ueber  die  Peptone.*    ZeiUchrift  fUr  Biologie^ 
Vol.  XXII.  (18S6),  see  p.  450. 

*  Obermayer,  'Ueber  die  Anwendong  der  TrichloreBsigsaore  in  der  phydologiBoh- 
chemiflchen  Analyse.*  See  a  long  epitome  by  Professor  Andreasch  in  Maly's 
Jahruhtrieht,  Vol.  xix.  (for  18S8),  p.  7—10. 
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The  most  important  of  the  products,  to  which  reference  is  now 
made,  and  of  which  a  more  or.  less  detailed  description  will  follow, 
are:  1st,  amido-acids  of  the  fatty  group,  to  wit: — amido-caproic 
acid  or  leucine :  amid o- valerianic  acid :  asparagine  and  glutamic 
acid.  2nd,  an  amido-acid  of  the  aromatic  series,  viz.  tyrosioe 
3rd,  two  ba^B,  lysine  and  lysatinine.     4th,  ammonia. 
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Sect.  10.    The  Amido-acids  resulting  from  the  Action  of 

Trypsin  on  the  Albuminous  Bodies. 


introdnetory  ^^  ^^  replace  an  atom  of  H  in  the  alcohol-radical 

otM6rTati0iii  of  certain  acids  by  the  monatomic  NH,-,  or  amido- 
on  amido-  gen-,  group,  amido-acids  are  formed.  Thus  by  re- 
■•^^  placing  in  the  case  of  acetic  acid,  CH,COOH,  one  H 

in  the  radical  CH,  by  NH,,  we  obtain  CH  (NHJCOOH,  amido- 
acetic  acid,  commonly  known  as  glycocoll  or  glycocine,  a  body  which 
is  one  of  products  obtained  from  gelatin  by  long  boiling  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  and  which  also  results  from  the  hydrolytic  decom- 
position of  hippuric  and  glyco-cholic  acids. 

Another  example  of  an  amido-acid  derived  from  a  fatty  acid  is 
afiforded  by  the  body  leucine,  to  be  immediately  considered  in  detail, 
and  which  is  an  amido-caproic  acid. 

In  the  case  of  each  individual  acid,  the  method  by  which  it  can 
be  obtained,  as  well  as  its  special  characters,  and  more  important 
compounds  and  reactions,  will  be  described  with  sufficient  fulness. 

Helliods    of  We  shall  have   to  point   out   that  the  differences  in 

fsnflral  apiili-  the  solubility  of  the  amido-acids  in  water  wad  absolute 
cation  for  tbo  alcohi)l,  respectively,  afford  a  ready  means  of  separat- 
tS^jMHiHA-  ^^8  certain  of  the  amido-acids  (leucine  and  tyrosine)  which 
g^Ql^  are  principal  products   of  pancreatic  proteolysis.     In  ad- 

dition to  these  there  are,  however,  others,  some  of  which 
have  already  been  separated,  and  others  await  investigation.  The  com- 
pounds with  Cu  aid  us  in  this  search.  All  the  amido-acids  form  very 
sparingly  soluble  and  definite  crystalline  compounds  with  copper,  which 
are  readily  obtained  by  boiling  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  acid  or  acids 
with  properly  precipitated  capric  hydrate  Cu(OH)„  filtering  and  allowing 
the  solution  to  cool;  unless  the  solution  have  been  very  dilute  the 
Cu  compound  will  then  separate.  These  compounds  may  be  purified,  the 
amount  of  Cu  which  they  contain  determined,  and,  besides,  they  may  be 
decomposed  by  H,S,  and  the  amido-acid  obtained  in  a  pure  condition  \ 

Two  Import-  Istly.    When  treated  with  nitrous  acid  the  whole  of 

antgoBonire-  ij^qIy  jq^is  evolved  in  the  gaseous  form  and  an  oxy-acid 
^^^..jj^P^  IS  formed,  thus  :— 

(1)    CH^NHa)COOH  +  HNOj  =  CH,(OH)COOH  +  N,  +  H,0. 

S ^ /  N ^ / 

GlycooiDe.  Ozyacetio  or  glyoollio  acid. 

^  Refer  to  the  individual  amido-aoida  for  details  as  to  the  composition,  preparation, 
pnrifloation  and  decomposition  of  the  On  compounds. 
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(2)    CH^CH,),CH(NH,)COOH  +  HNO, 

^^ . ' 

a-Amidonormal  caproio  acid. 

=  CH,(CH,),CH(OH)COOH  +  N,  +  H,0. 

N , y 

Oxyoaproic  or  leucio  aoid. 

2ndly.  When  heated  with  barium  hydrate,  the  amido-acids  split 
up  into  alcohol  bases  and  carbon  dioxide.     Thus : 

CH^NH,)COOH  =  CH,NH,  +  CO,. 

Glyoocine.  Methylamine. 

To  conclude  these  few  very  elementary  observations  on  the 
amido-acids,  it  may  be  remarked  that  these  bodies  in  virtue,  firstly, 
of  the  acid  carboxyl-group,  and  secondly  of  the  basic  amido-group 
which  they  contain,  are  at  once  acids  and  bases,  combining  both  with 
bases  and  acids  to  form  salt-like  compounds. 

Leucine  (O.H„NO,)*. 

CH3     CHa 

{aramido'isobutylaoetic  aoid  CH  -  CH,  -  CH(NH,)COOH.) 

Oocurreiwe  Leucine  has  been  found  in  several  of  the  tissues  and 

in  the  organ-      organs,  especially  of  the  glands,  of  the  healthy  body : 

in  the  spleen,  the  thymus,  the  thyroid,  in  the  parotid 
and  submaxillary  glands,  and  above  all  in  the  pancreas.  It  is  to  the 
eminent  pathologist  Virchow*  that  the  merit  belongs  of  having  first 
discovered  leucine  and  tyrosine  as  non-pathological  constituents  of 
the  pancreas,  both  in  man  and  the  lower  animals.  He  pointed  out, 
further,  that  the  proximate  principle  which  Scherer  had  separated 
from  the  spleen  and  called  lienin  was  undoubtedly  leucine. 
Virchow's  short  and  apparently  foi*gotten  paper  is  of  great  interest 
in  connection  with  the  history  of  discoveries  in  pancreatic  digestion. 
Scherer*  separated  from  20  pounds  of  the  pancreas  of  the  ox,  180 
grammes  of  pure  leucine,  an  amount  which  corresponds  to  1*77  per 
cent,  of  the  fresh,  and  to  7  "37  per  cent,  of  the  dried  and  water-free 
glandular  tissue.  At  the  time  when  Scherer  analysed  the  pancreas, 
the  discovery  afterwards  due  to  Kiihne  had  not  been  made,  viz.  that 
trypsin,  as  a  result  of  its  digestive  activity,  splits  up  the  albuminous 
bodies,  and  that  amongst  the  most  obvious  and  best  characterised 
products  are  leucine  and  tyrosine :  further  that,  as  the  result  of  a 
process  of  auto-digestion.,  the  gland  soon  after  death  is  found  to 
contain  such  considerable  quantities  of  these  amido-acids  as  were 

^  Leucine  (from  Xevx^f,  bright,  clear,  white)  owes  its  name  to  its  diaooTorer, 
Braconnot,  who  probably  wished  to  emphasize  the  origin  of  the  oolonrless  oi^tals 
which  he  had  obtained  from  the  black  chaired  products  resulting  from  the  action  of 
boiling  sulphuric  acid  on  muscle. 

^  Bud.  Yirohow,  'Zur  Chemie  des  Pancreas.'  Virehow^t  Arehiv,  Vol.  vn.  (1854), 
p.  580. 

>  Scherer,  Liebig's  AnnaUfiy  Vol.  czn.,  p.  257. 
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certainly  not  existent  at  the  time  of  deatL  The  question  then 
arises  whether  any  of  the  leucine  found  in  the  pancreas  is  to  be 
looked  upon  as  a  normal  constituent  ante  mortem.  Numerous  facts 
enable  us  to  answer  this  question  in  the  affirmative. 

Radziejewsky,  in  1865,  under  Kuhne's  guidance\  made  a  research 
with  the  express  object  of  determining  whether  leucine  and  tyrosine 
are  normal  constituents  of  the  body;  with  this  object  the  various 
organs  were  removed  immediately  after  animals  had  been  killed, 
plunged  into  spirit,  then  immediately  cut  into  fragments,  and 
pounded  with  the  help  of  sand.  The  alcoholic  solution  was  then 
investigated  It  was  found  that  whilst  tyrosine  occurs  normally  in 
no  single  organ,  leucine  is  a  constant  constituent,  though  in  different 
and  fluctuating  proportions,  of  the  pancreas,  the  spleen,  the  lymphatic 
glands,  the  salivaiy  glands,  the  thyroid,  thymus  and  liver'.  Leucine 
was  neither  found  in  the  muscles,  lungs  and  brain,  nor  in  blood, 
saliva,  bile,  and  urine.  The  presence  of  leucine  in  the  kidney  and 
testicle  was  considered  doubtful.  Treskin',  in  a  research  made  under 
Hoppe-Seyler's  direction,  subsequently  discovered  leucine  in  the 
testicle,  and  Cloetta^  discovered  it  to  be  a  normal  constituent  of 
lung  tissue. 

Leucine,  according  to  v.  Gorup-Besanez,  has  been  found  in  the 
alimentary  canal  of  the  pupae  of  Sphinx  pinaatri  and  Cossus  ligni- 
perda :  in  arthropoda :  in  Astacus  fluviatilis ;  in  spiders,  caterpillars 
and  butterflies,  and  indeed  is  a  frequent  constituent  of  invertebrata^ 
It  was  found  by  Professor  Zoller  of  Vienna  (together  with  tyrosine) 
in  the  contents  of  two  fossil  eggs  discovered  m  the  guano  of  the 
Island  of  Chincha  (Peru)*. 

Leucine  has  been  found  by  Gorup-Besanez  in  seedling  vetch 
plants  ^  together  with  asparagine :  by  Schulze  and  Barbieri^  together 
with  asparagine  and  tyrosine,  in  seedling  pumpkins. 

In  pathological  conditions,  leucine  has  been  found  together  with 
tyrosine,  in  large  quantities,  in  the  blood,  liver  and  urine  of  cases  of 
acute  yellow  atrophy':   in  the  liver  and  urine  in  cases  of  phosphorus 

^  S.  Badzi^jewskj,  *  Das  Vorkommen  von  Lencin  nnd  Tyrosin  in  normalen  E5rper ' 
(ans  dem  chemischen  Laboratorimn  des  pathologifichen  Instituts  za  Berlin).  Virehow^t 
Arehiv,  Vol.  xxxvi.  (1866),  p.  1—14. 

*  The  reader  may  consult  a  paper  by  Bnd.  Virchow,  'Ueber  der  Leuoin  and 
Tyroein  Abscheidnngen  an  der  Jjeher.*    Virehoio^s  Archiv,  Vol.  vin.  (1855),  p.  855. 

'  Treskin,  *  Bestandftheile  der  Testikel.'  PfiUger's  Arehiv,  Vol.  v.  (1872),  p. 
122—130. 

*  Cloetta,  Awnalen  d,  Ghent,  u.  Pharm,    Vol.  xcix.,  p.  289. 

^  Y.  Gomp-BeBanez,  Lehrbuch  d.  phys.  Chem.,  4th  ed.  (1878),  p.  225, 

*  ZdUer,  '  Ueber  die  ZuBammensetzung  fossiler  Eier  und  verschiedener  im  Gnano 
gefnndener  Concretionen.'  Anxeiger  der  k.  Akad,  in  Wien,  1874,  no.  19.  The  tothor 
has  not  seen  this  paper,  of  whioh  a  lengthy  abstract  appeared  in  Maly's  Jakresbericht, 
Vol.  rr.,  p.  384—887. 

7  Oomp-Besanez,  Ber.  d.  deuUch.  chem.  QttelUchaft^  Vol.  vn.  (1874),  p.  146  and  569. 

*  E.  Schulze  nnd  J.  Barbieri,  'Lencin  ans  Ettrbiskeimlingen.'  Ber,  d.  d,  chem, 
GuelL  11, 1233. 

*  French's  DeuUehe  Klinik,  1855,  no.  81,  *  Klinik  der  Leberkrankheiten,*  1858. 
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poisoning^:  in  the  liver  and  urine  of  cases  of  cirrhosis:  more 
abundantly  than  in  the  normal  condition,  in  the  liver  of  cases  of 
typhus  and  variola.  It  has  been  found  in  the  blood  of  leukaemic 
patients :  in  the  alvine  dejecta  of  cholera :  in  pus :  in  the  sputum 
of  cases  of  pulmonary  gangrene  ;  in  certain  dropsical  transudations : 
in  atheromatous  deposits. 

ModM  of  1-  -By  tiie  action  of  trypsin  on  proteids.  A  large 
preparation  of  quantity  of  well-boiled  fibrin  is  digested  with  a  salicylic 
leudne  and  ita  and  tbymolised  solution  of  Kiihne's  dried  pancreas  (see 
JJJ^J^^"^         p.  222),  exactly  as   described   for  the   preparation  of 

antipeptone.  The  liquid  product  of  digestion  is  filtered, 
so  as  to  free  it  from  undissolved  fibrin  and  from  accidental  impu- 
rities ;  it  is  feebly  acidulated,  by  means  of  dilute  acetic  acid,  and 
boiled.  Having  filtered  off  the  precipitate  which  forms,  the  filtrate 
is  concentrated  until  it  is  nearly  of  syrupy  consistODce  and  set  aside 
to  cooL  After  24  hours  a  considerable  quantity  of  leucine  and 
tyrosine  will  have  crystallised  out.  The  mother  liquor  is  separated 
from  the  crystals  and,  if  necessary,  further  concentrated.  The 
brown  syrupy  liquid  is  then  treated  with  absolute  alcohol  until  a 
precipitate  of  antipeptone  commences  to  fall  The  alcoholic  solutioa 
is  then  heated,  so  as  to  dissolve  the  precipitated  peptone,  and  set 
aside  to  cool  and  crystallise.  The  mother  liquor  is  again  poured  ofif 
and  the  crystalline  crusts  which  have  separated  may  be  advantage- 
ously washed  with  saturated  solution  of  ammonium  sulphate*.  The 
mixed  leucine  and  tyrosine  resulting  from  these  operations  must 
then  be  separated  and  purified. 

The  simplest  method  adopted  for  the  separation  of  leucine  from 
tyrosine  rests  upon  the  fact  that  leucine  is  very  much  more  soluble 
both  in  water  and  spirits  of  wine  than  tyrosine.  By  boiling  the 
yellow  crystalline  masses  or  crusts,  composed  of  impure  leucine  and 
tyrosine,  with  alcohol,  the  former  is  dissolved  and  the  latter,  in  great 
part,  left.  From  its  alcoholic  solution,  after  suitable  concentration, 
leucine  will  crystallise  out,  and  may  be  purified  by  repeated  crystal- 
lisation from  alcohol.  From  the  insoluble  residue,  tyrosine  is 
obtained  by  dissolving  in  a  weak  solution  of  ammonia.  The  solution 
is  allowed  to  evaporate  at  ordinary  temperature,  when  tyrosine  sepa- 
rates in  the  crystalline  form. 

The  method  of  purification  of  leucine  originally  devised  by 
Hlasiwetz  and  Habermann,  and  to  be  described  in  the  sequel  (p.  236), 
may  be  employed  for  the  separation  of  leucine  from  the  other  pro- 
ducts of  digestion  by  trypsin. 

2.  From  glandular  organs.  The  organ  is  reduced  to  a  pulp  in 
a  mincing  or  sausage  machine,  and,  if  necessary,  is  mixed  with  pow- 
dered glass  and  further  rubbed  down  in  a  mortar.     It  is  digested 

^  Sotnitsohewsky,  *  Ueber  Phosphorvergiftung  *  (aas  dem  phjsiologisch-chemischen 
Institute  in  Strassburg).    Zeitschrift  fUr  phyriologische  Chemie,  Vol.  in.  (1879),  p.  390. 

2  Kiihne  und  Chittenden,  *  Ueber  die  Peptone,*  Zeitschrift  f.  Biologie,  Vol.  xxn. 
(1886),  p.  436. 
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with  cold  water  with  frequent  stirring,  and  the  solution  is  separated 
from  insoluble  matter  by  filtering  through  calico.  The  insoluble 
matters  are  again  treated  with  cold  water.  The  collected  turbid 
solutions,  if  distinctly  acid,  are  at  once  boiled :  if  not,  they  are  first 
feebly  acidified,  by  means  of  acetic  acid,  and  then  boiled.  After 
separation  of  any  proteid  which  has  been  precipitated,  solution  of 
acetate  of  lead  is  added  and  the  liquid  again  nltered.  A  stream 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  passed  through  the  filtrate,  so  as  to 
precipitate  the  excess  of  lead.  After  again  filtering,  to  get  rid  of 
the  lead  sulphide,  the  filtrate  is  concentrated  to  a  syrupy  consistence 
and  then  set  aside  to  crystallise.  Any  leucine  which  separates  may 
be  then  purified  by  the  processes  referred  to  in  page  236. 

3.  By  the  action  of  boiling  sulphuric  add  and  other  agents. 
It  has  already  been  stated  that,  by  the  action  of  various  reagents 
upon  the  albuminous  and  albuminoid  bodies,  the  complex  molecule 
18  split  up  and  a  large  number  of  products  are  obtained,  some  of 
which  may  be  considered  as  due  to  the  primary  decomposition,  others 
as  the  result  of  a  secondary  action  of  the  decomposing  agent  upon 
the  bodies  first  formed.  Amongst  the  principal  methods  which  have 
been  employed  with  success  to  effect  the  decomposition  of  the 
proteid  molecule,  and  of  which  the  products  have  been  carefully 
studied,  are  the  following : 

1.  Heating  the  substance  under  investigation  with  solution  of 
barium  hydrate  under  pressure,  at  temperatures  which  have  in 
different  researches  varied  between  100"*  C.  and  200°  C.  This  method 
has  been  largely  employed  by  Schtitzenberger  and  by  Gautier,  by 
Schultze  in  association  with  Barbieri  and  Bosshard,  and  has  led  to 
results  which  have  afforded  a  considerable  amount  of  information 
as  to  the  probable  structure  of  the  proteid  molecule. 

2.  Boiling  the  substance  for  many  hours  with  stannous  chloride 
and  hydrochloric  acid,  an  inverted  condenser  being  employed  and 
arrangements  sometimes  made  for  excluding  atmospheric  oxygen. 
(Hlasiwetz  and  Habermann\  £.  Drechsel'.) 

3.  Heating  the  substance  with  bromine  water  in  sealed  bottles. 
(Hlasiwetz  and  Habermann'.) 

4.  By  the  action  of  dilute  hydriodic  acid  on  coagulated  serum 
albumin.    (E.  Drechsel*.) 

5.  Boiling  or  fusing  the  albuminous  substances  with  caustic 
alkalies. 

^  Hlasiwetz  and  J.  Habennann,  *Ueber  die  Proteinstoffe,*  Ann,  d.  Cliem,  u. 
Pharm,f  Vol.  clxix.  p.  150. 

'  E.  Drechsel,  *Zur  Eenntniss  der  Spaltnngsprodaote  des  Gaeeins.'  Dn  Bois 
Beymond's  Arehiv,  1891,  p.  254.  See  also  the  yarions  papers  by  Drechsel  and  his 
ptipila,  nnder  the  heading  Lysine  and  Lysatinine. 

^  Hlasiwetz  and  Habennann,  'Ueber  die  ProteinstofFe,'  Annalen  der  Chemity 
Vol.  CLiz.  p.  304  et  tea. 

*  £.  Drechsel,  *  Ueber  die  Einwirkung  von  verdunnten  Saaren  auf   Albumin. 
lMdwig*8  Ftttgahty  p.  83. 
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6.  Loug-coDtinued  boiline  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid ;  vaxioos 
observers  employed  acid  of  diiferent  concentration  (though  the  pro- 
portion of  1  of  acid  to  3  of  water  has  been  most  common),  the 
duration  of  boiling  usually  varying  between  24  and  36  hours. 

By  any  of  these  methods  of  decomposition  leucine  may  be  obtained 
from  any  of  the  albuminous  or  albuminoid  bodies,  mixed  with  a  large 
number  of  other  bodies,  which  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  either 
primary  or  secondary  products  of  the  decomposition  of  the  proteid 
molecule.  Whilst  the  first  four  methods  have  been  employed  with 
the  greatest  success  for  the  purposes  of  investigation,  the  fourth  and 
especially  the  fifth  have  been  had  recourse  to  when  the  object  has 
been  merely  the  preparation  of  leucine  and  tyrosine,  for  these  two 
bodies  are,  with  few  exceptions,  obtained  together,  and  have  to  be 
separated  one  from  the  other. 

As  a  raw  material  for  preparing  leucine  the  following,  amongst 
other  substances,  have  been  chiefly  employed :  meat,  cheese,  fibrin, 
horn,  wool,  feathers,  yellow  elastic  tissue.  The  following  are  the 
details  of  the  method  for  obtaining  both  leucine  and  tyrosine  from 
horn-shavings : — 

1000  grammes  of  hom-Bhavings  are  boiled  for  24  hours  with  a  mixture 
containing  2500  c.c.  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  6*5  litres  of  water, 
the  evaporated  water  being  replaced  from  time  to  time. 

Thin  milk  of  lime,  of  uniform  consistency,  is  then  gradually  added  to 
the  acid  liquid  until  an  alkaline  reaction  is  obtained,  the  liquid  being  con- 
tinually stirred.  The  mixture,  which  necessarily  contains  a  large  quantity 
of  precipitated  calcium  sulphate,  is  filtered  through  a  jelly-bag;  the  residue, 
after  squeezing,  is  boiled  with  water  and  again  filtered.  The  mixed  filtrates 
are  slightly  acidulated  with  oxalic  acid,  which  precipitates  the  calcium 
originally  present  in  solution  as  calcium  oxalate.  The  liquid  being  filtered, 
the  filtrate  is  concentrated  until  a  crystalline  pellicle  appears,  when  it  is  set 
aside  to  cool  and  to  crystallise. 

The  united  masses  of  crystals  are  dissolved  in  boiling  water;  some 
solution  of  ammonia  is  added,  and  then,  with  continual  stirring,  a  solu- 
tion of  lead  acetate,  until  the  precipitate  which  forms  is  no  longer 
brownish  but  white.  The  liquid  is  then  filtered  and  the  hot  filtrate  is 
acidulated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  the  precipitate  of  lead  sulphate 
which  forms  is  separated  by  filtration  and  the  filtrate  allowed  to  cool, 
when  tyrosine  separates  almost  completely  and  in  a  pure  condition. 

The  mother  liquor  from  which  the  tyrosine  has  been  filtered  is  then 
treated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  so  as  to  get  rid  of  the  lead  which  it 
contains,  and,  having  been  again  filtered  and  the  excess  of  H^  expelled 
by  heat,  is  concentrated  and  boiled  for  a  couple  of  minutes  with  freshly 
precipitated  cupric  hydrate.  A  dark  blue  solution  is  obtained  by  this 
process;  this  is  filtered  and  concentrated,  when  it  deposits  sky-blue 
warty  masses  of  crystals  as  well  as  a  precipitate  having  the  composition 
Cu  (CeHioNHgO,)^  Both  the  precipitate  and  the  crystalline  masses  are 
decomposed  by  means  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  the  filtrate  from  the  sul- 
phide of  copper  formed  is,  liE  need  be,  decolourised  by  means  of  animal 
charcoal,  again  filtered  and  sufficiently  concentrated,  when,  on  being  set 
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aside,  the  leuciiie  crystaUises  out.     By  dissolving  the  crystals  in  spirits  of 
wine  aod  recrystallising  the  sabstance  is  still  further  purified^ 

According  to  ZoUikofer*  the  ligameTitum  nuckae  of  the  ox  most 
readily  furnishes  leucine.  One  part  by  weight  of  the  tissue  is  boiled 
for  three  hours  with  a  mixture  of  2  parts  of  sulphuric  acid  and  3 
parts  of  water.  No  increased  yield  of  leucine  is  obtained  if  the 
boiling  be  further  prolonged.  The  product  may  be  treated  exactly 
as  described  in  the  first  process. 

(huuititi    of         '^^^  yields  of  leucine  when  various  bodies  were 

loQcine  obtain-  treated  by  the  sulphuric  acid  method  were  as  follows 

edfiromvazioiu  (Erlenmeyer  and  Schofifer'): — Lig.  nuchae   35 — 45  7o 

anmiiiJiioitB  of  its  weight;  blood-fibrin  14 Vo^  muscle  18 Vo-  albu- 

aad  ^bami-  ^in  10  7o:  horn  10  Vo-     Nencki*  by  the  same  process 

"^  *^«^  obtained  from  gelatin  1-5—2  Vo- 

Constitution  and  Synthesis  of  Leucine. 

Leucine  is  an  amido-caproic  acid.  There  are  theoretically  eight 
possible  caproic  acids  (C^Hj^O,),  of  which  seven  have  already  been 
prepared,  and  corresponding  to  these  eight  acids,  thirty-one  possible 
isomeric  amido-caproic  acids  or  leucines.  For  reasons  which  space 
will  not  permit  us  to  discuss,  the  leucine  which  is  obtained  by  the 
decomposition  of  the  albuminous  or  albuminoid  bodies  can  only  be 
a  derivative  of  one  or  other,  or  of  both,  of  two  of  the  isomeric  caproic 
acids:  to  wit  normal  caproic  acid  or  isobutylacetic  acid.  Further, 
we  are  acquainted  with  facts  which  prove  that  in  either  case  the  NH^ 
group  must  occupy  the  a-position.  Briefly,  the  constitution  of,  what 
we  may  term,  the  physiological  normal  leucine  must  be  represented 
by  one  or  other  of  the  two  appended  formulae. 
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COOH 

o-Amido-normal  caproic  acid.  a-Amido-isobutylaoetic  acid. 

1  The  description  of  this  process  is  taken  verbatim  from  Drechsers  'Anleitnng 
znr  DarrteQang  physiologisch-chemischer  Fraparate,  &o.'  The  method  of  separating 
and  purifying  lenoine  from  tyrosine  given  is  that  employed  by  Hlasiwetz  and  Haber- 
mann  (*  Ueber  die  Proteinstoffe,'  Ann.  d.  Chem.  und  Pharm.t  Vol.  clxiz.  p.  150). 

'  ZoUikofer,  '  Beitrage  zur  Eenntniss  d.  elastisch.  Gewebes.'  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u. 
Pharm.,  Vol.  Lxxxn.  (1862),  p.  162—180. 

s  Erlemneyer  and  Schdffer,  quoted  by  Haly,  op.  eit.  p.  209. 

*  Kencki,  Jaum.  f.  prakt.  Chemie,  N.  P.  Vol.  xv.  pp.  390—898. 
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It  was  until  lately  surmised,  mainly  in  coiLsequence  of  the 
researches  of  Hiifner^  that  the  first  of  the  two  formulae  represented 
the  constitution  of  the  leucine  of  the  animal  body. 

Schulze*  having  proved  that  the  leucine  which  is  obtained  by 
the  decomposition  of  vegetable  proteids  has  the  constitution  of 
amido-isobutylacetic  acid,  Hiifner  has  lately  caused  a  most  elaborate 
investigation  to  be  made  in  his  laboratory  by  Dr  Bemhard  Omelin', 
who  has  conclusive!}^  shewn  that  leucine  of  animal  origin  possesses 
the  same  constitution  as  that  derived  from  vegetable  proteids,  and 
that  the  variations  which  leucine  presents  in  physical  characters — 
as,  for  example,  m  solubility  and  in  its  power  of  rotating  the  plane 
of  polarization — according^  to  the  conditions  under  which  it  is  formed, 
are  explicable  on  the  theory  of  physical  isomerism,  the  chemical 
constitution  being  the  same. 

BynthMis  of  In  a  large  flask,  furnished  with  an  inverted  con- 
le^ine  ^^  denser,  125  grms.  of  potassium  bichromate  are  heated 
and  HON  on  ^^^^  ^  mixture  of  163  grms.  of  concentrated  sulphuric 
vaieraideiiyde  acid  and  1250  c.c.  of  water  to  a  temperature  of  90"^. 
ammonia  Through  a  stoppered  funnel  100  grms.  of  amyl  alcohol 

(Limpridit).  gj.^  ^\^qj^  allowed  to  flow  in  gradually.  In  this  reaction 
valeric  aldehyde  (C^Hj .  COH)  is  formed.  This  body  is  now  sepa- 
rated by  distillation ;  the  distillate  is  first  of  all  shaken  with  a  dilute 
solution  of  sodium  hydrate,  which  is  then  got  rid  of  by  means  of  a 
separating  funnel,  and  the  impure  valeraldehyde  is  shaken  with  a 
concentrated  solution  of  acid  sodium  sulphite  (sodium  bisulphite, 
NaHSOg).     Crystals  of  valeraldehyde-sodium  sulphite  separate : 

O  OH 

aH,C       +  NaHSO.  =  aH,CH 

^  NaSO,. 

Sodiam  Valeraldehyde-sodium 

Bisalphite  Sulphite. 

The  crystals  are  filtered,  pressed  between  filtering  paper,  and 
distilled  with  solution  of  sodium  hydrate,  when  valeraldehyde  is  set 
free  and  distils  over.  The  distillate  is  treated  with  concentrated 
ammonia  and  thoroughly  shaken,  when  valeraldehyde-ammonia 
separates  out  in  the  crystalline  form. 


1  Hiifner,  Journal  fUr  pr.  Chemie  (2),  1,  6 ;  Zeitschrift  /.  Chem,^  Ser.  2,  VoL  r?. 
(1868),  p.  391  and  616. 

3  Schnlze  u.  Likiemik,  *Ueber  die  Constitution  des  Leudns.*  Ber.  d.  d.  eh. 
Gesellsch,,  Bd.  xxiv.  (1891),  4,  669. 

>  Bernhard  Qmelin,  'Bieitrage  zur  Eenntniss  des  Leucins'  (Inaugural-Dissertation, 
Tubingen,  1892). 
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0  OH 

C,H,C      +  NH,  =  C«H,CH^ 

\  \ 

H  NH. 


Valeraldehyde  Valeraldehyde-ammonia. 

This  compound  is  now  collected  on  a  filter,  washed  with  water  and 
then  boiled  with  a  mixture  of  strong  HON  and  dilute  HCl,  in  a  flask 
provided  with  an  inverted  condenser,  until  the  crystals  are  com- 
pletely dissolved.  (Two  parts  of  valeraldehyde-ammonia  are  boiled 
with  1  part  of  HON  and  an  excess  of  dilute  HCL)  It  appears  that 
in  the  first  instance  a  body  having  the  formula  C  gHj^No  is  formed. 
This  body  however  splits  up  according  to  the  followmg  equation : — 

Q,H„N.  +  6H.0  =  3  (CjHjjNO.)  +  2NH^ 

Leucine 

The  contents  of  the  flask  are  now  concentrated  on  the  water  bath 
in  a  draught  chamber,  due  precautions  being  taken  now  (as  well 
as  in  the  previous  operation)  against  the  possible  inhalation  of  the 
poisonous  vapour  of  hydrocyanic  acid  which  is  evolved  abundantly. 
When  the  liquid  has  cooled,  ammonia  is  added,  when  part  of  the 
leucine  separates  out  and  is  collected  on  a  filter.  The  mother  liquor 
is  evaporated  to  dryness,  the  residue  extracted  with  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  the  solution  having  been  concentrated  on  the  water 
bath  is  again  treated  with  ammonia\ 

Physical  and  Chemical  Properties  of  Lexwine. 

crystaiune  Pure    leucine   presents   a   snow-white   appearance 

fonnandmtit-  and  occurs  in  the  form  of  colourless  and  light  crys- 
inff  poSntw  talline  doubly  refracting  plates,  possessed  of  a  greasy 

feel  and  which  float  on  water  without  being  wetted. 

When  heated  to  170"  C,  leucine  melts  and  then  gives  oflf  fumes 
which  condense  in  the  cooler  part  of  the  tube  forming  an  ex- 
ceedingly light  sublimate,  which  has  been  compared  to  the  so-called 
'  Philosopher's  wool,'  i.e.  sublimed  zinc  oxide. 

When  the  sublimed  leucine  is  examined  microscopically  it 
presents  the  appearance  of  thin  plates  grouped  into  rosette-shaped 
masses;  the  pLeites  when  seen  edgeways  appear  to  the  observer  as 
needlea 

When  leucine  separates  from  solutions  which  contain  other  sub- 
stances it  usually  forms  crusts  which  under  the  microscope  are  seen 

^  ParkinBon,  Ann.  CK  u.  Pharm,,  Vol.  zc,  p.  144,    Lixnpricht,  Ibi<L  Vol.  zcit. 
p.  243. 
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to  be  composed  of  balls  and  nodular  masses.    These  balls  of  leucine 
are  fairly  transparent  and  sometimes  present  a  radiated  structure. 


Fio.  15.    Leucine  in  the  Form  which  it  ubuallt  assumes  when  separated  fboh 

THE  Products  of  Digestion  by  Trypsin. 


Demity. 


Although  crystals  of  leucine  float  on  water  the 
body  is  really  of  higher  specific  gravity  than  water. 
According  to  Engel  and  Vilmain,  the  specific  gravity  of  leucine  at 
18»  0.  is  1-293. 


SolubUlty. 


Leucine,  as  has  already  been  stated,  presents  con- 
siderable variations  in  certain  of  its  physical  properties 
according  to  its  origin  and  perhaps  to  the  mode  of  preparation 
employed.  These  differences  are  explicable  on  the  hypothesis  of  the 
existence  of  several  leucines  possessing  the  same  chemical  constitution, 
but  which  are,  however,  'physically  isomeric'  Thus  Zollikofer^ 
found  that  1  part  of  leucine  obtained  from  lig,  nuchae  is  soluble  in 
27  parts  of  cold  water.  B.  Gmelin'  found  that  1  part  of  leucine 
prepared  from  casein  is  soluble  in  29  parts  of  water  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  19°  C,  and  in  14'3  parts  of  boiling  water,  whilst  1  part  of 
leucine  prepared  from  haemoglobin  requires  45*8  parts  of  water  at 
19°  C.  to  dissolve  it,  and  18'7  parts  of  boiling  water. 

Leucine  obtained  by  the  synthetic  process  described  at  pa^e  238 
requires  117  parts  of  water  at  the  temperature  of  12°  C.  to  dissolve 
it'.  Leucines  of  approximately  the  same  sparing  solubility  result 
from  the  decomposition  of  various  proteids  by  Schutzenbergers 
method*. 


I  ZoUikofer,  'Beitrage  znr  Kenntniss  d.  elastisoh.  Gewebes.'    Ann,  d.  Chem.  u. 
Pharm.,  Vol.  liZZXii.  (1S62),  p.  162—180. 
>  B.  Gmelin,  op.  cit.  p.  30. 
'  Hflftier,  Joum.f.  prakt.  Chemie  (2),  l,-6. 
*  Refer  to  the  memoirs  of  Schulze  referred  to  at  page  241. 
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Leucioe  is,  when  pure,  soluble  in  approximately  1040  parts  of 
absolute  (98  per  cent.)  alcohol  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  800 
parts  of  boiling  alcohol  of  the  same  strength  (ZoUikofer,  B.  Gmelin). 
Leucine  is  insoluble  in  ether.  It  is  dissolved  by  alkalies  and  acids. 
Impure  leucine  is,  however,  much  more  soluble  both  in  water  and 
alcohol  thau  the  pure  substauce. 

Botatory  Leucine   which   is   the   product   of  the   action    of 

T^^'^'^'  trypsin  on  albuminous  and  albuminoid  bodies,  or  which 
is  obtained  by  decomposing  the  proteids  by  means  of  acids,  is  dex- 
trogyrous.  Its  specific  rotatory  power  (a)  D  =  +  17'3  (Schulze 
and  Bosshard').  In  a  remarkable  investigation,  Professor  Schulze, 
with  whom  were  associated  E.  Bosshard  and  (in  a  great  paii}  of  the 
work)  J.  Barbieri* ",  discovered,  in  the  first  place,  that  leucine  which 
is  obtained  by  the  action  of  barium  hydrate  on  the  proteids  at 
high  temperatures  (150® — 160**  C.)  is  inactive.  They  next  proved 
that  when  normal,  optically  active  leucine  is  heated  with  barium 
hydrate  to  150* — 160*  it  acquires  the  properties  of  the  body  obtained 
by  the  action  of  the  same  reagent  acting  on  the  proteids  at  the  same 
t-emperature.  The  optically  inactive  leucine  was  found  to  be  less 
soluble  in  water  than  normal  leucine,  requiring  about  100  parts  of 
water  at  ordinary  temperatures  for  solution. 

The  next  remarkable  discovery  consisted  in  proving  that  when 
Penicillium  glaucum  is  sown  in  a  suitable  sterilised  culture  fluid  to 
which  optically  inactive  leucine  has  been  added,  and  the  organism 
allowed  to  develope  for  some  weeks,  an  optically  active  leucine  is 
at  last  found  in  solution,  but  this  differs  from  the  normal  leucine  in 
being  laevogyrous.  Whilst  for  normal  leucine  (a)  D  =  + 17*3,  for  leu- 
cine formed  under  the  action  of  Penicillium  glaucum  (a)  D  =  — 17*5. 

Seasoning  by  analogy,  we  should  assume  that  under  the  influence 
of  a  high  temperature  two  physically  isomeric  leucines  are  formed,  one 
of  which  (the  normal)  is  dextrogyrous,  and  the  other  laevogyrous; 
further,  that  the  mould  which  efiected  the  wonderful  transformation 
consumed  one  of  the  isomers,  viz.  the  dextrogyrous  leucine,  leaving  its 
laevogyrous  fellow  untouched.  In  accordance  with  these  probable 
assumptions,  Schulze  and  Bosshard  found  that  the  amount  of  laevo- 
gyrous leucine  recovered  amounted  approximately  to  one-half  the 
weight  of  the  inactive  leucine  which  had  been  acted  upon  by  the 
Penicillium,  and,  further,  that  after  the  process  had  been  approxi- 
mately completed,  so  that  but  very  little  inactive  leucine  could  be 
present  in  the  solution,  freshly  introduced  Penicillium  developed  verj' 
scantily. 

It  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel  that  other  amido-acids  possess,  like 

1  E.  Scbalze  (unter  Betheilignng  von  J.  Barbieri  and  E.  Bosshard  ausgefiihrt), 
*  Untersnchongen  fiber  die  Amidosauren,  welche  bei  der  Zersetzung  der  Eiweissetoffe 
dnreh  Salzsaure  entstehen,*  Zeittehriftf,  pkyiiol.  Chem.,  Vol.  ix.  (1885),  pp.  63—144. 

*  Schulze  and  E.  Bosshard,  *  Untersochangen  fiber  die  Amidosaoren,  &c,* 
ZeiUchriftf.phyi.  Chem,,  Vol.  x.  (1886),  pp.  184—146. 
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leucine,  dextro-  and  Isdvo-gyrous  isomers,  which  are  produced  under 
the  influence  of  high  temperatures,  and  that  the  action  of  PeniciUiu/m 
glaucum  is  the  same  in  all  these  cases. 

Ooapauidi  Leucine  forms  crystalline  compounds  with  sulphuric, 

of  iradne  with  hydrochloric  and  nitric  acids.  The  hydrochloric  acid 
oUmt  bodiao.       compound  is  represented  by  the  formula 

CeH„NO,.HCl. 

Leucine  forms  two  crystalline  compounds  with  cupric  oxide. 

1.  The  compound,  already  referred  to,  which  is  formed  when  solu- 
tions of  leucine  are  boiled  with  freshly  precipitated  cupric  hydrate, 
separates  in  the  form  of  sparingly  soluble  light  blue  rhombic  tables, 
and  has  a  composition  represented  by  the  formula  Cu(C0HuNOt)s.^ 

2.  When  to  a  boiling  solution  of  leucine  there  is  added  a  boiling 
solution  of  cupric  acetate,  there  separate  deep  blue  shining  crystals 
containing  between  25*25,  and  26'91  per  cent,  of  CuO,  a  percentage 
which  agrees  best  with  the  empirical  formula 

7CeH„NO,  +  4CuO.« 

BaaotUmi  1.     It  has  already  been  said  that  when  leucine  is 

Mto^T^^  heated  to  170«C.  it  melts  and  volatilises  unchanged. 
^jUj^  -    j£  fyj^j^gf  heated  it  yields  amylamine  and  CO,,  the 

odour  of  the  former  being  distinctly  recognizable. 

CeHu(NH,)0,  ^  C5Hu(NH,)  +  CO.. 

V ^ /  > 1 y 

Leaoine.  Amylamine. 

2.  The  crystalline  structure  of  leucine  aids  greatly  in  its  recog- 
nition. It  will  be  remembered  that  when  separating  from  extracts 
of  animal  organs  it  presents  the  appearance  of  nodules  and  spheres ; 
that  after  being  sublimed  it  occurs  in  the  form  of  plates  arranged  in 
rosettes  (p.  239). 

3.  When  leucine  is  treated  with  nitric  acid  and  is  slowly 
evaporated  on  a  slip  of  platinum  foil  it  yields  an  almost  colourless 
residue ;  when  one  or  two  drops  of  solution  of  sodium  hydrate  are 
added  to  the  residue  and  a  little  heat  is  applied  an  oily  globule  is 
formed  which  rolls  upon  the  foil  without  wetting  it  (Scherer's 
reaction). 

4.  Some  of  the  substance  may  be  dissolved  in  boiling  water  and 
treated  with  boiling  solution  of  cupric  acetate,  when  the  crystalline 
copper  compound,  already  described,  will  form. 

^  Fr.  Hofmeister,  *  Zur  Eemitniss  der  Amidosauren/  Maly*s  Jahreabericktt  Vol.  vii. 
<1878),  pp.  78—80. 

^  H.  Kitthauseo  und  A.  Kreaaler,  *Ueber  Leuoin,*  Joum.  f,  prakt.  Chemie^  1871* 
p.  307. 
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*••'"»•  ^  1.  By  heatimg  leucine  obtained  from  proteids  with 
m  !^tmL  f^°^i°g  HI  in  sealed  tubes  at  from  140'— 150' C. 
anioufltiM.         Htifner  found  that  there  were  obtained  caproic  acid, 

iodide  of  ammonium  and   iodine,  according  to  the 
following  equation : 

C,H,,(NH^ .  CO(OH)  +  SHI  =  C,H„ .  CO(OH)  +  NH  J  +  L 

^^^ y ^  >S ^ • 

Leacine.  Caproio  acid. 

2.  When  leucine  is  dissolved  in  nitric  acid  and  the  solution  is 
treated  with  nitrous  acid,  it  exhibits  the  general  reaction  of  the 
amido-acids,  the  whole  of  its  nitrogen  being  resolved  in  the  gaseous 
form  and  leucic  (or  ozycaproic)  acid  being  formed. 


CeHn(NH,)0,  +  HNO,  =  C.H„(OH)0,  +  N,  +  H,0. 

^ . ' 

Leaoio  add 


Leucic  acid  bears  to  leucine  the  same  relation  which  glycollic 
acid  bears  to  glycocine  and  lactic  acid  to  alanin. 

The  relationship  is  shewn  below : — 

Glycocine      CH^NH,) .  COOH     Glycollic  acid  CH^OH) .  COOH. 
Alanin  CH^NH,) .  COOH    Lactic  acid  CaH,(OH) .  COOH. 

Leucine        C8Hio(NH,) .  COOH  Leucic  acid  C5H,o(OH).COOH. 

^«»'«"  ^  Of  all  the  theoretically  possible  leucines  having  the 

^'•°°*"**  general  formula  CnHj^j+iNOj,  the  dextrogyrous  leucine 
(a-amido-isobutylacetic  acid)  is,  as  already  stated,  the  one  formed  in 
the  processes  of  the  economy.  Allusion  has  been  made  to  an  inactive 
leucine  which  is  formed  under  the  influence  of  barium  hydrate  at 
high  temperatures,  and  of  a  Isevogyrous  leucine  which  is  presumably 
associated  with  an  exactly  equal  quantity  of  the  dextrogyrous  body, 
in  inactive  leucine.  These  leucines  all  have  the  same  chemical  con- 
stitution as  the  normal  leucine,  being  physical  isomers  of  the  latter 
body.  The  same  remark  applies,  aJmost  certainly,  to  a  leucine 
described  by  NenckL  This  observer*  separated,  from  decomposing 
pancreas,  a  leucine  which  is  an  isomer  of  normal  leucine,  but  which 
differs  from  it  in  certain  important  properties.  One  part  requires 
43'6  parts  of  water  at  14*5°  C.  to  dissolve  it ;  its  solubility  is  there- 
fore about  half  that  of  normal  leucine.  It  possesses  a  feebly  sweet 
taste,  and  when  heated  to  210°  sublimes  without  previous  melting ; 
under  the  action  of  heat  it  gives  off  the  odour  of  amylamine.  No 
details  are  given  as  to  the  optical  properties  of  this  leucine. 

*  Kencld,  *Zur  EenntnisB  der  Lencine,'  Joum,  /.  prakt,  Chem,,  N.  P.  Vol.  xv. 
390—398. 
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AmidO'Valerianic  add,  CbHuNO, 
(C5H,(NHJ0,  =  CH.(NH,)  -  CH,  -  CH,  -  CH,  -  CO .  OH), 

This  amido-acid  was  found,  on  one  occasion,  in  the 
pancreas  of  the  ox  by  v.  Gorup-Besanez*,  who  afterwards 
assumed,  though  doubtless  incorrectly,  that  Nencki's  sparingly 
soluble  leucine  is  amido- valerianic  acid*.  The  two  bodies  have  many- 
chemical  and  physical  properties  in  common,  e,g.  the  compounds 
they  form,  their  volatility  and  the  sublimate  which  they  yield. 
Amido-valerianic  acid  is,  however,  less  soluble  in  water  than  leucine^ 
and  is  optically  inactive. 

It  appears  probable  that  omithin  (Jaffi^"),  a  base  excreted  in 
combination  with  benzoic  acid  when  the  latter  is  administered  to 
hens,  is  a  diamido-valerianic  acid  (Jaff^,  Drechsel*).  This  fact 
renders  a  search  for  amido-valerianic  acid  in  the  products  of 
pancreatic  digestion  both  interesting  and  desirable'. 

Tyrosine  (CH^.NO^*. 
Paroocyphenyl-a-amidopropionic  acid 


=  QH,|| 


OH, 

OH, .  CH(NH,)COOH. 

Occuzrenoe  Tyrosine  is  probably  never  a  constituent   of  the 

Sn  the  organ-      healthy  living  tissues  or  organs  of  man  and  the  higher 
*■"*•  animals,  but  when  found  tnere  is  either  the  result  of 

putrefactive  decomposition  or  of  the  action  of  trypsin  on  proteid 
bodies,  or  it  is  the  result  of  morbid  processes. 

The  statement  that  tyrosine  is  probably  never  a  constituent  of 
the  healthy  organs  of  the  higher  animals  requires  some  explanation. 
Until  the  researches  of  Kuhne  and  his  pupil  Radziejewski'  had 
proved  the  contrary,  it  was  believed  on  the  strength  of  the  analyses 
of  the  dead  pancreas  made  by  Scherer,  Gorup-Besanez  and  others, 

^  V.  Gorup-Besanez,  *Ein  dem  Leuoin  homologer  Eorper.  Bestandtheil  der  Bauch- 
speicheldriiae,'  Ann.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pkarm,t  Vol.  xcvni.  (1856),  p.  15. 

'  y.  Gorup-Besanez,  Lehrhuch  d,  pkysiolog.  Chemiet  4te  Auflage,  Braanschweig, 
1878,  see  p.  223. 

'  Jafife,  Ber,  d.  deutsch,  chem,  Gesellscht  Vol.  x.  p.  1925  and  xi.  p.  406. 

^  Drechsel,  Hermann's  Handbuch,  Vol.  v.  i.  pp.  518,  519. 

B  Since  the  above  was  written  Dr  Max  Siegfried's  memoir,  *  Ueber  die  chemischen 
Eigenschaften  des  reticulirten  Gtewebes'  (Habilitationsschriftt  Leipzig,  Deo.  1892), 
has  appeared.  He  has  found  that  when  adenoid  tissue,  which  is  absolutely  unacted 
upon  by  trypsin,  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  stannous  chloride  and  hydrochloric  acid 
it  yields  as  a  chief  product  of  decomposition  amido-valerianic  acid,  besides  ammonia, 
lysine  and  lysatinine,  but  neither  leucine  nor  tyrosine.  This  discovery  emphasises 
the  necessity  of  the  search  recommended  in  the  text  (Jan.  13,  1893). 

0  The  name  Tyrosine  is  derived  from  Tvp6st  cheese,  and  was  given  to  it  by  its 
discoverer,  Liebig,  who  first  obtained  it  by  fusing  cheese  with  caustic  potash. 

7  Badziejewski, '  Das  Vorkommen  von  Leucin  und  Tyrosin  im  normalen  E5rper,' 
Virchoto^s  Arckiv,  Vol.  xxxvi.  (1866),  pp.  1 — 14. 
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that  this  organ  contains  an  abundance  of  tyrosine  as  one  of  its 
normal  proximate  principles.  Ever  since  these  researches  were  made 
the  error  has  from  time  to  time  been  repeated  and  it  cannot,  there- 
fore^ be  too  emphatically  asserted  that  the  pancreas  during  life  con- 
tains only  a  very  small  quantity  of  leucine  and  no  tyrosine  ^  Both 
these  substances,  as  we  have  already  stated,  usually  occur  in  large 
quantities  in  the  dead  pancreas,  because  of  the  rapid  auto-digestion 
of  the  organ,  a  process  which  commences  very  shortly  after  death. 
It  is  only  in  the  intestinal  canal  that  tyrosine  is  a  normal  con- 
stituent; there  it  arises  as  one  of  the  products  of  the  action  of  trypsin 
on  some  portion  of  the  hemipeptone  which  is  the  result  of  gastric 
and  pancreatic  proteolysis. 

Tyrosine  occurs  as  a  regular  constituent  in  many  invertebrate 
animals,  especially  in  arthropoda.  It  was  found  by  Warren  de  La 
Rue  to  be  an  abundant  constituent  of  the  cochineal  insect  (Coccus 
cacti).     When  thus  found  it  is  always  associated  with  leucine. 

Tyrosine  has  been  found  (first  by  Frerichs),  together  with  leucine, 
in  considerable  quantities,  in  the  liver,  blood  and  urine  of  cases  of 
acute  yellow  atrophy  and  of  acute  phosphorus  poisoning.  In  smaller 
quantities,  in  cases  of  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  and  in  the  liver  in  severe 
cases  of  typhoid  fever  and  of  small-pox.  It  has  been  found  in  puru- 
lent sputa  ,  in  the  enlarged  spleen  in  cases  of  leukaemia',  and  has 
been  described  as  a  constant  constituent  of  the  epidermal  scales  in 
pellagra\ 


of         Inasmuch  as  tyrosine  is,  with  few  exceptions,  asso- 

^^^^l^^^"^  ^  ciated  in  its  origin  with  leucine,  its  modes  of  prepara- 
tion have  already  been  described,  as  well  as  the 
methods  which  may  be  employed  in  separating  it  from  leucine  (see 
pp.  234  and  236).  It  only  remains  therefore  to  note  certain 
exceptional  cases  in  which  by  the  decomposition  of  the  albuminous 
or  albuminoid  bodies,  tyrosine  is  not  obtained,  and  to  give  such 
information  as  to  the  yield  of  tyrosine  from  various  albuminous 
and  albuminoid  bodies  as  was  previously  given  in  reference  to 
leucine. 

In  general,  whatever  the  proteid  acted  upon  by  such  reagents  as 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  barium  hydrate  in  aqueous  solution  at  150° — 
160''  C.  &c.,  the  products  obtained  are  the  same  in  kind;  nevertheless 
the  amount  of  each  product  yielded  by  different  substances  may, 
ccBteris  paribus,  exhibit  wide  differences.  Whichever  the  albuminous 
or  albuminoid  body  acted  upon  (with  the  single  exception  of  the 

^  Edhne,  'Erfahmngen  und  Bemerknngen  iiber  Enzyme  und  Fennente,*  Unter- 
miehungen  au»  dem  Physiologischen  Institute  der  Universitdt  Heidelbergj  Vol.  i. 
p.  317. 

•  Fridreioh,  Virchow^s  ArchiVt  Vol.  xxx.  p.  381, 

'  Salomon,  '  Zur  Lehre  von  der  Leukaemie,'  Archiv  f.  Anat.  u.  Physiologies  1876, 
p.  762.  Hnber,  *  Tyrosin  and  sein  Yorkommen  im  thierischen  Organismus,'  Archiv 
J.  Heilkunde,  Vol.  zvin.  (1877),  p.  485. 

*  Sohnitzer,  quoted  by  v.  Gorap-Besanez,  LekrJmch  d,  phys.  Chenu  p.  227. 
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newly-separated  'reticuXin')  we  find  leucine  amongst  the  products  of 
decomposition,  though  how  greatly  the  yield  of  leucine  may  vary  is 
stated  at  page  237.  Tyrosine  stands  in  this  respect  in  a  different 
relation  to  leucine,  in  that  some  of  the  derivatives  of  albumin  do  not 
yield  it.  The  first  example  in  illustration  of  such  bodies  is  offered  by 
gelatin.  When  long  boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  it  yields  large 
quantities  of  amido-acetic  acid,  or  glycocoU  (CjHjNO,  =  CHj  (NH,) 
COOH),  an  amido-acid  which  is  not,  in  general,  yielded  by  a  similar 
treatment  of  proteids,  or  their  derivatives  and  inter  alia,  it  yields 
about  1*6  per  cent,  of  leucine  (Nencki).  From  gelatin,  however,  we 
can  obtain  no  trace  of  tyrosine.  Under  the  influence  of  putre&ctive 
bacteria  gelatin  again  yields  glycocoU  and  leucine  but  neither  tyro- 
sine nor  indol.  Gelatin,  it  may  be  noted  in  this  connection,  does  not, 
when  pure,  exhibit  Millon's  reaction.  This  reaction,  which  is  fur- 
nished by  all  the  albuminous  bodies  proper  and  by  nearly  all  their 
immediate  allies  the  albuminoid  b^ls.  which  are  <4pable  of 
yielding  tyrosine,  is  identical  with  Hoffmann's  tyrosine-reaction. 
It  has  already  been  stated  (p.  228)  that  whilst  solutions  of  ampho- 
peptones  give,  in  a  characteristic  manner,  Millon's  reaction,  pure 
antipeptone  fails  to  do  so ;  in  accordance  with  this  fact,  which  they 
discovered,  Ktihne  and  Chittenden  found  that  by  long  boiling  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  antipeptone  yields  no  tyrosine. 

Qaantttiesof         From  horn,  Stadeler  obtained  4  per  cent,  of  its 

^Mdfrom flj"  ^®^?^*  ^f  tyrosine.     EUenmeyer  and  Schoffer  obtained 

bmniiums  and  ^^^  ligament,  nuchae  0*25  per  cent.:  firom  horn  3*6  per 

aiiramlnoid  cent:  from  blood-fibrin  2*0  per  cent.:  from  egg-albumin 

bodiM.  I'O  per  cent. 

Schtitzenberger  by  the  action  of  barium  hydrate,  at  temperatures 
from  160° — 200"  C,  for  a  period  of  from  4  to  6  days,  obtained 
from  blood-albumin  and  vegetable-fibrin  2  per  cent.:  from  blood- 
fibrin  3-3  per  cent. :  from  casein  41  per  cent,  of  tyrosine'. 

QuantitieBof         In  the  paper  in  which  Kiihne  first  announced  his 

^'^J'*^     ("  discovery  of  the  profound   decomposition  which   the 

dne)  obtained  P^^^^^^  molecule  undergoes  under  the  influence  of  the 

by  tfigMtUm  of  proteolytic  enzyme  of  the  pancreas,  he  gave  details  of 

flbrln  by  tryp-  an  experiment  which  furnishes  some  idea  of  the  quan- 

■*"•  tities  of  leucine  and  tyrosine  obtained  by  the  digestion 
of  blood-fibrin. 

The  fibrin  had  been  thoroughly  boiled,  and  then  freed  mechani- 
cally from  much  of  its  adherent  moisture.  The  amount  subjected 
to  digestion  was  equivalent  to  382  grammes  of  dry  fibrin.  It  was 
suspended  in  6  litres  of  water  at  40"* — 48",  and  to  it  was  added 
55  grammes  of  minced  pancreas,  corresponding  to  15*2  grammes  of 
dried  gland.     After  a  digestion  lasting  6  hours,  16*0  grammes  of 

^  AU  the  data  given  under  this  head  are  taken  from  Maly,  HermanfCt  Handhuch^ 
Yd.  V.  u.  pp.  218  and  219. 
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undissolved  substance  remained,  whilst  from  the  solution  were 
separated  42*5  grammes  of  coagulated  albumin  and  albuminate. 
By  subtracting  the  amount  of  the  undissolved  matter  as  well  as  the 
mass  of  the  coagulated  albumin  and  albuminate  from  the  total 
quantity  of  water  free  fibrin  and  gland  we  obtain  the  amount 
of  the  substances  in  solution  (382  +  15-2)  -  (110  +  42-5)  =  343-7 
gimmes.  Of  these,  211*2  grammes  consisted  of  peptone,  13*3 
grammes  of  tyrosine,  and  31*6  grammes  of  leucine.  If  we  calculate 
the  percentage  of  tyrosin  and  leucine  obtained,  in  terms  of  the  water- 
free  proteid  matter  submitted  to  digestion  (397*2  grammes),  we  find 
that  the  yield  of  tyrosine  amounted  to  3*3,  and  of  leucine  to  7*9 
per  cent.  We  have  stated  (see  p.  246)  that  bv  treating  blood-fibrin  by 
the  sulphuric  acid  method,  Erlenmeyer  ana  Schoffer  obtained  only 
2  per  cent  of  tyrosine,  though  the  yield  of  leucine  was  14  per  cent. 
By  his  barium  hydrate  method,  Schiitzenber^er  obtained  from 
blood-fibrin  3*3  per  cent,  of  its  weight  of  tyrosine.  From  a  com- 
parison of  the  results,  we  must  conclude  that  the  yield  of  tyrosine 
when  blood-fibrin  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  trypsin  is  larger  than 
it  is  by  either  sulphuric  acid  or  the  barium  hydrate  method.  The 
comparative  smallness  of  the  yield  of  leucine  as  compared  with 
that  of  tyrosine  probably  depended  upon  the  greater  difficulty  of 
separating  quantitatively  the  more  soluble  proximate  principle. 

Oonstttntion  Tyrosine    is    an    aromatic   compound.     On    many 

of  tyroBiBA.  grounds  it  has  come  to  be  generally  looked  upon  as 
derived  &x)m  one  of  the  three  ozyphenylpropionic  acids,  viz.  from 
the  one  which  is  designated  para  or  p-oxyphenylpropionic  acid. 
This  relation  will  be  rendered  obvious  by  the  following  constitutional 
and  graphic  formulse. 

1.     Para-oxyphenyl-a-propionic  acid. 

C-CHj-CHj-CO.OH 


0^/  CH 

\)H,.CH,-OOOH: 

CH 


CH 
.CH 

V 

C(OH) 


If  we  now  replace  an  H,  by  NH,-,  in  a  CH,  in  the  side  chain  of 
paroxyphenylpropionic  acid,  we  ohtaAn  paroayphmyl-a-amidopropionic 
acid,  %.e.  tyrosine,  thus  : 

C  -  OH,  -  CH(NH,)  -  00 .  OH 
/POH  /\ 


c.h;  CH 

'^CH,.0H(NH,).COOH: 

CH 


CH 

CH 

0(0H) 
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It  was  formerly  believed  that  tyrosine  was  a  derivative  of  salicylic 
acid*.  V,  Barth,  however,  in  1865,  shewed  that  when  it  is  fused 
with  caustic  alkalies,  it  yields,  instead  of  salicylic  acid,  its  isomer 
paroxybenzoic  acid,  besides  acetic  acid  and  ammonia,  thus : 

C,H^NO,  +H,0  +  O  =  C,H,03  +  C.H.O,  +  NH,. 

y.  Barth,  thereupon,  advanced  as  a  probable  theory,  that  tyrosine 
might  be  considered  as  ethylamidoparoxybenzoic  acid  CHj.(NHCjH^. 
OH. CO. OH.  He  subsequently,  however,  advanced  the  view  that 
tyrosine  is  a  para-ox}rphenylamidopropionic  acid';  this  opinion  has 
re<?eived  confirmation  both  from  Beilstein  and  Euhlberg,  and  from 
Erlenmeyer  and  Lipp*. 

Under  the  influence  of  putrefactive  processes  tyrosine  yields  primarily 
pararhydrocumaric  acid  (paroxyphenylpropionic  acid),  HO  .  C^H^ .  CH, . 
CH, .  CO .  OH,  and  secondarily  by  the  decomposition  of  the  latter  body, 
paroxyphenylacetic  acid  :  HO .  C^H^ .  CH, .  CO .  OH,  besides  parakresol. 

The  following  equations  exhibit,  according  to  Baumann,  the  successive 
processes  of  decomposition  and  oxidation  of  tyrosine  \ 

(1)  HO .  C,H, .  CH, .  CH(NH,) .  CO .  OH  +  H,  = 

Parozyphenylamido-propionic  acid,  or 
Tyrosin 

NH3  +  HO .  C,H, .  CH, .  CH, .  CO .  OH 

V ^ / 

Hydroparaoumario  aoid 

(2)  HO.C,H,.CH,.CH,.0O.OH  =  0O,  +  HO.C,H^.CH,.CH,. 

V V  ^ 

Paraethylphenol 

(3)  HO .  C.H, .  CH, .  CH,  +  O,  =  H.O  +  HO .  C.H, .  CH, .  CO .  OH. 

^_ , ^ 

Paroxyphenylacetic  acid 

(4)  HO .  C,H, .  CH, .  CO .  OH  =  CO,  +  HO .  C,H^ .  CH^ 

V ^ 

Parakresol 

(5)  HO .  C,H, .  CH,  +  O,  =  H,0  +  HO .  C,H, .  CO .  OH. 

V ^ • 

Paroxybenzoic  acid 

(6)  HO .  C,H, .  CO .  OH  =  CO,  +  HO .  C,H,. 


Ph^oT 


Physical  and  Chemical  Properties  of  Tyrosine. 

GryBtauiue  Tyrosine  crystallises  in  fine   needles,  which  occur 

form.         singly  as  well  as  in  characteristic  double   broom-like 
bundles  and  in  rosettes. 

1  Odling,  Lectures  on  Animal  Chemistry,  London,  1866,  see  p.  125. 

*  Barth,  Ann.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.^  Vol.  cli.  p.  100. 

'  Erlenmeyer    u.   Lipp,    'Ueber    kiinstlicheB    Tyrosin,'    Ber,    d.    deutscK    chem, 
Oesellschaftt  Vol.  xv.  p.  1544. 

*  Banmann,  Berichte  d.  deatsch.  chem,    OeseUscht  Vol.  xii.  p.  1453.    Dreohsel, 
*  Chemie  der  Absenderungen  und  der  Gkwebe.'    Hermann^s  Handbucht  Vol.  y.  i. 
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From  very  impure  solutions  it  eeparatea  in  part  or  wholly  in 
nodnles  and  balls  very  similar  to  those  of  leucine. 

Crystallisations  of  pure  tyrosine  often  present,  to  the  naked  eye, 
a  white  opaque  paper-like  appearance  due  to  the  a^regatiou  of 
aystals. 


Mnuutr- 


Fio.  16.    CBisTii.a  or  TiBoam. 

Tyrosine  is  soluble  in  about  1900  parts  of  water  at 
ordinary  temperature,  and  in  150  parts  of  boiling  water ; 
it  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  etber. 

Tyrosine  is  readily  soluble  in  solutions  of  ammonia,  in  solutions 
of  the  caustic  alkalies  and  their  carbonates.  It  is  likewise  soluble 
in  dilute  concentrated  mineral  acids,  with  which  it  forms  somewhat 
unstable  compounds. 

Tyrosine  forms  a  compound  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
C^„NO, .  HCl  +  2H,0,  which  is  easily  soluble  in  abso- 
lute alcohol,  but  is  spht  up  by  water  into  tyrosine  and  hydrochloric 
acid.  Similar  compounds  with  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids  have  been 
obtained 

Compounds  of  tyrosine  with  sodium,  calcium,  barium,  silver  and 
mercury  exist  and  have  been  more  or  less  completely  investigated'. 
The  compound  of  copper  with  tyrosine  deserves  special  mention, 
on  account  of  its  sparing  solubility.  It  is  obtained  by  boiling  solu- 
tions of  tyrosine  with  freshly  precipitated  cupric  hydrate,  ana  sepa- 
rates in  the  form  of  small,  dark  blue,  shining  needles  which  are  soluble 
in  1230  parts  of  cold  and  240  parta  of  boiling  water,  but  are  insoluble 

'  Coniolt  Lehrbvth  <Ur  Zoochemie  tod  Piof.  Earl  B.  Hoftnaou,  Wien,  1679,  p.  16. 
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in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  is  decomposed  by  evaporating  its  solutions. 
It  has  the  composition  represented  by  the  formula  (C,Hi^NO^,  Cu  *. 
In  the  detection  of  tjnrosine  the  observer  is  much  aided  by  the 
study  of  the  crvstalline  form,  as  well  as  of  the  solubility  in  various 
agents.     In  addition,  however,  several  reactions  are  available. 

Beiniudd  Tyrosine  forms  several  compounds  with  mercury ; 

Hofltauum'ir*.  all  these  when  heated  with  a  solution  containing 
■****"^'-  nitrous   acid  are  coloured   red.     Millon's   reagent  is 

employed  in  testing  for  tyrosine.  When  added  to  solutions  of 
this  body  it  produces  a  precipitate  and,  on  boiling,  the  liquid  as- 
sumes a  red  colour,  which  increases  in  depth  as  the  boiling  is  con- 
tinued Millon's  reaction  for  the  detection  of  proteid  bodies  and 
their  derivatives  depends  upon  the  action  exerted  by  mercuric  salts, 
in  the  presence  of  nitrous  acid  upon  the  tyrosine  residue  which  they 
contain.  Nevertheless,  no  solution  of  a  proteid,  however  concen- 
trated, exhibits  the  progressively  increasing  colours-commencing  with 
a  pink  shade  and  passing  into  a  deep  crimson — which  is  seen  when 
solutions  of  tyrosine  are  boiled  with  Millon's  reagent.  Maly  recom- 
mends that  the  liquid  to  be  tested  for  tyrosine  be  first  treated  with 
a  not  too  acid  solution  of  mercuric  nitrate,  and  then  either  with  a 
little  nitric  acid,  containing  nitrous  acid,  which  is  diluted  before 
being  added,  or  with  a  nitrite. 

FiTia'B    re-  A  small  quantity  of  tyrosine  is  placed  on  a  watch- 

****^"^  glass  together  with  one  or  two  drops  of  concentrated 

sulphuric  acid  and  is  heated  on  the  water  bath  to  50"  C.  After  half- 
an-hour  the  solution  is  diluted  with  a  little  water  and  neutralised 
by  means  of  barium  carbonate.  On  filtering  and  adding  to  the 
filtrate  a  dilute  solution  of  ferric  chloride,  free  from  acid,  a  violet 
colour  developea  An  excess  of  ferric  chloride  decolourises  the  solu- 
tion. When,  besides  tyrosine,  large  quantities  of  leucine  are  present, 
Piria's  reaction  is  interfered  with. 

Piria*8  reaction  depends  upon  the  formation  of  compounds  of  tyrosine 
and  sulphuric  acid. 

SdieiWi  When  tyrosine  is  treated  with  a  mixture  of  1  part 

reactton.  of  concentrated  nitric  acid  and  1  part  of  water  and  the 

mixture  is  evaporated  to  dryness  a  deep  yellow  residue  is  obtained, 
which  on  being  moistened  and  warmed  with  sodium  hydrate  solution 
assumes  at  first  a  yellow  and  afterwards  a  deep  reddish-yellow  colour. 
Scherer's  reaction  depends  upon  the  formation  of  nitrate  of  nitro- 
tyrosine  C9H,^(N0,)N0, .  HNO,. 

^  Frftnz  Hofmeister,  'Zar  Kenntniss  der  AmidoBaaren.*  Maly's  Jahresberieht, 
Vol.  yii.  (1878),  pp.  79  and  80.  The  original  paper  appeared  in  the  Sitsung$b€r.  der 
Wien.  Akad.  (1877),  but  the  author  has  been  unable  to  oonsult  it. 

3  Beinh.  Hofmann,  *  Reaction  auf  Leucin  und  Tyrosin,*  Ann.  d.  Chemte,  dte, 
VoL  Lzzzvn.,  p.  128. 
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Aspartic  add:  C4H,N04. 
(AmicUhsuccinic  acid,  C,H,  (NH.)  (CO .  OH)^) 

OwM¥*m>*.  Aspartic    acid    was    found    by     Ritthausen     and 

Ereusler^  together  with  glutamic  acid  and  leucine, 

as  a  constant  product,  amonest  the  substances  resulting  from  the 

decomposition  of  veeetable  albuminous  substances  when  these  are 

boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

EL  Hlasiwetz  and  J.  Habermann^  in  their  first  great  research  on 
the  products  of  decomposition  of  the  proteids,  shewed  that  aspartic 
acid  likewise  results  from  the  splitting-up  of  animal  albuminous 
substances,  under  the  influence  of  bromine.  From  100  parts  of  dry 
egg  albumin  they  obtained  23*8  parts  of  aspartic  acid. 

In  their  second  investigation,  EDasiwetz  and  Habermann'  em- 
ployed hydrochloric  acid  and  stannous  chloride  as  decomposing 
agents,  and  again  obtained  aspartic  acid  among  the  products. 

It  was  Radziejewski  and  Salkowski*  who  first  discovered  aspartic 
acid  amongst  the  products  of  the  pancreatic  digestion  of  fibrin. 
Y.  Enieriem  afterwards  obtained  it  together  with  leucine  and  tyrosine 
amongst  the  products  of  the  pancreatic  digestion  of  the  gluten  of 
wheat*. 

jto^MNl     off         Aspartic  acid  is  found  in  the  mother  liquors  from 
l^li^^l^^J^I^Jll]^    which  leucine  and  tyrosine  have  crystallised  out.    These 

may  be  further  concentrated,  or  treated  with  a  little 
alcohol,  when  after  some  time  new  crystalline  crusts  will  separate. 
These  should  be  dissolved  in  water,  and  the  solution  boilea  with 
freshly  precipitated  cupric  hvdrate.  On  filtering,  the  blue  solution 
will  deposit  the  Cu-compound  of  aspartic  acid,  which  has  the  compo- 
sition C^H.CuNO^ .  4f^U^0 ;  this  body  occurs  in  light  blue  needles. 
It  should  be  dissolved  in  HCl,  and  decomposed  by  means  of  H,S, 
when  white  crystalline  platelets  of  aspartic  acid  will  separate  out. 
The  crystalline  copper  composed  should  again  be  formed,  the  amount 
of  copper  determined,  and,  if  possible,  an  elementary  analysis  made. 
The  compound  of  aspartic  acid  with  copper  contains  23*02  per  cent. 
ofCu. 

'  H.  Bitthaasen  and  U.  KroYisler,  *  Verbreitimg  der  ABparaginBaare  and  Glotamin- 
Biore  anter  den  Zersetzongs-prodaoten  der  Proteinstoffe/  Joum.  f,  prakt,  Chem.  in. 
(1S71),  p.  814. 

>  H.  Hlasiwetz  and  J.  Habermann,  '  Ueber  die  Proteinstoffe,*  Annalen  der  ChemU, 
VoL  OLix.  (1871),  pp.  804— S88. 

*  Hlasiwetz  and  Habermann,  *  Ueber  die  Proteinstoffe  11.'  Armalen  d.  Chem,  dte. 
Vol.  CLZXX.  (1878),  p.  150. 

^  8.  Badziejewski  and  E.  Salkowski, '  Bildnng  yon  Asparaginsanre  bei  der  Pancreas- 
Verdannng,'  Ber,  d.  d,  ehem,  OeteUechaft,  Vol.  yu.  p.  1050. 

*  W.  ▼.  Knieriem,  'AsparaginB&are  ein  Prodnot  der  kiinstliohen  Verdaanng  Ton 
Kleber  dnroh  die  Panoreas-Drflse/  Zeiteehriftf.  Bioiogie,  Vol.  xi.  (1875),  198. 
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Physical  and  Chemical  Properties, 

Aspartic  acid  crystallises  in  small  white  plates. 

«^,  «.»!«  It  is   soluble   with  difficulty  in  cold   water    and 

insoluble  m  alcohol. 

Sotatorr  Its  aqueous  solution  is  Isevo-rotatory ;  its  strongly 

pow«r.  acid  solutions  are  dextro-rotatory  and  its  alkaline  solu- 
tions are  laevo-rotatory  (Pasteur,  Ritthausen)^  A  nitric  acid  solution 
of  aspartic  acid  has  a  specific  rotation  {a)^  =  +  26*16  (Landolt).  In- 
active aspartic  acid  is  obtained  when  the  normal  acid  is  heated  to 
170^—180°  with  hydrochloric  acid  (A.  Michael  and  J.  Wing)". 


Olutamic  acid  C^H^NO^, 
(Amido-pyrotartaric  acid  C,H,(NH:,)  (COOH),.) 

Occiirreiioe.  Glutamic  acid,  as  has  been  already  said,  was  found 

by  Ritthausen  and  Kreusler  amongst  the  products  of  the  decom- 
position of  vegetable  albuminous  substances.  Kreusler*  having 
failed  to  obtain  it  by  the  decomposition  of  proteids  of  animal  origin, 
advanced  the  view  that  it  was  one  of  the  products  which  distinguished 
them  from  the  kindred  bodies  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Hlasiwetz 
and  Habermann*,  however,  shewed,  first  of  all  in  the  case  of  casein 
and  then  in  that  of  other  animal  proteids,  that  when  decomposed  by 
means  of  stannous  chloride  and  hydrochloric  acid,  glutamic  acid  is 
formed.  From  casein  they  obtained  by  their  method  29  per  cent,  of 
glutamic  acid. 

By  the  decomposition  of  "  reticulin,"  the  new  phosphorus-con- 
taining proteid,  which  he  has  found  to  be  distinctive  of  adenoid 
tissue,  Siegfried  has  obtained  a  small  quantity  of  glutamic  acid'. 

Method     of  The  reader  is  referred  for  detailed  information  as  to 

idSSSitt"^*    the   methods  of  separating  glutamic  acid   from   the 

other  amido-acids  which  always  accompany  it,  to  the 
already  quoted  memoirs  of  Hlasiwetz  and  Habermann,  Ritthausen, 
and  Siegfried.  Either  the  sparingly  soluble  compound,  which,  like 
the  other  amido-acids,  glutamic  acid  forms  with  copper  must  be 
separated,  purified,  and  decomposed,  or  advantage  may  be  taken  of 
the  sparing  solubility  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  compounds  of  glutamic 
acid  in  strong  HCl.     With  this   object,  the   concentrated   mother 

1  Landolt,  'Das  Optisohe  Drehangsvermdgen  Organischen  Sabstanzen.*  Braun- 
sohweig,  1879.     See  p.  222. 

'  A.  Michael  and  J.  Wing,  Berichte  d,  detUsch.  ehem,  GeseUschaftt  Vol.  zyn. 
p.  2984. 

'  Kreusler,  Joum,  f.  prakt.  Chemie^  Vol.  cvii.  p.  240. 

^  Hlasiwetz  und  Habermann,  *Ueber  die  Proteinstoffe  II.*  Ann,  d,  Chemie,  dkc. 
Vol.  CLxix.  p.  150. 

*  Dr  Max  Siegfried,  *  Ueber  die  Chemiachen  Eigensohaften  des  Betioaiirten  Oewebes,' 
Uabilitationsehrifti  Leipzig,  Deo.  1892. 
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liquor  in  -which  the  acid  is  suspected  to  exist  is  saturated  with 
gaseous  HCl,  at  the  temperature  of  0°  C.  and  is  placed  in  a  freezing 
mixture  for  some  hours.  The  HCl-salt  crystallises  in  the  form  of 
large  triclinic  tables  and  prisms,  which  have  the  composition 
CgH3N04  +  HCl,  which  are  very  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  HCl,  and 
very  soluble  in  water.  To  obtain  glutamic  acid  from  this  compound, 
the  latter  is  dissolved  in  hot  water,  and  to  the  boiling  solution 
freshly  precipitated  moist  silver  oxide  is  added  as  long  as  a  precipi- 
tate of  chloride  of  silver  separates.  The  filtrate  from  the  precipitate 
is  treated  with  H,S,  decolourised,  concentrated,  and  set  aside  for 
some  days  to  crystallise  \ 


Physical  and  Chemical  Properties, 

Glutamic  acid  crystallises  in  the  form  of  small  plates  or  of 
rhombic  tetrahedra  or  octahedra.  It  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  or  ether, 
and  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water  (at  16°  C,  1  part  is  soluble  in 
100  parts  of  water).  Its  melting  point  is  136° — 140°.  Even  dilute 
solutions  reduce  Fehling's  solution. 

Rotatory  Aqueous  and  acid  solutions  of  glutamic  acid  are 

T^^^^^^'        dextro-rotatory.     In  the  case  of  a  dilute  hydrochloric 

acid  solution  containing  9*0  grammes  of  HCl,  and  5  grammes  of 

glutamic  acid  in  100  C.C.,  the  specific  rotatory  power  (a)D=  +  31*1 

to  31*6  (Schulze  and  Bosshard). 

In  the  case  of  glutamic  acid,  as  in  that  of  leucine,  Schultze  and 
Bosshard  found  that  the  dextrogyrous  body,  by  long  heating  with 
barium  hydrate  at  150° — 160°,  yielded  an  inactive  body  of  the  same 
composition.  Here,  again,  by  sewing  Penicillium  glauciim  in  an 
appropriate  nutrient  sterilised  medium  to  which  the  inactive 
body  had  been  added,  they  succeeded  in  obtaining  an  optically 
active  amido-acid,  which,  however,  instead  of  being  dextrogyrous, 
as  the  normal  acid,  is  lsevog}nrous.  Under  the  conditions  of  acidity 
and  temperature  previously  referred  to,  the  Isevorotatory  power  of 
this  glutamic  acid  (a)D=  -'33-3  to  ~  33*2. 

The  slight  diflference  between  the  rotation  of  the  plan  of  polarisa- 
tion of  the  dextro-  and  the  laevo-gyrous  bodies  depends  doubtless 
upon  slight  and  unavoidable  impurities. 

The  Cu-compound  of  glutamic  acid  obtained  by  boiling  it  with 
freshly  precipitated  Cu(OH),  separates  in  the  form  of  prisms,  having 
the  colour  of  lapis  lazuli,  and  the  composition  C^H^NG^Cu  +  2^H,0 
(Ritthausen,  Franz  Hofmeister).  This  salt  is  soluble  in  about  3400 
parts  of  cold  and  400  parts  of  boiling  water. 

^  Earl  B.  Hofmann,  Lekrbuch  der  Zoocheme,  Wien,  1879,  pp.  635—637. 
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Sect.  11.    Bases  resulting  from  the  Decomposition  of 
Albuminous  Substances  by  Trypsin. 

(Lysine,  Lysatine  or  Lysatmine  <md  Ammonia,) 

1.    Lysine  CgH,^N,Ojj. 

mrtorioai  Commenting  upon  the  results  which  had  been  ob- 

introdaotuni.  tained  by  Hlasiwetz  and  Habermann,  on  the  one  hand, 
by  the  action  of  stannous  chloride  and  hydrochloric  acid  on  the  albu- 
minous substances,  and  by  Schiitzenberger,  on  the  other,  who  effected 
the  decomposition  of  the  same  bodies  by  Ba(OH),,  Drechsel  argued 
that  both  processes  had  this  in  common,  that  they  led  to  the  produc- 
tion of  amido-acids  and  of  ammonia,  whilst  they  differed  materially 
in  that,  under  the  influence  of  caustic  baryta,  carbonic,  oxalic,  and 
acetic  acids  were  formed,  whereas  these  bodies  did  not  occur  when 
stannous  chloride  and  hydrochloric  acid  effected  the  decomposition^ 

Hlasiwetz  and  Habermann  had  by  their  method  obtained  leucine, 
tyrosine,  glutamic  acid  and  ammonia,  as  products  of  the  decompo- 
sition of  casein,  and,  in  addition,  a  small  quantity  of  mother  liquor, 
from  which  no  other  crystalline  bodies  separated.  Horbaczewski  by 
the  same  method  had,  by  the  decomposition  of  horn,  obtained  16  to 
18  per  cent,  of  the  HCl  compound  of  glutamic  acid,  three  to  five 
per  cent  of  tyrosine,  15  per  cent,  of  leucine  and  very  small  quanti- 
ties of  aspartic  acid.  If  we  assume,  argued  Drechsel',  that  in  these 
researches  only  one-half  of  the  substances  actually  obtained  could  be 
separated  in  a  crystalline  form,  even  then  about  30  per  cent,  of  the 
original  albuminous,  or  albuminoid,  matter  acted  upon  would  be  left 
unaccounted  for,  and  this  deficit  far  exceeds  the  amount  which  could 
be  covered  by  the  ammonia  formed  in  the  reaction :  seeing  that  all 
the  products  of  decomposition  contained  nitrogen,  and  the  amount 
of  this  element  in  a  proteid  only  amounts  to  16  or  17  per  cent. 

Reasoning  in  this  manner,  Drechsel  commenced  an  investigation 
of  which  the  object  was  to  discover  some,  at  least,  of  the  products 
resulting  from  the  splitting-up  of  the  albuminous  molecule  which 
had  escaped  previous  observers,  and,  in  the  first  instance,  he  directed 
his  attention  to  bases  which  might  presumably  be  present  in  the 
mother  liquors  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  and  stannous  chloride  process. 
The  investigations  which  he  was  led  to  conduct  in  person'  and 

1  Drechsel  in  the  article  '  Eiweisakdrper '  in  Ladenbnrg's  Handw&rterbuch  der 
Chemiet  Vol.  ixi.  p.  548. 

>  Drechsel,  *  Der  Abbau  der  Eiweissstoffe.'  Du  Bois'  ArehiVf  1891,  see  p.  254,  '  Zur 
Eenntniss  der  Spaltungeproduote  des  Caseins.' 

'  £.  Drechsel,  "Ueber  ein  Spaltongsprodact  des  Caseins,"  Ber.  d,  K.  SSchs* 
QetelUehaft  der  Wissentehaften.  Sitz  am  1  Aug.  1870.  "  Znr  Eenntniss  der  Spaltongs- 
producte  des  Caseins,''  Da  Bois'  Arehiv,  1891,  pp.  254 — 260.  *  Ueber  die  Bildnng  yon 
Harnstoff  aus  Eiweiss,'  Ibid,  pp.  261 — 265,  and  Ber.  d,  deuUeh,  chem,  OeselUch,  YoL 
xxni.,p.  8096. 
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through  his  pupils  Ernst  Fischer^  Max  Siegfried',  T.  Q.  Hedin'  and 
T.  R.  Kiiiger*,  have  led  to  results  of  the  deepest  interest  which  have 
already  thrown  great  light  on  the  important  question  of  the  origin  of 
a  part  of  the  urea  formed  in  the  organism. 

Pure  casein  was  the  body  first  investigated  by  Drechsel,  and  he  sub- 
jected it  to  decomposition  by  the  method  employed  by  Hlasiwetz  and 
Habermann,  adding  however  to  the  contents  of  the  flask  metallic  zinc,  so 
as  to  keep  up  a  constant  evolution  of  hydrogen,  the  apparatus  being 
arranged  so  as  to  exclude  atmospheric  oxygen. 

wmjjiiymjwit  When  the  decomposition    of   the  proteids  had    been 

of  pbiMplio-  completed,  the  contents  of  the  flask  were  somewhat  diluted 
tangitlo  add  and  fireed  from  tin  by  the  action  of  H^S.  Having  been 
to  precipitate  evaporated  to  the  original  volume,  the  hot  solution  was 
*•■*••  treated  with  a  hot  saturated  solution  of  crystallised  phos- 

photungstic  acid^  This  reagent  produces  a  precipitate  in  which  all  the 
bases  are  contained,  whilst  the  filtrate  contains  all  the  amido  acids. 

The  precipitate  was  then  washed  with  water  containing  five  per  cent. 
of  sulphuric  acid  and  an  equal  quantity  of  phosphotunsgstic  add,  until  all 
traces  of  chlorine  had  disappeared ;  it  was  then  suspended  in  boiling  water 
and  decomposed  by  the  addition  of  a  slight  excess  of  baryta  water.  The 
fluid  having  been  boiled,  to  expel  ammonia,  was  then  filtered,  and  from  the 
filtrate  the  excess  of  barium  precipitated  exactly  by  sulphuric  acid.  The 
filtrate  from  the  barixim  sulphate  precipitate  was  then  saturated  with  HOi 
and  concentrated  on  the  water  bath.  The  thick  syrup  thus  obtained  when 
placed  over  sulphuric  acid  gradually  became  converted  into  a  crystalline 
mass.  By  treating  this  with  spirits  of  wine,  from  the  already  almost 
solidified  syrup  a  beautifuUy  crystalline  hydrochlorate  was  obtained,  which 
was  found  to  be  readily  soluble  in  water,  but  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol. 
This  proved  to  be  the  hydrochlorate  of  the  new  base  lysine,  CH^NgOg. 
In  the  mother  liquor  the  hydrochlorate  of  lysatinine  is  contained.  In 
subsequent  researches  the  latter  part  of  the  process  was  somewhat  modi- 
fied. Thus  the  syrupy  liquid  containing  the  hydrochlorate  of  lysine  was 
dissolved  in  50  per  cent,  alcohol,  and  treated  with  alcohoHc  solution  of 
platinum  chloride.  This  reagent  precipitated,  in  the  first  instance,  some 
potassium  platinochloride.  After  separation  of  the  latter,  the  further 
addition  of  alcohol  caused  the  separation  of  a  platinochloride,  which  after 
being  crystallised  repeatedly,  presented  the  appearance  of  beautiful  yellow 

1  Ernst  Fischer,  *Ueber  neae  Spaltangsprodnote  des  Leimes,'  Da  Bois*  ArekiVj 
pp.  265—269. 

>  Dr  Max  Siegfried,  'Zor  Eenntniss  der  Spaltungsproduote  der  Eiweisskdiper,* 
Ber.  d.  deutschen  ehemUchen  GeitelUchaft  Vol.  xxiv.  p.  418,  and  Du  Bois'  ArchiVy 
1891,  pp.  270—278. 

*  Dt  S.  G.  Hedin,  *Zar  Eenntniss  der  Prodoote  der  tiyptisohen  Yerdanong  des 
Fibrins,'  Dn  BoIb'  Arehiv,  1891,  pp.  273—278. 

*  E.  Dredhsel  and  Th.  B.  Eiiiger,  '  Zar  Eenntniss  des  Lysins,'  Ber.  d,  deutsch. 
ckemi$eK  GeBeUsehaft,  YoL  xxy.  (1892),  p.  2454. 

^  lliis  reagent  had  been  long  employed  as  a  general  precipitant  of  vegetable  bases, 
being  known  as  *  Scheibler's  reagent ' ;  it  had  been  ased  by  Eomer  (Pfluger*s  Archiv, 
Yol.  II.  p.  226)  as  a  precipitant  of  creatinine,  and  had  been  employed  by  Dr  Franz 
Hofimeister  for  the  separation  of  kynaric  acid  from  the  arine  of  dogs ;  this  author 
shewed  that  besides  creatinine,  it  precipitated  xanthine  (F.  Hofmeister,  'Ueber  die 
doroh  Phosphorwolframsaure  faUbaren  Sabstanzen  des  Harns,'  ZeiUchr,  /.  phys, 
Chem.,  YoL  v.  (1881),  pp.  67—74). 
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needles,  and  which  had  the  composition,  ObH^NjO  .  H^tCle  +  C^Hj .  OH. 
The  mother  liquid  contains  the  platinochloride  of  Ijsatinine,  to  be  after- 
wards described.  From  this  salt  the  platinum  can  be  separated  by  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  and  a  crystalline  hydrochlorate  obtained.  By  boiliug 
the  latter  with  freshly  precipitated  Pb(0H)2,  ^e  base  is  set  free ;  it  has 
not  however  been  obtained  in  a  crystalline  condition. 

Another  method  of  separating  lysine,  by  taking  advantage  of  the 
formation  of  a  very  sparingly  soluble  silver  compound  will  be  described 
under  lysatinine. 

ooiutitution  Lysin,  CeHi4N,0,,  has  the  composition  of  a  diamido- 

and  componndB  caproic  acid  and  is  a  homologue  of  diamido- valerianic 
of  lysine.  ^^^id,  which,  as  has  already  been  stated  (p.  244),  is  pre- 

sumably identical  with  Jatfe's  omithin.  Lysine  forms  two  compounds 
with  HCl,  having  respectively  the  composition  C«Hi4NjO, .  HCl  and 

aHj^NA .  2HCP. 

It  is  optically  active  (dextrogyrous)  but  when  heated  to  150^^ 
with  baryta  water,  although  it  is  not  decomposed,  it  yields  an  opti- 
cally inactive  isomer,  the  platinochloride  of  which  crystallises  with- 
out either  water  or  alcohol  of  crystallisation  and  has  the  formula 
CeHi^NA .  HjPtCle  (Siegfried)'. 

2.     Lysatinine,  C^Hj^NjO  {or  LyaaUne  CgHjjN.O,  ?). 

In  describing  the  methods  of  separating  lysine  we  have  stated 
that  one  of  these  consisted  in  the  formation  of  the  platinochloride 
of  the  base,  which  could  be  obtained  in  the  form  of  beautiful  needle- 
shaped  crystals.  In  the  mother  liquors  from  which  lysine  platino- 
chloride was  separated,  Drechsel  discovered  a  second  base,  to  which 
he  gave  the  name  of  lysatine  or  lysatinine. 

The  interest  which  this  base  possesses  in  relation  to  the  formation 
of  urea  in  the  organism  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  somewhat 
lengthened  treatment  of  Drechsel's  researches  on  the  bases  which 
result  from  the  decomposition  of  the  proteid  molecule. 

In  describing  the  preparation  of  lysine  by  converting  it 
of  ivuti^^*^     into   a  platinochloride,  it  was  mentioned  that  the  mother 

liquor  contains  the  platinochloride  of  a  second  base,  lysatinine. 
In  order  to  obtain  it,  this  mother  liquor  is  considerably  diluted  with 
water  and,  by  distillation  in  vacuo,  freed  from  alcohol  and  ether.  From 
the  aqueous  solution  which  remains,  the  platinum  is  separated  by  means 
of  HjS,  and  the  filtrate  heated  on  the  water  bath,  to  drive  off  free  HCl, 
then  concentrated  to  syrupy  consistence.  This  syrup  is  diluted  with  water 
and  a  concentrated  solution  of  silver  nitrate  added,  drop  by  drop,  from  a 
burette,  so  as  to  free  it  exactly  of  chlorine.  The  filtrate  and  washings  from 
the  precipitated  silver  chloride  are  then  again  concentitited  to  syrupy 
consistence  and  treated  with  the  same  volume  of  silver  nitrate  solution  as 
was  previously  employed  to  precipitate  the  chlorine.     On  now  adding  to 

1  E.  Dreohsel  and  J.  B.  Eruger,  *Zar  Eenntniss  des  Lysins,'  Ber,  d.  Deutgeh, 
Chem,  GeselUchaft,  Vol.  xxv.  p.  2455. 

s  M.  Siegfried,  *  Zur  EenntniBS  der  Spaltungsprodncte  der  Eiweisskorper,'  op,  eiL 
The  specific  rotation  of  this  body  has  yet  to  be  determined  (May,  1893). 
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this  mixture  five  or  six  volumes  of  alcohol  and  some  ether  it  becomes  very 
turbid,  and  subsequently,  as  the  turbidity  disappears,  a  thick  oil  falls  to  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel  in  which  the  precipitation  is  effected.  The  clear 
mother  liquor  is  now  poured  off  and  gradually  treated  with  ether  in  small 
quantities,  until  a  separation  of  crystals,  which  adhere  to  the  walls  of  the 
vessel,  commences :  at  this  stage  a  large  excess  of  ether  is  added  and  the 
mixture  set  aside  for  the  night  in  a  cool  place.  The  following  day  snow- 
white  needles  and  flakes  are  found  to  have  separated,  which  are  recrys- 
tallised  from  a  small  quantity  of  water,  to  which  alcohol  and  ether  are 
added,  and  are  thus  obtained  perfectly  pure\ 

BiesMed'a  From  the  precipitate  which  phosphotungstic  acid  pro- 

method  of  M-  <luces  when  added  to  the  products  of  decomposition  of  the 
pazatinip  lysine  proteids,  lysine  and  lysatinine  may  be  readily  separated. 
and  lysatinine  The  precipitate  having  been  freed  from  chlorine,  it  is  dis- 
dlreotly  firom  solved  (almost  completely)  in  boiling  water  and  decomposed 
tbe  plkOBpho-  by  means  of  the  smallest  possible  excess  of  Ba(OH)j^  The 
tongv^^    pre-    fij^j^jje  fpQi^  |j}^g  barium  precipitate  is  saturated  with  CO,, 

boiled  for  half-an-hour,  filtered  and,  when  cold,  treated  with 
solution  of  silver  nitrate,  so  long  as  a  precipitate  falls.  The  voluminous 
precipitate  is  separated  and  thoroughly  washed  with  water. 

The  filtrate  from  the  silver  precipitate  is  concentrated  to  the  consistence 
of  a  thin  syrup  and  then,  little  by  little,  treated  with  small  quantities  of 
absolute  alcohol,  which  causes  a  somewhat  dense  precipitate,  which  assumes 
an  obscurely  crystalline  form  and  which  contains  lysine.  (From  this  pre- 
cipitate the  platinochloride  of  lysine  may  be  obtained,  in  a  pure  condition, 
by  decomposing  by  means  of  H,S,  concentrating  the  filtrate,  treating  with 
PtCT,  then  with  alcohol  and  ether  in  the  manner  described  at  p.  255.) 

The  filtrate  from  which  the  smeary  compound  of  lysine  and  silver  has 
separated  through  the  gradual  addition  of  alcohol,  is  still  further  treated 
with  alcohol,  when  the  tine  crystalline  compound  of  lysatinine  and  silver 
nitrate  is  obtained,  exactly  as  described  previously. 

Composition  "^^^  analysis  of  the  silver  compound  leads  to  the 

of  the  niver  formula  C^H^gN  O, .  HONOj  +  AgO .  NO,,  from  which 

wmpaujiA    of  however  probably  is  to  be  subtracted  a  molecule  of 

lysatinine.  ^^^^  ^f  crystallisation. 

From  the  empirical  formula  derived  from  the  analysis 
or'uwti^e?       ^^  *^^  previously  described  compound,  lysatinine  is  seen 

to  have  the  composition  of  a  creatine  or  a  creatinine, 
according  as  we  assujue  that  one  molecule  of  water  is  or  is  not  water  of 
crystallisation.  Its  composition  in  the  latter  case  would  be  expressed 
by  the  formula  C^H  iN,Oa,  which  is  also  the  empirical  formula  of 
creatine,  C^H^^^NjO,;  in  that  case  we  should  term  it  lysaUne. 

Creatine     ...  C4H9N3O2. 
Lysatine    ...  C^Hj^NjO,. 

^  The  details  of  the  process  are  taken  firom  Ernst  Fisoher^s  paper,  '  Ueber  nene 
SpaltnngspTodnote  desLeimes.'  Extract  from  *Inaagxiral  Dissert.,' Leipzig,  1890,  in 
Brechsel's  memoir,  *  Der  Abbau  der  Eiweissstoffe." 

'  Siegfried,  *  Zur  Eenntniss  der  Spaltmigsproduote  der  Eiweisskdrper,'  see  note  2, 
p.  254. 
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LOncreati&e  We  now   come  to  the  deeply  interesting,  central 

andereatiiune,    f^^  resulting  from  Drechsel's  researches. 

^apoBM^witii  ^^  ^^  ^^^S  ^®^  ^^^  object  of  the  endeavours  of 

the  foxmation  physiological  chemists  to  obtain  urea  directly  by  the 
ofQxaa.  aecom position  of  albuminous  substances.     The  French 

chemist  B^champ  believed,  indeed,  that  by  the  oxidising  action  of 
potassium  permanganate  he  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  urea, 
btadeler  and  O.  Lohr,  on  repeating  the  experiments  of  BA;hamp, 
failed  to  confirm  his  discovery.  In  spite  of  the  asseverations  of 
Ritter  in  support  of  the  accuracy  of  B^champ's  assertion,  Tappeiner 
on  going  over  the  same  ground  obtained  the  same  results  as 
Stadeler  and  O.  Lohr.  The  probable  source  of  error  has  been 
explained  by  F.  Lorsch,  who  has  found  that  under  the  conditions  of 
B^champ*s  experiment,  with  some  modifications,  guanidin  is  formed, 
this  substance  having  probably  been  mistaken  for  urea  by  B6champ^ 

By  a  process  not  of  oxidation,  but  of  decomposition,  in  which 
probably,  secondary  products  of  decomposition  are  less  likely  to  arise 
than  by  any  other,  we  have  seen  that  Drechsel  has  obtained  the 
base  lysatinine,  which  has  an  empirical  formula  homologous  to  that 
of  creatine  or  creatinine.  As  creatine  when  boiled  with  baryta 
water  splits  into  sarcosin  and  urea,  it  occurred  to  Drechsel  that 
his  new  base,  lysatinine,  would  in  all  probability  be  similarly 
decomposed  and  furnish  urea  as  a  product.  Experiment  at  once 
verified  the  anticipation.  From  10  grammes  of  the  double  salt 
of  lysatinine  and  nitrate  of  silver,  by  boiling  (after  previous  sepa- 
ration of  the  silver)  for  25  minutes  with  excess  of  baryta  water, 
he  obtained  1  gramme  of  pure  urea  nitrate,  from  which  he  isolated 
urea,  which  he  identified  by  a  comparison  of  physical  and  chemical 
properties  and  by  a  nitrogen  determination.  Thus  it  has  been 
possible  to  prove  that  by  processes  of  simple  decomposition,  in 
which  oxidation  is  absolutely  excluded,  urea  can  be  derived  directly 
from  the  albuminous  substances.  The  whole  bearing  of  these  dis- 
coveries will  be  discussed  in  the  third  volume  of  this  work  in 
connection  with  the  general  question  of  the  mode  of  formation  of 
urea  in  the  body*  It  may  here  be  stated,  however,  that  Drechsel 
is  far  from  believing  that  the  whole  or  the  major  part  of  the  urea 
formed  in  the  organism  is  due  to  the  decomposition  of  lysatinine. 
On  the  contrary,  he  is  of  opinion  that  presumably  only  about  one- 
ninth  of  the  urea  extracted  is  thus  derived. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  secondary,  as  distinguished  from 
primary,  products  of  the  decomposition  of  proteids ;  the  distinction 
will  be  easily  made  plain.  The  carbonic,  oxalic,  and  acetic  acids 
which  were  obtained  when  proteids  were  decomposed  by  long  heating 
with  Ba(OH),  at  high  temperatures,  and  which  were  not  obtained 
by  the  non-oxidising  action  of  Sn  CI,  and  HCl,  are  examples  of 
secondary  products. 

^  The  references  to  the  original  papers  will  be  found  in  Drechsel's  memoir,  *  Ueber 
ein  Spaltongsproduct  des  Caseins.* 
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When  lysine  is  heated  with  Ba(OH),  at  150°— 160''  it  is  not  split 
up,  and  can  be  ac^n  recovered  (Siegfried).  When,  however,  lysati- 
nine  is  subjected  to  the  same  process,  it  is  split  up  and  barium 
carbonate  is  formed.  Thus  is  explained  the  origin  (at  least  in  part) 
of  the  COa  which  is  one  of  the  products  of  Schutzenberger's  process, 
and  which  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  secondary  product. 

Drechsel  assumes  that  1  molecule  of  lysatinme,  when  decomposed 
with  caustic  baryta,  yields  1  molecule  of  urea,  which  by  further 
oxidation  will  yield  1  molecule  of  CO,.  From  100  parts  of  dry 
albumin  treated  by  his  baryta  method,  Schiitzenberger  obtained  a 
maximum  quantity  of  12*5  parts  of  BaCOg,  which  corresponds  to 
2*79  parts  of  CO^  These  2*79  parts  of  CO,,  on  the  assumption  stated 
above,  may  have  their  origin  in  895  parts  of  lysatinine,  or  3*8  parts 
of  urea  springing  from  the  decomposition  of  this  body,  respectively. 
Thus  from  100  parts  of  dry  proteid  matter  there  probably  are 
derived  in  the  organism  38  parts  of  urea,  by  processes  purely  of 
decomposition.  But  how  can  the  relation  between  the  urea  formed 
in  this  way  to  the  total  amount  of  urea  formed  by  the  decomposition 
of  the  organism  be  calculated  ?  100  parts  of  albuminous  matter,  in 
round  numbers,  contain  16  per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  which  is  almost 
entirely  excreted  as  urea.  The  16  per  cent,  of  N  correspond  to 
34'3  parts  of,  urea.  If  we  now  compare  the  amount  of  urea  which 
can  be  derived  from  lysatinine  directly  split  off  from  the  proteids, 
with  the  total  amount  of  urea  which  the  proteid  can  furnish  in  the 
economy,  we  arrive  at  the  result  that  the  proportion  of  the 
former  to  the  latter  is  as  1  :  9  (3*8  :  34-3  ::  1  :  902). 

How  the  other  nine-tenths  probably  arise  will  be  matter  for 
discussion  in  the  sequel. 

i^^^H^A  "*  ^^^  experiments  of  Drechsel,  Fischer,  and  Siegfried 
toai  produota  ^^^  shewn  that  under  the  HCl  and  SnCl,  process,  the 
of  digestion  by  two  bases  which  we  have  been  considering  are  formed, 
teypito.  however  varying  the  nature  of  the  albuminous  body. 

Thus  Drechsel  discovered  lysine  and  lysatinine  in  the  products  of  the 
decomposition  of  casein.  His  pupil,  Fischer,  separated  these  bases 
by  following  the  same  process  with  gelatin ;  and  Dr  Max  Siegfried 
obtained  the  same  results,  working  with  conglutin,  gluten-nbrin, 
hemiprotein,  Maly's  oxyprotosulphonic  acid  and  egg-albumin. 

That  the  decomposition  of  proteids  proceeds  as  has  been  stated, 
when  they  are  subjected  to  the  action  of  regents  which  are  capable 
of  splitting  them  up,  will  appear  to  some  to  afford  no  sufficient 
ground  for  assuming  that  the  same  process  is  likely  to  occur  in  the 
animal  economy  and,  until  this  is  proved,  the  arguments  which  have 
been  developed  will  seem  to  these  objectors  to  be  fanciful  and  of 
little  value.  But  direct  experiment  is  no  longer  wanting  to  prove 
that  lysine  and  lysatinine  are  formed  under  conditions  which  neces- 
sarily must  lead  to  their  production  in  the  alimentary  canal. 

Dr  S.  Q.  Hedin,  working  under  Drechsel,  separated  from  the 
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products  of  the  pancreatic  digestion  of  3000  grammes  of  moist  fibrin, 
28  grammes  of  the  chemically  pure  platinochloride  of  lysine,  besides 
enough  of  the  silver  compound  of  lysatinine  to  establish  its  identity. 
Further,  from  150  grammes  of  Kuhne's  dry  pancreas,  Hedin  obtain^ 
0*7  grammes  of  the  pure  platinochloride  of  lysine,  which  enabled 
the  identity  of  the  body  to  be  determined  by  elementary  analysis, 
and  doubtless  lysatinin  was  also  present  \ 


Ammonia:  NH,. 

When  albuminous  substances  are  split  up  by  the  action  of 
Ba(OH),  at  high  temperatures  (Schiitzenberger  s  process)  products  are 
obtained  of  which  some,  such  as  leucine,  tyrosine  and  aspartic  acid, 
are  probably  primary,  i.e,  are  produced  directly  by  the  splitting-up 
of  the  proteid  molecule,  whilst  others,  such  as  acetic,  oxalic  and 
carbonic  acids,  are  secondary,  i.e.  are  produced  either  by  the  simple 
decomposition  or  by  the  oxidation  of  bodies  which  were  the  primary 
results  of  decomposition  but  are  not  able  to  remain  undecomposed 
under  the  particular  conditions.  Thus  it  has  been  shewn  that  a 
part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  carbonic  acid  obtained  by  Schutz- 
enberger  must  be  derived  from  the  secondary  decomposition  of 
lysatinine,  itself  a  primary  product  of  the  splitting-up  of  proteids. 
In  judging  of  the  primary  or  secondary  relations  of  these  products  of 
decomposition  very  great  stress  must  be  laid  upon  the  evidence 
which  establishes  whether  the  body  under  consideration  lb  formed, 
whichever  the  method  of  decomposition. 

Amongst  the  products  obtained  both  by  SchUtzenberger's  method 
of  decomposition  and  by  that  followed  by  Hlasiwetz  and  Habermann, 
Drechsel  and  others  (Sn  CI,  and  HCl),  NH,  occupies  a  constant 
place.  It  was,  therefore,  interesting  to  determine  whether,  under  the 
influence  of  trypsin,  ammonia  is  formed.  The  question  has  been 
decided  in  the  affirmative.  In  an  investigation  made  in  Hoppe- 
Seyler's  Laboratory,  under  conditions  which  exclude  the  probability 
of  putrefactive  changes,  in  trypsin  digestions  which  lasted  a  very 
short  time  (4  hours),  and  in  which  the  temperature  was  only  32""  C, 
small  quantities  of  NH,  were  rapidly  formed". 

Stadelmann',  in  KUhne's  laboratory,  repeated  Hirschler's  experi- 
ments under  conditions  which  absolutely  excluded  the  possibility  of 
putrefaction  and  obtained  exactly  the  same  results. 

^  Dr  S.  G.  Hedin,  *  Znr  Eenntniss  der  Prodnote  der  tryptisohen  Verdaaimg  des 
Fibrins.'    In  Dreohsel's  *  Abbaa  der  EiweissstofPe.* 

3  Dr  August  Hirschler,  'Bildung  von  Ammoniak  bei  der  Panoreasverdauung  Ton 
Fibrin.'  (Aus  dem  physiologisch.  chemisch.  Laborat.  in  Strassburg.)  Zeittchrift  /. 
phy$,  Chemie,  Vol.  x.  (1880),  pp.  302—306. 

>  E.  Stadebnann,  'Bildung  von  Ammoniak  bei  Pankreasverdanung  Ton  Fibrin,* 
ZHUckriftf.  BiologU,  Vol.  x«v.  (1888),  pp.  261—266. 
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Are  Xa/nihine-bases  products  of  digestion  by  Trypsin  t 

Adenine  C,H,N,  +  3H,0.  Xanthine  C.H.KO,. 

Hypoxanthine  C^H^N^O.  Guanine  C,H,N,a 

We  have  now,  before  concluding  our  account  of  the  well-defined 
products  which  arise  by  the  action  of  trypsin  on  the  proteids  (inde- 
pendently of  putrefactive  bacteria)  to  consider  briefly  and  to  examine 
the  value  of  the  facts  which  have  been  placed  on  record,  and  which 
might,  at  first  sight,  appear  to  establish  some  relation  between 
the  bases  enumerated  above  (and  ofben  designated  xanthine-bases^) 
and  pancreatic  digestion. 

g^jj^j^g  In  his  investigations  on  the  bases  which  are  con- 

discarery  of  tained  in  various  tissues  and  organs,  Scherer  found  small 
snaaine  and  quantities  of  guanine  and  xanthine  in  the  tissue  of 
■nintiiinft  In  the  pancreas  of  oxen*.  The  amounts  do  not,  however, 
^^!**^^         diCFer  materially  from  those  found  in  other  glandular 

organs  and  fail,  therefore,  to  establish  any  special 
connection  between  these  bodies  and  pancreatic  proteolysis.  Chitten- 
den, in  the  course  of  a  research  to  be  afterwards  referred  to,  found 
that  the  pancreatic  tissue  contains  an  appreciable  quantity  of 
hypoxanthine  and  xanthine,  but  he  proved  that  these  bodies  pre- 
existed in  the  pancreas  and  were  not  the  products  of  auto-digestion, 
as  their  amounts  did  not  increase  when  the  dried  pancreatic  tissue 
was  digested  at  40®  C.  for  24 — 48  hours  in  a  weak  alkaline  solution. 

TbeobMEva-  Hypoxanthine   and   xanthine   in   small   quantities 

tuma  of  Sftio-  were  stated  by  Salomon'  and  by  KrauseS  who  worked 
mon  and  of  under  him,  to  be  products  of  the  digestion  of  blood- 
^^'*"**'  fibrin  by  pepsin  as  well  as  by  trypsin.     These  authors 

further  stated  that  both  bodies  were  likewise  formed  when  fibrin  is 
digested  at  the  temperature  of  the  body  with  weak  hydrochloric 
acid. 

Working    under    Kiihne's    direction,    Chittenden* 
Chittenden's    j-^peated  Salomon's  experiments.     He  found  that  when 


blood-fibrin  is  subjected  to  digestion  either  with  pepsin 
or  trypsin,  small  but  easily  recognisable  quantities  of  the  silver 
compound  of  hypoxanthine  could  be  obtained.    He  likewise  obtained 

^  Hypoxanthine  aiid  xanthine  have  been  dealt  with  at  length  in  Vol.  i.  (let  edition, 
pp.  329--3S2).  A  fnll  description  of  Adenine  wiU  be  found  in  the  2nd  edition  of  Vol.  i., 
in  connexion  with  the  chemistry  of  the  Nnoleins.  Guanine  will  be  described  in 
Vol.  in.  In  thia  place  we  shaU  only  refer  to  these  bodies  so  far  as  they  appear  to 
bear  on  pancreatic  digestion. 

3  Scherer,  ArmoL  d,  Chem.  u.  Pharm.,  Vol.  cix.  p.  257. 

>  Salomon,  '  Ueber  die  Verbreitung  und  Entstehung  von  Hypoxanthin  und  Milch- 
aaore  im  thierischen  Organismus,'  Zeitsehr,  /.  phys,  ChemU^  Vol.  n.  (1878 — 79), 
pp.  65—95 ;  refer  to  p.  90. 

^  Hugo  Eranse,  *  Ueber  Darstellung  von  Xanthinkdrpem  ans  Eiweiss,*  Inaug.  Diss. 
Berlin,  1878. 

'  B.  H.  Chittenden,  *  On  the  Formation  of  Hypoxanthin  from  Albumin/  Jcumal 
4)f  Physiology,  Vol.  n.  (1879—80),  pp.  28—37. 
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hypoxanthine  wbec  he  subjected  Uood-fibrin  to  the  action  of 
boiling  water,  as  well  as  when  he  digested  it  for  two  or  three  days 
with  a  2  p.c.  sol.  of  hydrochloric  acid  at  the  temperature  of  40"  C. 

Chittenden,  in  comparative  experiments,  shewed  that  when  egg- 
albumin  was  substituted  for  fibrin,  no  hypoxanthine  could,  with 
certainty,  be  discovered,  except  in  the  case  of  the  pancreatic  digestion 
of  egg-albumin,  in  which  he  obtained  positive  results. 

As  will  be  shewn  in  the  sequel,  the  cardinal  fact  to  be  made  out 
was  whether  blood-fibrin  contains  hypoxanthine  preformed  or  not. 
In  the  former  case,  Salomon's  and  Cluttenden's  results  would  merely 
prove  that  under  the  circumstances  of  their  experiments  hypoxan- 
thine had  been  dissolved  out  of  the  fibrin  in  which  it  had  been 
occluded.  Chittenden  believed  that  he  had  proved  that  fibrin 
does  not  contain  hypoxanthiue,  by  boiling  it  for  long  periods  with 
absolute  alcohol,  and  then  examining  the  alcohol,  which  wajs 
found  to  be  free  from  hjrpoxanthine.  DrechselS  however,  shewed 
that  this  experiment  does  not  by  any  means  settle  the  question  of 
the  absence  of  hypoxanthine  from  fibrin. 

XoMdi'8  re-  ^^  ^^®  y^^^  1879  Dr  Albrecht  Kossel  published  a 

■eardieBonnn-  research'  on  the  nuclein  of  yeast,  in  which  he  an- 
deinsaadtiieir  nounced  that  amongst  the  soluble  products  of  its  de- 
wi!!S^.iiti,^    composition    was    a    not    inconsiderable    quantity   of 

hypoxanthine.  In  a  subsequent  paper*  he  shewed 
that  when  the  nuclein  of  yeast  is  merely  boiled  with  water,  a 
quantity  of  hypoxanthine  (which  he  estimated  at  about  1  per  cent) 
is  formed,  this  body  being  split  off  from  the  nuclein  molecule. 

Extending  his  researches  to  nucleins  from  other  sources  he 
similarly  proved  that,  under  the  same  circumstances,  they  yield 
hypoxanthine.  From  these  facts,  Eossel  argued  that  the  small 
quantities  of  hypoxanthine  found  by  Salomon  and  Chittenden  when 
blood-fibrin  was  digested  with  pepsin  and  trypsin,  were  derived  from 
the  nuclein  of  the  white  blood  corpuscles  necessarily  occluded  in  the 
fibrin,  and  that  these  experiments,  therefore,  in  no  way  sufficed  to 
prove  that  hypoxanthin,e  or  xanthine  are  products  of  the  decomposi- 
tion of  proteids  either  by  pepsin  or  trypsin*. 

Eossel  has  shewn  that  not  only  hypoxanthine  but  likewise 
xanthine  and  guanine  result  from  the  decomposition  of  nucleins. 

1  Dreohsel,  *  Zar  Frage  nach  der  Entstehnng  von  Hypozanthin'aas  Eiweisskdrpem,' 
Ber,  d.  deuUch.  chem.  Oesellschaft,  Vol.  zin.  p.  240. 

3  Dr  Albreoht  Eossel,  *  Ueber  das  Nuclein  der  Hefe,*  Zeitschrift  /.  phys.  Chem*<, 
Vol.  in.  (1879),  p.  284—291. 

>  Dr  Albreoht  Eossel,  *  Ueber  die  Herkanft  des  Hypozanthins  in  dem  OrganismoB,* 
Zeitschrift  f,  phys,  Chem,,  Vol.  v.  (1881),  pp.  162—167. 

^  Salomon  bas  adopted  the  yiew  of  Kossel  as  to  the  origin  of  hypoxanthine  from 
nuclein :  "  Kachdem  ida.  gezeigt  hatte  dass  das  Nuclein  als  die  Quelle  dieser  Edrper  im 
Organismus  anzusehen  ist,  sind  alle  Ezperimente,  die  man  fiir  die  Bildung  dieeer 
Substanzen  aus  den  Eiweisskorpem  angefiihrt  hat,  hinfallig  geworden.  Salomon  hat 
meine  Beweise  anerkannt  und  damit  seine  fruhere  Ansioht  zuruckgezogen."  Eossel, 
*  Zur  Chemie  des  Zellkems,'  Zeitschrift  fiir  physiolog,  Chemie,  Vol.  vii.  pp.  7 — 22 
(see  pp.  16  and  16). 
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Subsequently,  Kossel  found  that  when  the  pancreas 
Jl^^^  ^*""  is  boiled  for  three  or  four  hours  with  a  very  dilute 
^^«rt^^  sulphuric  acid  (one  part  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid 

in  four  parts  of  water)  a  base  is  set  free,  adenin,  which  is 
a  polymer  of  HON,  and  which  has  the  composition  CbHjNb  +  3H,0. 

This  base,  he  has  shewn,  is  formed  in  the  first  instance  from 
nuclein,  and  the  hypoxanthine  which  is  obtained  by  decomposing 
nuclein  is  derived  from  adenin\  When  the  latter  base  is  treated 
with  nitrous  acid,  hypoxanthine  is  formed. 

CJEbN,  +  HNO,  =  C,H4N40  +  N,  +  H.O. 

Adenin  appears  to  be  an  amido-hypoxanthine  and  to  bear  the  same 
relation  to  it  that  guanine  bears  to  xanthine. 

After  an  examination  of  the  facts  adduced,  the  conclusion  is 
inevitable  that  the  so-called  xanthine  bodies  do  not  originate  by  the 
profound  decomposition  of  the  albuminous  or  albuminoid  bodies 
under  the  influence  of  trypsin,  but  are  the  products  of  the  decom- 
position of  nucleins,  a  decomposition  which  appears  to  occur  with 
great  ease  under  a  variety  of  circumstances  capable  of  eflFecting  the 
nydrolytic  splitting-up  of  organic  compounds. 

Tryptophan. 

We  shall  by  this  name'  designate  a  substance  as  yet  known  only 
by  the  reactions  which  it  exhibits  when  its  solutions  are  treated  with 
chlorine  or  bromine  water,  but  which  may  be  found  among  the 
products  of  decomposition  of  the  albuminous  molecule,  in  whatever 
manner  this  may  be  brought  about. 

^^•toiT.  Tiedemann  and  Gmelin'  observed  for  the  first  time 

that  the  pancreatic  juice  of  the  dog  assumes  a  rose-red  colouration 
when  it  is  treated  with  chlorine  water,  and  assumed  that  this  reaction 
was  characteristic  of  the  pancreatic  secretion.  Claude  Bernard*, 
however,  shewed  that  the  perfectly  iresh  and  normal  pancreatic  juice 
does  not  exhibit  the  reaction,  but  that  it  is  obtained  with  the  juice 

1  Kossel,  *Ueber  das  Adenin,'  ZeiUeh.  /.  phyi,  Chem,,  Vol.  z.  (1886),  pp.  250 
—264. 

*  The  name  Tryptophan  has  been  saggested  bj  Neomeister  as  indicating  the  origin 
of  the  body  in  the  decomposition  of  proteids.  It  is  derived  from  Sp^rrofiatj  to  be 
broken,  and  ^cUpwy  to  bring  to  light. 

B.  Nenmeister,  'Znr  Physiologic  der  Eiweissresorption  und  zar  Lehre  von  den 
Peptonen,'  ZeiUchrift  fUr  Biologie,  Vol.  xxvii.  (1890),  pp.  S09— 373 ;  see,  concerning 
Tryptophan,  p.  346  (note). 

E.  Stadelmann  has  applied  the  term  Proteinochromogen  to  the  same  substance. 
Smely  it  is  scarcely  appropriate  to  apply  a  name  implying  that  it  is  the  cause  of  the 
colours  displayed  by  the  proteids  (?),  to  a  body  which  is  but  an  unknown  product  of 
their  decomposition. 

*  Tiedemann  and  Gmelin,  *  Die  Verdauung  nach  Versuchen.'    Heidelberg,  1831. 

*  Claude  Bernard,  *M6moire  sur  le  Pancreas.'  Comptes  Rendus^  Suppliment, 
I.  (1856),  pp.  403—409. 
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which  has  been  kept  for  some  time,  unless  putrefaction  sets  in,  when 
it  ceases.  Claude  Bernard  observed  that  when,  through  putrefaction, 
the  chlorine  reaction  could  no  longer  be  obtained,  if  the  liquid  were 
precipitated  with  lead  acetate,  the  filtrate  freed  from  lead  by  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  and  the  second  filtrate  were  treated  with  nitric  acid 
containing  nitrous  acid,  a  red  colour  was  produced  ;  this  he  believed 
to  be  caused  by  the  same  body  which  had  originally  caused  the  rose 
colouration  with  chlorine. 

Kuhne^  proved  this  view  to  be  untenable,  the  nitric  and 
nitrous  acid  reactions  being  due  to  the  formation  of  indol,  which 
could  be  separated  by  distillation.  Kiihne  shewed  that  the  very 
different  substance  which  exhibits  the  chlorine  reaction  also  gives  a 
red  or  violet  colour  when  treated  with  bromine  water,  and  since  he 
introduced  its  use  bromine  water  has  generally  been  employed,  for 
this  purpose,  in  the  laboratory  instead  of  chlorine  water. 

It  is  mainly  due  to  the  researches  of  Kuhne  that  we  have  become 
acquainted  with  the  fact  that  tryptophan,  as  we  shall  henceforth 
designate  it,  is  produced  not  only  as  one  of  the  products  of  the 
pancreatic  decomposition  of  proteids,  but  is  likewise  to  be  found 
(though  it  is  rapidly  destroyed  and  disappears)  as  a  constant  product 
of  the  splitting-up  of  the  albuminous  molecule,  in  whatever  manner 
this  may  be  brought  about.  KUhne  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  one  of 
the  products  of  the  decomposition  of  the  hemi-moiety  of  the  molecule. 

Thus  it  is  one  of  the  products  of  decomposition  when  the 
proteids  are  treated  by  Schiitzenberger's  process",  as  well  as  when 
they  are  boiled  with  5  per  cent,  sulphuric  acid,  thaugh  in  the  latter 
case  the  reaction  is  slight,  and  the  body  which  oci>asions  it  rapidly 
disappears'. 

Ohemioai  Trjrptophan  is  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and 

uLd  piiyaicai  chloroform  (Krukenberg).  It  is  more  readily  soluble 
propertiei  of  [j^  amyl  alcohol,  which  may  be  employed  to  effect  its 
toptwSan.  ^   separation  (Hemala*).     In  the  latter  case  thft  reaction 

should  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  chlorine    Vater,  as 
bromine  is  soluble  in  amyl  alcohol,  and  imparts  to  it  a  yellow^  colour. 

The  tinctorial  intensity  of  tryptophan  is  very  great,  so  that 
solutions  which  give  an  intense  violet  colouration  with  chlorine, 
furnish  but  a  smsdl  quantity  of  the  colouring  matter.  Accord^ing  to 
Krukenberg,  chlorine  or  bromine  do  not  cause  the  colour  reacftion  of 
tryptophan  by  an  oxidising  action,  but  by  actually  entering  intcf  com- 
bination with  the  body.     This  author  found  that  tryptophan  is*diffu- 

^  Kuhne, '  Ueber  Indol  ans  Eiweiss,'  Ber,  d.  deutsch,  chem.  QegeUsehaft,  Voil.  vin. 
(1866),  p.  206. 

s  NenmeiBter,  *  Ueber  die  Beactionen  der  Albnmosen  and  Peptone,*  ZeiUchrfft  fSr 
Biologie,  Vol.  xxvi.  (1890),  see  p.  382.  ^ 

>  Nenmeister,  loc,  ciL     See  note  to  page  329.  ^ 

*  Rich.  Hemala,  *  Znr  Kenntniss  der  in  der  chemisohen  Physiologie  znr  Anwf^ndnng 
gekommenen  NitropmsBid-reactionen '  in  Krakenberg*B  Chemische  UnUrsuehungien  xur 
wi$9en3ehaftliehen  Medicine  2te8  Heft,  June  1888,  p.  118. 
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sible,  and  that  its  solutions  exhibited  an  absorption  band  in  the 
vicinity  of  D. 

For  the  discussion  of  many  facts  concerning  tryptophan,  and  for 
the  description  of  painstaking  methods  employed  in  the  attempted 
separation  of  the  body,  the  reader  is  referred  to  a  paper  on  the 
subject  by  Stadelmann^ 

^  E.  Stadelmann,  'Ueber  das  beim  tiefen  Zerfall  der  EiweiBBkOrper  entstehende 
Prot«inoohromogen,  den  die  Bromreaotion  gebenden  Edrper,'  ZeiUehrifi  /.  BiologUf 
ToL  zzYZ.  (1890),  pp.  491—526. 


CHAPTER    IV. 
THE  BILE. 

iNTRODUCTORr  OBSERVATIONS. 

In  the  preceding  chapters  of  this  book  the  various  secretions 
have  been  considered  in  connection  with  the  general  physiology  of 
the  organs  which  produce  them,  some  account  having  also  oeen 
given  of  the  structure  of  these.  In  the  case  of  the  bile,  however,  a 
different  course  will  be  followed,  for  reasons  which  will  presumably 
commend  themselves  to  the  readers  of  a  book  which  aims  at  a 
thorough  chemical  treatment  of  the  processes  of  the  animal  economy, 
considered,  however,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  philosophical 
biologist. 

In  this  volume  we  shall  consider  the  general  chemical  composi- 
tion of  the  bile,  its  proximate  principles  and  their  transformations, 
and  the  probable  part  played  by  the  bile  in  the  intestine,  inde- 
pendently of  the  general  physiology  of  the  organ  which  produces  it. 

The  bile  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  comparatively  insignificant 
by-product*  resulting  from  the  extremely  complex  and  diverse 
chemical  operations  which  have  their  seat  in  the  liver,  the  largest 
and,  perhaps,  the  most  important  of  all  the  glands  of  the  body. 
This  by-product  furnishes  as  little  insight  into  the  great  operations 
which  are  conducted  in,  and  by,  this  great  chemical  factory,  the 
liver,  as  might  be  obtained  of  the  nature  and  magnitude  of  the 
operations  carried  on  in  extensive  chemical  works,  were  we  only 
permitted  to  study  the  chemical  composition  of  a  drain  into  which 
some  alone  of  the  waste  products  of  the  works  were  regularly  dis- 
charged. Doubtless  this  study  might  throw  some  light  on  the  opera- 
tions of  the  factory  and  would,  certainly,  be  necessary  to  their  com- 
plete investigation,  which,  however,  would  only  be  possible  when  we 
were  placed  m  a  position  to  examine  the  raw  materials  entering,  the 
structure  and  relative  relations  of  the  various  parts  of  the  factory,  the 
nature  and  mutual  dependence  of  the  various  chemical  operations 
carried  on  within  its  precincts,  no  less  than  all  the  products  resulting 

^  *  The  human  liver  weighs  from  1500  to  2000  grms.,  and  prodacee  in  twenty-four 
hours  about  400  to  600  grms.  of  bile.  The  parotid,  which  only  weighs  firom  24  to 
30  grms.,  produces  in  the  same  time  from  SCK)  to  1000  grms.  of  secretion '  (Bunge). 
The  comparison  quoted  indicates  how  suborcUnate  must  be  the  part  played  by  the 
bile  in  respect  to  the  general  functions  of  the  liver. 
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from  them.  Such  a  study  we  propose  to  make  in  the  case  of  the 
liyer  in  Book  III.  It  cannot  be  undertaken  until  we  have  completed 
our  examination  of  all  the  processes  which  have  their  seat  in  the 
alimentary  canal.  For  the  latter  purpose  we  are,  however,  compelled 
to  undertake,  at  the  present  stage,  a  detailed  study  of  the  bile. 

Sect.  1,    Methods  of  obtaining  Bile. 

In  the  case  of  the  bile  we  do  not,  in  the  majority  of  animals, 
encounter  the  difficulties  which  present  themselves  in  the  case  of 
the  other  secretions  of  the  alimentary  canal,  when  we  desire  to  ob- 
tain them  in  a  state  of  purity.  In  vertebrate  animals  generally,  there 
exists  in  connection  with  the  hepatic  duct '  a  unilateral  csecal  diver- 
ticulum '  the  gall-bladder,  in  which,  during  the  periods  when  a  con- 
tinuous flow  of  bile  into  the  intestines  is  not  required,  the  secretion 
may  accumulate,  and  whence  we  usually  obtain  it  for  the  purposes 
of  chemical  study  and  research. 

That  animals,  such  as  the  camivora,  in  which  digestion  is  a  more  or  less 
intermittent  process,  should  always  possess  a  gall-bladder  is  intelligible 
enough,  and  that  the  exceptional  cases  in  which  this  reservoir  is  absent 
should  occur,  moMdyy  in  the  herbivora  is  on  the  whole  intelligible.  It  is 
impossible,  however,  to  account  for  the  exceptions,  so  far  as  the  Author 
knows,  either  on  morphological  or  physiological  grounds.  Thus,  whilst 
oxen  and  sheep  conform  to  the  rule  and  have  a  gall-bladder,  deer  have 
nona  The  solidungula  are  distinguished  by  absence  of  gall-bladder. 
Whilst  our  domestic  birds,  in  general,  possess  a  gall-bladder,  the  pigeon 
has  none.  The  parrot  and  the  ostrich,  amongst  well-known  birds,  also 
have  no  gall-bladder. 

Whilst  we  are  able,  as  has  been  said,  to  obtain,  for  chemical 
study,  bile  from  the  gall-bladder  of  dead  animals,  it  is  impossible  to 
study  the  process  of  secretion,  to  determine  its  relations  in  point  of 
time  to  the  various  digestive  acts,  and  to  form  adequate  conceptions 
of  the  part  which  it  plays  in  the  various  digestive  processes,  unless 
we  supplement  the  facts  ascertained  in  other  ways  by  observing 
animals  in  which  biliary  fistulse  have  been  established. 

BstaVUab-  Schwann^  was  the  first  to  establish  biliary  fistulse, 

Bunt  of  i>m-  and  his  method  of  operating  has  in  general  been  imi- 
ary  flstnia.         tated  by  subsequent  observers. 

The  dog  is  the  animal  which  has  almost  invariably  been  employed 
when  the  object  has  been  to  make  a  'permanent  biliary  fistula.     Hav- 

^  Th.  Sohwami,  '  Versnche  mn  aaszumitteln  ob  die  Galle  im  Organismns  eine  ftir 
das  Leben  weflentliohe  Bolle  spielt/  Archiv  /.  Anat  u.  Phya,  (1844),  pp.  127—159. 
iUthoi^  Schwann  has  the  merit  of  having  first  established  permanent  biliary  fistulaB, 
the  dogs  npon  which  he  operated  and  which  survived  the  immediate  effects  of  the 
operation  cUed  in  two  or  three  hours,  and  he  was  in  consequence  led  to  attach  an 
exaggerated  and  untrue  importance  to  the  part  which  the  bile  plays  in  the  economy.  i 

Schwann  employed  no  cannulas  to  coUect  the  bile.    So  far  as  the  Author  knows  it  was  | 

Bloiidlot  who  first  did  so  in  cases  of  biliary  fistula.  i 
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ing  been  kept  without  food  for  24  hours  preceding  the  opera- 
tion, and  having  been  deeply  narcotised,  first  by  means  of  morphia 
and  then  of  chloroform,  an  incision  about  two  inches  in  length  is 
made  through  the  abdominal  wall  in  the  linea  alba,  commencing 
at  the  xyphoid  cartilage.  The  gall-bladder,  which  is  distended  with 
bile  in  the  fasting  animal,  is  brought  into  view  and,  with  little 
difficulty,  the  cystic  is  traced  to  the  common  bile-duct  (ductus 
communis  choledochus).  The  latter  runs  by  the  side  of  the  portal 
vein  and  the  hepatic  artery.  By  means  of  a  blunt  aneurism  needle, 
the  common  bile-duct  is  separated  and  a  ligature  applied,  in  the 
first  instance,  as  near  as  possible  to  the  junction  of  the  cystic  with 
the  hepatic  duct.  The  duct  is  then  followed  down  and  a  second 
ligature  applied  as  close  as  possible  to  the  duodenum.  The  portion 
of  the  duct  intervening  between  the  two  ligatures  is  cut  out,  with 
the  object  of  preventing  the  re-establishment  of  the  duct,  an  event 
which  is  otherwise  very  apt  to  occur,  especially  if  any  temporary 
hindrance  to  the  outward  flow  of  bile  should  arise. 

This,  the  first  and  easier,  part  of  the  operation  having  been 
completed,  the  apex  of  the  gall-bladder  is  seized,  by  means  of  artery 
forceps,  and  drawn  to  the  upper  end  of  the  incision  in  the  abdominal 
wall.  Two  sutures  are  then  introduced,  one  at  either  side,  very  close 
to  the  apex  of  the  gall-bladder,  and  these  are  fixed,  one  on  one  side 
and  one  on  the  other,  to  the  upper  end  of  the  incision.  The  lower 
part  of  the  latter  is  brought  together  lege  artis  by  sutures,  and  then 
the  very  apex  of  the  gall-bladder  is  incised  by  means  of  scissors. 
Having  applied  additional  sutures  so  as  to  unite  firmly  the  muscular 
and  cutaneous  edges  of  the  incision  except  at  the  point  where  the 
gall-bladder  is  secured,  the  animal  is  left  for  a  few  days.  The  appli- 
cation of  a  shield  (fitted  to  the  animal  before  the  operation),  partly 
made  of  guttapercha  and  partly  of  metal,  and  which  admits  of 
being  strapped  across  the  animal's  back,  is  of  great  assistance  in  the 
after  treatment. 

If  the  operation  has  been  performed,  as  should  invariably  be  the 
case,  with  the  strictest  antiseptic  precautions,  the  animal  usually 
recovers.  It  is,  however,  only  in  comparatively  rare  cases  that  a 
cannula  can  be  so  adjusted  as  to  collect  the  whole  of  the  bile  secreted. 

In  cases  where  the  apex  of  the  gall-bladder  admits  of  being 
brought  well  in  contact  with  the  abdominal  wall,  a  cannula  of  the 
pattern  of  the  one  usually  employed  for  gastric  fistulae  (see  p.  74) 
but  of  much  smaller  size,  may  be  introduced  and  retained.  When 
such  is  the  case  the  free  end  of  the  cannula  may  be  closed  by  an 
indiarubber  stopper,  perforated  by  a  glass  tube,  to  which  is  attached 
an  indiarubber  tube  leading  to  a  bag  of  the  same  material  in  which 
the  secretion  is  collected. 

Sohiff's'am-  If  &  large  fistulous  aperture  be  established  between 

pbiboUo'  flitu-  the  surface  of  the  abdomen  and  the  gall-bladder,  with- 
^'  out  the  common  bile-duct  being  ligatured,  the  bile 
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will,  in  its  entirety,  flow  externally,  so  long  as  the  external  exit 
is  free.  If  the  cannula  which  has  been  fitted  into  the  fistula  is 
closed,  either  by  a  stopper  or  by  an  accidental  pluc;  of  mucus,  the  bile 
will  flow  into  the  intestine.  Such  biliary  fistuTaB  are  termed  by 
Schiff,  who  has  employed  them  frequently  in  his  researches,  amphi- 
bolic fistulsB\  Such  fistuIsB  offer  so  many  advantages  that  it 
appears  strange  that  they  have  not  been  more  commonly  preferred 
to  the  fistulsB  with  occlusion  of  the  common  bile-duct.  The  chief 
of  these  advantages  is  firstly,  that  the  operative  procedure  required 
for  their  establishment  is  comparatively  simple  and  that,  conse- 
quently, the  chances  of  recovery  are  much  greater  than  when  the 
bile-duct  is  divided.  Secoudly,  that  animals  with  amphibolic  fistulae 
do  not  suffer  in  general  health  to  the  same  extent  as  those  from 
whose  alimentary  canal  the  bile  is  continuously  cut  off:  and  thirdly, 
that  the  secretion  of  bile  may  at  any  time  be  studied  under  condi- 
tions which  much  more  nearly  approach  the  normal  than  can  be  the 
case  if  the  bile  is  permanently  withdrawn  from  the  intestine. 

Temponury  Temporary  biliaiy  fistulae  have  often  been  estab- 

unaryflitniaa.  lished  in  the  dog  and  cat.  The  abdomen  having  been 
opened  and  the  common  bile-duct  exposed,  a  glass  tube  is  introduced 
into  it,  the  cystic  duct  being  sometimes  ligatured.  To  the  glass  tube 
is  attached  an  indiarubber  tube,  by  which  the  whole  of  the  bile 
excreted  is  conveyed  externally. 

The  establishment  of  temporary  biliary  fistulae  has  often  been 
practised  in  the  case  of  the  guinea-pig.  The  large  size  of  the  gall- 
bladder in  this  animal  and  the  readiness  with  which  it  can  be  drawu 
to  the  surface  obviating  the  principal  diflSculty  encountered  when 
operating  on  dogs.  When,  however,  the  common  bile-duct  of  the 
guinea-pig  is  tied  the  animal  dies  in  the  course  of  about  twenty-four 
hours*. 


Sect.  2.    The  Secretion  of  Bile,  the  circumstances  under 

WHICH   it  occurs,  AND  THE  CONDITIONS  WHICH   INFLUENCE   IT*. 

1.    Absolute  amount  of  Bile  secreted. 

The  secretion  of  bile  is  continuous,  though  the  rate  at  which  it 
proceeds  varies  very  greatly. 

^  From  d/i^/3oX(a,  the  state  of  being  attacked  on  both  sides.  For  references  to 
SchifTs  papers  and  a  discussion  of  his  investigations  refer  to  p.  278  et  $eq. 

'  The  reader  who  desires  additional  information  on  the  subject  of  biliaiy  fistulie  is 
referred  to  the  akeady  quoted  paper  by  Schwann,  as  well  as  to  Etihne's  Lehrbucht 
p.  69 :  Heidenhain,  *  Anlegung  von  Gallenfisteln '  in  Hermann's  Handbueht  Vol.  y.  i. 
pp.  249 — 251 :  Colin,  Phyriologie  comparie.  Vol.  i.  p.  851. 

>  In  the  preparation  of  this  section  the  Author  has  availed  himself  of  much 
information  contained  in  the  admirable  article  by  Professor  Heidenhain,  entitled 
•  Allgemeine  Yerhaltnisse  der  GaUensecretion '  in  Hermann's  Handbuch^  Vol  v.  i.  p. 
251  et  seq. 
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From  the  remarks  which  have  been  made  con- 
ceming  the  difficulties  which  attend  the  collection  of 
the  total  quantity  of  bile  secreted  by  animals  with 
biliary  fistulse,  the  reader  will  be  prepared  for  great 
discrepancies  in  the  results  obtained  by  various  ex- 
perimenters. When  it  is  considered,  moreover,  that 
some  observers  based  their  estimates  upon  the  study  of  the  secretion 
in  animals  with  temporary  fistulsB  (Bidder  and  Schmidt,  Colin), 
whilst  the  majority  confined  their  observations  to  animals  with 
permanent  fistulse,  one  great  source  of  discrepancy  will  be  apparent. 

The  attempt  has  been  made  to  express  the  relation  between  the 
amount  of  bile  secreted  per  hour  or  per  day  in  terms  of  the  weight  of 
the  animal.  Inasmuch  as  different  individuals  of  the  same  species 
secrete  bile  differing  in  a  remarkable  degree  in  the  amount  of  water 
it  contains,  most  experimenters  have  sought  to  determine  not  only 
the  total  quantity  of  bile  secreted  but  also  the  bile-solids. 

The  first  result  which  strikes  one,  in  considering  the  quantity  of 
bile  secreted,  is  that  no  comparison  can  be  instituted  in  this  respect 
between  animals  of  different  species.  The  smaller  the  animal,  as  a 
rule,  the  greater  the  quantity  of  bile  secreted  in  relation  to  the 
weight  of  its  body.  It  might  be  supposed  that  this  stands  in 
relation  to  the  fact  that  the  ratio  of  the  weight  of  the  liver  to 
the  total  weight  of  the  body  is  greater  in  the  case  of  small  than  it  is 
in  that  of  large  animals.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  unit- 
weight  of  liver  secretes  very  much  more  bile  in  the  case  of  small 
than  in  that  of  large  animals,  as  is  shewn  by  the  accompanying  data 
(Heidenhain). 


RELATION   BETWEEN    THE    QUANTITY   OF   BILE    SECRETED  AND  THE 
WEIGHT  OP  THE  BODY  AND  LTVEB.     (HEIDENHAIN  ^) 


Sheep. 

Rabbit. 

Guinea-pig. 

Ratio  of  Weight  of  Bile  to  Weight 
of  Body 

Ratio  of  Weight  of  Bile  to  Weight 
of  Liver 

1  :  37-5 
1-507  :  1 

1  :8-2 
4-064  :  1 

1  :5-6 
4-467  :  1 

Besuito  of  The  dog  is  the  animal  on  which  by  far  the  largest 
obMnrattons  on  number  of  observations  have  been  made,  usually  by 
the  dog.  the  method  of  permanent,  but  occasionally  by  that  of 

temporary,  fistulse. 


^  Heidenhain,  loe,  ctt.,  Hermann's  Handbueh^  Vol.  ▼.  z.  p.  253. 
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QUANTTTT  OF  BILE  AND  BILE-SOLIDS  SEOBETED  BT  THE  DOG 
(FEB  EGBM.   OF  THE  BODT-WEIGHT  IN  24  HOUBB). 


Aathorities. 

Freah  Bile. 

Bile-solids. 

Minimum. 

Maximum. 

Minimum. 

Maximum. 

Bidder  and  Schmidt 

15-9 

28-7 

0-696 

1-126 

Nasse 

12-2 

28-4 

0-400 

0-784 

Arnold 

8-1 

11-6 

0-215 

0-373 

Kolliker  and  Miiller 

21-5 

361 

0-748 

1-290 

Leyden 

2-9 

10-4 

1 

0-19 

0-58 

It  will  be  gathered  from  a  sjbudy  of  the  results  exhibited  in  the 
above  table  that  the  quantity  of  bile  secreted  by  the  dog  is  subject 
to  remarkable  variations.  In  these  experiments,  for  the  most  part, 
the  quantity  of  food  consumed  by  the  animal  has  been  left  out  of 
consideration. 

Some  relation  will  probably  be  discovered  to  exist  between  the 
amount  of  the  solid  matters  of  the  bile  and  that  of  the  products  of 
the  tissue  waste  of  the  organism  as  a  whole,  but  the  observations 
hitherto  made  have  neither  been  directed,  nor  been  adequate,  to  the 
elucidation  of  such  a  relation. 

In  the  first^  of  the  subjoined  tables  are  exhibited 
the  average  quantities  of  bile  and  bile-solids  obtained 
in  the  case  of  the  dog,  cat,  sheep  and  rabbit,  by 
Bidder  and  Schmidt,  and  in  that  of  the  guinea-pig  by 
Friedlander  and  Barischl 


The 
tion  of  t>Ue  in 
ocrtaln  lierU- 
TOKom  anl- 
maLi  contrast- 
od  with  that 
saereted  hy 
sonio  carul- 
vorona       anl- 


Heidenhain  has  expressed  in  a  convenient  tabular 
form   (see  the  second   of  the  subjoined  tables)  the 
results  of  calculations  based  upon  existing  data  which 
relate  to  the  secretion  of  bile  by  three  herbivorous  animals. 

THE  SECBETION  OF  BILE  AND  BILE-SOLIDS  IN  CEBTAIN  HEB- 
BIVOBOUS  AND  CABNIVOBOUS  ANIMALS,  EXPBESSED  IN  TEBMS 
OF    THE    WEIGHT    OF   BODY. 


1  kgr.  of  the  following  animals  secreted  in  24  hours. 

Cat. 

Dog. 

Sheep. 

Babbit. 

Guinea-pig. 

Fresh  Bile 
Bile-solids 

14-50 
0-816 

19-99 
0-988 

25-41 
1-344 

136-84 
2-47 

175-84 
2-20 

^  Heidenhain,  Hermann's  Handbuch,  Vol.  y.  i.  p.  252. 

>  Friedlander  and  Barisoh,  Archivf,  AnaU  u,  FhyBioU  1S60,  p.  646. 
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TABLE  EXHIBITING  THE  BELATION  BETWEEN  THE  WEIGHT  OF  THE 
BODY  AND  OF  THE  LIVER,  ON  THE  ONE  HAND,  AND  THAT  OF 
THE  BILE  AND  BILE-SOLIDS  SECRETED  PER  HOUR,  ON  THE 
OTHERi. 


Sheep. 

Rabbit. 

Gninea-pig. 

a.  Mean  body-weight  (in  grins.) 

b.  Bile  secreted  by  1  kgr.  of  Body 

23377 
1109 

1525-8 
5-070 

518 
7-320 

per  hour 
c.     Ratio   of   weight  of  liver  to 

• 

1  :  53-5 

1  :  33-5 

1  :  27-3 

weight  of  Body 
d.     Bile  secreted  by  1  kgr.  of  liver 

62-8 

169-3 

185-5 

per  hour 
e.     Bile-solids  secreted  by  1  kgr. 

413 

3-74 

2-67 

of  liver  per  hour 

Quantity  of  It  is  obvious  that  our  knowledge  of  the  amount  of 

t>ue  secreted  bile  secreted  by  man  can  only  be  derived  from  observa- 
by  man.  tions  in  the  very  rare  cases  in  which  a  biliary  fistula 

results  from  some  morbid  process  which,  at  the  same  time,  hinders 
the  flow  of  bile  into  the  intestine.  The  fact  that  in  the  rare  cases 
which  have  chanced  to  be  observed  by  highly-skilled  investigators 
and  which  have  been  elaborately  investi^ted,  the  person  observed 
has  necessarily  been  in  a  more  or  less  diseased  condition  detracts 
somewhat  from  their  value.  In  three  sets  of  observations,  however, 
which  will  be  referred  to  below  (observations  of  Copeman  and 
Winston,  Mayo  Bobson,  and  Noel  Paton)  the  general  condition 
of  the  patient  so  nearly  approached  that  of  perfect  health  as  to 
leave  no  doubt  upon  our  mind  that  they  furnish  us  with  a  more 
reliable  estimate  of  the  amount  of  bile  secreted  by  the  human  liver 
than  could  be  arrived  at  if  we  depended  merely  on  calculations  based 
on  the  widely  discordant  observations  made  on  the  lower  animals  \ 

^  Heidenhain  in  Hermann's  Handbueh,  Vol.  v.  i.  p.  263. 

3  In  addition  to  the  observations  mentioned  in  the  text  the  following  may  be 
mentioned : — 

Ist.  A  case  recorded  b^  Dr  George  Harley  {Med.  Chirurg.  Tran$ac.  1866,  p.  89)  of 
ecchinocoocQs  of  the  liver  m  which  for  a  week  or  so  during  the  progress  of  the  malkdy 
bile  was  absent  from  the  stools  and  was  discharged  from  a  fistulous  opening,  to  the 
amount  of  between  16  and  20  ozs.  per  diem  (quoted,  at  second-hand,  from  NoSl 
Paton's  and  Balfour's  paper). 

2nd.  A  case  of  Dr  Murchison's  {Diseates  of  the  Liver,  8rd  ed.,  p.  676),  in  which  a 
biliary  fistula,  with  occlusion  of  the  common  bile  duct,  existed.  The  quantity  of  bile 
secreted  by  the  liver  in  24  hours  was  roughly  estimated  as  not  much  under  two  pints 
(1128  c.c),  though  the  patient  was  taking  veiy  little  food. 

8rd.  A  case  of  Westphalen's  {Deutsche  Archiv  f,  klin.  Med,,  Vol.  xi.  p.  688),  in 
which  right-sided  empyema  had  existed  and  in  which  through  a  thoracic  fistula  the 
whole  of  the  bile  was  excreted.  The  bile  in  this  case  was  elaborately  investigated  by 
O.  Jaoobson,  to  whose  results  attention  will  afterwards  be  directed.  The  conditions 
of  Westphalen's  case  appear  to  the  Author  to  have  been  too  abnormal  to  permit  of  any 
conclusions  as  to  the  normal  bile  secretion  in  man  being  drawn  from  it. 
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Nevertheless  we  may  be  certain  for  reasons  to  be  subsequently  stated 
(p.  278  et  seq.)  that  the  quantity  of  bile  obtained  from  a  permanent 
biliary  fistula  is  less  than  that  which  would  be  secreted  under  normal 
conditions. 

sanke'i  oi»-  In  the  year  1871  J.  Banke  published  the  observa- 

derrationa.  tions   which   he   had   made   on   a   patient   in    whom, 

through  the  rupture  of  a  multilocular  hydatid  cyst  of  the  liver  into 
the  lung,  bile  was  expectorated  by  the  bronchi.  At  the  time  of 
Ranke's  researches,  the  iistula  had  existed  for  a  considerable  time. 
At  intervals,  the  bile  appeared  to  be  wholly  expectorated,  as  judged 
from  the  fact  that  the  faeces  then  contained  no  bile-colouring  matter 
and  became  very  rich  in  fat;  at  other  times,  no  trace  of  bile  was 
expectorated,  although  a  catarrhal  bronchial  expectoration  persisted, 
and  then  the  fseces  became  normal.  The  catarrhal  bronchial  ex- 
pectoration was  estimated  at  135  c.c.  per  diem.  The  total  quantity 
of  bile  and  bronchial  secretion  was  collected  and  analysed  on  five 
separate  occasions,  the  whole  secretion  of  24  hours  being  obtained. 
Deducting  the  average  quantity  of  bronchial  secretion  from  the 
total  quantity  of  mixed  fluid  collected,  Ranke  obtained  as  a  mean  of 
these  five  sets  of  observations,  636  c.c.  as  the  daily  amount  of  bile 
secreted  by  his  patient.  The  mean  of  the  total  solids  excreted 
amounted  to  2062  grms.  Ranke's  patient  secreted  at  the  rate  of 
13'52  C.C.  of  bile  and  044  grm,  of  bile-solids  per  kilo  of  his  body- 
weight  per  diem\ 

▼on  wit-  In  1872  v.  Wittich  investigated  the  amount  of  bile 

ticii't  case.  in  a  woman  who,  as  a  result  of  cholelithiasis,  had  a 
biliary  fistula.  On  one  occasion,  during  a  period  of  four  hours, 
88  cc,  and  on  another  occasion  during  16  hours  224  c.c.  of  bile 
were  collected.  The  mean  of  these  two  observations  gives  542*8  as 
the  amount  of  bile  secreted  by  this  woman  in  24  hours^ 

ODsenra^  In   the   year   1883   Professor  Yeo   and   Mr   E.  F. 

^^oDBotYw  Herroun  published  an  interesting  set  of  observations 
Henoim.  ^^  ^  ^^^^   ^^  biliary  fistula  in  man.     The  patient  (a 

man  aet.  48)  had  been  admitted  into  King's  College 
Hospital,  under  the  care  of  Dr  George  Johnson,  F.K.S.  (in  a 
condition  of  extreme  emaciation,  weighing  112  lbs.),  suffering  from 
jaundice  of  six  months'  duration.  'On  the  27th  of  February  his 
tensely-filled  gall-bladder  was  opened  with  aseptic  precautions  by 
Sir  Joseph  Lister,  F.R.S.,  in  the  hope  of  removing  the  obstruction, 
which,  however,  was  found  to  depend  upon  occlusion  by  a  carcino- 
matous growth  of  the  common  bile-duct,  and  could  not  be  made 

pervious There  was  no  trace  of  bile  in  the  fseces 

at  any  time  during  his  stay  in  the  hospital.  The  secretion  was 
collected  in  sacks  of  black  caoutchouc,  which  were  kept  aseptic  by 

^  Joh.  Banke,  '  Directs  Bestimmnng  der  in  24  Stunden  vom  ruhenden  Menschen 
prodaoirten  Gallenmenge,*  Chapter  yin.  of  Banke's  work,  Die  BhUvertheiVang  und 
der  ThdtigkeiUwechsel  der  Organe,  Leipzig,  1871. 

'  V.  Wittich,  *Zur  Physiologie  der  mensohlichen  Galle,*  Pfluger'a  Archiv^  Vol.  vi. 
(1872),  p.  181. 
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the  dressings.  The  exclusion  of  atmospheric  germs  had  the  advan- 
tage of  preventing  cystitis  and  decomposition  of  the  bile,  and  the 
attending  complications  ^' 

The  patient  lived  two  months  after  the  operation,  and  on  eight 
separate  days  (intervening  between  March  26  and  April  5,  1883) 
(with  the  exception  of  quite  insignificant  losses)  the  whole  of  the 
bile  was  collected.  The  average  quantity  was  found  to  amount  to 
13'2  ozs.  or  374'5  c.c.  in  24  hours.  The  average  percentage  of  solid 
matters  in  the  bile  was  1'3468,  so  that  the  bile-solids  eliminated  per 
diero  amounted  to  5*04  grms.  Both  the  quantity  of  bile  secreted  and 
the  solid  matters  which  it  contained  were,  as  it  will  be  at  once  seen 
on  comparison,  decidedly  less  than  the  amounts  estimated  by  Banke 
and  V.  Wittich.  The  condition  of  the  patient  was,  however,  so  far 
removed  from  the  normal  as  to  forbid  any  conclusion  as  to  the 
average  amount  of  bile  secreted  by  healthy  human  subjects  being 
drawn  from  them. 

oiwerT&tionB  In  1889,  Copeman  and  Winston'  had  the  oppor- 
wtoStoa*"*"^    tunity  of  investigating  a  case  of  biliary  fistula  in  a 

woman  aet.  26  (weighing  42'7 — 44*7  kilo.)  under  the 
care  of  Dr  Bristowe  in  St  Thomas's  Hospital.  In  this  case  complete 
occlusion  of  the  common  bile-duct  existed,  which  was  due,  as  was 
discovered  on  post-mortem  examination,  to  a  calculus  firmly 
impacted  in  the  duct  just  at  its  junction  with  the  intestine.  On 
the  admission  of  the  patient,  the  gall-bladder  bad  been  found 
distended  with  bile.  Mr  Sidney  Jones  cut  down  on  the  gall-bladder, 
stitched  it  to  the  edges  of  the  wound  and  laid  it  open,  when  about 
six  or  seven  ounces  of  a  glairy,  semi-transparent  fluid  was  evacu- 
ated, which  was  quite  free  from  biliary  colouring  matter.  A  fistula 
resulted,  through  which  the  whole  of  the  bile  secreted  was  discharged, 
as  evidenced  by  the  facts  that  the  jaundice  which  had  existed,  little 
by  little,  disappeared  and  the  urine  gave  no  bile  reaction,  whilst  the 
stools  remained  of  a  greyish  colour  and  contained  no  trace  of  bile. 
As  soon  as  the  fistula  had  become  established  a  glass  cannula  was 
accurately  fitted  into  it,  and  by  means  of  an  indiarubber  tube  the 
bile  was  led  into  a  bottle  placed  on  the  floor  beneath  the  bed. 
There  was  no  loss  of  bile  into  the  dressings  and  no  trace  of  bile  in 
either  the  urine  or  faeces,  proving  that  the  whole  amount  of  the 
secretion  was  collected.  For  more  than  a  month  the  total  quantity 
secreted  during  the  previous  24  hours  was  carefully  measured  daily  at 
10  p.m. ;  during  the  whole  period  the  patient  was  in  excellent  health 
and  her  subsequent  death  may  be  looked  upon  as  entirely  accidental, 
having  been  caused  by  haemorrhage,  resulting  from  an  unfortunate 
attempt  to  re-establish  forcibly  the  continuity  of  the  common  bile-duct. 
From  the  observations  of  Copeman  and  Winston  it  results  that 
the  mean  secretion  of  bile  per  24  hours  was  779*6  c.c.  and  of  bile 

^  'A  note  on  the  Composition  of  Homan  Bile  obtained  from  a  Fistula.'  By 
Gerald  F.  Yeo,  M.D.  and  E.  F.  Herroun,  Journal  of  Physiology  ^  Vol.  y.  p.  116  et  seq, 

s  Copeman,  S.  Monckton,  and  Winston,  W.  B.  *  Observations  on  Human  Bile  ob- 
tained from  a  case  of  Biliary  Fistula,  VoumaZ  of  Physiology  ^  Vol.  x.  (1889),  pp.  213 — 231. 
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Bolids  10*8  grms.     The  specific  gravity  varied  between  1'0085  and 
10151. 

otmnrationB  In  1888  and   1889  Mr  Mayo  Robson*  performed 

of  Kayo  Eob-    ^^  series  of  very  important  observations  on  a  patient  in 

whom  he  bad  established  a  biliary  fistula.  The  ob- 
servations extended  over  a  period  of  many  months,  during  which  the 
patient  continuously  enjoyed  remarkably  good  health.  Her  weight 
during  this  period  was  53  kgms.  (8  stone  4^  lbs.).  Many  very 
elaborate  analyses  of  the  bile  collected  in  this  case  were  made  by 
Mr  Fairley.  The  average  quantity  of  bile  secreted,  deduced  jfrom 
observations  extending  over  8  months,  was  30  ozs.  or  very  nearly 
850  c.c.  during  24  hours.  Its  specific  gravity  varied  between 
10085  and  1'0090,  and  the  solid  matter  amounted  on  the  average  to 
1*81  per  cent.,  the  total  solids  excreted  being  15*3  grms.  Mr  Mayo 
Robson  was  subsequently  able  to  establish  a  communication  between 
the  gall-bladder  and  the  small  intestine  (by  the  operation  of  chole- 
cystenterostomy),  so  that  the  bile  resumed  its  normal  course,  the 
external  fistulous  aperture  being  closed.  The  weight  of  the  patient 
subsequently  increased  to  60  kgms.  (9  st.  6^  lbs.). 

(g^^g^py^ij^ju  The  last  set  of  observations  on  the  amount  of  bile 
oEf  Hoa  Faton  secreted  by  the  human  subject  have  been  carried  out 
and  J.  H.  Bai-  on  a  patient  in  whom  Mr  John  Duncan,  P.R.C.S.E., 
ftmr'.  had  established  a  biliary  fistula,  the  case  being  one  of 

cholelithiasis  in  which  the  common  bile-duct  had  become  occluded. 
The  patient  was  a  woman  aet.  51  years  and  weighing  70*7  kilos. 

This  patient  diflFered  from  those  investigated  by  Drs  Copeman 
and  Winston  and  by  Mr  Mayo  Kobson  in  so  far  that  her  condition 
at  the  time  when  Noel  Paton  and  Balfour  were  conducting  their 
elaborate  investigations  was  in  no  sense  a  normal  one,  as  proved 
by  the  abnormal  variations  in  temperature,  in  the  quantity  of 
food  ingested  and  of  nitrogen  excreted.  The  total  quantity  of 
bile  excreted  in  24  hours  was  found  to  amount  (in  the  average)  to 
638  c.c;  the  specific  gravity  varied  between  1005*5  and  1008*2:  the 
solids  in  100  parts  amounted  to  1*31  and  the  average  total  weight  of 
the  bile-solids  excreted  in  24  hours  was  8378  grms. 

In  this  case  Dr  Noel  Paton*  had  the  opportunity  to  renew  his 
observations  aft«r  an  interval  of  one  year.  In  the  meantime  the 
patient  had  returned  to  her  home  and  her  health  had  been  perfectly 

^  The  authors  give  the  specific  gravity  as  vaiying  between  1*0085  and  1'105;  in  the 
latter  figure  it  is  obvious  that  a  0  in  the  first  decimal  place  has  been  omitted. 

*  A.  W.  Mayo  Bobson,  F.B.C.S.,  Hon.  Surg.  Leeds  Gen.  Inf.,  'Observations  on 
the  Secretion  of  Bile  in  a  case  of  Biliary  Fistula/  Proceedings  of  Royal  Soc,  Vol.  xlvii. 
(1890),  pp.  499 — 624.  The  information  as  to  the  weight  of  the  patient  was  inadvertently 
omitted  in  this  paper,  but  has  been  privately  communicated  to  the  Author  by  Mr  Mayo 
Bobson. 

s  J),  Noel  Paton,  M.D.,  F.B.G.P.Ed.,  and  John  M.  Balfour,  M.B.,  CM.  *0n  the 
Composition,  Flow,  and  Physiological  Action  of  the  Bile  in  Man.'  Beprinted  from 
Vol.  ni.  of  Laboratory  Reports  issued  by  the  Boyal  College  of  Physicians,  Edinburgh, 
1891,  pp.  191—240. 

^  D.  No^l  Paton,  *  Further  Observations  on  the  Composition  and  Flow  of  the  Bile 
in  ICan '  (1892).  Bieprinted  from  Vol.  iv.  of  Laboratory  Reports  issued  by  the  Boyal 
CoUege  of  Physicians,  Edinburgh. 
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re-established^  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  fistula  had  remained 
open,  DO  drop  of  bile  entering  the  intestine.  The  quantity  of  bile 
secreted  (mean  of  two  days'  observations)  was  found  to  be  590  cc, 
containing  2*3  per  cent,  of  solids,  the  total  bile«solids  excreted  during 
24  hours  amounting  to  13'6  grms.  per  24  hours. 

This  second  set  of  observations  (in  spite  of  its  being  limited  to 
two  days)  appears  to  the  Author  to  possess  much  greater  value 
than  the  first,  inasmuch  as  the  subject  under  investigation  was  in  a 
state  of  robust  general  health.  In  this  respect  these  later  observa- 
tions can  be  compared  with  those  of  Copeman  and  Winston  and  of 
Mayo  Robson,  the  three  sets  possessing  an  importance  which  cannot 
be  attached  to  any  of  those  previously  recorded, 

ComxwriBon  ^^  ^^^  annexed  table  (p,  277)  the  results  of  the  ob- 

of  the  xMuitfl  servations  already  referred  to  can  be  seen  at  a  glance, 
of  the  Mverai  Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  appear  to  the  Author  to 
obserTen  i»r»-  be  of  paramount  importance,  inasmuch  as  they  relate 
TtouiOy    refer-    ^^  individuals  in  a  satisfactory  state  of  health.     It  is 

unfortunate  that  in  two  of  the  cases  which  were  in 
other  respects  admirably  investigated  the  weight  of  the  patient  was 
not  ascertained  with  as  great  accuracy  as  the  other  data  noted  ^. 
From  these  cases  we  may  conclude  that  the  amount  of  bile  secreted 
by  the  healthy  human  subject  (when  reabsorption  of  bile  from  the 
intestine  cannot  take  place)  varies  between  a  pint  and  a  pint  and  a 
half  per  day,  whilst  the  solids  excreted  in  24  hours  amount  to 
between  3'5  drachms  to  half  an  ounce. 

Influence  of  Abstinence  on  the  Flow  of  Bile  and  Variation  in  its 

Amowat  during  the  period  of  Digestion, 

Although,  as  has  already  been  stated,  the  flow  of  bile  is  con- 
tinuous, the  majority  of  observations  point  to  the  fact  that  during 
prolonged  abstinence  the  secretion  diminishes  very  greatly  in  quan- 
tity; the  observations  of  Hoppe-Seyler*  have  shewn  that  in  this 
condition  the  mineral  matters  of  the  bile  are  remarkablv  diminished, 
in  correspondence,  probably,  with  the  greatly  diminished  secretion 
of  water  by  the  liver. 

According  to  Kuhne'  and  Hoppe-Seyler,  the  secretion  of  bile 
increases  immediately  after  a  meal,  and  the  increase  is  maintained  for 
about  an  hour.  There  is  then  a  certain  diminution  of  rate,  and  it  is 
only  after  a  considerable  interval  that  the  increased  flow  again  sets 
in.  The  statements  of  various  observers  differ  materially  as  to  the 
time  when  this  increase  sets  in.  There  is  considerable  evidence,  how- 
ever, in  favour  of  the  view  that  the  flow  of  bile  is  particularly 
abundant  during  the  3rd  and  5th  hours  of  digestion  (Yoit,  Kolliker 

1  Gopeznan  and  Winston  state  that  the  weight  of  their  patient  which  was  at  first 
42*7  increased  to  44*7. 

NoSl  Paton  states  in  his  account  of  his  second  set  of  observations  that  the  patient 
*  is  fat  and  mast  weigh  eleven  or  twelve  stone. '  The  mean  of  these  estimates  has  been 
taken ;  it  is  probably  veiy  near  the  trnth,  as  the  patient's  weight  a  year  previous  was 
list.  IJlbs.  (70*6  kilos.). 

•  Hoppe-Seyler,  Physiologische  Chemie,  Berlin,  1878,  p.  308. 

*  Eiihne,  Lehrbuch,  p.  71. 
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and  Mliller,  and  Hoppe-Seyler).  It  would  also  appear  that  a  second 
increase  in  the  rate  of  secretion  occurs  at  a  later  period ;  here,  again, 
the  statements  of  observers  diflFer  greatly.  The  only  thorough  set  of 
observations  on  this  matter  were  made  by  Hoppe-Seyler*  in  the 
case  of  a  dog  with  permanent  biliary  fistula;  the  bile  was  col- 
lected and  weighed  at  frequent  intervals  (every  half-hour,  with 
occasional  breaks),  and  the  amount  of  its  various  constituents  de- 
termined, by  the  most  accurate  methods,  in  each  sample.  These 
observations  possess  such  unique  value  that  the  Author  has  ex- 
hibited the  results,  so  far  as  the  total  quantity  of  bile  and  the 
amount  of  sodium  taurocholate  are  concerned,  in  the  curves  shewn 
in  Fig.  17  (p.  279). 

Influence  of  the  Nature  of  the  Diet  on  the  Secretion  of  Bile. 

All  that  is  accurately  known  on  this  subject  may  be  summed  up 
in  a  few  words.  It  would  appear  that  the  flow  of  bile  is  somewhat 
influenced  by  the  character  of  the  diet,  being  most  abundant  when 
animals  are  fed  on  meat  mixed  with  fat,  somewhat  less  when  fed  on 
meat  without  fat,  and  diminishing  materially  if  the  amount  of  fat  be 
excessive  (KUhne).  But  little,  if  any,  importance  can  be  attached  to 
the  conclusions  arrived  at  on  this  matter  by  Bidder  and  Schmidt, 
who  fed  cats  on  particular  diets  for  some  days  before  establishing 
temporary  fistulas  and,  from  the  amount  of  the  bile  and  bile-solids 
secreted,  ventured  to  formulate  conclusions  as  to  the  influence  of 
variations  in  diet  on  the  biliaiy  secretion. 

Inflv/ence  of  the  Absorption  of  Bile  from  the  Intestine  on  the 

quantity  of  Bile  secreted. 

All  observers  who  have  established  temporary  biliary  fistute  have 
remarked  that  the  quantities  of  bile  secreted  sink  very  materially 
after  the  operation,  and  Bidder  and  Schmidt  observed  that  the  solid 
constituents  of  the  bile  diminished  even  more  than  the  total  quan- 
tities of  bile ;  in  other  words,  that  during  the  successive  hours  fol- 
•  lowing  the  establishment  of  temporary  biliary  fistulae  the  bile  became 
gradually  less  abundant,  and  more  watery. 

In  1868,  Schiflf  *  pointed  out  that  thequantity  of  bile  secreted  by 
dogs  with  biliary  fistulae  diminished  when  the  bile  was  withdrawn 
entirely  from  the  alimentary  canal,  whilst  it  increased  within  12 
minutes  or  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  when  the  bile  was  allowed  again 
to  flow  into  the  intestine. 

Schiff  afterwards*  employed  two  methods  of  investigation.  In 
the  first  he  established  a  permanent  biliary  fistula  by  the  method 
described  at    page   267,  the  common  bile  duct  being,   as  usual, 

1  Hoppe-Seyler,  Physiologiache  Chemie^  p.  808. 

*  So^,  QiomaU  di  icienze  naturdli  ed  econotniehe,  Palermo,  Vol.  iv.  (1868), 
quoted  by  Schifl  in  his  paper  in  Pflttger'a  Archiv,  Vol.  m.  (1870).  p.  698. 

»  Schiff,  *  Bericht  iiber  einige  VerBUchsreihen  angestellt  in  physiol.  Laboratorium 
dee  Instituts  zu  Florenz.  I.  Gallenbildung,  abhangig  yon  der  Aufsangong  der  Gallon- 
fltoffe,*  Pflttger'8  ArcMv,  Vol.  m.  (1870,  pp.  698—613). 
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ligatured  In  these  casee,  however,  he  established,  in  addition,  a 
duodenal  fistula.  Having,  in  the  first  instance,  observed  a  rapid 
diminution  of  the  quantity  of  bile  flowing  from  the  fistula,  he 
injected  into  the  duodenum  the  bile  which  had  been  secreted  by  the 
animal  during  the  previous  hour  or  two  hours.  After  10,  but  more 
obviously  after  15,  minutes  the  quantity  of  bile  obtained  perfistulam 
increased  and  continued  to  increase  during  2,  3,  5  or  more  successive 
periods  of  10  minutes,  according  to  the  quantity  of  bile  injected. 

For  the  second  series  of  experiments,  Schiff  established  his  so- 
called  amphibolic  biliary  fistulse  (see  page  268).  As  has  been  already 
stated,  such  fistulae,  according  to  Schiff,  enable  the  experimenter,  at 
will,  to  divert  the  whole  quantity  of  bile  from  the  alimentary  canal, 
and  at  any  time  to  tuni  it  again  into  its  proper  channel.  Schiff 
found  that  the  quantity  of  bile  obtained  in  a  given  period  from  such 
fistulae  was  always  much  greater  immediately  after  tne  bile  had  been 
allowed  to  pass  normally  into  the  intestine  than  when  it  had  been 
flowing  externally.  Further,  Schiff  found  that  the  introduction  of 
solutions  of  bile-salts  into  the  intestine  through  a  duodenal  fistula, 
caused  an  increase  both  in  the  total  quantity  of  bile  and  of  the  bile- 
solids  secreted.  Upon  these  facts,  Schiff  based  a  theory  that  a  circu- 
lation of  bile  occurs  (*  Kreislauf  der  Oalle ') :  that  a  portion  of  the 
secretion  absorbed  from  the  intestine  on  reaching  the  liver  in  the 
portal  blood  furnishes  the  organ  with  a  part  of  the  material  for  the 
secretion  of  fresh  bile.  Further,  finding  that  the  increase  of  bile 
secreted  followed  the  introduction  of  bile  into  the  intestine  when  the 
portal  vein  had  been  obliterated  by  the  method  devised  by  Or^  of 
Bordeaux  ^  Schiff  concluded  that  the  liver  was  able  not  only  to 
utilise,  for  the  purposes  of  bile-formation,  the  biliary  constituents 
which  reached  it  in  the  portal  blood,  but  also  those  present  in  the 
blood  of  the  system. 

The  results  of  numerous  observers  substantially  established  the 
accuracy  of  the  facts  recorded  by  Schiff.  Thus  Rutherford  and 
Vignal'  observed  that  when  bile  was  injected  into  the  intestine  the 
secretion  of  bile  was  increased.  Tarchanoff*  after  the  injection  of 
bilirubin  into  the  blood  of  a  dog  with  biliary  fistula,  found  that  the 
bile  pigment  was  increased  in  the  bile,  and  his  observations  received 
full  confirmation  from  the  researches  of  Vossius*,  who  determined  the 
bile  colouring  matters  by  the  method  of  spectro-photometry.  Rosen- 
kranz  in  a  research  conducted  under  the  direction  of  Kunkel  intro- 

^  Or^'s  method  of  obliterating  the  portal  vein  consiBts  in  placing  a  ligature,  as  a 
loop,  around  the  vein,  then  dosing  the  abdominal  wound,  taking  care  that  the  ends 
of  the  loop  project  through  it.  By  exerting  traction  on  these  ends,  phlebitis  is  set  up 
which,  in  favourable  cases,  leads  to  occlusion  of  the  vein. 

*  Rutherford  and  Yignal,  Journal  of  Anatomy  and  Phynology,  Vol.  z.  1876,  and 

XI.  1877. 

3  Tarchanoff,  *  Zur  Eenntniss  der  Gallenfarbstoffbildung,*  Pfluger's  Archive  Vol.  ix. 

(1874),  p.  829. 

4  Yossius,  *  Bestimmungen  des  Gallenfarbstoffes  in  der  Galle,'  Archiv  f,  exp, 
Pathol.,  Vol.  XI.  (1879),  pp.  426—464. 
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duced  bile  into  the  stomach  of  dogs  and  found  that  the  quantity 
secreted  began  to  increase  in  the  course  of  half-an-hour,  attaining  its 
maximum  in  from  three  to  four  hours  and  then  gradually  sinking^ 

Heidenhain'  commenting  upon  these  results  argued,  with  perfect 
justice,  that,  by  themselves,  they  were  not  sufficient  to  prove  that 
the  substances  conveyed  to  the  liver  in  the  portal  blood  actually 
passed  into  the  secretion,  for  they  might  merely  act  by  exciting  the 
secreting  elements  of  the  gland  to  increased  activity.  Socolofif® 
had,  indeed,  endeavoured  to  determine  whether  absorbed  bile  acids 
are  excreted  in  the  bile,  by  injecting  sodium  of  glykocholate  into 
the  stomach  and  into  the  blood  of  dogs.  As  the  bile  of  the  dog 
normally  contains  no  salt  of  glykocholic  acid,  its  appearance  in  the 
secretion  would  have  established  conclusively  the  truth  of  Schiffs 
hypothesis.  SocoloflF  found,  however,  that  under  these  circumstances 
no  glykocholic  acid  was  excreted.  Admitting  the  accuracy  of  Soco- 
loflTs  observations,  which  have  however  since  been  contradicted  by 
Provost  and  Binet*,  they  do  not  in  any  respect  disprove  the  hypothesis 
of  Schiff,  for  it  is  conceivable,  nay  probable,  that  the  glykocholic 
may  be  split  up  into  glycocine  and  cholalic  acid  and  that  the  latter 
may  be  utilised  by  the  liver  in  the  synthesis  of  taurocholic  acid,  the 
normal  bile  acid  of  the  dog. 

Wertbai-  A   new   and   very   beautiful   series    of   researches 

mar'a  re-  have  now  placed  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt  that 

■•■'*^**'  Schifif's   theory  is  absolutely  correct  in  so  far  as  the 

colouring  matters  of  the  bile  are  concerned.  Taken  in  connection 
with  the  increase  of  bile  and  bile-solids,  observed  by  the  majority 
of  observers,  when  bile  is  introduced  into  the  portal  system  or  into 
the  general  circulation,  these  experiments  render  it  probable  that 
what  has  been  proved  to  be  true  in  the  case  of  the  colouring 
matters  likewise  holds  good  for  bile  acids. 

The  idea  which  was  the  foundation  of  the  conclusive  experiments 
about  to  be  referred  to  was  to  introduce  into  the  blood  of  one 
animal  the  bile  of  another  of  different  species,  and  of  which  the 
colouring  matters  are  peculiar,  and  to  observe  whether  the  foreign 
bile  colouring  matters  which  have  been  introduced  into  the  blood 
are  excreted  in  the  bile.  The  first  experiments  of  this  kind  were 
made  by  Baldi',  under  Luciani's  direction,  in  the  Physiological 
Laboratory  of  Florence.  Baldi  injected  ox-bile  into  the  veins  of 
dogs  with  permanent  biliary  fistulse  and  observed,  in  general,  an 
almost  immediate  increase  in  the  quantity  of  bile  secreted,  the 
increase   continuing  for  some  hours;   moreover,  the  colour  of  the 

^  Boflenkranz,-  'XJeber  das  Schicksal  und  die  Bedeutung  einiger  GaUenbestand- 
theile,'  Verhandlungen  der  pkysioL-ined,  OeselUch,  in  Wilrzburg,  Vol.  zin.  (1879),  pp. 
218—232. 

*  Heidenhain,  *  GaUenabsonderung,'  Hermann's  Handbuchi  Vol.  v.  i.  p.  259. 

'  Soooloff,  *  Ein  Beitrag  zor  Eenntniss  der  Leberseoretion,'  Pfliiger's  Archive  Vol. 
XI.  (1876),  p.  166. 

*  Provost  and  Binet,  Comptes  Rendus,  Vol.  106  (1888),  pp.  1690. 

*  D.  Baldi,  *Becherches  exp^rimentales  sur  la  maicne  de  la  s6cr6tion  biliaire.* 
Bteiim6  de  ranteur.    Archives  Italiemes  de  Biologie,  Vol.  nz.  (1888),  pp.  889—397. 
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bile  obtained  from  the  fistula  assumed  the  green  tint  which  is 
characteristic  of  that  of  the  ox.  Baldi's  observations,  taken  in 
connection  witn  the  results  of  Tarchanoff  and  of  Vossius,  were 
sufficient  to  establish  a  presumption  in  favour  of  the  view  that  the 
bile  colouring  matter  of  the  ox  when  introduced  into  the  blood  of 
the  dog  is  seized  by  the  liver,  which  excretes  it  unaltered  in  the 
bile.  But  though  rendering  this  view  probable,  Baldi's  experiments 
afforded  no  strict  scientific  proof.  Stadelmann^  has  shewn  that  when 
solutions  containing  0*6  or  0'8  per  cent,  of  common  salt  are  intro- 
duced into  the  blood  of  the  dog,  the  quantity  of  bile  is  diminished 
and  it  becomes  distinctly  green.  The  green  tint  noticed  by  Baldi 
might,  therefore,  after  all,  not  be  due  to  the  passage  into  the  bile 
of  the  green  colouring  matter  of  the  bile  of  the  ox. 

It  is  to  the  researches  of  Professor  Wertheimer  of  Lille  that  we 
owe  the  absolute  and  conclusive  proof  that  when  foreign  bile  colour- 
ing matters  are  introduced  into  the  portal  blood  or  into  the  general 
circulation  of  the  dog,  they  are  excreted  unchanged  by  the  Uver. 

MacMunn'  ha^  described  as  a  characteristic  colouring  matter  in 
the  bile  of  the  sheep  and  ox,  a  body  to  which  he  had  given  the 
name  of  cholohaematin,  and  which  is  characterised  by  the  presence 
in  its  spectrum  of  four  absorption  bands,  of  which  one  which  is  par- 
ticularly well  marked  is  situated  between  B  and  (7,  a  second  which 
is  much  less  distinct  between  C  and  i>,  quite  close  to  Z),  and  two 
between  D  and  B,     (See  Plate  II.  Spect.  1.) 

Having  in  conjunction  with  Meyer'  confirmed  the  observations  of 
MacMunn  on  the  spectrum  of  cholohsBmatin,  and  ascertained  that 
fresh  bile  of  the  dog,  obtained  from  the  gall-bladder,  exhibits  no 
definite  absorption  bands,  Wertheimer*  established  temporary  biliary 
fistulas  in  dogs,  and  after  determining  that  the  bile  flowing  from 
the  fistula  exhibited  no  absorption  bands,  slowly  injected  varying 
quantities  of  sheep's  bile  into  one  of  the  femoral  veins.  Within  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  from  the  commencement  of  the  injection  of  bile 
into  the  circulation,  the  bile  flowing  from  the  fistula  exhibited  in  a 
characteristic  manner  the  spectrum  of  cholohaematin,  whilst  it 
acquired  a  greenish  hue.  In  his  experiments  Wertheimer  observed 
a  large  increase  in  the  flow  of  bile  as  a  constant  result  of  the 
injection  of  bile  into  the  circulation.  To  his  results  reference  will 
be  again  made  in  discussing  the  processes  of  absorption  in  the 
intestine. 

^  Stadelmann,  Archiv  f.  experim.  Pathologies  Vol.  xv.  (1S82),  p.  337. 

^  MacMonn,  *  Spectroscope  in  Medicine/  Lond.  1880:  Proceedingi  of  the  Royal 
Society,  Vol.  xxxi.  (1880),  p.  26 :  Proceedingi  of  the  Royal  Society,  1883 :  *  Observa-  | 

tions  on  some  of  the  Colouring  Matters  of  BUe  and  Urine,  with  especial  reference  to  | 

their  origin,  <ftc.'  Journal  of  Physiology,  Vol.  xi.  (1884 — 85),  pp.  22--d9.  | 

'  M.  £.  Wertheimer  et  E.  Meyer,  *■  De  Tapparition  de  I'oxyh^moglobine  dans  la  bile 
et  de  qaelques  caractdres  spectrosoopiqaes  normaux  de  oe  liqoide,'  Archives  de  Physio- 
logie  normale  et  pathologique,  Juillet,  1889,  pp.  438 — 448. 

*  M.  E.  Wertheimer,  '  Experiences  montrant  que  le  foie  rejette  la  bile  introdoite 
dans  le  sang,'  Archives  de  Physiologic,  No.  4,  Oct.  1891,  pp.  724 — 734. 
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The  observations  of  the  Author,  with  which  independent  unpublished 
observations  of  Wertheimer  concord,  have  shewn  that  cholohsematin  does  not 
exist  preformed  in  the  bile  of  the  ox  or  sheep  at  the  moment  of  death,  but 
that  the  four-banded  body  is  rapidly  formed  by  the  oxidation  of  a  chromo- 
gen  existing  in  the  bile  when  tiie  liquid  comes  in  contact  with  air.  The 
discovery  of  this  fact  does  not,  however,  in  the  least  detract  from  the 
scientific  value  of  Wertheimer's  observations. 

The  Inflvsnce  of  ike  Blood-supply  on  the  Secretion  of  Bile, 

DoMtbeUvar  The  blood-supply  of  the  liver  will  be  discussed  in 
Sm**  tei^  detail,  in  Book  III.,  in  connection  with  the  general 
coiiT«y«d  to  it  Processes  which  have  their  seat  in  that  organ,  and  the 
ii7  the  tdood  of  secretion  of  the  bile  will  again  be  considered  in  relation 
«!•  portal  vein  to  these  processes.  In  this  place  it  seems,  however, 
oroffheiiipatto  expedient  to  refer  to  a  question  which  has  prompted 
"^"^  many  researches  and  given  rise  to  endless  discussion, 

the  question,  namely,  as  to  whether  the  liver  secretes  bile  at  the 
expense  of  the  blood  conveyed  to  it  by  the  portal  vein  or  by  the 
hepatic  artery. 

If  the  view  which  has  been  expressed  at  the  commencement  of 
this  chapter  be  correct,  that  the  bile  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  a 
comparatively  insignificant  by-product  resulting  firom  the  extremely 
complex  and  diverse  chemical  operations  which  have  their  seat  in  the 
liver,  then  the  hypothesis  that  bile  is  normally  formed  at  the  expense 
of  the  blood  of  the  hepatic  artery  would  appear  most  improbable. 
The  relations  of  the  liver  to  the  portal  vein,  and  through  it  to 
the  organs  of  digestion :  the  large  quantity  of  blood  which  reaches 
the  liver  through  the  portal  vein,  especially  during  the  period  of 
high  digestive  activity :  the  exceptional  manner  in  which  the  portal 
vein,  after  the  manner  of  an  artery,  splits  up  into  capillaries :  besides 
many  other  anatomical  and  physiological  considerations,  afford 
irresistible  arguments  in  favour  of  the  view  that  the  liver,  which 
takes  its  origin  as  a  mass  of  glandular  cells  in  close  connection  with 
the  mid-gut  and  which  is  placed  in  the  path  of  the  blood  returning 
from  the  organs  of  digestion,  carries  on  its  chief  operations  mainly  at 
the  expense,  and  with  the  help,  of  the  materials  which  the  portal 
blood  conveys  to  it. 

Yet  certain  well-ascertained  observations  render  it  certain  that 
if,  through  abnormal  circumstances,  the  flow  of  blood  through  the 
portal  vein  be  internipted,  the  secretion  of  bile  may  continue,  before 
the  circulation  of  portal  blood  by  means  of  collateral  channels  can 
possibly  have  been  established.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
principal  part  played  by  the  hepatic  artery  and  its  branches  is  to 
supply  blood  to  the  connective  tissue  framework  of  the  liver,  to 
supply  the  gall-bladder  and  the  hepatic  ducts,  and  even  to  furnish 
the  interlobular  branches  of  the  portal  vein,  with  their  vasa  vdsorwm. 
In  the  liver,  however,  as  in  almost  every  organ,  an  anastomotic  con- 
nection exists  between  the  various  vessels  which  supply  it ;  and  thus 
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blood  from  the  hepatic  artery  penetrates  into  the  intralobular  capil- 
lary network  and,  under  abnormal  circumstances,  may  keep  up  the 
blood-supply  of  the  lobule  so  as  to  enable  the  creature  to  tide  over 
the  period  which  intervenes  until  the  circulation  through  the  inter- 
lobular branches  of  the  portal  vein  is  re-established.  That  the  secre- 
tion of  bile  can  go  on  for  a  time  when  the  portal  vein  alone  supplies 
blood  to  the  liver  has  been  shewn  by  .the  observations  of  a  number 
of  observers  (SchiflF\  Von  Asp*,  Wertheimer'),  though  an  occlusion 
of  branches  of  the  hepatic  artery  rapidly  leads  to  localised  necroses 
of  the  liver  substance  (Cohnheim  u.  Litten*),  through  the  cutting  off 
of  the  nutritive  supply  to  vessels,  ducts,  and  connective  tissues. 

Some  of  the  facts  which  prove  that,  when  the  portal  vein  is 
occluded,  the  secretion  of  bile  proceeds  at  the  expense  of  the  blood 
of  the  hepatic  artery,  must  now  be  briefly  reviewed.  In  the  first 
instance,  cases  were  observed,  in  the  human  subject,  in  which  the 
portal  vein  opened  into  the  vena  cava  inferior  below  the  liver,  and 
yet  the  secretion  of  bile  did  not  appear  to  be  interfered  with 
(Abemethy*,  Lawrence*).  In  Abernethy's  case,  the  hepatic  artery 
was  found  to  be  greatly  dilated.  In  these  cases,  as  the  investigations 
of  Kieman'  revealed,  the  lobules  were  supplied  with  venous  blood 
through  collateral  channels  and  it  cannot,  therefore,  be  held  that 
they  offered  substantial  evidence  in  favour  of  the  view  that  the 
hepatic  artery  is  able,  unaided,  to  provide  the  materials  for  the 
secretion  of  bile. 

Another  class  of  cases  includes  those  (of  which  a  large  number 
have  been  observed  in  the  human  subject)  in  which,  through  an 
inflammatory  process,  the  portal  vein  has  been  occlused  by  a  throm- 
bus, as  well  as  those  in  which  the  portal  vein  has  been  experi- 
mentally occluded  by  the  method  of  Or6.  In  the  latter  cases,  as 
Schiff  ^  has  found,  a  collateral  circulation,  enabling  portal  blood  to 
reach  the  interlobular  portal  veins,  soon  becomes  established.  For 
a  time,  however,  the  direct  access  of  portal  blood  to  the  liver  is  cut 
off  and  yet  the  secretion  of  bile  continues.  The  most  interesting  of 
all  experiments  bearing  indirectly  on  this  question  are  those  recently 
performed  in  St  Petersburgh,  and  to  which  reference  will  be  made, 
at  greater  length,  in  a  subsequent  chapter.  In  these  the  portal 
vein  was  ligatured  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  fistulous  aperture  was 
established  between  the  portal  vein  and  the  inferior  vena  cava. 
About   one-third  of  all   the   dogs   subjected  to  this  most  difficult 

1  Schiff,  op.  cit.,  Pfltiger'8  Archiv,  Vol.  iii.  (1870),  p.  698. 

^  V.  Asp,  *Zur  Anatomie  and  Physiologie  der  Leber,'  Ladwig's  Arheiten,  1873, 
p.  124  et  seq. 

^  M.  £.  Wertheimer,  *  Sur  la  oirculation  intero-h6patiqoe  de  la  bile,'  Archivei  de 
Pkynologie,  No.  8,  Juillet,  1892,  pp.  577—687. 

*  Cohnheim  n.  Litten,  Virohow's  Archiv,  Vol.  lxvii.  (1876),  p.  163. 
»  Abemethy,  Philosophical  Transactions,  1793,  p.  61. 

•  Lawrenoe,  Med.  Chir.  Tramactiona,  Vol.  xi.  (1814),  p.  174. 
7  Kieman,  Philosophical  Transactions^  1833,  ii.  p.  768. 

B  SohifF,  Schweitz'.  Zeitschrift  f,  Heilkunde,  i.  p.  1  (quoted  by  Ueidenhain). 
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operation  recovered  from  its  immediate  effects.  A  series  of  nervous 
symptoms  manifested  themselves  which  were  unquestionably  due  to  a 
constituent  (carbamic  acid)  of  the  portal  blood  which  is  normally 
arrested  and  transformed  by  the  liver,  finding  its  way  into  the  general 
circulation.  There  was  no  e^vidence,  however,  of  an  arrest  of  the  flow 
of  bile,  during  the  time  when  the  portal  blood  was  cut  off,  and  before 
a  collateral  circulation  of  portal  blood  to  the  liver  was  established  \ 

The  conclusioD  which,  it  appears  to  the  Author,  can  be  legiti- 
mately deduced  from  the  facts  cited  ia^tJuU  in  cases  of  occlusion  of  the 
portal  vein,  the  hepatic  artery  is  able  to  supply  the  liver  with  sufficient 
blood  to  permit  of  its  usual  operations  being  performed,  though  in  cm 
impaired  manner,  and  consequently  the  secretion  of  bile  (which  is  not  a 
function  per  se,  but  rather  a  resultant  of  all  the  chemical  processes  of 
the  organ)  is  not  arrested.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that 
in  these  exceptional  cases  the  hepatic  artery  carries  to  the  liver 
blood  which  differs  greatly  from  that  which  it  usually  conveys,  inas- 
much as  the  blood  of  the  general  circulation  contains  an  unusual 
proportion  of  materials  which  have  more  or  less  directly  reached  it 
from  the  portal  area. 

^^uigM  In  *  The  supply  of  blood  for  the  liver  is  mainly  that 

^l^L^itv^i!^  through  the  vena  portse ;  and  this  supply  is  not,  like 
and  their  In-  ^^  arterial  supply,  a  fairly  uniform  one,  modified  chiefly 
finenoe  on  the  by  the  vaso-motor  wants  of  the  organ  itself,  but  is  de- 
flow  of  hUe.  pendent  on  what  happens  to  be  taking  place  in  the 
alimentary  canal  and  abdominal  organs  other  than  the  liver  itself. 

'  When  no  food  is  being  digested  and  the  alimentary  canal  is 
at  rest,  the  vessels  of  that  canal  are,  like  those  of  the  stomach,  pan- 
creas and  salivary  glands,  in  a  state  of  tonic  constriction ;  a  relatively 
small  quantity  of  blood  passes  through  them ;  hence  the  flow  through 
the  vena  port®  is  relatively  inconsiderable ;  and  the  pressure  in  that 
vessel  is  low.  When  digestion  is  going  on  all  the  minute  arteries  of 
the  stomach,  intestines,  spleen  and  pancreas  are  dilated,  and  general 
exterior  pressure  being  by  some  means  or  other  maintained,  a  rela- 
tively large  quantity  of  blood  rushes  into  the  vena  portsB  and  the 
pressure  in  that  vessel  becomes  much  increased,  though  of  course 
necessarily  lower  than  the  general  arterial  pressure.  Moreover 
during  digestion,  peristaltic  movements  of  the  muscular  coats  of  the 
alimentary  canal  are  active ;  and  these  movements,  serving  as  aids 
to  the  circulation,  help  to  increase  the  portal  flow.  Further,  the 
spleen  is  in  many  animals  richly  provided  with  plain  muscular  fibres, 
and  in  these  cases  seems,  especially  during  digestion,  to  act  as  a 
muscular  pump  driving  the  blood  onwards,  with  increased  vigour, 
along  the  splenic  veins  to  the  liver.  So  that  even  were  the  liver  not 
connected  with  the  central  nervous  system  by  a  single  nervous  tie, 

^  '  La  Fistula  d*Eck  de  la  veine  oave  inf6rieure  et  de  la  veine  porte  et  ses  oons6- 
qnenoes  poor  rorganisme.  Par  MM.  les  Drs  M.  Hahn,  V.  Massen,  M.  Nencki  et 
J.  Pawlow.  (Travail  des  laboratoires  de  M.  Nenoki  et  de  M.  Pawlow.)*  Archives  det 
Sciences  Biologiques  ptibliies  par  VInstitut  Imp€rial  de  M^decine  ExpirimerUaU  h 
SU-PetenUmrg.     Tome  i.  (1892),  no.  4,  pp.  401—495. 
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the  tide  of  blood  through  the  liver  would  ebb  and  flow  according  to 
the  absence  or  presence  of  food  in  the  alimentary  canaP/ 

That  the  increase  in  the  pressure  of  blood  in  the  portal  vein 
would  ipso  facto  lead  to  increase  in  the  secretion  of  bile,  cor- 
responding doubtless  to  a  general  increase  in  all  the  activities  of  the 
liver,  appears  to  be  proved  by  a  variety  of  facts.  Thus  when  the 
general  arterial  pressure  is  very  greatly  lowered  by  blood-letting  the 
How  of  bile  is  diminished^  though  Heidenhain's  own  experiments 
shew  that,  as  a  result  of  haemorrhage,  the  pressure  in  the  carotid 
may  fall  to  one-half  it«  initial  value  without  a  change  in  the  rate  of 
the  flow  of  bile  being  noticeable*. 

Section  of  the  spiual  cord  in  the  cervical  region  leads  to  a  great 
fall  in  the  amount  of  the  bile  secreted,  which  is  concomitant  with  the 
general  fall  of  pressure  throughout  the  vascular  system.  Stimulation 
of  the  spinal  cord,  whether  direct  or  reflexly  induced  by  stimulation 
of  sensory  nerves,  leads  to  a  diminished  flow  of  bile  by  the  contrac- 
tion which  it  occasions  in  the  vascular  areas  which  receive  their 
nervous  supply  through  the  splanchnic  nerves,  and  of  which  a  conse- 
quence is  a  diminished  flow  of  blood  through  the  portal  vein 
(Lichtheim^  Heidenhain^).  Section  of  the  splanchnic  nerves,  which 
is  followed  by  a  dilatation  of  all  the  arteries  which  furnish  the 
blood  to  the  radicles  of  the  portal  vein,  leads  to  an  increase  in  the 
flow  of  bile  (Heidenhain).  On  the  other  hand,  stimulation  of  the 
splanchnic  nerves  by  causing  a  constriction  of  the  arteries,  and  a  con- 
sequent slowing  of  the  portal  stream,  is  followed  by  a  diminution  in 
the  flow  of  bile  (Munk*). 

The  stimulation  of  various  nerves  has  thus  an  influence  on  the 
secretion  of  bile ;  this  influence  is,  however,  only  an  indirect  one, 
through  the  variations  which  the  stimulation  occasions  in  the  flow  of 
blood  through  the  liver.  No  evidence  exists  which  points  to  the 
existence  of  any  nervous  apparatus,  local  or  central,  directly  control- 
ling the  secretion  of  bile. 

The  Presswre  under  which  the  Bile  is  secreted. 

In  the  case  of  the  saliva,  reference  was  made  to  the  fact  that 
it  may  be  secreted  though  the  pressure  exerted  by  the  secreted  fluid 
is  considerably  higher  than  that  of  the  blood  circulating  through  the 
arteries  which  supply  the  gland — a  fact  which  conclusively  proves 
that  the  secretion  is  not  an  act  of  filtration.  The  secretion  of  the 
bile  takes  place  under  a  pressure  which,  compared  with  that  of  the 

1  M.  Foster,  A  Text-Booh  of  Physiology,    Fifth  ed.  Part  n.  (1889),  p.  436. 

>  Korner  und  Strube,  Studien  des  physiologischen  IrutituU  zu  Breslau,  ii.  (1863), 
p.  101. 

3  Heidenhain,  *  Gallenabsonderung,*  Hermann's  Eandhuch,  Vol.  v.  i.  p.  268. 

^  Lichtheim,  'Ueber  den  Einfluss  der  Ruokenmarksreizung  auf  die  Gallen- 
absondernng,'  Inaug,  Diss,  Berl.  1867  (quoted  by  Heidenhain). 

^  Heidenhain,  Studien  d,  physiol,  Inst,  zu  Breslau  it.  (1868),  p.  226. 

^  J.  Mank,  'Ueber  den  Einflass  sensibler  Beizung  aaf  die  Gallenaassoheidang,' 
Pfliiger's  Arcfnv,  Vol.  vra.  (1874),  p.  161. 
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saliva,  is  very  low  (Friedlander  u.  Barisch*).  If,  however,  we  contrast 
the  pressure  under  which  the  bile  is  secreted  with  the  blood-pressure 
in  the  portal  vein  we  obtain  results  which  are  in  accordance  with 
those  ascertained  in  the  case  of  the  salivary  glands. 

Heidenhain',  measuring  simultaneously  the  pressure  under  which 
bile  is  secreted  and  the  pressure  in  a  branch  of  the  inferior  mesen- 
teric vein  of  dogs,  found  that  the  bile-pressure  invariably  exceeded 
the  portal  blood-pressure  by  a  considerable  amount.  In  the  follow- 
ing table  are  stated  his  results,  the  pressure  being  expressed  in  terms 
of  a  column  of  solution  of  sodium  carbonate. 


TABLE  EXHIBITING  THE  RELATION  BETWEEN  THE  PRESSURE  UNDER 
WHICH  THE  BILE  WAS  SECRETED  AND  THE  PRESSURE  IN  THE 
SUPERIOR  MESENTERIC  VEIN  IN  FIVE  EXPERIMENTS  ON  THE  DOG. 
(HEIDENHAIN.) 


1 

1 

1 

BUe 

-pressure 

Blood-pressure 
(superior  raesenterio  vein). 

1. 

220 

mm.  sol. 

of  Sod. 

Carbonate 

i^O 

mm.  sol.  of  Sod.  Carbonate 

2. 

175 

» 

if 

II 

67 

II             »             )f 

3. 

204 

9} 

'         9i 

11 

90 

II             II             II 

4. 

110 

>} 

» 

II 

50 

II             II             II 

6. 

180 

» 

if 

If 

65 

II             II             II 

Taking  the  arithmetic  mean  of  the  ratios  of  bile-pressure  :  blood- 
pressure  in  these  five  experiments  it  appears  that  the  former  was 
nearly  twice  and  a  half  as  great  as  the  latter  (2*45  :  1). 

Be-alMoxp-  If  the  outflow  of  bile  be  prevented  as  by  the  appli- 

ttraof  Moxeted    (»ation  of  a  ligature  to  the  common  bile-duct,  or  through 

its  occlusion  by  a  gall  stone  or  a  plug  of  mucus,  the 
bile  already  secreted  is  rapidly  re-absorbed.  The  biliary  constituents 
vltimcUely  pass  into  the  blood  and  are  excreted  by  the  urine.  If 
their  amount  be  sufficiently  large,  however,  the  colouring  matter 
soon  stains  the  conjunctiva  and  later  the  skin,  the  condition  of 
ictorus  or  jaundice  being  established. 

Researches  conducted,  under  Ludwig's  direction,  by  Fleischl'  led 
to  the  interesting  discovery  that  the  bile  is  not  re-absorbed  by  the 
blood-vessels  of  the  liver,  but  by  the  lymphatics  of  the  organ,  whence 

^  Y.  Friedlander  nnd  G.  Barisoh,  '  Zur  Kenntniss  der  GallenabsoDderong '  (ans  d. 
phys.  Institut  za  Breslau),  Archiv  /.  AnaU  u.  Phys,  1860,  see  p.  659  et  seq. 

'  Heidenhain,  original  experiments  published  in  his  article  *  Gallenabsonderong/ 
Hermann's  Havdfmch,  Vol.  v.  i.  p.  269. 

'  Fleisohl,  'Yon  der  Lymphe  und  den  Lymphgefassen  der  Leber,'  Ludwig's 
Arbeiien,  1874,  p.  24. 
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it  makes  its  way  into  the  thoracic  duct  which  carries  it  into  the  blood. 
This  fact  was  proved  by  applying  a  ligature  to  the  common  bile-duct 
of  dogs,  in  whose  thoracic  duct  a  cannula  was  inserted  permitting  the 
collection  externally  of  the  whole  of  the  lymph.  Whilst  this  fluid 
contained  large  quantities  of  the  biliary  constituents,  the  blood-serum 
was  entirely  free  from  them. 

Small  quantities  of  undecomposed  bile  acids  are  normally  present 
in  the  chyle  of  the  thoracic  duct.  Tappeiner  was  able  to  isolate  and 
identify  them  in  150  c.c.  of  chyle  obtained  from  the  thoracic  duct  of 
a  dog  in  full  digestion  ^ 


Sect.  3.    The  Physical  Characters  and  the  Reaction  of 

THE  Bile. 

The  bile  flowing  ^from  the  hepatic  ducts  is  a  non-viscous 
liquid,  the  product  of  the  activities  of  the  liver  cells.  In  the 
gall-bladder,  and  perhaps  even  in  the  cystic  and  common  bile-ducts, 
it  becomes  mixed,  however,  with  the  product  of  the  secretion  of  the 
glands  situated  in  the  mucous  membrane,  and  acquires  a  viscidity, 
formerly  supposed  to  be  due  to  mucin,  but  which  is  caused  by  a 
peculiar  body  now  classed  among  the  *  nucleo-albumins' ;  we  shall 
designate  this  body  the  *  rrmcoid  nucleo'dlhumin '  of  the  bile. 

Colour.  The  perfectly  fresh   and  normal  bile  of  man  and  of 

carnivorous  animals  generally  (dog,  cat,  pig)  is  of  a  golden  red  colour. 
When  examined  spectroscopically  the  liquid  cuts  off  more  or  less  of  the 
violet  and  blue  ends  of  the  spectrum ;  it  either  exhibits  no  definite 
absorption  bands  or  at  most  on  suitable  dilution,  a  shadowy  absorp- 
tion band  near  F,  occupying  approximately  the  same  position  as  that 
exhibited  by  urobilin. 

In  the  very  interesting  case  of  biliary  fistula  in  a  woman  recorded  by 
Dr  Copeman  and  Mr  Winston',  the  bile  presented  from  first  to  last  'a 
deep  olive  tint  in  which  green  certainly  preponderated  over  the  yellow.' 
These  observations  have  led  Copeman  and  Winston  to  surmise  that  the 
normal  colour  of  human  bile  may  be  olive-green,  and  that  the  colour 
usually  described  as  characteristic  of  the  bile  of  man  may  be  due  to  a 
reducing  process  occurring  during  the  sojourn  of  the  bile  in  the  gall- 
bladder. In  Jacobseu's  description  of  the  bile  secreted  in  Westphalen's 
case  the  bile  is  described  as  a  ^grunUch  braungelbe  Flttssigkeit.' 

The  fresh  bile  of  herbivorous  animals  is  of  a  pure  grass-green  or 
olive-green  colour  (rabbit,  sheep,  goose)  or  it  is  of  a  colour  in  which 
green  predominates,  but  in  which  a  red  tint  is  perceptible  (ox,  some- 
times sheep).     It  absorbs  the  violet  and  some  of  the  blue  rays  of 

1  H.  Tappeiner,  'Ueber  die  Aufsaugung  der  gaUenBaaren  AlkaUen  im  Diinndarme,* 
Sitzungsber.  d,  Wiener  Aeademie  d,  WUsensch.t  VoL  77  (1878),  Abth.  in. 

*  S.  Monckton  Copeman,  M.A.,  M.D.,  and  W.  B.  Winston,  *  ObservationB  on  Hnman 
BUe  obtained  from  a  case  of  Biliary  FiBtula,'  Journal  of  Physioloffy,  YoL  x.  (1889), 
213—231,  see  p.  218  et  seq. 
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the  spectrum,  but  before  it  has  come  in  contact  with  air  presents  no 
definite  absorption  bands ;  in  other  words,  at  the  time  of  death  the 
bile  does  not  contain  any  body  possessing  the  optical  properties  of 
the  cholohaematin  of  MacMunn,  but  a  chromogen  from  which  cholo- 
hsematin  is  rapidly  developed  (Gamgee).  The  main  colouring 
matter  on  which  the  green  colour  depends  exhibits  no  absorption 
bands. 

The  brown  tint  which  human  bile,  collected  in  the  gall-bladder 
post  mortem,  usually  possesses,  and  which  frequently  is  exhibited 
by  the  bile  obtained  from  biliary  fistulse,  when,  through  septic 
invasion,  catarrh  of  the  gall-bladder  has  been  set  up,  is  due  to  a 
change  which  the  normal  pigment  has  undergone. 

When  exposed  to  the  air,  bile  which  when  fresh  had  a  reddish- 
yellow  colour,  may  assume  a  grass-green  tint  similar  to  that  of  the 
herbivora.  Conversely,  the  green  bue  of  the  ox  when  decomposing 
in  the  absence  of  air,  loses  its  green  colour  and  becomes  brown. 
The  causes  of  these  changes  in  colour  will  be  treated  of  in  discussing 
the  colouring  matters  of  the  bile. 

TmmU.  The  bile  possesses  at  first  a  characteristic  sweet-bitter, 

almost  immediately  followed  by  a  purely  bitter,  taste,  which  is 
imparted  to  it  by  the  bile  acids  which  it  contains. 

Odonr.  The  fresh  bile  is  usually  destitute  of  smell.     The  bile 

of  the  ox  and  sheep  when  concentrated  on  the  water  bath  often 
exhales  a  faint  musk-like  odour. 

Tkaaity,  The  density  of  the  bile  which  is  flowing  freely  from  a 
fistula  is  much  lower  than  that  of  bile  obtained  from  the  gall- 
bladders of  animals  post  mxyrtem. 

According  to  Frerichs,  the  specific  gravity  of  human  (gall-bladder) 
bile  varies  between  103  and  1*04.  According  to  v.  Gorup-Besanez, 
the  specific  gravity  of  human  bile  varies  between  10105  and  1'032. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  most  reliable  determinations  of  the  density 
of  bile  from  biliary  fistulse  in  man  give  results  which  never  approached 
the  higher  limit  assigned  by  Qorup-Besanez.  O.  Jacobsen^  in  his 
examination  of  the  bile  of  a  man  with  biliary  fistula,  found  the 
density  to  vary  between  10105  and  1*0107  (t.  17-5''  C).  Copeman 
and  Winston"  found  it  to  range  between  1*0085  and  10105.  Yeo 
and  Herroun'  found  the  density  to  vary  between  1*0018  and  10082. 
In  Mayo  Robson's  case,  Fairley  found  it  to  vary  between  10085 
and  1*0090.  Noel  Paton  and  Balfour  observed  variations  between 
10054  and  1*008. 


^  Oso.  Jaoobsen,  *  Untersnchaog  menschlicher  Galle.*  Ber,  d,  deutsch,  Chem, 
GeselUchaft,    Vol.  vi.  (1873),  p.  1026. 

'  Copeman  and  Winston,  loc.  ciU.,  p.  221. 

*  Yeo  and  Henroan,  *  A  note  on  the  composition  of  Hmnan  Bile  obtained  from  a 
fLstola.'    Journal  of  Physiology,  Vol.  v.  (188S— 84),  p.  118. 
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^•wtioii  Of         The  bile  is  a  feebly  alkaline  liquid.     According  to 
tiie  bUt.  Bidder  and  Schmidt  its  alkalinity  depends  on  admix- 

ture with  the  secretion  of  the  gall-bladder.     In  order  to  determine 
its  reaction  the  bile  should  be  previously  diluted. 


Sect.  4.     Enumeration  of  the   Constituents  of  the  Bilk 
The  Constituents  which  are  Specific  of  the  Secretion. 

The  bile  is  an  aqueous  solution  containing  as  its  principal  andspecific 
constituents  (1)  the  sodium  salts  of  certain  conjugated  acids  comprised 
under  the  general  designation  of  bile  acids ;  (2)  certain  colouring 
matters,  included  under  the  general  term  of  hiU  colouring  matters,  of 
which  the  principal  are  biliinihin,  the  characteristic  colouring  matter 
of  the  bile  of  the  camivora,  and  biliverdin,  which  is  characteristic  of 
the  bile  of  the  herbivora.  Amongst  the  characteristic  constituents 
of  the  mixed  bile  should  perhaps  be  also  included  (3)  the  mucoid 
nucleo-albumin  which  is  mixed  with  the  bile  in  the  gall-bladder. 
We  speak  of  the  bile  acids  and  bile  colouring  matters  being  specific 
constituents  of  the  bile  and  specific  products  of  the  liver,  inasmuch 
as  these  substances  are  not  found  in  the  blood  or  in  the  tissue  of 
animals  from  which  the  liver  has  been  removed^.  We  cannot  with 
equal  positiveness  speak  of  the  mucoid  nucleo-albumin  being  a 
specific  constituent,  as  bodies  of  somewhat  similar  composition  and 
reactions  occur  elsewhere ;  besides,  this  constituent  is  not  a  product 
of  the  activity  of  the  hepatic  cells  and  must  be  looked  upon,  in  a 
sense,  as  an  adventitious  constituent  of  the  bile. 

In  addition  to  the  bodies  which  are  the  specific  products  of  the 
activity  of  the  hepatic  cells  and  the  mucoid  nucleo-albumin,  the  bile 
contains  cholesterin,  neutral  fats,  soaps,  lecithin,  or  its  products  of 
decomposition,  traces  of  a  diastatic  ferment,  mineral  matters,  amongst 
which  a  small  quantity  of  iron  is  invariably  found,  and  gases  of 
which  the  chief  is  CO,. 

Sect.  5.  Qlykocholic  Acid,  Taurocholic  Acid,  Hyoglyko- 
cHOLic  Acid,  Hyotaurocholic  Acid,  Chenotaurocholic 
Acid. 

Introductory  Observations, 

If  the  bile  of  the  ox  be  mixed  with  animal  charcoal  and  evapo- 
rated to  dryness  on  the  water  bath,  a  pulverisable  residue  is  obtained. 
This  when  treated  with  absolute  alcohol  yields  a  colourless  or  faintly 
yellow  solution,  containing  no  trace  of  the  bile  colouring  matters,  but 
which  holds  in  solution  the  sodium  salts  of  the  bile  acids.  If  now 
anhydrous  ether  be  added  to  this  alcoholic  solution,  a  white  turbidity 

1  In  old  blood  extrayasations,  microscopic  crystals  of  so-called  haematoidin  occur 
which  appear  to  be  identical  in  crystalline  form,  colour,  spectroscopic  characters  and 
chemical  reactions  with  bilirubin. 
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is  at  first  produced  and,  as  the  quantity  of  ether  added  is  increased, 
a  white  amorphous  precipitate  falls  to  the  bottom  and  adheres,  in 
part,  to  the  walls  of  the  vessel  in  which  the  precipitation  occurs.  If 
the  process  of  drying  of  the  bile  has  been  complete  and  the  alcohol 
and  ether  subsequently  employed  anhydrous,  the  snow-white  precipi- 
tate in  the  course  of  some  hours  or  some  days  exhibits  tufts  of 
beautiful  needles*.  To  this  crystalline  precipitate  the  name  of 
Plattner  s  crystallised  bile  is  given.  It  is  composed  of  the  sodium 
salts  of  glykocholic  and  of  taurocholic  acids. 

The  bile  of  all  animals  contains  either  a  glykocholic  or  a  tauro- 
cholic acid  or  a  mixture  of  these  acids.  Glykocholic  acid,  on  the 
one  hand,  is  a  nitrogenous  acid  which,  under  the  influence  of  hydro- 
lytic  agencies,  splits  up  into  amido-acetic  acid  (glycocoU)  and  into  a 
non-nitrogenous  acid,  termed  cholalic  acid.  Taurocholic  acid,  on 
the  other  hand,  contains  not  only  nitrogen  but  sulphur  and,  under 
hydrolytic  agencies,  splits  up  into  amido-ethylsulphonic  acid  (taurine) 
and  into  cholalic  acid.  The  cholalic  acid  of  the  bile  of*  certain 
animals  (as  the  pig  and  the  goose)  has  a  slightly  different  compo- 
sition from  that  of  the  normal  cholalic  acid,  and  thus  we  may  have 
a  glykocholic  or  a  taurocholic  acid  not  absolutely  identical  with  those 
of  the  ox.  These  observations  will  render  intelligible  the  statement 
previously  made  that  the  bile  of  all  animals  contains  a  glykocholic 
or  a  taurocholic  acid  or  a  mixture  of  the  two. 

As  will  be  afterwards  stated  in  detail,  the  bile  of  herbivora 
contains  glykocholic  acid  as  its  principal  bile  acid,  whilst  the  bile  of 
carnivora  contains  taurocholic  acid  as  its  chief  or  sole  bile  acid.  The 
bile  of  man  contains  a  preponderance  of  glykocholic  acid,  taurocholic 
acid  being  sometimes  absent. 

The  bile  of  nearly  all  classes  of  animals,  with  the  exception  of 
that  of  fishes,  contains  sodium  salts  of  the  bile  acids.  In  salt  water 
fishes,  however,  the  bile  acids  are  in  combination  with  potassium  ;  in 
fresh  water  fishes  both  potassium  and  sodium  salts  exist,  the  latter 
predominating.  The  same  curious  fact  has  been  observed  in  the  bile 
of  certain  'Cfielonii.' 

m 

The  Early  History  of  researches  on  the  Bile  Adds. 

nwvtowBof  When  we  consider  how  important  a  part  the  older 

^'""^'Sn.""*    physicians  ascribed  to  the  bile  in   the   causation   of 
^^^  disease  we  cannot  be  surprised  to  find  that  this  secre- 

tion was  amongst  the  first  to  be  subjected  to  investigation.  Passing 
over,  for  the  present,  the  observations  made  before  chemistry  had 
attained  to  the  position  of  a  positive  science,  the  first  to  be  noticed 
are  those  of  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin',  whose  views  do  not  appear 
to  have  differed  materially  from  those  which  had  prevailed  concem- 

1  Plattner,  Ann.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.,  Vol.  u.  (1844). 

^  Foaroroy,  *  Systdme  des  connaiBeanoes  chemiqaes.'  Quoted  by  Berzelias  in  his 
article  *GaUe'  in  Wagner's  Handw'&rterbwh  der  PhyaiologUf  Vol.  i.  (1842),  p.  516. 
The  Author  has  not  been  able  to  see  the  original. 
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ing  the  nature  of  the  bile  during  the  latter  half  of  the  18th  century^ 
viz.  that  it  was  a  secretion  of  soap-like  character.  This  view  was 
based  on  the  alkaline  nature  of  the  bile,  on  the  resinous  precipitate 
obtained  on  the  addition  of  acids  to  it,  and  on  the  fact  that  a  part 
of  the  acids  added  remained  in  solution  in  combination  with  sodium. 

TherwMTidi-  It  is  in  the  almost  simultaneous  observations  of 
MofThanaxd.  Xhenard  and  of  Berzelius  published  in  the  first  years 
of  the  present  century  that  we  trace  the  germs  of  our  knowledge  of 
the  bile  acids.  Thenard  experimented  upon  the  bile  of  the  ox.  He 
discovered  the  important  fact  that  neutral  and  basic  lead  acetates 
when  added  to  bile  cause  a  precipitate ;  this  he  decomposed  by 
means  of  dilute  nitric  acid  and  obtained  a  coloured  resin-like  body 
which  he  designated  '  r^sine  de  la  bile/  This  body  must  have  con- 
sisted of  a  mixture  of  glykocholic  and  choloidic  acids  with  colouiing^ 
matters.  The  filtrate  from  the  first  precipitate,  when  treated  with 
a  large  excess  of  lead  acetate,  yielded  a  second  yellow  precipitate, 
from  which,  by  the  action  of  H,S,  he  obtained  a  soluble  extractive 
matter  to  which,  because  of  its  bitter  and  sweet  taste,  he  gave  the 
name  of  picromel  (from  irixpo^,  pungent,  bitter ;  and  /ieXt,  honey). 

The  research-  Shortly  after  Thenard's  researches,  Berzelius  shewed 

MofBeneunB.  ^y^^^  when  acetic  acid  is  added  to  bile  it  precipitates  a 
body  which  had  until  then  been  considered  to  be  albumin,  but  which 
he  declared  to  consist  of  mucin  secreted  by  the  gall-bladder,  but 
does  not  precipitate  any  resin-like  body  from  bile.  On  adding,, 
however,  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid  to  bile,  he  obtained  a  precipi> 
tate  consisting  of  a  resin-like  body.  On  decomposing  this  precipi- 
tate with  barium  carbonate  or  with  lead  carbonate  (according  to  the 
acid  which  he  had  employed  in  the  precipitation)  he  obtained  a 
watery  solution  of  a  substance  possessing  the  taste  of  bile,  and  which, 
he  assumed,  formed  compounds  with  acids  which  were  insoluble  in 
water  in  the  presence  of  an  excess  of  acid.  To  this  supposed  proxi- 
mate principle  of  the  bile,  Berzelius  applied  the  name  of  biliary 
substance  (*  Diese  Substanz  vannte  ich  Oallenstoff')*.  As  we  now 
know,  the  biliary  substance  of  Berzelius  must  have  consisted  of 
impure  glykocholic  aoid. 

The  diBco-  In  the  year  1826  in  the  celebrated  work  which  he 

^'^•*  ^  ^^  wrote  in  association  with  Tiedemann,  Leopold  Gmelin* 
andofRedten-  announced  the  results  of  his  researches  on  the  bile, 
baoher.  He  declared  that  the  biliary  substance  of  Berzelius,  no 

less  than  the  'r^sine  de  la  bile'  and  the  picromel  of 
Thenard,  consisted  of  mixtures  of  bodies.     From  the  biliary  resin 

^  Thenard,  *  M6moire  sur  la  Bile/  In  k  I'lnstitut  le  2  flor^lf  an  13.  MSmoires  de 
Physique  et  de  Chimie  de  la  Sociit€  d'ArcueiL    Tome  i.    Paris,  1807,  p.  23 — 45. 

'  Berzelius,  FdrdSsningar  i  Djurkemien,  ii.  p.  248,  Stockholm,  p.  1808.  Quoted 
by  Berzelius  in  his  article  '  Galle '  in  Wagner's  Handwdrterbuch. 

'  Tiedemann  und  Gmelin,  Die  Verdauung  nach  Venuchen,  Vol.  l  (1826),  p. 
63  et  9eq. 
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he  succeeded  in  separating,  however,  a  crystalline  acid  to  which  he 
gave  the  name  of  cholic  acid,  and  which  was  the  acid  to  which 
Lehmann  afterwards  applied  the  name  by  which  we  now  know  it, 
viz.  glykocholic  acid.  Amongst  a  large  number  of  hypothetical 
proximate  principles,  the  discovery  of  which  depended  upon  errors 
of  method  or  of  interpretation,  Qmelin  placed  a  crystalline  body 
which  he  had  separated  from  Thenard's  biliary  resin;  this  crystal- 
line body,  which  he  believed  to  exist  in  a  free  condition  in  the  bile, 
and  which  he  designated  biliary  asparagine  ('  Oallendsparagin '),  is 
the  body  we  now  know  as  taurine.  Its  composition  was  unlmown  to 
Gmelin,  who  was  not  even  aware  that  it  contained  the  element 
sulphur.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  both  Demarcay  and  Dumas 
who  subsequently  made  ultimate  analyses  of  taurine,  having  failed 
to  test  it  for  sulphur,  obtained  results  which  led  to  the  formula 
C,H,NO,***.  It  was  only  in  1846  that  Redtenbacher'  discovered 
the  presence  of  sulphur  in  taurine,  and  shewed  that  the  empirical 
formula  C.H^NO^  must  be  replaced  by  C^H^NSO,. 

P^Mf^y'»  The  next  enquirer  whose  researches  we  are  called 

lavBttlgatioiiB.  |2pon  to  notice  was  Demarcay.  His  work  formed  the 
basis  of  an  independent  report  to  the  French  Academy  by  Dumas 
and  Pelouze',  the  former  of  whom  submitted  to  ultimate  analysis 
some  of  Demarcay's  products.  This  observer  concluded  that  the  bile 
contains  the  sodium  salt  of  a  single  acid  to  which  he  gave  the  name 
of  choleic  acid  (acide  chol6ique),  which  was  analysed  by  Dumas  as 
well  as  by  himself  and  to  which  the  empirical  formula  C43H7SNSO1, 
was  assigned.  When  boiled  with  acids  he  believed  that  this  acid 
split  up  into  an  acid  which  he  termed  choloidic  acid,  C38Heo07,  and 
into  taurine,  C4H,4NaOio  (C  =  6).  When  boiled  with  caustic  alkalies 
choleic  acid  was,  according  to  Demarcay,  split  up  into  ammonia  and 
cholic  acid,  C4jH7,Oio.  Demarcay's  choleic  acid  was,  in  reality, 
taurocholic  acid  in  which  he  failed  to  find  the  sulphur,  as  he  like- 
wise did  in  taurine.  In  spite  of  his  mistakes  in  these  particulars, 
Demarcay  was  the  first  to  recognise  the  conjugate  nature  of  a  bile 
acid  and  to  shew  that  taurocholic  acid  splits  up,  when  heated  with 
acids,  into  a  nitrogenous  body,  and  into  a  non-nitrogenous  acid. 

The  researches  of  Adolf  Strecker. 

It  is  to  the  long  continued  and  masterly  researches  of  Adolf 
Strecker  that  we  owe  the  greater  part  of  our  knowledge  of  the  bile 
acids  and  of  their  compounds,  and  the  description  of  these  bodies 
which  will  follow  is  based  in  great  part  upon  his  work.     His  first 

I  H.  Demarcay,  '  Ueber  die  Natnr  der  Galle.*  AnndUn  der  Pharmaeie,  Vol.  xzyn. 
(1888),  pp.  270—291. 

'  Peloaze  und  Dumas, '  Berioht  fiber  vorstehende  Abhandlnng  an  die  Akademie  in 
Paris  (Aoflzng).*  AnndUn  dtr  Pharmaeie,  YoL  xzvxi.  (1838),  pp.  292—295 :  also  in 
Comptes  Rendust  1838,  no.  8,  2^  stance. 

*  Jos.  Bedtenbaoher,  *  Ueber  die  Znsammensetzong  des  Tanrins.'  Annalen  der 
Chem.  tt.  Pharm.,  Vol  lvii.  (1846),  pp.  170—177, 
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research  on  the  bile  was  published  in  association  with  Qundlach  in 
the  year  1847  and  concerned  the  bile  of  the  pig,  in  which  they 
discovered  the  sodium  salt  of  an  acid  which  they  named  hyocholic 
acid  and  which  we  now  term  hyoglykocholic  acid\  In  1848  Strecker 
published  in  two  parts  his  great  research  on  the  bile  of  the  ox**'. 
Starting  from  the  cholic  acid  of  Qmelin,  Strecker  succeeded,  by 
boiling  this  body  with  a  solution  of  barium  hydrate,  in  decomposing 
it,  obtaining  as  products  of  decomposition  glycocoU  and  a  non- 
nitrogenous  acid,  obviously  the  same  as  that  which  Demarcay  had 
named  cholic  acid.  Strecker  called  this  acid  cholalic  acid,  the  name 
by  which  it  is  now  generally  known,  and  assigned  to  it  the  formula 
C94H40O5. 

Passing  over  his  researches  on  the  products  of  decomposition  of 
cholalic  acid,  we  have  to  brin&;  into  special  relief  the  second  great 
result  of  his  research  on  ox  bile.  Having  separated  the  glykocholie 
acid  which  exists  in  that  bile  by  precipitating  it  with  neutral  lead 
acetate,  he  treated  the  filtrate  with  basic  lead  acetate,  and  obtained 
a  second  precipitate  containing  the  lead  salt  of  an  acid  in  whose 
composition  not  only  N  but  o  entered;  to  this  acid  which  (after 
Lehmann)  we  now  call  taurocholic  acid,  Strecker  applied  the  term 
choleic  acid  (choleinsaure). 

Although  unable  to  obtain  taurocholic  acid  in  a  crystalline 
condition,  he  succeeded,  by  the  same  method  which  he  had  employed 
in  the  case  of  glykocholie  acid,  in  decomposing  it  into  taurine  (which 
Bedtenbacher  had  already  shewn  to  contain  sulphur  and  to  which  he 
had  ascribed  a  correct  empirical  formula),  and  into  cholalic  acid. 
Strecker  had  thus  succeeded  in  shewing  that  the  two  bile  acids,  like 
hippuric  acid,  are  conjugate  acids  which  readily  split  up  into  a  non- 
nitrogenous  acid  common  to  the  two  bile  acids,  and  into  amido- 
compounds — the  N-containing  glycocine  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
N-  and  S-containing  taurine  on  the  other. 

In  a  third  great  paper*  Strecker  recorded  his  researches  on  the 
bile  of  various  animals,  investigating,  inter  alia,  the  mineral  con- 
stituents of  the  bile  of  fishes,  and  completing  the  research  which  he 
had  commenced  with  Gundlach  on  hyoglykocholic  acid. 

Glykocholie  a>cid,  CMH4gN0fl. 

Glykocholie  acid  is  the  principal  bile  acid  in  the  bile  of  man,  the 
ox  and  other  herbivorous  animals,  and  occurs  in  combination  with 
sodium.     It  is  not  found  in  the  bile  of  carnivorous  animals. 

^  Dr  G.  Gundlach  and  Dr  Ad.  Strecker,  *  Unteraachnng  der  Schweinegalle.'  Annalen 
d,  Chem.  «.  Pharm,,  Vol.  xxii.  (1847),  pp.  206—232. 

^  Ad.  Strecker,  '  Untersaohnng  der  Ochsengalle.*  Erste  Abhandlang.  Ann,  d»  Chem. 
II.  Pharm, ,  Vol.  lxv.  (1848),  pp.  1—37. 

'  Ad.  Strecker,  'Untersaohnng  der  Ochsengalle.*  Zweite  Abhandlang.  AnnaUnd. 
Chem,  u,  Pharm,,  Vol.  lxvii.  (1848),  pp.  1—60. 

^  Ad.  Strecker,  *  Beobacbtangen  tlber  die  Galle  verschiedener  Thiere.'  Annal.  d. 
Chem.  u,  Pharm,,  Vol.  lxx.  (1849),  pp.  149—197. 
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ModM  of  1.    From  Plattner's  'crystallised  bile'  (see  p.  291). 

prtpttratum.  r^^^  crystalline  precipitate  obtained  by  adding  ether 
to  ,a  solution  of  dried  decolourised  bile  in  absolute  alcohol  is 
dissolved  in  water  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid  is  added  to  the 
solution,  until  a  permanent  and  dense  turbidity  is  produced.  The 
liquid  is  set  aside  when,  after  some  hours,  glykocholic  acid  separates 
in  the  form  of  fine  silky  needles.  It  is  collected  on  a  filter,  washed 
with  distilled  water^  pressed  between  filter  paper  and  then  dissolved 
in  alcohol,  only  as  much  of  this  liquid  being  employed  as  suffices 
to  dissolve  the  acid.  To  the  alcoholic  solution,  many  times  its 
volume  of  ether  is  added,  when  pure  glykocholic  acid  separates  out, 
in  the  form  of  long  silky  needles. 

2.  By  precipitation  with  lead  acetate.  Decolourised  extract  of 
ox  bile  is  dissolved  in  water  and  the  solution  is  treated  with  a 
solution  of  lead  acetate  which  produces  a  precipitate  composed 
almost  entirely  of  glykocholate  of  lead.  This  precipitate  is  collected, 
washed,  drained,  and  is  mixed  with  alcohol.  A  solution  containing 
an  excess  of  sodium  carbonate  is  then  added  and  the  mixture 
evaporated  to  dryness.  In  this  process  a  double  decomposition 
occurs,  which  results  in  the  formation  of  lead  carbonate  and  sodium 
glykocholate.  From  the  dry  residue  which,  in  addition  to  these 
salts,  contains  an  excess  of  sodium  carbonate,  the  sodium  glyko- 
cholate is  dissolved  out  by  means  of  absolute  alcohol.  The  alcoholic 
solution  is  then  evaporated  to  dryness,  the  residue  dissolved  in  water, 
decolourised  by  heating  with  pure  animal  charcoal,  filtered  and 
treated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  which  causes  the  separation  of 
glykocholic  acid.  This  process  is  very  instructive  for  the  student, 
but  does  not  so  readily,  or  so  uniformly,  yield  a  pure  product  as  the 
one  first  described. 

3.  By  Hufner's  method^.  Perfectly  fresh  ox  bile  is  treated 
with  a  few  drops  of  strong  hydrochloric  acid  which  causes  the 
separation  of  the  mucoid  nucleo-albumin.  The  liquid  is  then 
filtered  and  to  each  100  c.c.  of  the  filtrate  5  c.c.  of  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid  are  added.  The  liquid  being  placed  in  a  stoppered 
cylinder,  30  c.c.  of  ether  are  added  for  every  100  c.c.  of  bile,  the 
whole  shaken  and  placed  in  the  cold.  In  the  most  favourable 
cases,  the  separation  of  crystals  of  glykocholic  acid  commences  at 
once;  usually,  however,  some  hours  elapse  before  the  separation 
occurs,  when  the  mixture  is  found  to  have  been  converted  into  an 
almost  solid  m£^ma  of  crystals.  The  ether  having  been  diluted,  the 
crystals  are  washed  in  ice-cold  water  until  the  washings  are  colour- 
less; they  are  then  dissolved  in  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of 
boiling  water  which,  on  cooling,  deposits  them  in  a  colourless  and 
pure  condition. 

>  G.  Htifner,  <  Sohnelle  Darstelluiig  von  Glykooholsanre.    Joum.  f.  prakt.  Chemie, 
Vol.  X.  (1874),  p.  267. 
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This  method  which  is  the  simplest,  and  when  successful  the  best, 
of  all  which  are  available,  fails  very  frequently.  Thus  Marshall 
found  that  in  only  22*2  per  cent,  of  all  the  trials  which  he  made 
with  the  fresh  bile  of  oxen  slaughtered  in  Philadelphia  did  the 
separation  of  glykocholic  acid  occur.  It  would  appear  that  when 
ox  bile  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  taurocholic  acid,  in 
addition  to  glykocholic  acid,  the  former  prevents  the  precipitation 
of  the  latter  by  hydrochloric  acid,  even  in  the  presence  of  ether. 

Glykocholic  acid  usually  crystallises  in  the  form  of 
cb^MTm?  colourless  transparent  needles.  By  concentrating  its 
P^i^ioa.         '    alcoholic  solution  at  a  boiling  tiemperature,  it  is  obtained 

in  the  form  of  thin  four-sided  prisms.  It  requires  303 
parts  of  cold  and  102  parts  of  boiling  water  to  dissolve  it  It  is 
readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  almost  insoluble  in  ether.  It  is 
soluble  in  solution  of  the  alkaline  hydrates  and  their  carbonates,  and 
displaces  the  carbonic  acid  from  the  latter. 

Solutions  of  glykocholic  acid  in  alcohol  or  water  possess  a 
combined  bitter  and  sweet  taste  and  an  acid  reaction.  Glykocholic 
acid  is  readily  dissolved,  without  undergoing  decomposition,  by 
concentrated  sulphuric,  hydrochloric,  and  acetic  acids,  at  ordinary 
temperatures.  It  is  soluble  in  glycerin.  The  glykocholates  of  the 
alkalies  and  alkaline  earths  are  readily  soluble  in  water  and  in 
alcohol,  whilst  the  glykocholates  of  the  heavy  metals  are  either 
insoluble  or  only  sparingly  soluble  in  water.  A  watery  solution  of 
an  alkaline  glykocholate  is  precipitated  by  neutral  lead  acetate,  the 
precipitate  is  soluble  in  hot  alcohol  and,  on  cooling,  separates  out 
partly  in  a  powdery  condition  and  partly  in  flakes.  Solutions  of 
alkaline  glykocholates  are  able  to  dissolve  small  quantities  of 
saponifiable  soaps,  of  lecithin,  and  of  cholesterin. 

Free  glykocholic  acid  and  its  salts  are  dextrogyrous. 

Specific  rotation  (a)D  of  glykocholic  acid  dissolved  in  alcohol 
=  +  29°0. 

May  be   prepared   from  pure  glykocholic  acid  by 
koS^^Sta*^"     dissolving  it  in  a  solution  of  sodium  carbonate,  evapora- 
0  H»KaNO        ^^^S  ^   drvness,  dissolving  the   residue   in   absolute 
^  ^       alcohol  ana  precipitating  by  the  addition  of  a  large 

excess  of  anhydrous  ether.  The  sodium  salt  soon  separates  out,  as 
was  described  in  the  case  of  crystallised  bile.  It  is  very  soluble  in 
water;  100  parts  of  alcohol  at  15°C.  dissolve  3*9  parts  of  the  salt. 
When  heated,  it  melts  and  takes  fire,  and  ultimately  leaves  an 
easily  fusible  mass,  containing  much  sodium  cyanate. 

The  specific  rotation  (a)D  of  an  alcoholic  solution  =  +  25°*7. 

1  John  MarshaU,  *Ueber  die  Hiifner'sohe  Beaktion  bei  amerikanischer  OohflengaUe.' 
ZeiUchriftf,  phytioL  Chemie,  Vol.  xi.  (1887),  p.  238. 
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Prodnets    of  When   subjected  to   long   continued  boiling  with 

deeompoiition    diluted  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid,  or  when  heated 
tfsiyko6h6Uo    £qj.   12  hours   in   a  sealed  tube  with  a  concentrated 

solution  of  barium  hydrate  in  a  water  bath,  glyko- 


Fig.  18.    Sodium  Glieocholate. 

cholic  acid  combines  with  a  molecule  of  water  and  splits  up  into 
glyoocoll  and  cholalic  acid,  thus : 

C»H«NOe  +  H,0  =  C^H^O,  +  CH,(NH,)COOH 

V.  y •  V y ^  ^S ^ y 

Glykocholic  acid         Cholalic  acid         Olycocoll 

Choimilc  add.  According  to   Hoppe-Seyler',  when   a  solution  of 

^ifiAx^^B  glykocholic    acid   in  concentrated    sulphuric    acid    is 

warmed,  an  amorphous  precipitate  separates  consisting  of  cholonic 
acid  (cholonsaure) ;  this  acid  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  readily 
soluble  in  alcohol.  Cholonic  acid  has  not  been  obtained  in  a 
crystallised  condition.  It  is  dextrogyrous  and  its  specific  rotation 
is  approximately  the  same  as  that  of  glykocholic  acid.  It  is  distin- 
guished both  from  glykocholic  and  cholalic  acids  by  the  insolubility 
of  its  barium  salt  in  water.  Cholonic  acid,  it  will  be  observed,  ditfers 
from  glykocholic  acid  in  containing  one  molecule  less  of  HgO. 

pmttmAoi^  Glykocholic  acid,  as  indeed  cholalic  acid  and  all 

j^f^ff^Ufgg^^  its  immediate  derivatives,  exhibit  the  reaction  known 

by  the  name  of  its  discoverer* '  Pettenkofer's  reaction.' 
In  its  original  form  the  test  is  performed  as  follows :  the  solution  of 
the  substance  to  be  tested  is  (after  the  separation  of  albuminous 
substances)  placed  in  a  test  tube  or  in  a  porcelain  capsule  and  to 
it  are  added  2  or  3  drops  of  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  cane  sugar. 
When  the  contents  of  the  tube  have  been  shaken,  strong  and  pure 
sulphuric  acid  is  added  drop  by  drop,  care  being  taken  that  the 

^  Handbueh  der  pkytiologitch-  und  pathologisch-chemischen  Analyse,  Seohste 
Anflage  nea  bearbeitet  yon  F.  Hoppe-Seyler  nnd  H.  Thierfelder.  Berlm,  1893.  See 
p.  211. 

^  Pettenkofer,  *Notiz  fiber  eine  neue  Reaction  anf  Galle  nnd  Zucker.*  Annal.  d, 
Chemie  u.  Pharmac,,  Vol.  Liz.  (1844),  p.  90—96. 
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temperature  of  the  mixture  does  not  rise  above  TO^'C,  lest  the  cane 
sugar  be  carbonised  and  the  dark  colour  thus  caused  should  conceal 
the  reaction.  If  bile  acids  are  present,  the  fluid  first  of  all  becomes 
opalescent,  then  the  opalescence  clears,  and  the  liquid  becomes  suc- 
cessively of  a  pale  cherry-red,  then  of  a  dark  carmine-red,  and  lastly 
of  a  beautiful  purple-violet  tint.  The  reaction  does  not  occur  in- 
stantly and  the  tube  should  be  set  aside  for  some  minutes  and  then 
examined  before  a  negative  conclusion  is  drawn  from  the  experiment. 
In  order  to  avoid  the  troublesome  carbonising  of  cane  sugar  which 
is  very  apt  to  occur,  Drechsel  suggested  a  very  useful  modification 
of  Pettenkofer's  test,  which  consisted  in  substituting  phosphoric  acid 
for  sulphuric  acid^  To  the  liquid  to  be  tested  sugar  is  added  and, 
instead  of  sulphuric  acid,  phosphoric  acid  made  by  diluting  the 
syrupy  acid  with  one-sixth  of  its  volume  of  water;  the  test  tube 
containing  the  mixture  is  then  placed  in  boiling  water,  when  the 
characteristic  reaction  developes. 

A  very  important  modification  of  Pettenkofer  s  reaction  we  owe 
to  Mylius',  who  found  that  the  reaction  depended  on  the  production 
of  furfurol  which  is  generated  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  the 
sugar  employed,  and  suggested  that  a  solution  of  furfurol  in  water, 
of  1  per  mille,  should  be  substituted  for  sugar.  According  to 
V.  Udranszky'  to  1  c.c.  of  the  alcoholic  solution  suspected  to  contain 
a  bile  acid  is  added  a  single  drop  of  1  p.m.  furfurol  solution,  and 
then  1  C.C.  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  the  mixture  being  if 
necessary  cooled.  By  this  method  a  perceptible  reaction  is  obtained 
with  quantities  of  cholalic  acid  not  exceeding  ^th — ^th  of  a 
milligramme. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  many  substances,  some  of  them 
constituents  of  the  animal  body,  give  reactions  with  cane  sugar  or  with 
cane  sugar  and  sulphuric  acid  or  with  sulphuric  acid  alone,  which  are 
exceedingly  similar  to  the  reaction  which  is  observed  with  the  bile 
acids.  Albumin,  acids  of  the  fatty  series,  amyl-alcohol,  morphia, 
and  phenol  compounds  which  occur  in  the  urine,  all  give  reactions 
with  sugar  and  sulphuric  acid,  which  resemble  Pettenkofer's  reaction 
so  closely  that  were  it  not  for  the  method  of  spectroscopic  observation 
we  should  be  unable  to  pronounce  an  opinion  concerning  the  identity 
or  non-identity  of  the  colouring  matters  which  are  produced  in  each 
case. 


^  E.  Drechsel,  *Eine  Modification  der  Pettenkofer 'schen  Beaction  aof  Gallen- 
sauren.*  J<mm,f,  prakt.  Chemie,  Vol.  xziv.  (1881),  p.  44.  *Anwendung  yon  Phosphor- 
saure  statt  Schwefelsaare  bei  der  Pettenkofer  schen  Beaction  anf  Gallensaoren.'  Joum. 
/.  prakt,  Cbem.,  Vol.  xxvn.  (1883),  p.  424. 

>  F.  Mylins,  *  Zur  Eenntniss  der  Pettenkofer'schen  Ghillensaare-reaotion.'  ZeiUckrifX 
fiirphysioL  Chemie,  Vol.  xi.  (1887),  p.  492. 

'  V.  Udranszky,  *Ueber  Furfurolreaktionen.'  Zeit8chriftf,phy$ioL  Chemie,  Vol.  xn. 
(1888),  p.  855-395,  and  Vol.  xni.  (1889),  p.  248. 
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When  a  solution  in  which  Pettenkofer's  reaction 
gJ^JSi^^^  ^*^  ^®®^  developed  is  examined  spectroscopically,  if 
x9BeiinL  ^*'*      ^^^  concentration  be  great  the  whole  of  the  violet  and 

blue  rays  are  absorbed  and  a  marked  absorption  band 
is  seen  occupying  the  interspace  between  b  and  E  and  extending 
beyond  E  towards  D ;  the  centre  of  this  band  is  about  X  527 ;  a 
much  fainter  shade  may  be  seen  on  the  refrangible  side  of  D,  the 
centre  of  which  corresponds  approximately  to  X585.  If,  by  the 
addition  of  alcohol,  we  dilute  the  liquid,  or  if  we  examine  a  thinner 
stratum,  as  the  absorption  of  the  more  refrangible  end  of  the 
spectrum  diminishes,  a  band  on  the  violet  side  of  F  is  seen,  the 
centre  of  which  corresponds  approximately  to  X487.  It  is  the 
two  absorption  bands,  near  E  and  near  F  which  characterise  the 
secretion.     See  Plate  II.  (Spectrum  6), 

The  products  of  decomposition  and  the  means  of  determining 
glykochoUc  acid  in  the  bile  will  be  considered  in  the  sequel. 

Hyoglykocholic  acid,  Cg^^NO^, 

This  acid  is  cbai'acteristic  of  the  bile  of  the  pig,  in  which  it  exists  in 
combination  with  sodium  and  was  first  investigated  by  Gundlach  and 
Strecker^  and  afterwards  by  Strecker';  by  these  observers  it  was  desig- 
nated hyocholic  acid^. 

Kdtliod     of  Decolourised   pig's  bile  is  saturated  with  crystallised 

MiparatUm.  sodium  sulphate,  which  precipitates  the  sodium  compound 

of  hyoglykocholic  acid.  The  precipitate  is  washed  with  saturated  solution 
of  sodium  sulphate,  dissolved  in  alcohol,  precipitated  with  ether,  and  the 
ethereal  precipitate,  after  solution  in  water,  is  treated  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  which  causes  the  separation  of  the  bile  acid.  The  process  may  be 
simplified  by  directly  dissolving  to  sodium  sulphate  precipitate  in  water 
and  adding  hydrochloric  acid  to  the  solution. 

p^^^^i^  Hyoglykocholic  acid  has  not  been  hitherto  obtained  in 

the  crystflJline  form ;  it  is  a  white  resinous  body  insoluble 

in  water,  slightly  soluble  in  ether,  but  readily  soluble  in  absolute  alcohol, 

1  EoBohlakofF  and  J.  Bogomoloff,  'Untersohied  zwisohen  der  Pettenkofer^sohen 
GaUensanre-  nnd  Eiweiss-reaotion '  (aus  d.  klin.  Laborat.  d.  Herm  Prof.  Botkin  in 
8t  Peterabiu^h).  Centralblatt  d.  med.  Wissenschaft,  1868,  p.  529—531.  This  paper 
giyes  an  accurate  description  of  the  spectrum  of  Pettenkofer*s  reaction.  A  second 
paper  by  BogomolofF,  'Ueber  die  Speotraleigensohafteh  der  Gmelin'sohen  Beaotion 
der  Galle,  der  GaUensanre  Chromogene,  und  der  Pettenkofer'sche  Probe  *  {Centralblattf 
1869,  p.  529),  is  fuU  of  erroneous  statements  concerning  the  spectrum  of  Pettenkofer's 
reaction. 

*  J.  L.  Sehenk,  *Die  modificirte  Pettenkofer'sche  Gallenprobe.'  Anat,  physioL 
UtUenuckungen  von  J.  L.  Sdienk.  Wien,  Branmiiller,  1873.  Abstracted  in  Maly's 
Jahresberieht,  Vol.  ii.  (1874),  p.  232. 

*  G.  A.  MaoMunn,  'Studies  in  Medical  Spectroscopy.'  Dub.  Joum.  Med,  Science, 
1877,  and  The  Spectroscope  in  Medicine,  London,  1880,  p.  165. 

*  Gundlach  und  Strecker,  *  Untersuohung  der  SchweinegaUe.*  Liebig's  Aniialen, 
Vol  Lxn.  (1847),  p.  205—282. 

'  Strecker,  *Beoba6htnngen  liber  die  Galle  versohiedener  Thiere. '  Annalen,  Vol.  lxz. 
a849),  p.  149-^197. 

*  From  vf,  pig,  and  x^Mi  bile. 
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the  alcoholic  solution  possessing  a  bitter  taste.  The  alkaline  salts  are 
soluble  in  water ;  the  salts  which  it  forms  with  the  alkaline  earths  and  the 
heavy  metals  are  insoluble  in  water  but,  for  the  most  part,  are  soluble  in 
alcohol.  The  alkaline  hjoglykocholates  are  almost  completely  precipitated 
when  their  solutions  are  saturated  with  NaOl,  NH4CI  and  by  alkaline 
sulphates. 

When  boiled  with  alkalies  or  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  hyoglykocholic  add 
splits  up  into  glycocoll  and  hyocholalic  acid  Os5H4o04^ 

According  to  Jolin^,  pig's  bile  contains,  in  addition  to  Strecker's  acid,  a 
second  one,  also  amorphous,  to  which  the  name  of  )3-hyoglykocholic  add 
has  been  assigned. 

TaurochoUc  add,  CmH^NSOj. 

This  acid  occurs,  though  in  smaller  quantities  than  glykocholic 
acid,  in  the  bile  of  the  ox,  the  sheep  and  other  herbivorous  animals. 
It  is  the  sole  bile  acid  present  in  the  bile  of  the  dog ;  in  that  of  man 
it  is  occasionally  absent  (Jacobsen),  and,  if  present,  its  amount  is 
subject  to  great  fluctuations.  It  occurs  in  the  bile  in  combination 
with  sodium. 

Modes  of  pre-  1.    By  Pldttner'a  process  from  the  bile  of  the  dog. 

paration.  Strecker  found  that  when  the  bile  of  the  dog  is  sub- 

jected to  the  process,  which,  when  applied  to  the  bile  of  the  ox 
yields  the  so-called  crystallised  bile,  it  likewise  furnishes  a  crystalline 
precipitate  which,  he  surmised,  consisted  of  an  alkaline  taurocholate. 

Hoppe-Seyler"  not  only  confirmed  the  observation  but,  by  de- 
composing the  salt  precipitated  by  ether  from  the  alcoholic  extract 
of  dog's  bile,  obtained  taurine  and  cholalic  acid  and  further  proved 
that  the  specific  rotation  of  the  taurocholic  acid  of  the  dog  agreed 
with  that  of  the  acid  in  ox  bile.  J.  Parke',  working  under  Hoppe- 
Seyler's  direction  in  Tubingen,  repeated  these  obseiTations.  The 
crystalline  ethereal  precipitate  of  dog*s  bile  was  dissolved  in  water, 
precipitated  with  lead  acetate  and  a  little  ammonia;  the  precipitate 
was  well  washed,  then  boiled  with  absolute  alcohol,  the  alcoholic 
solution  filtered  hot,  the  filtrate  treated  with  HaS  as  long  as  a 
precipitate  of  FbS  separated,  again  filtered,  the  filtrate  concentrated 
at  a  moderate  temperature  and  then  precipitated  by  a  great  excess 
of  ether.  The  syrupy  precipitate  consisting  of  free  taurocholic  acid, 
after  some  time,  became  converted  in  great  part  into  needle-shaped 
crystals  possessing  a  silky  lustre ;  even  after  the  prolonged  action 
of  ether,  a  portion  of  the  precipitate  refused  to  crystallise;  on  the 
addition,  however,  of  a  drop  or  two  of  alcohol,  the  whole  crystallised. 

1  S.  Jolin,  'Ueber  die  Saaren  der  Sohweinegalle.*  Zeitschrift  /.  pky$iol,  Chem.f 
Vol.  zi.  (1887),  p.  417:  Vol.  zn.  (1888),  p.  512,  and  Vol.  ziii.  (1889),  p.  205. 

3  Hoppe-Seyler,  Joum.f,  praku  Chemie^  Vol.  Lzzzni.  (1868),  p.  88. 

>  J.  Parke,  '  Ueber  die  Taurooholsiiure.'  Med»  Chemitch.  UrUermekungen  out  dem 
Lab,  fur  angewandU  Chemie  zu  Tubingen^  heraasgegeben  von  Dr  F.  O.  Hoppe-Seyler. 
Eratea  Heft.    Berlin,  1866.     See  pp.  160  and  161. 
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2.  From  ox  bile  by  predpitdtion  with  basic  lead  acetate.  Having 
by  means  of  neutral  lead  acetate  precipitated  the  whole  glykocholic 
acid  (see  page  295)  a  further  addition  of  solution  of  lead  acetate  and 
of  ammonia  causes  the  precipitation  of  lead  taurocholate. 

This  precipitate  is  treated  exactly  as  was  directed  in  the  case  of 
the  corresponding  salt  of  glykocholic  acid.  The  acid  obtained  in  this 
way  is,  however,  amorphous. 

Riyaiisaiand  Taurocholic  acid  can,  as  has  already  been  stated, 

ehflmioai  ino-  be  obtained  in  a  crystalline  condition,  though  with 
J^*^**-  much  greater  difficulty  than   glykocholic  acid,     The 

needle-shaped  crystals  rapidly  deliquesce  in  air;  they  are  readily 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  the  solutions  having  a  strongly  acid 
reaction.  On  evaporating  the  aqueous  solution  to  dryness  it  under- 
goes decomposition.  Solutions  of  taurocholic  acid  possess  a  bitter- 
sweet taste.  Both  aqueous  and  alcoholic  solutions  are  dextrogyrous, 
the  rotatory  power  of  the  latter  being  greater  than  that  of  the  former. 

Sp.  Rot.  (a)D  of  taurocholic  acid  in  alcoh.  sol.  =  +  25°*0^ 

The  alkaline  salts  of  taurocholic  acid  are  neutral,  possess  a  taste 
which  is  first  of  all  sweet  and  then  bitter,  are  hygroscopic,  readily 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  Their  aqueous  solutions  foam  like 
solutions  of  soap.  Solutions  in  absolute  alcohol  are  precipitated  by 
a  large  excess  of  ether.  The  solutions  of  the  alkaline  salts  are 
more  stable  than  the  free  acid,  so  that  they  can  be  evaporated  to 
dryness  without  undergoing  decomposition.  When  acetic  or  any 
mineral  acid,  is  added  to  the  solution  of  a  pure  taurocholate,  neither 
turbidity  nor  precipitation  follows.  Solutions  of  alkaline  tauro- 
cholate dissolve  and  emulsify  small  quantities  of  neutral  fats ;  they 
possess  the  property,  which  is  probably  of  great  physiological  import- 
ance, of  holding  small  quantities  of  cholesterin  in  solution. 

Aqueous  solution  of  taurocholic  acid,  or  solutions  of  the  alkaline 
salts  of  taurocholic  acid  if  acidified  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid 
completely  precipitate  solutions  of  albumin,  of  acid  albumin  and  of 
parapeptone  (antialbumat).  Solutions  of  albumoses  and  of  peptones, 
on  the  other  hand,  throw  down  the  acid  itself  in  the  form  of  a  milky 
precipitate". 

Potassium  taurocholate  CaBH44KNSO^  is  in  many  fishes  the  only 
taurocholate  present  (Strecker). 

Sodium  taurocholate  C88H44NaNSOy,  of  which  the  properties  have 
already  been  described,  has  in  alcoholic  solution  a  specific  rotation 
(a)D  =  +  24-5  (Hoppe-Seyler). 

Froducto  of  Taurocholic  acid  and  its  salts  are  much  more 
daoompoflition.  unstable  than  glykocholic  acid  and  its  salts.  When 
heated  with  alkalies  or  with  acids,  it  yields,  therefore,  much  more 
readily  the  primary  products  of  decomposition  or  derivatives  of  these. 

1  Parke,  op.  eiu  p.  161. 

^  B.  Maly  n.  F.  Emich,  *  Ueber  das  Yerhalten  der  GaUensauren  za  Eiweiss  and 
Peptonen,  Ac'    Monat.f.  Chemie,  Vol.  4,  1883,  pp.  89—120. 
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Boiling  with  saturated  barjrta  water  or  still  better  heating  in  a 
sealed  tube  with  the  same  reagent,  at  the  temperature  of  boiling 
water,  causes  taurocholic  acid  to  split  up  into  taurine  and  cholalic 
acid,  thus : — 


C„H«NS07  +  H,0  =  C^H^O,  +  CH^NSQ 

Taarocholio  add.  Cholalio  aoid.        Taurine. 


s* 


When  exposed  to  the  air,  as  well  as  in  the  alimentary  canal, 
under  the  influence  of  putrefactive  organisms,  a  similar  decomposition 
occurs. 

Raoognltioii  Like    glykocholic    acid,   taurocholic    acid   exhibits 

cif  taurodioiio    Pettenkofer's  reaction. 

*^^  In  a  mixture  of  bile  acids  both  the  presence  and  the 

amount  of  taurocholic  acid  are  determined  by  fusing  with  a  mixture 
of  sodium  carbonate  and  saltpetre  and  determining  the  presence 
and  the  amount  of  the  sulphuric  formed. 

Hyotaurocholic  dcid,  Cj7H45NSOe. 

This  acid,  which  was  formerly  known  as  hyocholeic  acid  (Strecker), 
is  the  sulphur-containing  acid  of  pig's  bile.  It  has  not  hitherto  been 
obtained  in  a  pure  condition.  When  boiled  with  alkalies  or  dilute  acids 
it  yields  as  products  of  decomposition  taurine  and  hjocholalic  acid,  C^H^O^ 
<see  p.  307). 

Chenotaurocholic  add,  CajH^NSOa  (?). 

This  acid,  which  is  present  in  the  bile  of  the  goose  \  was  first  inves- 
tigated by  Heintz  and  Wislicenus'  and  then  by  Otto'.  It  exists  in  the 
bile  as  a  sodium  salt.  It  is  separated  by  the  method  which,  with  ox  bile, 
yields  Plattner's  crystallised  bile ;  the  ether  precipitate  is  however,  in  the 
case  of  the  bile  of  the  goose,  at  first,  amorphous.  It  is  washed  with  a 
concentrated  solution  of  sodium  sulphate,  dried,  dissolved  in  absolute 
alcohol,  and  the  clear  filtered  solution  is  precipitated  by  means  of  ether 
(which  contains  water).  In  the  course  of  time  small  rhombic  tables  of 
sodium  chenotaurocholate  separate,  which  when  dried  at  140°  C.  have  the 
composition  OggH^gNaNSOs. 

The  salt  is  dissolved  in  water,  the  solution  precipitated  with  basic  lead 
acetate,  the  precipitate  suspended  in  alcohol,  decomposed  by  means  of 
HjS  and  filtered.  The  filtrate  on  evaporation  leaves  the  acid  as  an  amor- 
phous residue,  soluble  both  in  water  and  alcohol. 

When  boiled  with  barium  hydrate,  chenotaurocholic  acid  yields  taurine 
and  chenocholalic  acid,  0^13.^0^. 

1  Hence  the  name  [xn^,  6  and  tJ,  gander,  goose). 

*  Heintz  u.  Wislioenus,  Pogg.  Ann, ,  Vol.  cviii.  p.  547. 

*  Otto,  ZeiUeh.f,  Chemie,  1868,  p.  633. 
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Sect.  6.     The  Acids  resulting  from  the  Decomposition  of 

THE  Conjugated  Bile  Acids. 

1.     Cholalic  Add,  C„H^Og.     Syn.:  Cholic  Add, 

This  acid  is  not  a  constituent  of  fresh  bile  ;  it  is  found,  however, 
in  decomposed  bile,  and,  in  minute  quantities,  in  the  contents  of  the 
small  and  large  intestine  and  in  the  faeces.  As  has  already  been  said, 
it  is  chiefly  known  as  the  product  of  the  decomposition  of  the  normal 
bile  acids  by  alkalies  or  acids. 

Hodas  of  In  the   preparation  of  cholalic   acid,  alkalies  are 

pinsMratflon.  preferable  to  acids,  inasmuch  as  with  the  former  the 
process  of  decomposition  of  the  bile  acids  is  better  under  control. 
When  acids  are  employed,  cholonic  acid,  an  anhydride  of  glyko- 
cholic  acid,  is  apt  to  be  formed  (see  p.  297),  and  at  a  later  stage 
dyslysin,  an  anhydride  of  cholalic  acid. 

1.  By  the  Action  of  Caustic  Baryta  on  ox  bile^.  500  c.c.  of 
bile  are  treated  with  75  grms.  of  barium  hydrate  and  the  mixture 
boiled  for  24  hours,  on  a  sand  bath,  in  a  flask  furnished  with  an 
inverted  condenser  (see  Fig.  20,  p.  309).  The  liquid  is  allowed  to 
cool  and  filtered.  Concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  is  then  added, 
which  decomposes  the  barium  cholalate  and  throws  down  impure 
cholalic  acid.  The  precipitate  is  thoroughly  kneaded  in  water,  and  is 
dissolved  in  solution  of  caustic  soda  ;  it  is  then  mixed  with  30  grms. 
of  pure  animal  charcoal  with  which  it  should  remain  in  contact  for 
some  days ;  the  liquid  is  filtered,  again  precipitated  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  thoroughly  washed  with  water  and  dissolved  in  the  smallest 
possible  quantity  of  hot  alcohol.  The  alcoholic  solution  is  treated 
with  water  until  turbidity  appears.  On  the  liquid  being  cooled, 
cholalic  acid  separates  in  the  form  of  hard  transparent  tetrahedra 
and  in  clumps  of  radiating  needles. 

2.  By  Boiling  Ox  Bile  vnth  Caustic  Soda\  Ox  bile  is  mixed 
with  one-fifth  its  weight  of  a  30  per  cent,  solution  of  sodium  hydrate 
and  is  boiled  for  24  hours,  as  in  process  1.  The  liquid  is  then 
saturated  with  CO,  and  evaporated  almost  to  dryness ;  the  residue 
is  extracted  with  strong  alcohol,  which  dissolves  the  sodium  salts 
of  cholalic  acid  as  well  as  those  of  choleic  and  stearic  acids.  The 
solution  is  then  diluted  with  water  until  the  quantity  of  alcohol  in 
it  does  not  exceed  20  per  cent.,  and  a  dilute  solution  of  barium 
chloride  is  added  so  long  as  a  precipitate  occurs,  which  is  then 
separated  by  filtration.  The  filtrate  should  yield  no  further  pre- 
cipitate with  barium  chloride  ;  to  it  is  then  added  hydrochloric  acid 
which  precipitates  the  cholalic  acid.     The  fluid  with  the  precipitate 

1  F.  Mylias,  'Notiz  iiber  die  Darstellang  und  Zasammensetznng  der  Gholsanre.' 
Zeitschriftf.  physiol,  Chem.,  Vol.  zn.  p.  262. 
^  M7U118,  op.  eit. 
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is  set  aside,  when  it  becomes  crystalline ;  it  is  purified  by  being 
recrystallised  from  its  solution  in  ethyl  alcohol,  and  finally  from  its 
solution  in  methyl  alcohol. 

Pbyilealaxid  Cholalic  acid   may  be  obtained  in  the  crystalline 

ohonicai  pro-  form,  either  anhydrous  or  with  one  molecule  of  water 
perties,  Qf  crystallisation. 

From  its  solutions  in  ethyl  alcohol  it  separates  in  the  form  of 
colourless,  transparent  tetrahedra  or  octahedra,  having  the  com- 
position C^H^Og  +  CjHO.  Analogous  crystalline  compounds  with 
methyl  and  allyl  alcohols  respectively  are  obtained  when  it  is 
crystallised  from  solutions  in  these  bodies.  It  also  forms  compounds 
with  the  volatile  oils  of  mustard. 


Fia.  19.     Cholalio  Acid. 

Cholalic  acid  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water  requiring 
4000  times  its  weight  for  solution.  It  is  soluble  in  750  parts  of 
boiling  water ;  the  acid  which  separates  from  the  solution  on  cooling 
is  anhydrous  and  occurs  in  microscopic  crystals^  From  solutions  in 
dilute  acetic  acid,  cholalic  acid  separates  in  rhombic  plates  containing 
one  molecule  of  water  of  crystallisation.  The  water  of  crystallisation 
is  expelled  by  long  continued  heating  at  100° — 120°  C.  The  water- 
free  acid  melts  at  195°  C.  Cholalic  acid  is  very  sparingly  soluble 
in  ether;  1000  parts  of  70  per  cent,  alcohol  dissolve  48  parts  of  the 
acid.     It  is  somewhat  soluble  in  glycerin  and  in  almond  oil. 

Solutions  of  cholalic  acid  possess  the  bitter-sweet  taste  which 
characterises  the  conjugated  bile  acids.  Cholalic  acid  in  the  free 
condition,  as  well  as  in  combination  with  bases,  is  dextrogyrous. 

Cholalic  acid  forms  crystalline  salts  with  the  alkaline  metals, 
which  are  readily  soluble  in  water  but  less  so  in  alcohoL  From  a 
watery  solution  \vhich  is  not  too  dilute  they  are  precipitated  in 
a  crystalline  form  by  the  addition  of  ether.  The  sodium  salt, 
C^HpNaOg,  has  the  specific  rotation  (a)D  =  -h  31°'4.  The  barium  salt 
(U^B^O  j,Sa  crystallises  in  silky  needles,  and  is  soluble  in  30  parts 
of  cold  and  23  parts  of  boiling  water ;  it  is  still  more  soluble  in 
alcohol.     The  ready  solubility  of  barium  cholalate  is  taken  advantage 
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of  in  separating  it  from  the  higher  members  of  the  fatty  acid  series. 
The  lead  and  silver  salts  are  insoluble  in  water  but  soluble  in  hot 
alcohol 

VyUns's  Iodine  Cholalic  add  forms  with  iodine  a  remarkable  com- 
^mpooDd.  pound,  which  furnishes  us  with  a  reaction  by  which  we 
can  distinguish  it  from  the  conjugated  bile  acids,  as  well  as  from 
other  acids  closely  connected  with  cholalic  acids,  as  choleic  acid  and 
hyocholalic  acid. 

0*02  grm.  of  crystallised  cholalic  acid  dissolved  in  0*5  grm.  of 
alcohol  is  treated  with  one-tenth  of  a  c.c.  of  decinormal  solution  of 
iodine,  and  water  is  then  very  gradually  added  to  the  solution. 
The  liquid,  which  was  at  first  brown,  becomes  pervaded  by  a  magma 
of  microscopic  needles  which  by  reflected  lignt  exhibit  a  metallic 
lustre,  and  by  transmitted  light  appear  of  a  blue  colour.  This 
compound,  like  the  compound  of  starch  with  iodine,  is  dissociated 
with  remarkable  facility  by  heat,  and  the  addition  of  water  suffices 
to  break  it  up  into  iodine  and  cholalic  acid. 

Bmpirioal  Considerable  difference  of  opinion  has  existed  as  to 

fomniiaof  the  empirical  formula  of  cholalic  acid.     Latschinoff^ 

dioUiie  add.  maintained  that  the  formula  of  the  acid  should  be 
C^H^O^  instead  of  C^H^O^,  the  formula  based  on  Strecker's 
researches.  Mylius',  however,  from  his  own  very  elaborate  and 
conclusive  researches,  as  well  as  from  the  analyses  of  cholalic  acid 
made  by  Strecker  and  by  Schotten'  conclusively  establishes  that  the 
empirical  formula  C^H^Oj  agrees  much  better  with  experimental 
facts  than  the  formula  proposed  by  Latschinoff. 

Aetto&ofccr-  1.     Dehydrocholcdic  aoid^  CJ^B^O^.     By  the  action 

**^  ^**^^*!^  ^^  *  ^^  P®^  cent,  solution  of  chromic  acid  on  a  10 — 
^Sio  aeid^  15  p.a  solution  of  cholalic  acid  in  glacial  acetic  acid, 

at  ordinary  temperatures,  Hammarsten^  obtained  the 
acid  to  which  he  assigned  the  name  dehydrocholalic  acid ;  this  acid 
crystallises  from  alcohol  in  the  form  of  needles.  It  does  not  give 
Pettenkofer's  reaction.  Its  alkaline  salts  dissolved  in  alcohol  are 
precipitated  by  the  addition  of  ether  and  furnish  a  crystallisation 
resembling  Plattner's  crystallised  bile. 

The  sodium  salt  in  aqueous  solution  has  a  specific  rotation 

(a)D  =  +  27°-64. 

1  P.  Latschinoff,  '  Ueber  die  Gallensauren.'  Ber.  d,  d.  ehem,  Oetellsch,t  Vol.  zx. 
<1887),  1043 — 1053 ;  '  Ueber  die  empirische  Fonnel  der  Cholsaore. '  Ibid.  Vol.  xx.  p. 
3274. 

«  F.  MyliuB,  *  Ueber  die  Cholsaure.*    IHd.  Vol.  xx.  1968  et  seq. 

*  G.  Schotten,  '  Zar  EenntnisB  der  Gallensaaren/  ZeiUehrift  /.  physioL  ChemiCt 
VoL  X.  (1886),  pp.  175—217.     Refer  to  •  II.  Taurooholsaure,'  pp.  190  and  191. 

^  O.  Hammarsten,  *  Ueber  Dehydrocholalsaure  ein  neues  Oxydationsprodnct  der 
Oholalsanre.'  Nova  Acta  Reg.  Soc.  Scient.  Upsal.,  Serie  in.  1881.  A  full  abstract  of 
the  paper  by  its  author  appeared  in  Maly's  Jahresberichtt  Vol.  xi.  (1882),  pp.  318 — 315. 

G.  20 
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2.  Bilic  Acid,  CmHmOs.  By  the  action  of  potassium  dichro- 
mate  and  sulphuric  acid  on  cholalic  acid  Cl^ve^  obtained  bilic  acid 
— ^an  acid  which  is  devoid  of  bitter  taste,  which  does  not  exhibit 
Pettenkofer^s  reaction,  which  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water  but  readily 
soluble  in  alcohol,  and  separates  from  its  alcoholic  solutions  in 
crystals  belonging  to  the  rhombic  system.  Its  specific  rotation 
(a)j  =  +  47H. 

Btmotnrai  According  to  Mylius  cholalic  acid  may  be  repre* 

fonniiu       of   sented  by  the  formula, 

■"  (CHOH 

C«H^  \  (CH,OH), 
( COOH. 

add  and  uuo    ipj^jg  formula  does  not  attempt  to  explain  the  structure 

of  the  nucleus  of  cholacic  acid,  but  to  indicate  that 
cholalic  acid  is  a  monobasic  acid  in  which  are  two  primary 
alcohol  groups  and  one  secondary  alcohol  group.  The  hypothetical 
relation  according  to  Mylius'  between  cholalic  acid  and  its  derivatives 
is  exhibited  in  the  tnree  subjoined  structural  formulae  (Mylius^ 
slightly  modified  by  Neumeister*) : 


fth^if^iirt  aold 
and  Its  T«la- 
tlon  to  dehy- 
droOholallc 


Cholalio  aoid. 

Dehydrooholalio  add. 

Bilio  aoid. 

CMH40O5 

Ca4H,405 

COOH 

COOH 


CH,OH 


C»Hn 


CH,OH 


CHOH 


0 

CwHa  I 
C 


COOH 


H 


COOH 


O 


H 
O 


CO 


C1A.COOH 

do 


CO 


sesoxyeiMUr  From  bile  which  had  been  decomposed  by  the 
^et^t^^tb  *<'*^*'°  •'^  putrefactive  bacteria,  Mylius'  separated,  in 
ndnetum  of  ^^ditioQ  to  cholalic  acid,  an  acid  with  the  composition 
duAalie  mOA.     C^B-nOt,  to  which  he  assigned  the  name  desoxy cholalic 

acid,  indicating  that  it  differs  from  cholalic  acid  in 
containing  less  oxygen.  He  also  obtained  this  acid  by  causing 
sodium  cholalate  to  digest  for  some  days  at  about  40°  C.  with  decom- 
posing pancreas. 

>  P.  T.  Cldve,  'Bar  les  prodnits  d'ozjdation  de  I'acide  oholaliqae.'  BvlL  Soe. 
Ckimique,  Vol.  zzzv.  878—879,  429 — 138.  Abstracted  in  Haifa  Jahrubericht,  Vol.  n. 
(1682),  p.  816.    The  Author  has  not  seen  the  original. 

*  Mylins,  ' Ueber  die  ChoUanie.'   Ber.  d.  d.  ehem.  QeuVUeh.  Vol.  xz.  p.  19C8  «( leq. 

*  Menmeister,  Lehrbueh  der  pkysiologitchea  Chemie,  Erster  Theil,  1898,  see  p.  162. 

*  Mylins,  '  Ueber  die  Cholsiiuie.' 
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This  acid  possesses  a  pure  bitter  taste,  devoid  of  the  sweet  taste 
which  is  characteristic  of  cholalic  acid  and  the  conjugative  bile  acids. 
It  is  much  more  readily  soluble  in  cold  alcohol  than  cholalic  acid. 
On  spontaneous  evaporation  of  the  alcoholic  solution  a  syrupy  residue 
is  obtained  which  slowly  crystallises.  The  acid  melts  at  temperatures 
between  160°  and  ITO"".  Its  alkaline  salts  are  readily  soluble  in 
water  but  possess  a  character  which  distinguishes  them  from  the 
alkaline  cholalates,  viz.  they  are  precipitated  from  their  solutions  in 
an  oily  form  by  the  addition  of  10  per  cent,  solutions  of  sodium 
hydrate.  The  barium  salt  of  this  acid  dissolved  in  very  weak 
solutions  of  ammonia  is  precipitated  in  the  cold  by  barium  chloride. 

Dyslyain^  C^HmO,. 

Anhydrides  of  Cholalic  Add,  When  bile,  or  one  of  the  bile 
acids  (preferably  cholalic  acid),  is  subjected  to  long  continued  boiling 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  or  when  cholalic  acid  is  heated  to  300*^0. 
(Strecker*),  or  according  to  Hoppe-Seyler*  only  to  200®  C,  a  dark, 
resinous  body  is  obtained,  which  is  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  dilute 
acids  and  alkalies,  but  which  is  sparingly  soluble  in  ether  and  soluble 
in  aqueous  solutions  of  cholalic  acid  and  its  alkaline  salts.  This 
body  which  received  its  name  from  Berzelius,  who  first  obtained  it 
in  an  impure  condition,  atid  was  first  investigated  by  Strecker,  is 
djralysin  and  has  the  composition  CmH^O,.  The  body  is  obviously 
an  anhydride  of  cholalic  acid,  from  which  it  differs  by  containing  two 
molecules  less  of  water,  and  into  which  it  can  be  reconverted  by 
boiline  for  an  hour  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassium  hydrate, 
when  it  passes  into  solution ;  this  reconversion  also  occurs  on  fusion 
with  potassium  hydrate.  From  the  potassium  cholalate,  thus  re- 
generated, pure  cholalic  acid  can  be  obtained. 

Choloidic  Acid  C^TL^fi^  f?  By  this  Dame  has  been  described  and 
analysed  by  seveml  chemists*  a  substance  obtained  by  the  action  of  acids 
OQ  cholalic  acid,  of  which  the  composition  nearly  agrees  with  the  formula 
CmH,0O4,  presumably  an  anhydride  of  cholalic  acid,  differing  from  it  by 
containing  one  molecule  less  of  water,  whilst,  as  we  have  seen,  dyslysin 
contains  two  molecules  less.  Hoppe-Seyler*  has  shewn  that  it  is  impos- 
sible, by  the  means  which  were  employed  to  separate  it,  to  obtain  a  pure 
substance,  and  he  has  shewn  that  choloidic  acid  is  a  mixture  of  dyslysin 
and  cholalic  acid,  and  that  the  choloidates  are  cholalates  mixed  with 
dyslysin.  Probably,  however,  as  Hoppe-Seyler  points  out,  such  an  anhy- 
dride as  choloidic  acid  (CmH„04)  actually  exists,  though  no  proof  of  the 
fact  has  hitherto  been  furnished. 

Hyocholalic  Add,  C^H^^O^. 

Is  obtained   by  decomposing  hyoglycocholic  acid  by  boiling  it  with 
barium  hydrate.     It  has  been  obtained  in  the  form  of  warty,  crystalline 

^  From  di/f  and  X^trit ;  bo  called  becanBe  of  its  insolnbility  in  water  and  alcohol. 

*  Strecker,  Arnialetty  YoL  Lxvn.  (184S),  p.  1  et  $eq. 

*  Hoppe-^syler  quoted  by  Maly,  Hermann's  Handbuch,  Vol.  v.  ix.  p.  189. 
«  Hoppe-Scyler,  Physiologische  Chemie,  p.  291. 

20—2 
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masses,  which  are  readily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  but  not  in  water. 
It  exhibits  Pettenkofer's  reaction.  When  boiled  with  hydrochloric  acid 
it  yields  an  anhydride,  hyodyslysin  CsgHssO,. 

Chenocholalic  Acid,  C„H^O^. 

Is  obtained  by  decomposing  taurochenocholic  acid  by  boiling  with 
barium  hydrate.  The  acid  occurs  usually  in  a  resinous  form,  but  has  been 
obtained  in  crystals  by  adding  water  to  the  alcoholic  solution,  the  crystal- 
lisation taking  place  after  a  long  period. 

Chenocholic  acid  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  readily  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether.  Its  barium  salt  (C27H4,04),Ba  is  insoluble  in  water.  Cheno- 
cholalic acid  exhibits  Pettenkofer's  reaction'. 

Fellic  Acid  f  f 

According  to  Schotten',  there  is  obtained  by  the  decomposition  of  the 
bile  acids  of  man,  in  addition  to  cholalic  acid,  an  acid  to  which  he  assigns 
the  formula  CJtl^O^, 

Choleic  Add,  C„H,,0,.?.? 

According  to  Latschinoff",  when  the  bile  acids  of  the  ox  are  decom- 
posed, in  addition  to  normal  cholalic  acid,  there  is  obtained  an  acid  to 
which  he  has  assigned  the  above  name  and  formula,  and  the  barium  salt 
of  which  is  insoluble.  Further  and  independent  researches  are  needed  in 
oixier  to  prove  whether  this  acid  is  not  a  secondary  product  and  whether 
the  above  formula  correctly  represents  its  composition. 


Sect.  7.    The  Amido-acids  which  result  from  the  decompo- 
sition   OF    THE    conjugated    BiLE    ACIDS:     GlYCOCINE    AND 

Taurine. 

Glycodne*  (CANOj). 
{Amido-ouietic  acid  CH2(NH2)COOH.) 

Occuirenoe  Glycocine  has  only  been  found  uncombined  (0*4 — 

0'7  per  cent.)  in  the  muscular  tissue  of  Pecten  irradians 

(Chittenden)*.     It   is  obtained   as  a  primary  product   of  the  de- 

^  Consult  on  Chenocholalic  acid,  Heintz  n.  Wislioenus,  Poggend.  Annalen,  YoL 
cvra.  p.  647.     Otto,  Zeitschrift  /.  ChemU,  1868,  p.  635. 

*  Schotten,  *Zur  Kenntniss  der  Gallensauren.*  ZeiUehrift  /.  physiol  ChemU, 
Vol.  X.  (1886),  p.  175,  and  *  Ueber  die  Bauren  der  menschUchen  Galle.'  Ibid.  Vol.  zi. 
(1887),  p.  268. 

'  P.  Latschinofif,  *  Ueber  eine  der  Cholsaure  analoge  neue  Saare.*  Ber.  d.  d, 
chem.  OeselUch,  Vol.  xviii.  (1886),  p.  3039:  Vol.  xix.  (1886),  p.  1140:  Vol.  xx.  (1887), 
p.  1043. 

*  Originally  glycocoll  (yXvK^s,  sweet,  and  xoXKa,  glue),  from  the  fact  of  its  being  a 
sweet  body  obtained  by  the  decomposition  of  gelatine  (or  glue). 

A  Chittenden, ''  Contributions  from  the  Sheffield  Laboratory  of  Tale  College,"  No.  36. 
From  the  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Art^  Vol.  x.  July  1875.  The  Author  has 
not  seen  the  original  paper,  of  which  a  long  abstract  appeared  in  Maly's  Jahresbericht, 
Vol.  V.  p.  204  et  $eq. 
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composition,  by  acids  and  alkalies,  of  glykocfaolic  acid,  of  hyoglyco- 
cholic  acid  and  of  hippuric  acid.  It  is  also  one  of  the  products  of 
decomposition  obtained  when  ^latine  is  subjected  to  long  boiling 
with  barium  hydrate,  or  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  as  well  as  when 
it  undergoes  digestion  by  trypsin.  It  is  also  yielded  when  fibroin 
(one  of  the  constituents  of  silk)  is  subjected  to  Schiitzonbei^r's 
process,  and  when  spongin  is  boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

M«bK  n*  ^'    ^'''"^  glykocholic  acid.    Pure  glykocholic  acid 

^^^^j^  is  added  to  a  saturated  solution  of  baiium  hydrate 
and  the  mixture  boiled  in  a  llask  with  an  inverted 
condenser  for  eight  hours  (see  fig.  20).  The  liquid  having  been 
allowed  to  cool,  sulphiiric  acid  is  added  to  it ;  this  precipitates  both 
cholalic  acid  and  barium.  The  filtrate  containing  an  excess  of 
sulphuric  acid  is  heated  with  pure  barium  carbonate,  and  -  then 
filtered.     The  filtrate  is  concentrated  and  set  aside  to  ciystallize. 


FlQ.  30.       Fl.iBK,  PUOKD    ON    UND    BITH,  AND    TTITED    WITS 

2.  From  hippuric  acid.  Glycocine  b  most  economically  as  well 
as  most  readily  obtained  by  decomposing  bippuric  acid  (benzoyl- 
amido-acetic  acid),  by  boiling  it  with  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acids. 
'i'he  reaction  which  occurs  is  represented  by  the  following  equation : 

C.H,.CO.NH.CH,.COOH  +  H,0  =  CA.COOH  +  CH..NH,.COOH 
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The  decomposition  should  be  effected  in  the  apparatus  shewn  in 
fig.  20.  One  part  of  hippuric  acid  is  boiled  in  it  for  10 — 12  hours 
with  four  times  its  weight  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (1  of  acid  to  6  of 
water,  by  weight).  At  the  end  of  this  time,  the  contents  of  the 
flask  are  poured,  imth  caution}^  into  a  capsule,  allowed  to  settle  for 
24  hours,  and  then  filtered.  The  benzoic  acid,  which  has  separated 
out,  is  washed  with  cold  water,  the  filtrate  is  concentrated  by 
evaporation,  and  shaken  with  ether,  so  as  to  free  it  from  all  traces  of 
benzoic  acid;  the  acid  solution  is  then  largely  diluted  and  exactly 
neutralised  by  means  of  barium  hydrate  (or  by  heating  with  barium 
carbonate).  The  precipitate  is  allowed  to  settle,  washed  by  de- 
can  tation  with  boiling  water,  the  filtrate  concentrated  by  evaporation; 
in  the  event  of  an  excess  of  barium  hydrate  having  been  added,  CO 
is  passed  through  it,  the  liquid  boiled  and  then  filtered  and 
concentrated  until  crystals  commence  to  form  on  the  surfistce. 
The  liquid  is  then  set  aside  to  crystallise  during  24  hours;  the 
mother  liquid  is  separated  from  the  crystals  and  again  concentrated, 
the  process  being  repeated  so  long  as  crystals  continue  to  separate. 
The  glycocine  thus  obtained  is  purified  by  being  recrystallised  from 
water". 

thMia  of         Glycocine  may  be  synthetically  obtained  by  various 
fiyoooine.  methods.     The   most   interesting  is   perhaps  by  the 

action  of  ammonia  on  bromacetic  acid  or  on  chloracetic 
acid,  the  reactions  being  shewn  in  the  following  equations : — 

(1)  CH,.Br.COOH  +  NH,  =  CH,.NH,.COOH  +  HB, 

(2)  CH,.C1.C00H  +  2NH,  =  CH,.NH,.COOH  +  NH^OL 

Pbyiioaiaiid  Glycocine  occurs  in  fine,  hard,  colourless,  crystals, 

ti^iMi  pro-    unaltered  by  exposure  to  air,  and  which  present  the 

form  either  of  rhombohedra  or  of  four-sided  prisms. 


Fia.  21.     Glycocine. 

^  Caation  is  needed  to  avoid  sporting,  as  when  the  hot  liquid  is  poozed  into  the 
capsule,  the  benzoic  acid  which  had  been  in  a  melted  (oily)  ooncUtion  suadenly  solidifies, 
and  violent  ebullition  ensues. 

'  The  description  of  this  process  is  taken  almost  verbatim  from  Dreohsel's  AnUi- 
tung  Mur  Dantellung  physiologiseh-chemischer  Praeparate^  p.  9. 
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Glycocine  possesses  a  sweet  taste;  it  is  soluble  in  4*3  parts  of 
water,  very  slightly  soluble  in  spirits  of  wine  and  insoluble  in  cold 
absolute  alcohol  and  ether:  it  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  boiling 
alcohol.  Its  solutions  possess  an  acid  reaction.  When  heated  to 
232^ — 236®C.  glycocine  becomes  brown,  evolves  gas  bubbles  and  melts. 
A  solution  of  glycocine  is  coloured  red  by  ferric  chloride. 

OoimpanndB  Glycocine  forms  compounds  with  acids,  with  bases, 

of  giyoooiiM.       and  with  neutral  salts. 

1.  When  a  solution  of  glycocine  is  treated  with  an  excess  of 
of  HCl  and  evaporated  on  the  water  bath,  it  yields  crystals  of  the 
hydrochlorate  having  the  composition  CHjNH,COOH,  HCl,  which 
are  readily  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol. 

2.  Boiling  solutions  of  glycocine  dissolve  freshly  precipitated 
cupric  hydrate,  and  deposit  on  cooling  dark  blue  needles,  which 
are  insoluble  in  alcohol,  and  soluble  with  difficulty  in  cold  water, 
and  which  have  the  composition  represented  by  the  formula 
<CH^NH2)C00)jCu  H-  H,0.  Similarly,  by  substituting  silver  oxide 
for  cupric  hydrate,  there  is  formed  the  compound  having  the  com- 
position CHi(NH,)COOAg. 

3.  Glycocine  forms  crystalline  compounds  with  chlorides,  nitrates 
and  sulphates.  The  following  are  examples: — CHa(NH,)COOH, 
AgNO,:   2  (CH^NH,)COOH),  BaCl,. 

Methods  of  Having  separated  glycocine,  it  is  recognised  by  its 
idtntiflcatioB.  crystalline  form,  its  great  solubility  in  water,  its 
insolubility  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  the  solubility  of  its  crystalline 
hydrochlorate  in  alcohol.  Further,  if  the  quantity  of  the  body  be 
sufficient,  its  taste,  the  reaction  which  it  exhibits  with  ferric  chloride, 
the  formation  of  its  Cu  compound,  and  its  decomposition  by  nitrous 
acid,  with  evolution  of  N  (see  general  reactions  of  amido-acids,  p.  231) 
will  furnish  confirmatory  evidence. 

Tawrine,  C,H,NSO, 
(fi'Amido-ethAfl'Sulphonic  addy  HjN.CHj.CHa.SOa.OH). 

Q^^„^^,^^  Since  taurine  was  obtained  a^  one  of  the  primary 

products  of  the  decomposition  of  taurocholic  acid,  under 
the  influence  of  acids  and  alkalies,  it  has  been  shewn,  by  Limpricht 
and  by  Jacobsen,  to  occur  in  minute  quantities  in  the  muscles  of  the 
horse  and,  by  Valenciennes  and  Fremy,  in  the  muscles  of  moUusca. 
It  is  only,  however,  by  decomposing  bile  rich  in  taurocholic  acid 
that  it  can  be  obtained  in  any  quantity. 

>>*tiw>4  of  A  little  strong  hydrochloric  acid  is  added  to  ox-bile 

vroparatton.  so  as  to  precipitate  its  mucoid  nucleo-albumin.  After 
this  has  been  separated  by  filtration,  a  little  more  strong  hydrochloric 
acid  is  added  and  the  liquid  is  then  boiled  for  some  hours  in  a  large 
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capsule.  Having  beeo  allowed  to  cool,  the  acid  supeniataiit  liquid  is 
decanted  from  the  hard  resinoid  mass  which  adheres  t«  the  bottom  of 
the  capsule,  and  19  further  concentrated  by  evaporation  and  then  set 
aside,  until  the  greater  part  of  the  aodiutn  chloride  in  solution  has 
cryatallised.  The  cooled  mother  liquor  is  then  treated  with  strong 
alcohol,  which  causes  a  separation  of  taurine  mixed  with  some  sodium 
chloride.  The  substance  which  thus  separates  is  washed  with 
absolute  alcohol,  dried  and  dissolved  in  the  smallest  possible  quantity 
of  boiling  water,  which  on  cooling  deposits  taurine  in  fine  four-sided 
prisms.  By  repeated  crystallisation  the  substaDce  is  obtained  h-ee 
from  all  traces  of  sodium  chloride'. 

ByntiMtic  Taurine  may  be  obtained  by  the  action  of  ammonia 

^'™**''*''"  on  j8-chloretbyl8ulphonic  acid. 

CH,C1.CH..S0,.0H^  +  2NH,  =  CH,(NH,).CH,.SO,.OH 

JI.{ihlorethjlBiilpbonic  Amidoethylanlplionio  aoid 

acid.  or  taunn. 

+  NH.Cl 

It  may  be  also  obtained  by  adding  an  excess  of  sulphurous  acid 
to  a  solution  of  vinylamin  and  evaporating  on  the  water  bath. 

CH,  SO..  OH  CH,-S0,.OH 

II  +1  ■  =1 

CH-NH,       H  CH.-NH. 


Pbnieaiand  Taurine  crystallises   in   colourless  shining  prisms, 

^^^     pro-    wiiich  are  often  large  and  have  four  or  sis  sides.     It 

is  soluble  in  from  16  to  16  parts  of  water  at  ordinary 


Fio.  33.    Cbisials  or  Tidbihi. 
(a)  pure,    (b)  impare. 

*-  Dceohwl,  AnUitung  lur  DaTitttlung,  &o.,  p.  86. 
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temperatures  and  in  a  much  smaller  volume  of  boiling  water.     It  is 
insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol  and  in  ether. 

Taurine  is  tasteless  and  its  solutions  are  neutral  to  test  paper. 

When  boiled  with  HCl,  or  pure  HNO3,  it  is  not  decomposed; 
when,  however,  it  is  boiled  with  a  strong  alkaline  ley  it  evolves 
acetic  and  sulphurous  acids«  but  no  alkaline  sulphide  is  formed. 
When  fused  with  a  mixture  of  nitre  and  sodium  carbonate,  the 
sulphur  contained  in  taurine  is  oxidised  to  sulphuric  acid,  and  from 
the  amount  of  the  latter  formed  the  quantity  of  taurine  may  be 
determined. 

Metallic  salts  added  to  solutions  of  taurine  cause  no  precipitate. 
If,  however,  moist  mercuric  oxide  is  gradually  added  to  a  boiling 
solution  of  taurine  a  compound  of  taurine  and  mercuric  oxide  falls 
which  is  white,  almost  insoluble  in  water  and  quite  insoluble  in 
alcohol. 

Tiignttflcattan  This  depends  on  the  crystalline  form,  a  study  of  the 

of  Tauiiitt.         solubility  and  the  determination  of  the  presence  and 
amount  of  sulphur  which  the  body  contains. 


Sect.  8.    The  Bile  Colouring  Matters. 

Historical  Introduction. 

The  colour  of  the  bile  attracted  the  attention  of  the  physicians 
of  antiquity,  and  even  before  the  days  of  scientific  chemistry  some 
observations,  not  wanting  in  accuracy,  had  been  made  on  the  changes 
which  the  colour  of  the  bile  undergoes  under  the  induence  of  putre- 
faction, in  the  presence  of  air,  and  under  the  influence  of  acids** '. 

Thenard,  early  in  the  century,  described  a  yellow  colouring  matter 

^  Refer  to  an  account  of  the  bile  in  Georg  Heuerman's  Der  Arzney-Gelahrheit 
Doctors  Pkysiologie.  Britter  Theii.  Copenhagen  und  Leipzig,  bei  Friedrioh  Christian 
Pelt,  1753.  *'  Das  merokwUrdigste  hiebey  ist,  dass  selbige,  wie  der  Herr  Seger  schon 
aogemercket  (*De  ortn  et  progressu  bills  cysticae,  §  13')  dnrch  BeymiscO^ung  des 
Spiritus  nitri,  salis  and  Olei  vitrioli,  so  besonders  ihre  Farbe  verwandelt,  denn  mit 
dem  ersten  wird  es  fast  augenblickUch  griin,  <&c.*'  p.  786.  Henermann's  book  is  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  and  instructive  of  the  physiological  treatises  of  the  last  century, 
boHi  on  account  of  the  acquaintance  of  its  author  with  the  literature  of  his  time  and  of 
his  philosophical  and  original  views. 

*  HiJler  in  the  chapter  in  which  he  treats  of  the  action  of  acids  on  bile,  '  Ut  se 
habeat  ad  acida,'  has  some  remarks  which  prove  conclusively  that  long  before  the  time 
of  Leopold  Qmelin  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  the  biliary  colouring  matters  had  been 
obeerv^,  although  the  *  play  of  colours '  which  constitutes  *  Gmelin's  reaction  *  had 
not  been  described :  "  Spiritus  nitri  bilem  eflScacius  oogit,  ut  virides  et  dun  grumi  in 

■ero  subsideant.    Yiridem  fecit,  quae  flava  fuerit Gum  aqua  forti  alias  arbusculae 

virides  natae  sunt ;  et  grumus  in  fundo  subsedit.  In  aliis  puto  meracioris  acidl 
ezemplis,  bills  in  coagulum  amarum,  viridis  resinae  similis,  abiit,  &;o."  Elementa 
Physiologiiu  corporis  kumani,  Auctore  Alberto  v.  HaUer.  Bernae,  Sumptibus  Societatis 
Typographieae,  mdcclztv.    Vide  Tom.  vi.  p.  554. 
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(Matifere  jaune  de  la  bile)  as  characteristic  of  the  bile\  and  L.  Gmelin 
in  the  researches  of  which  he  published  the  results  with  Tiedemann*, 
studied  with  some  care  the  properties  which  this  colouring  matter 
presented  in  the  bile  of  the  dog.  He  shewed  that  when  hydrochloric 
acid  is  added  to  bile  confined  over  mercury  its  colour  undergoes  no 
perceptible  change,  whilst  if  oxygen  be  admitted  the  bile  gradually 
assumes  a  green  colour.  He  pointed  out  that  when  nitric  acid  is 
added  to  bile,  changes  in  colour  occur  instantaneously  and,  under  the 
oxidising  influence  of  this  acid,  without  the  intervention  of  atmo- 
spheric oxygen.  He  discovered  that  nitric  acid  occasioned  a  rapid 
succession  of  tints — first  green,  then  blue,  violet,  and  last  of  all  a 
yellow  or  yellowish  brown — that  the  very  tints  of  the  rainbow  pre- 
sent themselves  to  the  observer.  "Man  versetze  Galle  mit  so  viel 
Salpetersaure,  dass  die  blaue  Farbung  eintritt,  Ubersattige  mit  Kali 
und  giesse  dann  Vitriolol  in  hinreichender  Menge  hinzu,  so  bat 
man,'  he  quaintly  adds  "ein  Sttick  vom  Regenbogen.'*  From  the 
date  of  this  description  the  succession  of  tints  which  the  bile 
colouring  matters  exhibit  when  treated  with  nitric  acid  has  received 
the  name  of  'Gmelin's  reaction.' 

It  was  Berzelius'  who  first  attempted  the  scientific  study  of  the 
colouring  matters  of  the  bile.  To  the  brownish-yellow  colouring 
matter  characteristic  of  the  bile  of  man  and  the  camivora,  he  applied 
the  term  cholepyrrhin*,  though  he  confessed  himself  unable  to 
separate  it  in  a  state  of  purity  from  the  bile  itself,  studying  its 
properties  as  observed  in  solutions,  or  as  he  extracted  it  firom  the 
deposits  which  occurred  in  the  gall  bladder  or  from  gall  stones. 

He  described  cholepyrrhin  as  a  nitrogenous  body  of  a  beautiful 
reddish-yellow  colour,  tasteless  and  without  odour,  very  sparingly 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  most  readily  dissolved  in  dilute 
solutions  of  caustic  potash  or  soda.  He  observed  that  these  alkaline 
solutions  of  the  bile  colouring  matter  absorbed  atmospheric  oxygen, 
that  the  liquid  gradually  became  green,  and  that  when  acids  were 
then  added  to  it  the  colouring  matter  was  precipitated  in  green 
flakes.  He  described  this  colouring  matter  as  in  all  respects  similar 
to  chlorophyll,  the  colouring  matter  of  leaves,  with  which  he  believed 
it  to  be  identical.  As  occurring  in  the  bile  he  termed  it,  however, 
biliverdin^,  and  he  believed  that  the  green  colouring  matter  found  in 
the  normal  bile  of  the  herbivora  was  produced  from  bilirubin  by 
processes  occurring  within  the  body  which  were  identical  with  those 
which  he  had  studied  in  vitro. 

1  Thenard,  *  M6moire  sur  la  Bile,'  la  k  Tlnstitut  le  2  florS&l,  an  13,  in  MSmoires  de 
Pkytique  et  de  Chimie  de  la  SociStS  d'Areueil.    Tome  i.  PariB,  1S07,  see  pp.  28 — 4o. 

^  Tiedemann  and  Gmelin,  Die  Verdauung  nach  VersucheHf  1826,  p.  79. 

^  BerzeliuB,  see  the  account  which  he  gives  of  hie  researches  in  his  article  *  Galle ' 
in  Wagner's  Handworterbuch  der  Physiologiey  Vol  i.  p.  522. 

*  From  x^^V,  ^^^  and  Tvpp6sj  tawny,  reddish-yellow  ^darker  than  ^iu^6t).  The 
name  given  by  Berzelius  appears  both  on  etymological  and  descriptive  grounds 
preferable  to  the  one  which  has  supplanted  it,  viz.  Bilirubin. 

>  '  Ich  habe  es  in  diesem  Zustand  Biliverdin  genannt.'    Berzelius,  loc.  cit.  p.  522. 
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Berzelius^  subsequently  separated  biliverdin  from  the  precipitate 
which  barium  chloride  throws  down  when  added  to  the  bile  of  the 
ox,  and  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  body  thus  obtained  was 
also  identical  with  chlorophyll,  an  error  which  was  perpetuated  almost 
to  our  own  days. 

The  strictly  modem  researches  on  the  bile  colouring  matters  may 
be  said  to  date  from  the  investigations  of  the  colourinc^  matter  of 
gall  stones  by  Heintz';  shortly  afterwards  Valentiner"  discovered . 
that  the  body  which  Berzelius  had  termed  cholepyrrhin,  and  Simon 
and  Heintz  biliphain  and  which  we  now  term  bilirubin,  is  very 
soluble  in  chloroform  and  that  from  its  chloroformic  solution  it  caa 
be  obtained  in  the  form  of  reddish-yellow  microscopic  crystals*.  It 
is,  however,  to  the  thorough  researches  of  Stadeler  that  we  owe  the 
most  complete  investigation  of  the  bile  colouring  matters*.  To  these 
and  subsequent  researches  we  shall  incidentally  refer  in  discussing 
the  individual  bile  colouring  matters. 


BUirvbin  CMHaeN408 
(Synonyms:  Cholepyrrhin,  Biliphmn,  Bilifulvin,  Hcematoidin*). 

-_ Bilirubin  occurs  in  the  yellow  or  reddish-yellow  bile 

of  man  and  carnivorous  animals,  in  the  bile  of  the  pig 
and  occasionally  in  the  bile  of  the  herbivora  which  have  been  long 
without  food.  It  also  occurs  in  the  contents  of  the  small  intestioe 
and  is  a  normal  constituent  of  the  blood  serum  of  the  horsed     It  is 

1  BerzeliuB,  Lehrbuch  der  Chemie.  Uebersetzt  von  F.  W5hler.  8  Anfl.  Piesden 
nnd  Leipzig).    Vol.  ix.  (1S40)  p.  281. 

'  Heintz,  'Ueber  den  in  den  GaUen-Steinen  enthaltenen  Farbstoflf.'  PoggendorfF's 
AnnaUn,  Vol  lzzxiy.  (1851),  p.  106—116. 

>  Valentiner.  Gonsberg's  Zeitschri/t,  N.  Ser.  Vol.  i.  p.  46  (quoted  at  second- 
hand). 

*  It  appears  to  have  escaped  the  observation  of  critical  writers  on  the  bile  colouring 
matters  that  Berzelius  was  certainly  the  first  to  obtain  a  crystalline  colouring  matter 
from  the  bile  of  the  ox.  The  process  which  yidded  it  was  complicated,  but  its  repeti- 
tion would  probably  yield  interestins  results.  Berzelius  assigned  the  name  of  biliful- 
vin to  the  ciystallme  body  which  he  obviously  did  not  consider  identical  with  the 
impure  bilirubin  to  which  he  applied  the  name  of  cholepyrrhin:  "Bilifulvin  habe  ich 
eine  noch  problematische  aus  Bilis  bubula  gpistata  erhaltene,  krystallisirte  rothgelbe 
Snbstanz  genannt,  die  ich  noch  nioht  gehorig  zu  studiren  Gelegenheit  hatte." 

Having  described  his  process  of  separation  he  thus  expresses  himself  as  to  the 
product:  "So  bekommt  man  eine  gelbe  Losung,  die  verdunstet  ein  rothbraunes 
Extract  zurucklSsst.  Wird  dieses  in  Alkohol  aufgddst  und  die  Ldsung  der  freiwilligen 
Verdnnstung  nberlassen,  so  schiessen  daraus  zuerst  kleine  rothgelbe  Erystalle  an.  Diene 
Krystalle  sind  es  die  ich  Bilifulvin  genannt  habe."  See  Berzelius,  Lehrbueh  d,  Chemie 
(Uebersetz.  v.  Wohler),  VoL  ix.  (1840),  p.  285. 

^  G.  Stadeler,  *■  Ueber  die  Farbstoffe  der  Galle.'  Annalen  der  Chem,  u.  Pharmac. 
Vol.  cxxxii.  (1864),  p.  328  et  seq. 

*  The  name  luematoidin  is  only  applied  to  bilirubin  when  occurring  in  old  extra- 
vasations of  blood. 

7  Oloff  Hammarstan,  'Cm  fdrekomsten  af  gallf&rySmm  i  blodsemm.'  Upsala, 
ISkaxMremng^sfiirhandlingary  Vol.  xiv.  p.  50.  See  the  abstract  of  this  paper,  *  Ueber 
das  Vorkommen  von  Gallenfarbstoff  in  dem  Blutserum,*  by  its  author  in  Maly*B 
Jahretbericht,  Vol.  vni.  (1879),  p.  129. 
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further  a  common  coostituent  of  gall-stones ;  it  occurs  in  the  urine, 
and  stains  the  conjunctivae  and  skin,  in  cases  of  jaundice.  In  old 
blood  extravasations  it  occurs  in  microscopic  crystals  which  were  first 
discovered  by  Virchow  and  by  him  called  ha^matoidin. 

Methods  of  In  the  separation  of  bilirubin,  from  whatever  source 

separatum.  j^  jg  obtained,  we  rely  on  the  remarkable  solubility 
of  the  free  colouring  matter  in  chloroform,  whilst  its  compounds  are 
insoluble  in  that  liquid. 

1.  Separation,  from  Gall-stones.  The  gall-stones  are  finely  pow- 
dered and  then  thoroughly  extracted  with  ether  which  extracts  the 
cholesterin  which  these  concretions  contain.  The  residue  is  then 
extracted  with  boiling  water,  and  afterwards  treated  with  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid.  The  latter  decomposes  the  bilirubin-calcium,  the 
pure  bilirubin  remaining  as  an  insoluble  powder  which  is  thoroughly 
washed  with  water,  dried  and  then  boiled  with  chloroform.  The 
chloroformic  solution  of  bilirubin  is  evaporated  on  the  water  bath 
and  the  residue  is  extracted  with  absolute  alcohol  and  ether.  The 
former  solvent  separates  a  certain  quantity  of  a  pigment,  termed  by 
Stadeler,  bilifuscin.  The  residue  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether  is 
then  again  dissolved  in  chloroform,  the  solution,  if  necessary,  filtered, 
and  evaporated  until  bilirubin  commences  to  separate;  alcohol  is 
then  added  to  the  concentrated  chloroformic  solution,  when  an 
amorphous  orange-coloured  precipitate  of  bilirubin,  which  resembles 
sulphide  of  antimony,  is  obtained.  These  operations  may  be  repeated. 
Ultimately  the  purified  bilirubin  is  once  more  dissolved  in  chloroform, 
and  the  chloroformic  solution  allowed  to  evaporate  spontaneously, 
when  crystals  of  bilirubin  separate. 

2.  From  bile,  (1)  Bile,  preferably  of  the  dog,  is  acidulated  with 
acetic  acid  and  shaken  with  chloroform,  care  being  taken  to  exclude 
air  as  completely  as  possible^  The  chloroformic  solution  is  separated, 
evaporated  to  dryness,  the  residue  treated  with  absolute  alcohol,  and 
the  matter  which  is  left  undissolved  by  this  solvent  is  dissolved  in 
chloroform.  By  the  spontaneous  evaporation  of  the  chloroformic 
solution,  crystals  of  bilirubin  may  be  obtained.  The  purification  of 
the  bilirubin  may,  if  the  quantity  of  material  be  sufiicient,  be  carried 
out  as  directed  in  the  case  of  bilirubin  prepared  from  gall-stones. 

(2)  The  bile  from  which  bilirubin  is  to  be  prepared  is  diluted 
with  water  and  precipitated  with  milk  of  lime.  A  solution  of 
carbonic  acid  is  passed  through  the  mixture  and  the  bulky  pre- 
cipitate, having  been  collected  and  washed,  is  suspended  in  water, 
decomposed  by  means  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  shaken  with  chloro- 
form, care  being  taken  in  these  operations  to  avoid  the  access  of  air. 
The  chloroformic  solution  is  evaporated  to  a  very  small  bulk,  pre- 

1  In  all  oasea  in  which  it  is  Bonght  to  separate  bilirubin,  so  long  as  the  eolations 
oontain  free  acids  or  alkalies  the  greatest  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  the  acoess  of  air ; 
in  the  presence  of  atmospheric  oxygen  the  conversion  of  bilirubin  into  biliverdin  at 
once  commences,  in  acid  or  alkaline  solutions. 
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cipitated  with  alcohol,  and  the  further  purification  of  the  separated 
bilirubin  carried  out  as  already  directed \ 

Physical  and  Chemical  Characters, 

Ortonr  and  Bilirubin  occurs  in  an  amorphous  and  in  a  crystal- 

?^]^*™"^  line  condition.  In  the  former  it  presents  the  appear- 
ance of  an  orange-coloured  powder  resembling  sulphide 
of  antimony ;  in  the  latter  it  has  the  colour  of  crystallized  chromic 
acid.  Examined  under  the  microscope,  crystalline  bilirubin  exhibits 
orange-coloured  rhombic  tables,  in  which  the  obtuse  angles  are  often 
rounded  oflF.  When  crystallising  from  solutions  which  are  not  quite 
pure  (containing  cholesterin,  &c.)  better  formed  crystals  are  obtained 
than  is  the  case  when  the  solutions  contain  no  such  impurities 
(Hoppe-Seyler*). 

Bilirubin  is  insoluble  in  water,  almost  insoluble  in 
ether  and  very  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol.  It  is 
readily  soluble  in  chloroform  especially  with  heat;  it  is  likewise 
soluble  (though  to  a  much  less  extent  than  in  chloroform)  in  benzol, 
carbon  disulphide,  amyl  alcohol,  and  glycerin.  These  fluids  dissolve 
enough  however  to  acquire  a  yellow  or  a  brown  red  colour.  Solu- 
tions of  bilirubin  which  contain  1  part  in  500000  exhibit  a  percep- 
tible yellow  colour  when  a  layer  1*5  cm,  thick  is  observed  (Hoppe- 
Seyler). 

Bilirubin  is  readily  soluble  in  dilute  solutions  of  sodium  and 
pot^issium  hydrate  and  ammonia,  and  if  the  solutions  be  kept  from 
contact  with  air  or  with  oxygen,  it  can  be  reprecipitated  from  them 
by  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

It  is  important  to  notice  that  solutions  of  bilirubin  in  alkalies  do  not 
yield  the  colouring  matter  to  chloroform.  A  chloroformic  solution  of  the 
colouring  matter  shaken  with  dilute  sodium  or  potassium  hydrate  is  at 
once  decolourised ;  on  the  other  hand  a  similar  alkaline  solution  of  bilirubin 
if  acidulated  and  shaken  with  chloroform  at  once  gives  up  its  colouring 
matter,  which  is  dissolved  by  the  chloroform  and  imparts  to  it  a  much  less 
brownish-yellow  colour. 

Bilirubin  forms  compounds  with  bases  of  which  several  have  been 
studied.  The  Na-compound  is  obtained  by  precipitating  a  dark 
orange  solution  of  bilirubin  in  sodium  hydrate  by  means  of  a 
concentrated  solution  of  caustic  soda. 

The  Ca-compound  is  obtained  by  precipitating  an  ammoniacal 
solution  of  bilirubin  with  calcium  chloride.  The  precipitate  is 
rust-coloured,  flocculent,  and  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  ether  and 
chloroform.  It  has  the  composition  indicated  by  the  formula 
CtMu^fit-^^  When  this  compound  is  dried  in  vacuo  over 
sulphuric  acid  it  is  of  a  dark-green  colour  with  a  metallic  lustre,  but 
when  powdered  it  has  a  dark-brown  colour. 

1  Hoppe-Seyler,  Phy$iologi$che  Chemie,  Berlio,  18S7,  p.  294. 
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By  the  action  of  barium  chloride,  lead  acetate,  and  nitrate  of 
silver  on  ammoniacal  solutions  of  bilirubin,  compounds  similar  to 
the  calcium  compound  can  be  obtained.  The  silver  compound  occurs 
in  violet-coloured  flakes  and  is  not  reduced  even  when  the  liquid  in 
which  it  is  suspended  is  boiled.  Bilirubin,  as  Maly  observes,  shews 
by  the  compounds  which  it  forms,  that  it  has  the  character  of  a  weak 
acid. 

oompotition  Heintz*  was  the  first  chemist  to  make  an  ultimate 

and  formula.  analysis  of  bilirubin,  and  assigned  to  it  the  formula 
CieHwNjOB.  The  method  which  he  followed  in  the  preparation  of 
the  substance,  which  was  not  until  later  obtained  crystallised,  renders 
it  certain  that  it  was  not  free  from  impurities,  and  the  results  of  his 
analysis  may  therefore  be  left  out  of  consideration.  The  same  objec- 
tion does  not  apply  to  Stadeler's  methods.  The  results  of  his  work 
have  been  absolutely  confirmed  by  the  more  recent  and  exhaustive 
researches  of  Maly,  as  well  as  by  Hoppe-Seyler".  Both  Stadeler 
and  Maly  from  their  analyses  deduced  for  bilirubin  the  formula 
CieHigNjOs.  Thudichum',  on  the  other  hand,  has  assigned  to  bilirubin 
the  formula  CjHjNOa,  which  neither  agrees  with  the  concordant 
analytical  results  of  Stadeler  and  Maly,  nor  fits  in  with  many  facts 
with  which  we  are  acquainted.  The  reader  will  see  at  a  glance  how 
considerable  are  the  differences  in  the  percentage  of  the  various 
elements  calculated  from  Stadeler  and  Maly's  formula  on  the  one 
hand,  and  from  that  of  Thudichum  on  the  other. 


(Stadeler  and  Maly.) 

(Thudichum.) 

Ci»Hi,NjO, 
or  CnH^NA 

CH^O, 

Carbon             6713 

66-26 

Hydrogen           629 
Nitrogen            9-79 
Oxygen            1679 

5-52 

8-59 

19-64 

10000  10000 

Quite  apart  from  the  remarkable  concordance  of  the  results  of 
Stadeler  and  of  Maly,  an  examination  of  all  facts  bearing  on  the 
question^   has    led   chemists   to   the   opinion  that   the   formula  of 

^  Heintz,  PoggendorfTs  AnnaUn,  Vol.  lxxxiv.  p.  106. 

'  '^AuBser  diesen  ErgebnisBen  der  Untersuchungen  yon  Stadeler  ednd  noch  von 
Maly  und  yon  Thadichum  solche  veroffentlioht,  von  denen  die  Besaltate  Maly*s 
Bestatigung  der  Untersachangen  Stadeler's  geben.  Die  Analysen  von  Hoppe-Seyler 
lassen  gleichfalls  keinen  Zweifel  an  der  Biohtigkeit  der  Formel  von  Stadeler  und  von 
Maly."  Hoppe-Seyler,  Handbuch  d,  Phys.  u.  Path.  Chem,  Analyi.,  6th  ed.,  (1893), 
p.  226. 

•  Thadichum,  Joum.  f,  prakt,  Chem,,  Vol.  civ.  (1868),  p.  193. 

*  Such  as  the  results  of  the  analysis  of  the  calcium  compound  of  bilirubin,  of 
Maly's  tribromobilirubin,  no  less  than  the  relation  of  bilirubin  to  biliverdin ;  to  the 
latter  point  reference  will  again  be  made. 
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Stadeler  and  Maly,  or  probably  a  multiple  of  it,  is  correct.  The 
YarioQS  reactions  are  best  explained  by  doubling  Stadeler's  formula. 

Aotion  of  When  bilirubin  is  treated  with  pure  dilute  nitric 

nitric  aeid  <m  acid  (containing  20  per  cent,  of  HNO,)  no  change 
WMraWn.  occurs  at  ordinary  temperatures.     When  the  solution 

"f^JJJ^"  is  heated,  however,  dark -violet  resinous  flakes  are  formed 

which  as  the  temperature  rises  assume  a  light-brown 
colour  and  ultimately  dissolve,  yielding  a  yellow-coloured  liquid. 

Pure  concentrated  nitric  acid  acts  in  the  cold  and  a  cherry-red 
liquid  is  obtained  which  retains  its  colour  for  many  days.  Nitric 
acid  which  has  a  slightly  yellow  colour  and  which  contains  nitrous 
acid^  (as  the  nitric  acid  of  commerce  does)  gives  rise  in  solutions 
which  contain  bilirubin,  to  a  remarkable  play  of  colours  already 
referred  to  as  '  Gmelin's  reaction.'  The  reaction  may  be  tried  with 
a  dilute  alkaline  solution  of  bilirubin,  with  diluted  bile,  or  with  any 
liquid,  such  as  the  urine  of  jaundice,  which  contains  bilirubin. 

Various  methods  of  exhibiting  Gmelin's  reaction  may  be  adopted. 
The'  most  common  is  to  pour  some  of  the  solution  to  be  tested  into 
a  test  tube  containing  nitric  acid,  so  that  the  two  liquids  are  not 
mixed.  Near  the  line  of  junction  the  colour-reaction  at  once 
commences  to  develope,  and  a  succession  of  zones  of  colour  appear, 
the  tints  being,  from  above  downwards,  as  follows: — ^green,  blue, 
violet,  red  and  reddish-yellow.  These  tints  represent  the  successive 
stages  of  the  reaction,  the  first  being  the  green  and  the  last  the 
reddish-yellow,  which  is  observed  in  the  region  where  the  oxidising 
action  is  most  intense,  viz.  in  close  proximity  to  the  nitric  acid. 

Instead  of  employing  a  test  tube,  a  few  drops  of  diluted  bile,  or 
bilious  urine  may  be  poured  upon  a  flat  plate,  so  that  a  thin  layer  of 
liquid  is  obtained.  On  now  adding  a  drop  or  two  of  coloured  nitric 
acid,  wherever  the  acid  falls  a  series  of  concentric  coloured  rings 
of  beautiful  colour  is  developed,  the  succession  of  tints  being  the 
same  as  in  the  experiment  previously  described. 

The  delicacy  of  'Gmelin's  reaction'  Ib  such  that  it  permits  of  the 
detection  of  bilirubin  in  solutions  which  contain  only  1  part  of  the 
colouring  matter  in  from  seventy-  to  eighty-thousand  parts  of  water.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  in  order  to  be  sure  of  the  presence  of  bilirubin  the 
whole  series  of  tints  must  be  observed,  as  lutein  (the  yellow  crystalline 
matter  obtained  from  corpora  lutea,  from  the  yolk  of  egg^  and  which  is 
also  present  in  the  liquor  sanguinis  of  some  animals),  when  treated  with 
nitric  acid,  exhibits  a  green  and  also  a  blue  tint  very  similar  to  those 
developed  in  Omelin'n  reaction.  The  spectroscopic  characters  of  lutein 
are,  however,  sufficiently  distinctive  to  enable  the  observer  to  ascertain 
whether  this  substance  is  present  in  a  solution  or  not. 

Each  tint  in  Gmelin's  reaction  corresponds  apparently  to  a 
definite  chemical  change,  probably  to  a  definite  oxidation  product. 

1  If  the  add  is  too  highly  coloured  (i.e.  if  the  amount  of  nitrous  aoid  and  of  nitrogen 
peroxide  be  large)  it  exerts  so  energetic  an  aotion  on  the  bilirubin  that  the  snooessive 
stages  of  Gmelin's  reaction  cannot  be  properly  observed. 
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The  green  tint  is  due  to  the  production  of  biliverdin,  which  as  will 
be  afterwards  shewn  is  the  first  stage  in  the  oxidation  of  bilirubin. 
The  blue  tint  is  due  to  an  imperfectly  studied  body  termed  bili- 
cyanin ;  the  final  reddish- orange  colour  is  due  to  choletelin. 

Maly  in  commenting  on  the  nature  of  the  action  exerted  by  nitric  acid 
on  bilirubin  makes  the  following  remarks : — 

"  Nitric  or  nitrous  acid  can  oxidize,  form  nitro-compounds,  give  rise  to 
isomers,  effect  decompositious,  substitute  hydroxyl-  for  amido-groups, 
convert  amido-acids  into  diazo-compounds,  &c.,  so  that  from  biliverdin 
onwards  no  conception  as  to  the  nature  of  the  colouring  matters  formed 
in  Gmelin's  reaction  could  be  formed  were  it  not  for  choletelin,  the 
analysis  of  which  settles  the  question,  shewing  that  in  Gmelin's  reaction 
no  N  is  given  off,  but  that  a  progressive  oxidation  occurs  ^ 

Carbon.  Nitrogen.  Oxygen. 

Bilirubin  contains  in  100  pts.         671  98  16-8 

Biliverdin  „  „  636  9-3  212 

Choletelin  „  „  555  91  30-0 

It  is  no  improbable  conclusion  that  the  yet  unisolated  blue  and  red 
bodies  are  intermediate  oxidation  products.*' 

The  spec-  In  1886  Jaff(^*  made  a  series  of  interesting  observa- 

iT^T^jsM™*"    ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  spectroscopic  characters  of  the  colouring 

matters  produced  in  Gmelin's  reaction,  shewing  that 
the  different  tints  corresponded  with  characteristic  alterations  in  the 
spectrum.  He  found  that  with  the  commencement  of  the  blue 
colour  (2nd  stage  of  Qmelin's  reaction)  a  broad  absorption  band 
appears  which  extends  between  C  and  D,  but  nearer  to  the  latter 
than  the  former,  and  which  extends  half  way  between  D  and  E.  By 
diluting  the  solution  or  examining  a  somewhat  thinner  layer  the 
broad  absorption  band  above  described,  appears  composed  of  two 
bands  within  defined  edges,  separated  by  a  clear  interspace  at  D. 
Jaffe  designated  these  two  bands,  the  a  and  fi  bands.  Almost  at 
the  same  time,  but  really  somewhat  later,  than  the  bands  just 
described,  a  third  band  7  became  perceptible  which  is  situated 
between  b  and  F  but  nearer  F,  This  band  increases  in  distinctness 
as  the  bands  a  and  /8  gradually  fade. 

In  1871  the  late  Prof  Heynsius  of  Leyden  in  association  with 
Dr  J.  F.  F.  Campbell'  made  a  research  in  which  they  confirmed  and 
extended  the  observations  of  Jaff^.  They  assigned  the  name  of 
cholecyanin  to  the  blue  body  which  occasions  the  bands  a  and  ^ 
and  shewed  that  the  band  7  is  caused  by  the  presence  of  choletelin 
which  Maly  had  described.     We  may  then  speak  of  the  spectrum  of 

^  Article  '  Galle,'  Hermann^s  Handbucht  Vol.  yii.  p.  164. 

2  Jafif6,  Centralblatt  f,  d,  med,  WUsenschaften  (1868),  p.  241. 

<  Prof.  A.  Heynsius  and  Dr  J.  F.  F.  Campbell,  'Die  Oxydations-prodacte  der 
Gallenfarbstoffe  und  ihre  Absorptionsstreifen '  (with  a  plate).  Pfliiger's  Arehiv,  Vol.  iv. 
(1871),  p.  497—546. 
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the  bilicyanin  and  choletelin  stages  of  Omelin's  reaction.  Id  1877 
Dr  MacMunn^  quite  independently  of  the  above  researches  which 
were  unknown  to  him,  again  described  with  correctness  the  spectrum 
of  Gmelin's  reaction. 

The  spectrum  of  the  second  stage  of  Omelin's  reaction  is  shewn 
in  Plate  L,  Sp.  3. 

Bhrilch's  Gmelin's   reaction,  with  slight  modifications  to  be 

'••^®*''  afterwards  noticed,  is  common  to  biliverdin  and  other 
biliary  colouring  matters.  We  have  now  to  speak,  however,  of  a 
reaction,  discovered  by  Professor  Ehrlich',  which  is  characteristic 
of  bilirubin  and  is  not  exhibited  by  biliverdin.  To  a  solution  of 
bilirubin  in  chloroform,  is  added  an  equal  volume,  or  twice  its 
volume,  of  a  solution  of  sulphanilic  acid  (1  grm.  sulphanilic  acid, 
15  C.C.  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  0*1  grm.  of  sodium  nitrite  dis- 
solved in  distilled  water  and  diluted  to  1  litre)  and  then  as  much 
alcohol  as  is  needed  to  render  the  solution  clear.  The  liquid,  which 
is  of  a  yellow  colour  at  first,  assumes  a  beautiful  red  tint.  On 
adding  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  drop  by  drop,  the  colour  changes 
first  to  violet  and  then  to  an  intense  blue.  On  now  carefully 
pouring  into  the  test-tube  a  solution  of  potassium  or  sodium  hydrate, 
three  zones  of  colour  are  visible ;  near  the  alkaline  solution,  where 
the  reaction  is  commencing,  the  colour  is  green;  at  the  surface,  where 
the  reaction  is  still  acid,  the  original  blue  tint  persists,  whilst  inter- 
mediate between  these  two  zones  is  a  red,  neutral,  zone. 

The  late  Professor  Krukenberg  published  a  full  account  of  the 
spectroscopic  characters  of  Ehrlich's  reaction.  The  acid  azure  blue 
solution  exhibits  an  absorption  band  between  C  and  E,  of  which  the 
centre  is  a  little  to  the  violet  side  of  D,  and  which  as  the  concentra- 
tion increases  extends  more  and  more  towards  E.  For  further  details 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  original  memoir*. 

^    action  Both  Thudichum*  and  Maly*  have  investigated  the 

2^5*1?^^  ^    action  of  bromine  on  bilirubin.     The  following  account 

is  based  on  the  observations  of  Maly.  When  a  solution 
of  bromine  in  chloroform  is  added  very  gradually  to  a  solution  of 
bilirubin  in  chloroform,  a  play  of  colours  is  observed  which  is 
precisely  similar  to  that  which  constitutes  Gmelin's  reaction,  the 
colours  being  ^the  same,  as  well  as  the  order  in  which  they  appear. 

^  G.  A.  BiaoMunn, '  Studies  in  Medical  Speotrosoopy,'  Dvb.  Joum,  of  Med,  Se,  1877 ; 
see  also  The  8pectro$cope  in  Medicine^  by  the  same  author,  pp.  160 — 162. 

'  P.  Ehflich,  *  Sulfodiazobenzol,  ein  Beagens  auf  BiHrubin,'  Centralblatt  /.  klin. 
Med,,  Vol.  IT.  (ISSd),  p.  721 ;  alBO  in  ZeiUehrift  /.  anaU  Chemie,  Vol.  zxiii.  (1883), 
p.  276. 

>  Dr  G.  Fr.  Emkenberg,  'Das  Spectrum  der  Ehrlioh'sohen  Bilimbinprobe '  in 
Knikenbeig'B  Chemitche  Unterguchungen  zur  wisseruchaftlichen  Medicin.  Erstes  Heft, 
Jena  1886,  p.  77 — 79.    The  description  is  illustrated  by  drawings  of  three  spectra. 

'  Thudichum,  Jowm,  of  the  Chemical  Society,    Ser.  n.    Vol.  ziii.  p.  889. 

'  B.  Maly,  *•  Untersucfaungen  fiber  die  OaUenfarbstofife,'  SiUungsher.  d.  k,  Wiener 
Aluid,  d.  Wiesenschaft,  Vol.  lxxii.  (1876).  A  very  complete  account  of  this  paper  is 
giYen  in  Maly's  Jahresbencht,  Vol.  v.  (1876),  pp.  193—198. 

G.  21 
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The  supposition  that  the  coloured  bodies  obtained  under  the  action 
of  bromine  were,  like  those  obtained  with  a  mixture  of  nitric  and 
nitrous  acids,  products  of  oxidation,  was  disproved  by  the  examination 
of  the  green  biliverdin-like  body  which  is  the  first  product  of  the 
action  of  bromine.  It  was  at  once  apparent  that  this  body  possessed 
a  green  colour  because  of  its  being  a  mixture  of  undecomposed 
bilirubin  and  of  a  beautiful  blue  substance.  This  body  was  prepared 
in  various  ways  and  was  found  to  have  an  uniform  composition, 
represented  by  the  formula  CnHj8Br,N40«.  According  to  Maly  the 
reaction  in  which  it  is  formed  may  be  represented  thus : — 

CH^NA  +  3Br,  =  C^H^Bi^jNA  +  3HBr. 

Bilirubin.  TribromobUirubin. 

Tribromobilirubin  is  insoluble  in  water,  readily  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether,  its  solutions  in  which  possess  a  dark  blue  colour.  The 
addition  of  pure  acid  renders  the  alcoholic  solution  more  intensely 
blue  than  before ;  this  deep  blue  colour  is  characteristic  of  solutions 
in  acetic  and  glacial  acetic  acid.  Alkaline  solutions  readily  dissolve 
the  body  and  acquire  a  violet  colour.  When  boiled  with  sodium 
carbonate  a  green  solution  is  obtained. 

The  violet  alkaline  solutions  of  bromobilirubin,  made  with  the 
aid  of  alkaline  hydrates  and  carbonates,  at  first  assume  a  blue  colour 
when  acids  are  added  to  them.  After  some  time,  however,  when 
acids  are  added,  the  colour  changes  to  a  pure  green.  Chlorine  readily 
bleaches  the  compound. 

By  the  action  of  sodium  amalgam,  tribromobilirubin  is  converted 
into  hydrobilirubin.  When  digested  with  solution  of  caustic  soda, 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  throws  down  a  green  body  which  appears  to 
consist  of  biliverdin. 

Biliverdin  Gn^M^^Os^ 

To  the  colouring  matter  which  imparts  a  green 
colour  to  the  bile  of  the  ox,  sheep  and  other  herbivorous 
animals,  the  term  biliverdin  was  applied  by  Berzelius,  and  it  is 
usually  assumed,  probably  correctly,  that  this  body  is  identical  with 
the  biliverdin  which  results  from  the  action  of  various  oxidising 
agents  on  bilirubin.  The  strict  scientific  proof  of  this  identity 
is,  however,  not  forthcoming,  no  method  having  as  yet  been  devised 
for  the  separation  of  pure  biliverdin  from  the  bile. 

Biliverdin  is  doubtless  the  colouring  matter  found  in  association 
with  bilirubin  in  the  placenta  of  bitches ;  it  likewise  may  be  found 
in  vomited  matters  and  in  the  contents  of  the  small  intestine. 
Biliverdin  is,  occasionally,  a  constituent  of  gall-stones.  It  is  said 
sometimes  to  occur  in  jaundiced  urine ;  its  presence  in  urine  which 
has  been  exposed  to  the  air  affords,  however,  no  proof  of  its  having 
been  present  in  the  fresh  secretion. 
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^^^^  It  has  already  been  stated  that  when  the  reddish- 

yellow  bile  of  carnivorous  animals  is  exposed  to  the  air^ 
it  gradually  acquires  a  green  hue  which  resembles  that  of  the 
secretion  of  the  herbivora.  This  change  in  colour  is  associated  with 
an  absorption  of  oxygen  and  depends  upon  the  conversion  of  bili- 
rubin into  bilivei-din ;  it  occurs  all  the  more  readily  if  the  bile  be 
rendered  decidedly  alkaline  by  the  addition  of  a  caustic  alkali  and 
then  exposed  in  thin  layers  to  the  action  of  the  air.  The  same 
change  is  observed,  though  it  proceeds  less  rapidly,  if  the  bile  be 
acidified  by  means  of  acetic,  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acids,  and  then 
exposed  to  air ;  the  presence  of  oxygen  being  under  these  circum- 
stances absolutely  necessary  to  the  production  of  the  colour.  The 
body  which  is  the  cause  of  the  beautiful  green  tint  developed  by  the 
action  of  nitric  and  nitrous  acids  upon  bile  or  bilirubin  is,  unques- 
tionably, biliverdin,  which  is,  in  this  case,  produced  by  the  oxidising 
action  of  the  acids  employed,  quite  independently  of  the  atmo- 
spheric oxygen. 

Biliverdin  is  most  readily  prepared  in  a  state  of  purity  (Stadeler) 
by  dissolving  pure  bilirubin  in  a  diluted  solution  of  sodium  hydrate 
and  either  exposing  the  liquid  to  air  or  causing  a  stream  of  oxygen 
gas  to  pass  through  it.  When  the  solution  has  acquired  a  bright 
green  colour  an  excess  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  is  added;  this 
precipitates  the  biliverdin  which  is  washed  with  water,  until  the 
washings  contain  no  trace  of  chlorine.  It  is  then  dried,  dissolved  in 
absolute  alcohol,  the  alcoholic  solution  is  filtered  and  precipitated  by 
the  addition  of  water. 

Biliverdin  is  readily  produced  when  bilirubin  is  heated  to  100°  C. 
in  sealed  tubes  containing  a  mixture  of  chloroform  and  glacial  acetic 
acid,  care  being  taken  that  a  considerable  space  filled  with  air  is  left 
in  the  tubes  (Heynsius  and  Campbell).  The  objection  to  this  process 
is  that  water  very  imperfectly  precipitates  the  biliverdin  which  has 
been  formed.  The  process  was  modified  in  an  important  manner  by 
Maly*  who  found  that  at  moderate  temperatures  and  in  the  absence 
of  chloroform,  monochloracetic  acid  readily  leads  to  the  absorption 
of  oxygen  by  bilirubin  and  its  conversion  into  biliverdin.  Mono- 
chloracetic acid,  the  melting  point  of  which  is  62°  C.  is  rendered 
fluid  by  warming  it  in  a  beaker;  powdered  bilirubin  is  then 
digested  in  it  with  the  aid  of  a  gentle  heat,  on  the  water  bath. 
After  a  couple  of  days,  water  is  added  to  the  dark  green  solution, 
the  whole  of  the  biliverdin  being  precipitated.  In  this  process,  again, 
the  production  of  the  body  is  associated  with,  and  dependent  upon, 
the  atmospheric  oxygen. 

Maly*  also  converted  bilirubin  into  biliverdin  by  the  oxidising 

^  Bich.  Maly,  *Ueber  Biliverdin,'  Aus  Untersaohnngen  fiber  die  Gktllenfarbstofle, 
IV.  Abhandl.,  Sitzungiber,  d,  Wiener  Akademie,  Vol.  lxx.  (1S74).  The  Author  has 
not  Been  this  paper  but  qaotes  from  the  careful  abstract  in  Maly's  Jahresbericht, 
Vol.  IV.  (1876),  pp.  302-^04. 

«  Maly.  Sitzungsber,  d,  Wiener  Akad,,  Vol.  lvii.  (1868).  Quoted  by  Maly  in 
Hermann's  Handbuch,  Bd.  vii.  p.  158. 
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action  of  peroxide  of  lead,  the  change  taking  place  with  extra- 
ordinary rapidity.  To  an  alkaline  solution  of  bilirubin  some  PbO, 
is  added  and  the  mixture  is  stirred.  In  a  couple  of  minutes  the 
fluid  assumes  a  dark  green  colour.  On  now  faintly  acidifying  it  with 
acetic  acid,  a  compound  of  biliverdin  with  lead  falls.  This  is  decom- 
posed by  means  of  alcohol  containing  sulphuric  acid  in  solution.  The 
alcoholic  solution,  Altered  from  precipitated  lead  sulphate,  is  poured 
into  water  and  the  flocculent  precipitate  of  biliverdin  is  collected. 

Fiiysicai  and  'Biliverdin  is  a  blackish  green  solid  which  is  usually 

ebamicai  pro-    amorphous,  but  which  has  occasionally  been  obtained 

^"S**  ^  ^'^'  ^^  ^^^  ^*^"^  ^^  green  rhombic  plates  with  tnmcated 
^^^  ends,  by  evaporating  its  solution  in  glacial  acetic  acid. 

It  is  insoluble  in  water,  ether,  pure  chloroform,  benzol,  and  carbon 
disulphide.  It  is  readily  soluble  in  ethyl  alcohol,  methyl  alcohol,  in 
glacial  acetic  acid  and  also  in  chloroform  which  contains  alcohol,  or 
which  has  been  mixed  with  glacial  acetic  acid.  It  dissolves  in 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  forming  a  solution  which  is  precipitated 
by  water.  Strong  hydrochloric  acid  dissolves  some  biliverdin.  Acid 
solutions  of  biliverdin — e.g.  solutions  in  glacial  acetic  acid,  are  of  a 
beautiful  fiery-green  colour.  Neutral  solutions  are  of  a  sap-green 
colour,  whilst  solutions  in  alkalies  are  yellowish-green  or  brownish- 
green  and  are  precipitated  by  acids.  Solution  of  calcium  and  barium 
hydrates  throw  down  from  alcoholic  solutions  of  biliverdin,  flocculent 
Ba-  and  Ca-compounds.  Solutions  of  biliverdin  exhibit  with  the 
spectroscope  no  definite  absorption  bands.  The  absorption  increases 
from  the  red  towards  the  violet  end  of  the  spectrum,  so  that  the 
extreme  red  is  16  times  less  absorbed  than  the  violet  between  G 
and  H\' 

Compositioii  Heintz    had    discovered    that   when   the    reddish- 

of  bm^rdin  yellow  colouring  m&tter  of  the  bile  is  introduced  into- 
and  Its  reia-  absorption  tubes,  containing  oxygen  and  standing  over 
mm  w  nuira-    mcrcury,  as  the  colouring  matter  assumes  a  green  tint 

the  volume  of  oxygen  diminishes.  Stadeler,  as  a 
result  of  his  analyses,  believed  that  biliverdin  differed  from  bilirubin, 
as  shewn  by  the  following  equation : 

C„Hi8N,08  +  H,0  -f  0  =  Ci^H^NA  (Stadeler). 

V ^ ^  V , / 

Bilinibin.  Biliverdin. 

The  concordant  analyses  of  Maly  and  of  Thudichum  both  ag^ree 
in  assigning  to  biliverdin  a  foimula  differing  from  that  of  Stadeler 
(C8H9N02)n'  Thudichum,  whose  formula  of  bilirubin  (C9H9NO,)  is 
obviously  incorrect,  has  expressed  the  view  that  when  that  body  is 
converted  into  biliverdin  it  is  due  to  an  oxidation  which  leads  to  an 
elimination  of  00^.  This  view  is  unquestionably  founded  on  error,, 
and  is  disproved,  firstly  by  the  concordant  analyses  of  pure  bilirubin 
made   by   Stadeler,  Maly  and  Hoppe-Seyler,  and  secondly  by  the 

^  Maly,  Hermann's  Eandhuch,  Vol.  viz.  p.  159. 
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analyses  of  biliverdin  made  by  Maly  and  by  Thudichum  himself.  A 
comparison  of  the  two  sets  of  analytical  results  and  of  the  empirical 
formulaB  for  bilirubin  and  biliverdin  deducible  from  them  establishes 
that  biliverdin  differs  from  bilirubin  only  in  containing  more  oxygen. 
A  study  of  the  relations  of  bilirubin  to  biliverdin,  and  of 
tribromobilirubin  have  led  chemists  to  double  the  formula  originally 
assigned  to  bilirubin  by  Stadeler  as  well  as  that  originally  assigned 
to  biliverdin  by  Maly.  The  relation  of  bilirubin  to  biliverdin  is 
expressed  in  the  equation 

Cja„NA  +  0,  =  C„H„NA.    (Maly.) 


Y  Y 

Bilimbin.  Biliverdin. 


Sect.  9.    Some  derivatives  of  the  normal  biliary  colouring 

MATTERS. 

1.     Hydrobilirubin. 

If  the  normal  bile  colouring  matters  are  amenable  to  the  action 
of  reducing  agents,  their  reduction  must,  without  a  doubt,  be 
effected  in  the  iatestinal  canal,  where  the  presence  of  free  hydrogen, 
the  development  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  &c.  shew  that  conditions 
«xist  which  are  adequate  to  the  reduction  of  organic  bodies.  Such 
was  the  reasoning  which  led  Richard  Maly^  to  commence  the  investi^ 
gation  of  the  products  of  reduction  of  bilirubin. 

Preparation.  Bilirubin  prepared  from  the  gall-stones  of  the  ox 

was  suspended  in  water  to  which  was  added  sodium 
amalgam  in  small  pieces.  At  the  commencement  of  the  process  no 
gaseous  hydrogen  was  evolved.  The  suspended  bilirubin  was  soon 
dissolved  by  the  sodium  hydrate  resulting  from  the  reaction ;  after 
some  time  the  brown  solution  became  gradually  lighter  in  colour 
and,  on  being  shaken,  bubbles  of  hydrogen  gas  were  evolved.  An 
excess  of  sodium  amalgam  being  added,  the  process  was  allowed  to 
go  on  at  ordinary  temperatures  for  two  or  three  days  and  then,  by 
the  aid  of  gentle  heat,  on  the  water  bath,  until  no  further  change 
in  the  colour  of  the  solution  could  be  observed.  The  solution,  being 
decanted  from  the  subjacent  mercury,  was  treated  with  an  excess  of 
hydrochloric,  or  acetic,  acid.  The  addition  of  acid  proved,  at  once, 
that  the  bilirubin  had  been  acted  upon,  for  the  liquid  assumed  a 
dark  garnet-red  colour.  The  greater  part  of  the  colouring  matter  is 
under  these  circumstances  precipitated  in  dark  red-brown  flakes, 
though  a  part  remains  dissolved.  In  proportion  as  the  precipitate  is 
freed  from  alkaline  chloride  by  washing,  it  becomes  less  soluble,  so 
that  when  it  contains  neither  chlorine  nor  fixed  residue  the  washings 
merely  exhibit  a  pale  rose-red  tint. 

^  Maly,  'UnterBachangen  liber  die  GallenfarbBtoffe.  in.  Umwandlung  yon  Bilirabin 
in  HamfarbBtoflf,*  Annal.  d,  Chem.  u.  Pharm,,  Vol.  clxiii.  pp.  77 — 95. 
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The  precipitated  body  to  which  Maly  assigned  the  name  of 
hydrobilirubin  is,  like  the  bilirubin  from  which  it  is  derived,  soluble 
in  solutions  of  ammonia  and  the  alkaline  hydrates,  from  which  it  is 
precipitated  on  the  addition  of  acids.  Unlike  bilirubin,  the  reduction 
product  is  very  readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  its  alkaline  brown 
solutions,  when  concentrated,  assume  a  garnet-red  tint  on  the  addition 
of  acids  or,  if  dilute,  appear  of  a  rose-red  colour.  Solutions  of  hydro- 
bilirubin are  incapable  of  assuming  a  green  tint  under  the  circum- 
stances which  cause  solutions  of  bilirubin  to  become  green.  Chloro- 
form dissolves  hydrobilirubin,  acquiring  an  orange  colour,  and  gives 
up  the  pigment  to  alkaline  solutions  when  treated  with  these. 

Hydrobilirubin  has  not  hitherto  been  crystallised.  It  appears  to 
form  readily  soluble  compounds  with  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths, 
and  sparingly  soluble  or  insoluble  compounds  with  the  heavy  metals ^ 
From  the  results  of  his  analyses,  Maly  assigned  to  hydrobilirubin  the 
empirical  formula  C8aH4oN407,  and  explains  its  relation  to  bilirubin 
by  the  following  equation  : 

C«H«N,0,  +  H,0  -I-  H,  =  CaH^N^O, 

V ^ y  K ^ • 

Bilirubin.  Hydrobilirubin. 

Abel  determined  the  molecular  weight  of  hydrobilirubin  by 
Baoult's  method  and  obtained  results  which  agree  with  Maly's 
formula*. 

When  treated  with  one  drop  of  sulphuric  acid  and  a  tiny  grain  of 
saltpetre,  hydrobilirubin  exhibits  the  variegated  tints  characteristic 
of  Gmelin's  reaction.  This  reaction  of  hydrobilirubin  may  be  con- 
veniently referred  to  as  'Liehermomns  reactiony  after  its  discoverer*. 

Amongst  the  most  striking  characteristics  of  hydrobilirubin  are 
its  properties  of  fluorescence,  when  treated  with  zinc  chloride,  and  its 
absorption  spectrum  under  various  conditions. 

Whereas  solutions  of  bilirubin  and  biliverdin  exhibit  no  absorption 
bands,  acid  (red)  solutions  of  hydrobilirubin  exhibit  a  dark  band 
between  b  and  F,  which  fades  on  the  addition  of  ammonia,  but 
becomes  again  much  darker,  and  shifts  a  little  towards  the  red  end, 
when  the  ammoniacal  solution  is  treated  with  a  couple  of  drops  of 
zinc  chloride.  The  zinc  chloride  solution,  when  examined  by  trans- 
mitted light,  is  of  a  rose-red  or  a  garnet-red  colour  according  to 
concentration,  and  exhibits  a  beautiful  green  fluorescence  which 
disappears  on  the  addition  of  acids  and  reappears  on  the  addition  of 
ammonia. 

1  For  a  more  recent  research  on  Hydrobilirubin  than  Maly's  consult  the 
following:  Ludwig  Disqu^,  *Ueber  Urobilin'  (aus  dem  physioL-chem.  Institut  zn 
Strassburg).    ZeiUchr.  /.  phys,  Chemie,  Vol.  ii.  (1879),  pp.  269—272. 

^  John  J.  Abel  'Bestinmiung  des  Moleculargewichtes  der  Gholalsaure,  des  Choles- 
terins  und  des  Hydrobilirubins  'nach  dem  Baoult'schen  Methode'  (Nencki's  Laby. 
Bern.).     MonaUch./,  Chemie,  Vol.  xi.  (1891),  pp.  61—70.  % 

'  Leo  Liebermann,  *  Ueber  Choletelin  und  Hydrobilirubin,'  Pfliiger's  Arckiv,  Vol.  z. 
(1874),  p.  246. 
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Vierordt*  has  examiDed  hydrobilirubin  spectro-photometrically 
both  when  dissolved  in  alcohol,  and  in  a  solution  of  ammonia.  In 
the  case  of  the  former  the  maximum  absorption  is  between  X519'5 
and  X501'2 ;  in  the  case  of  the  latter  between  X60H  and  \486*1*. 

Biliary  Urobilin  (1). 

JafiR§'  by  treating  the  bile  of  the  dog  or  its  alcoholic  extract  with 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  obtained  a  reddish-yellow  filtrate  which  possessed 
spectroscopic  characters  which  resembled  those  of  a  pigment  which  he 
found  in  normal  and  pathological  urines  and  to  which  he  subsequently^ 
ascribed  the  name  of  urobilin.  *MacMunn'  by  treating  the  bile  of  various 
animals  (man,  pig,  ox,  sheep,  mouse)  with  alcohol  and  acetic  acid,  filtering, 
diluting  the  filtrate  with  water  and  shaking  with  chloroform  observed 
that  an  orange  solution  is  sometimes  obtained.  He  evaporated  this 
coloured  solution  on  the  water  bath  and  extracted  the  residue  with  rectified 
spirit.  The  solution  possessed  two  bands  very  like  those  of  hydrobilirubin. 
With  ammonia  and  zinc  chloride  it  assumed  a  red  colour  which  on 
exposure  to  air  exhibited  a  green  fluorescence.  This  pigment  is  according 
to  MacMunn  probably  formed  in  the  liver  from  hydrobilirubin-like  products 
carried  to  it  from  the  intestine  by  the  portal  blood. 

It  is  well  to  point  out,  however,  that  the  bile  of  no  animal  during  life 
or  immediately  after  death  exhibits  characters  which  entitle  us  to  admit 
the  existence  of  a  biliary  urobilin  and  that  by  the  methods  employed  by 
Jafi^  and  by  MacMunn  secondary  products  are  formed  which  we  have  no 
right  to  class  amongst  j^roximate  principles.  Of  such  a  nature  is,  without 
a  shadow  of  doubt^  biliary  urobilin. 

The  subject  of  urobilin,  or  rather  of  the  urobilinoid  bodies,  will  be 
considered  in  connection  with  the  urinary  pigments.  In  this  place  it  will 
be  merely  remarked  that  according  to  the  majority  of  physiological 
chemists,  these  bodies  which  have  never  been  obtained  in  a  pure  condition 
or,  in  a  strictly  scientific  sense,  proved  to  be  individual  substances  are,  if 
not  identical  with,  yet  immediately  related  to,  the  product  which  Maly 
obtained  by  the  action  of  reducing  agents  on  bile,  and  to  which  he  ascribed 
the  name  of  hydrobilirubin.  With  this  view  the  Author  entirely  concurs. 
MacMunn  who  has  paid  great  attention  to  this  subject,  is  of  a  difierent 
opinion. 

It  appears,  however,  inadmissible  to  draw  far-reaching  conclusions  as 
to  the  existence,  origin,  identity  and  relations  of  complex  organic  bodies 
merely  from  the  study  of  the  absorption  spectra,  or  rather  of  the  absorption 

^  Vierordt,  *Die  Anwendong  des  Speotralapparates  zar  Photometrie  der  Absorption- 
spectren.*    TtLbingen,  1878. 

*  The  original  obseryations  of  Vierordt  on  the  absorption  spectra  of  hydrobilirubin 
are  reprinted  in  the  work  entitled  Kolorimetrie  und  qimntitative  Spectralaruilyse  in 
ihrer  Anwendung  in  der  Chemie  von  Dr  Gerhard  Kruss,  a.  o.  Professor  der  Chemie  in 
der  Egl.  Universitat  in  Miinohen  and  Dr  Hugo  Kriiss  in  Hiunbaig.  Hamburg  and 
Leipzig,  1891.    Befer  to  pages  214  and  215. 

'  M.  Jafl^,  *Beitrag  zur  Kenntniss  der  Gallen  und  Hampigmente,'  Centralblatt 
/.  d.  med,  Witsenschaft,  Vol.  vi.  (1868),  pp.  240— -245. 

*  Jaff^,  *  Zur  Lehre  von  den  Eigensohaften  und  der  Abstammung  der  Hampigmente,* 
Virohow's  Arekiv,  Vol.  XLvn.  (1869),  pp.  405—427. 

*  MacMunn,  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society,  1880,  No.  208. 
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bands,  of  organic  flaicU  or  extractB,  and  of  the  changes  which  they  exhibit 
under  the  influence  of  certain  reagents.  Such  a  study  should  only  afford 
hints  for  investigations  to  be  conducted  by  the  recognised  methods  of 
chemical  investigation.  It  is  only  by  a  spectro-photometric  study  of  a 
large  number  of  spectral  regions  that  the  identity  of,  or  the  optical 
differences  existing  between  two  bodies  can  be  established.  So  great  are 
the  modifications  in  light  absorption  introduced  by  comparatively  trivial 
circumstances  that  the  greatest  caution  should  be  exercised  in  concluding 
as  to  differences  between  otherwise  related  bodies  on  the  ground  of  some 
variation  in  their  powers  of  absorbing  light. 

Bilicyaninp 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  when  bilirubin  is  subjected  to  the 
oxidising  action  of  nitric  and  nitrous  acids,  one  stage  in  the  reaction 
which  ensues  (Qmelin's  reaction)  is  characterized  by  a  beautiful  blue 
colour  and  by  a  somewhat  characteristic  absorption  spectrum.  Several 
observers  have  attempted  to  separate  the  body  upon  which  the  blue 
colour  depends  and,  although  it  has  never  yet  been  obtained  in  a 
state  to  admit  of  scientific  research,  it  has  already  received  various 
names. 

Stadeler^  was  the  first  to  attempt  to  separate  this 
''•'^"***®^  colouring  matter.  He  added  concentrated  nitric  acid, 
containing  some  nitrous  acid,  drop  by  drop,  to  a  dilute  ammoniacal 
solution  of  bilirubin,  adding  from  time  to  time  ammonia  in  quantity 
sufficient  nearly  to  neutralise  the  excess  of  acid;  there  is  thua 
obtained  a  green  flocculent  precipitate  which  gradually  turns  blue. 
After  washing  with  water,  the  green  pigment  is  extracted  by  means 
of  alcohol,  which  leaves  a  dark  blue  powder  undissolved.  The 
quantity  of  this  substance  obtained  by  St^eler  did  not  permit  of  its 
investigation. 

Jaff^'  modified  Stadeler's  method  somewhat.  An  alcoholic 
solution  of  biliverdin,  or  a  mixed  ammoniacal  and  alcoholic  solution 
of  bilirubin,  is  treated  exactly  as  Stadeler  recommended.  As  soon 
as  the  blue  colour  has  been  developed,  the  liquid  is  mixed  with 
chloroform  and  distilled  water  and  shaken.  The  blue  chloroform 
solution  is  repeatedly  shaken  with  distilled  water,  any  biliverdin 
which  has  separated  ia  filtered  off,  and  the  chloroform  solution  allowed 
to  evaporate  spontaneously.  The  residue  is  freed  from  traces  of 
biliverdin  by  repeated  solution  in  chloroform. 

Stokvis',  and  afterwards  Heynsius  and  Campbell^  attempted  to 

^  Stiideler,  'Ueber  die  Farbstofle  der  Galle,'  Annalen  der  ChemU  «.  Pkarm, 
Vol.  cxxxu.  (1864),  p.  888. 

s  Jafif6,  *Ziir  EezmtniBS  der  Gallon  and  Hampigmente,*  Centralblatt  /.  d.  med, 
Wiueiuehaft,  1868,  p.  242. 

s  B.  J.  Stokvig,  *Ueber  Gallenfarbstoffe,*  Ber,  d,  d,  Chem,  GeielUeh.  Berlin,  1872, 
p.  583.  MaiyB  Jakr€$beriehtf  Vol.  n.  239;  *Da8  Gmelin'sohe  (blane)  Oxydations- 
product  der  Oallenfarbstoffe.'  Centralblatt  f.  d.  med,  WUsemehaft,  1872,  no.  50l 
Bialy'B  Jakre»berichtf  Vol.  n.  p.  239. 

*  HeynduB  and  Campbell,  '  Die  OxydationBproduote  der  GallenCBurbstoffe  mid  ihre 
AbsorptionsBtreifen,'  Pfltlger's  ArchiVy  Vol.  it.  (1871),  pp.  529  et  seq. 
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separate  the  blue  colouring  matter  and  described  its  spectroscopic 
characters.  Stokvis  named  it,  in  the  first  instance,  choleverdin  and 
afterwards  cholecyanin,  whilst  Heynsius  and  Campbell*  applied  to  it 
the  term  bilicyanin  by  which  it  is  now  known. 

Piiyiicai  and  The   product  which  we   are   now  considering  has, 

chemical  pro,  doubtless,  not  been  obtained  in  a  pure  condition  and 
hwiliirjtl  ^^  never  been  subjected  to  analysis.     It  is  not  there- 

fore surprising  that  the  description  of  its  properties, 
given  by  the  various  persons  who  have  investigated  it,  should  differ 
materially.  As  has  already  been  stated,  according  to  Stadeler,  bili- 
cyanin presents  the  appearance  of  a  blackish -blue  powder.  Accord- 
ing to  tJaffi^,  if  freed  from  every  trace  of  acid  it  is  not  blue  but  dark 
violet.  It  is  insoluble  in  water  but  readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether 
and  choroform,  imparting  to  these  liquids  a  beautiful  violet  colour 
which  is  changed  into  a  lovely  blue  on  the  addition  of  a  trace  of 
acid. 

Acid  soiutioQS  of  bilicyanin  present  two  absorption  bands  which 
are  identical  with  those  which  are  seen  during  the  first  stage  of 
Gmelin's  reaction  and  which  are  situated  on  either  side  of  the 
D  line  (see  Plate  I.,  Spect.  3).  The  band  between  b  and  F  which 
can  be  seen  in  the  spectrum  of  Omelin's  reaction  is  not  due  to 
bilicyanin,  as  was  supposed  by  Heynsius  and  Campbell,  but  to 
the  more  oxidised  product,  choletelin.  According  to  Ja£G£,  neutral 
and  alkaline  solutions  of  bilicyanin  exhibit  no  absorption  bands. 
According  to  Heynsius  and  Campbell,  they  present  equally  strong 
absorption  bands,  though  their  position  is  different ;  they  are  some- 
what shifted  towards  the  red  end  in  the  case  of  the  neutral  and 
alkaline,  as  compared  with  the  acid,  solutions. 

Vatim  and  Bilicyanin  appears,  unquestionably,  to  be  a  product, 

J^^^jj"^         or  a  mixture  of  products,  resulting  from  the  moderate 

oxidation  of  bilirubin  and  biliverdin.  This  oxidation, 
if  carried  further,  furnishes  the  body  to  be  subsequently  described  as 
choletelin.  Bilicyanin  occurs  occasionally,  in  small  quantities,  in  gall- 
stones. 

Choletdin^  (CwH^^N^O,,  ?). 

The  name  choletelin  was  given  by  Maly'  to  the  product,  or 
mixture  of  products,  which  results  from  the  prolonged  action  of  nitric 
and  nitrous  acids  on  the  bile  colouring  matters,  the  formation  of 
which  coincides  with  the  final  (yellow)  stage  of  Qmelin's  reaction, 
which  is,  therefore,  now  often  designated  the  choletelin  stage. 

1  The  reader  who  is  specially  interested  in  bilicyanin  is  referred  to  the  table  of 
spectra  which  accompanies  Ihe  preyiouslv  cited  paper  of  Heynsias  and  Campbell. 

'  Derived  from  xoM*  bile  and  r Aot,  the  end. 

»  Maly,  Sitzungsber.  d.  Wiener  Akad,  Vol.  lvii.  2  Abth.  Febr.  186S:  Vol.  lix. 
3  Abth.  April,  1869.  The  account  here  given  of  choletelin  is  taken  from  the  accoant 
given  by  Maly,  Hermann's  Handbuch,  Vol.  vii.  p.  165. 
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Pravarati  Bilirubin  is  suspended  in  alcohol  and  the  mixture 

treated  with  nitrous  acid,  evolved  by  the  action  of 
nitric  acid  on  arsenic.  The  liquid  assumes  successively  all  the 
colours  of  Gmelin's  reaction,  the  bilirubin  dissolves  and  a  clear  liquid 
is  obtained  of  a  yellowish  red  colour  and  possessed  of  slight  tinctorial 
power.  When  this  liquid  is  poured  into  water,  choletelin  separates 
in  the  form  of  flakes  having  the  colour  of  ferric  oxide ;  these,  when 
dried,  furnish  a  brown  powder.  Choletelin  has  not  been  crystallised ; 
it  is  soluble  in  alkaline  solutions,  from  which  it  is  precipitated  on 
the  addition  of  acids  ;  it  is  soluble  in  chloroform,  alcohol,  ether 
and  acetic  acid. 

Acid  solutions  containing  choletelin,  as  for  example  the  yellow 
liquid  which  is  obtained  in  the  final  stage  of  Gmelin's  reaction, 
exhibit  an  absorption  band  between  6  and  F]  this  absorption  band 
is  generally  visible  at  the  same  time  as  the  two  bilicyanin  bands, 
though  it  does  not,  as  Heynsius  and  Campbell  believed,  belong  to 
that  substance. 

According  to  the  observations  of  Maly  and  6f  Liebermann^, 
neutral  alcoholic  solutions  of  choletelin  exhibit  no  definite  absorption 
band,  and  the  accuracy  of  their  statements  is  placed  beyond  doubt 
by  the  very  complete  spectro-photometric  determinations  of  Vierordt*, 
who  made  the  interesting  additional  observation  that  an  alkaline 
solution  of  biliverdin  left  to  itself  for  66  days  yielded  results  on 
spectro-photometric  analysis,  which  corresponded  exactly  with  those 
which  would  be  yielded  by  a  solution  containing  a  mixture  of  pure 
biliverdin  and  choletelin. 

ReiaUons  of  We  have  already  referred  to  the  fact  (p.  320)  that 

choletelin  to  the  action  of  nitric  and  nitrous  acids  on  bilirubin,  as 
tor^^^^tte^**^"  ^®*®rmined  by  a  comparison  of  the  elementary  com- 
™*  "'  position  of  bilirubin,  biliverdin  and  choletelin,  is  one  of 
progressive  oxidation  and  that  the  amount  of  nitrogen  remains 
unchanged. 

C  N  o 

Bilirubin  contains        ,      67-1^  9*8^  16-8^ 

Biliverdin       „  63-6,,  9-3„  21-2„ 

Choletelin       „  55-5,,  9-1  300,, 

Relying  on  the  very  misleading  fact  that  the  band  observed  in 
acid  solutions  of  choletelin  occupies  very  nearly  the  position  of  the 
well-marked  band  of  hydrobilirubin,  Stokvis,  as  well  as  Heynsius 
and  Campbell,  expressed  the  belief  that  the  products  of  the  action 
of  nascent  hydrogen,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  nitric  and  nitrous 

1  Leo  Liebermann,  'Ueber  Choletelin  und  Hydrobilimbin,"  Pfltlger's  Arekiv, 
Vol.  X.  (1874),  p.  246. 

*  K.  Vieroidt,  <  Physiologische  Spectralanalysen,'  ZeiUchrift  fUr  Bioloffie,  Vol.  x. 
(1874),  pp.  21—58  and  Vol.  x.  399 — 409.  A  very  complete  abstract  of  the  part  of  this 
paper  wluch  deals  with  the  8i>ectro-photometry  of  the  bile-colouring  matters  is  given  in 
Maly's  Jahresherichty  Vol.  iv.  p.  76 — 85.  A  table  giving  the  spectro-photometric 
constants  of  choletelin  is  to  be  found  in  Erflss^s  '  Eolonmetrie,  Ac,*  p.  221. 
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acids,  on  the  other,  were  identical — in  other  words  that  choletelin 
and  hydrobilirubin  were  one  and  the  same  substance.  Heynsius 
accounted  for  the  same  body  being  produced,  under  such  opposite 
circumstances,  on  the  hypothesis  that  it  was  a  product  not  of 
oxidation  or  of  reduction,  but  of  the  splitting-up  of  the  molecule 
of  bilirubin  or  biliverdin:  it  being  true  that  the  decomposition 
of  some  very  complex  substances  sometimes  occurs  imder  circum- 
stances which  are  widely  different.  Liebermann  shewed,  how- 
ever, that  when  he  converted  bilirubin  into  hydrobilirubin  the 
product  amounted  to  95^  of  the  bilirubin  employed,  whilst  when 
he  converted  it  into  choletelin,  the  product  obtained  only  represented 
72'^  of  the  bilirubin  employed.  A  comparison  of  the  elementary 
composition  of  bilirubin,  hydrobilirubin  and  of  choletelin  at  once 
demonstrates  the  wide  difference  which  exists  between  the  two 
latter  substances  as  well  as  in  their  relations  to  bilirubin. 


COMPOSITION  OF  BILIRUBIN,  CHOLETELIN  AND  HYDROBILIRUBIN. 


Bilirabin 

Choletelin 

Hydrobilirabin 

Carbon 
Hydrogen 
Nitrogen 
Oxygen 

67-1 
6-3 

9-8 
16-8 

55-5 
5-4 
9-1 

300 

64-9 
6-7 
9-5 

18-9 

The  following  tabular  statement  brings  out  very  clearly  the 
points  of  difference  in  physical  characters  between  hydrobilirubin 
and  choletelin. 


Hydrobilirubin. 

Produced    from    bili-     By  reduction, 
rubin. 

The  spectrum  of  a  n^tt-  Exhibits  an  absorption 
tral  alcoholic  solu-  band  between  X50 1*2 
tion.  and  X486*l. 


Choletelin. 


By  oxidation. 


No  absorption  band. 
The  absorption  of 
light  between  X501-2 
and  X4861  is  ^th 
of  that  observed  in 
the  case  of  hydro- 
bihrubin,  cceteris  pa- 
ribics  (Vierordt). 


Colour  of  an  acid  solu-     Garnet-red  to  rose-red,     Yellow, 
tion.  according  to  concen- 

tration. 
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Colour  of  alkaline  solu- 
tion. 


Fluorescent  properties 
of  an  ammoniacal 
solution  containing 
zinc. 

Reaction  when  treated 
with  one  drop  of 
sulphuric  acid  and 
a  tinj  grain  of  salt- 
petre (LiebermanD). 


Hydrobilirubin. 

Brownish-yellow  to  yel- 
low, according  to  con- 
centration. 

Exhibits  a  green  fluor- 
escence. 


Choletelin. 


YeUow. 


No  fluorescence. 


Exhibits  the  variegated     None, 
colours  characteristic 
of  Gmelin's  reaction. 


Seyler*! 
obMTvatlonB. 


Sect.  10.    Imperfectly  investigated  Colouring  Matters  not 

PREEXISTENT  IN  BiLE,  BUT  DERIVED  FROM  ChROMOGENS  EXIST- 
ING IN  IT. 

1.     Cholohcmidtin, 

When  the  bile  of  the  sheep  or  of  the  ox  is  examined  some  time 
after  death,  especially  after  it  has  been  well  shaken  with  air,  it 
usually  presents  an  absorption  spectrum  which  is  characterised  by 
the  presence  of  four  absorption  bands  (see  Plate  II.  fig.  1)  the 
position  of  which  will,  in  the  sequel,  be  indicated. 

Hoppe-  In   the  third   edition  of   his  practical   handbook, 

published  in  1870,  Hoppe-Seyler^  speaking  of  the  bile 
of  the  ox  described  it  as  possessed,  when  fresh,  of  a 
green  colour  and  exhibiting,  when  tolerably  thick  layers  are  examined 
with  the  spectroscope,  an  absorption  band  between  D  and  E,  but 
nearer  D,  He,  however,  asserted  that  when  such  bile  is  kept  it 
exhibits  a  spectrum,  also  observed  in  the  case  of  the  alcoholic 
solution  of  evaporated  ox-bile,  marked  by  4  absorption  bands,  of 
which  one  is  close  to  C,  a  second  between  C  and  D  but  closer  to  D, 
a  third  between  D  and  E  but  closer  to  D,  and  a  fourth  in  the 
proximity  of  E.  This  author  remarked  that  the  colouring  matter 
which  occasions  this  spectrum  is  also  found  in  sheep's  bile,  but  that 
nothing  was  known  in  regard  to  it. 

In  1871,  in  their  already  quoted  paper,  Heynsius 
and  Campbell  gave  an  admirable  and  in  all  respects 
accurate  plate'  of  the  spectrum  observed  on  examining 
an  alcoholic  solution  of  ox-bile.     They  made  the  most 


▼atlansof 
Heynaliis  and 
OamplMU. 


1  F.  Hoppe-Seyler,  Handbuch  der  phys,  u.  path,  chemiteh.  Analyi€t  Dritte  Anil. 
Berlin,  1870,  p.  182. 

*  A.  Heynsins  and  J.  F.  F.  Campbell,  *  Die  Ozydationsproduote  der  GkJlenlarbstoffe 
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important  assertion  that  the  bile  of  the  ox  in  the  fresh  condition 
presents  no  absorption  bands,  and  that  even  the  alcoholic  extract  only 
presents  bands  after  exposure  to  air. 

■^^^''uu^'"  In  1880  MacMunn^  obviously  unacquainted  with 

onezravunu.  ^^  previous  observations,  described  the  bile  of  the  ox 
and  sheep  as  follows : — **  When  obtained  fresh  it  is  green,  but  soon 
changes  to  reddish-brown,  and  presents  exactly  the  same  spectrum 
when  obtained  from  the  ox  that  it  does  when  it  is  got  from  the 
sheep.  This  spectrum  is  a  very  fine  one,  and  presents  in  a  deep 
layer  three  bands,  in  a  thinner  one  four  bands,  and  in  a  still  thinner 
a  fifth  band  at  F  is  visible." 

Subsec^uently  MacMunn  published  more  detailed  descriptions  of 
the  colouring  matter  which  occasioned  the  peculiar  spectrum  in  the 
bile  of  the  ox  and  sheep'  and  assigned  to  it,  because  of  its  supposed 
genetic  relationships,  the  name  of  cholohaematin';  to  MacMunn's 
researches  we  shall  again  refer. 

Tbe  Anthoz's  The   reader  will   have  remarked    the    great    dis- 

^J^T*^°"i|^  crepancy  between  the  results  of  the  three  sets  of 
Bon-eziBtent  researches  referred  to  and  it  appeared  to  the  Author 
intbebUeat  desirable  to  determine  whether  the  so-called  cholo- 
tiie  moment  of  hsematin  ever  occurs  in  the  bile  at  the  moment  of 
doatiL  death.     In  order  to   settle   the   point   he   completely 

filled  sterilised  pipettes  with  bile  collected  from  the  gall-bladders 
of  oxen  and  sheep  immediately  after  the  animals  had  been  killed, 
and  at  once  sealed  the  pipettes  in  a  flame,  taking  care  to  occlude 
no  air.  At  the  same  time  samples  of  the  same  bile  were  collected 
in  stoppered  glass  bottles,  care  being  taken  that  the  liquid  only 
partially  filled  them.  These  bottles  were  then  shaken  so  as 
thoroughly  to  mix  their  liquid  and  gaseous  contents. 

From  a  large  number  of  observations  it  resulted  that  the  bile 
when  obtained  from  the  gall-bladder  of  the  ox  or  sheep,  without 
coining  into  contact  with  air,  does  not  exhibit  the  spectrum  of  cholo- 
hsematin,  though  in  thin  layers  a  somewhat  indefinite  absorption 
band,  having  its  centre  at  about  X490,  is  visible.  When,  however, 
such  bile  is  shaken  with,  or  exposed  to,  air,  within  an  hour,  the 
absorption  bands  on  either  side  of  D  commence  to  appear,  the  one 
between  D  and  E  being  the  darker  and  more  easily  recognisable. 
It  is  very  much  later  that  the  complete  spectrum  of  cholohsematin 
is  visible,  i.e.  that  the  bands  near  C  and  between  E  and  6  make 
their  appearance. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  noted  that  the  change  which  occurs  in  the 
colour   of   the   bile    and    in   its   spectroscopic  appearances  is  not 

imi  ihre  AbsorpiionsatTeifeii '  (with  plate),  Pfliiger's  Arehivt  Vol.  it.  eee  540  and  541 
and  epect.  12  (ale.  ezt.  von  fel  tanri  inspissat.). 

^  MacMonn,  The  Spectroscope  in  Medidney  London,  ISSO,  see  p.  158. 

s  MacMonn,  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society,  1883,  no.  226. 

>  MaoMcmn,  *  BUe  Pigments  and  Others,'  Jotima/  of  Physiology,  Vol.  yz.  pp.  22  et  seq, 
seep.  28. 
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connected  with  putrefaction,  but  commences  as  soon  as  the  bile  is 
brought  in  contact  with  the  atmospheric  oxygen. 

From  these  observations  it  is  obvious  that  we  have  no  more 
right  to  say  that  cholohsematin  exists  in  the  bile  of  the  ox  or  sheep 
than  to  assert  that  fibrin  exists  in  the  living  blood.  The  bile  of  these 
animals  at  the  time  of  death  contains  a  chromogen,  or  chromogens, 
which  under  the  influence  of  oxygen  gives  rise  to  a  body,  or  bodies, 
which  confer  upon  the  bile  the  spectroscopic  characters  studied  in 
the  first  instance  by  Hoppe-Seyler  and  by  Heynsius  and  Campbell, 
and  afterwards  by  MacMunn.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  four- 
banded  spectrum  is  due  to  one  substance.  It  may  be,  and  probably 
is,  due  to  more  than  one  substance ;  this  view  is  at  least  rendered 
probable  by  the  fact,  already  referred  to,  that  at  one  stage  in  the 
development  of  the  final  product,  or  products,  the  spectrum  presents 
only  the  two  central  bands,  and  that  the  others  are  superadded  as 
the  process  of  change  proceeds. 

The  Author  wishes  it  to  be  understood  that  he  does  not  assert 
that  the  so-called  cholohsematin  is  necessarily  a  product  of  oxidation 
of  chromogen  or  chromogens,  in  the  same  sense  in  which  biliverdin 
is  a  product  of  oxidation  of  bilirubin ;  it  may  be  a  mere  product  of  a 
decomposition  which  is  initiated  by  oxidation. 

HaeMnim'B  Ox-bile  is  treated  with  absolute  alcohol,  a  few  drops 

metiiod  of  of  acetic  acid  are  added,  the   liquid   is   filtered  and 

separatiiiff  shaken  with  chloroform.     The  orange-coloured  chloro- 

^rauktin^  form  solution  is  separated,  filtered  and  evaporated  to 

dryness.  On  dissolving  the  chloroform  extract  in  ether, 
a  greenish  solution  is  obtained ;  this  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  the 
residue  dissolved  in  chloroform  and  washed  again  in  a  separating 
funnel  with  water.  "  On  separating  oflf  the  chloroform,  filtering  and 
evaporating  the  solution,  an  amorphous-looking  residue  of  a  dark 
sap-green  colour  was  obtained,  which  still  had  a  peculiar  musky  odour. 
On  dissolving  some  of  this  residue  in  alcohol  and  adding  ether  no 
precipitate  formed,  shewing  that  bile  salts  could  not  have  been 
present." 

It  is  obvious  that  such  a  process  could  yield  no  pure  substance, 
and  that  the  question  whether  any  individual  body  exists  to  which 
the  name  cholohsematin  can  be  applied  remains  an  entirely  open 
one,  to  be  settled  by  future  researches. 

MaoMuim'B  The  spectrum  of  cholohsematin  is  shewn  in  Spect.  I. 

*««^'^"^'  of  Plate  II.  MacMunn  has  given  the  following  data 
of  ch^-""**  ^  *^  ^^®  approximate  position  of  the  four  bands  of 
ludmatiiL  cholohsematin,  expressed  in  wave-lengths. 

1st   band  centre  at  X649. 
2nd  band  from  \613     to  585. 
3rd   band  from  \577-5  to  561-5. 
4th   band  from  \537     to  521'5. 

^  MacMunn,  op.  cit.,  Journal  of  Phys.t  Vol.  vi.  pp.  25  and  26. 
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Hoppe-  Hoppe-Seyler  has   enunciated   the  view  that  the 

fleyier'B  and  spectrum  of  the  so-called  cholohaematin  is  due  to  the 
KacKmm'B  formation,  by  a  process  of  oxidation,  of  bilicyanin\ 
TiewB  on  the  jjg^  Munn  very  correctly  points  out  the  erroneous 
^amatin   ^    nature  of  this  explanation".     The  latter  author,  upon 

several  grounds,  but  especially  from  the  fact  that  by  the 
action  of  sodium  amalgam  on  his  cholohaematin  he  obtained  a  body 
with  an  absorption  spectrum  very  closely  resembling  that  of  haBmato- 
porphyrin^  argues  that  cholohaematin  is  a  derivative  of  hsematin. 
This  view  in  so  far  as  the  normal  bile-colouring  matters,  bilirubin 
and  biliverdin,  are  concerned,  is  the  one  which  has  been  generally 
held  and  is  probably  correct  What  the  relations  of  the  hypo- 
thetical individual  (if  it  be  one)  cholohaematin  to  the  other  bile- 
colouring  matters  may  be,  is  a  question  concerning  which  we  possess 
no  information,  and  the  solution  of  which  requires  a  thorough 
chemical  investigation,  such  as  those  by  which  Heintz,  Stadeler, 
and  Maly  gradually  evolved  our  knowledge  of  bilirubin  and  biliverdin. 
The  researches  of  MacMunn  have,  however,  served  the  useful  purpose 
of  drawing  very  particular  attention  to  the  subject. 

BUifusdn  and  bilihumin  are  two  products,  probably  derivatives  of 
bilirubin  and  biliverdin,  which  are  found  in  gall-stones,  and  which  will 
be  briefly  treated  of  in  connection  with  these  concretions.  BUiprasin  is 
the  name  given  by  Stadeler  to  a  colouring  matter  which  he  found  in  the 
gall-stones  of  the  ox  and  which  is  now  believed  to  be  a  mixture  of 
biliverdin  and  bilihumin  {q,  v,). 


Sect.  11.    The  Mucoid  Nucleo-Albumin  of  the  Bile. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  bile,  as  it  flows  from  the 
smaller  hepatic  ducts,  is  a  non-viscid  liquid,  of  which  the  specific 
constituents  are  the  salts  of  the  bile  acids  and  the  bile-colouring 
matters,  but  that  by  admixture  with  the  secretion  of  the  glands 
situated  in  the  mucous  membrane  which  lines  the  gall-bladder  and 
the  excretory  ducts,  it  assumes  a  viscidity  which  is  most  marked 
when  the  bile  has  sojourned  longest  in  the  gall-bladder. 

The  vifldd  Berzelius  was  the  first  chemist  to  study  the  body 

constitiMnt  of  which  conferred  upon  the  bile  its  viscous  character  and 
^  ^*  *^™"  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  this  body  was  mucin — 
to  toe  mi^.       *  ^^®^  which  was  held  until  lately.     The  researches  of 

Landwehr,  published  since  the  1st  volume  of  this  book 
appeared;^  have  established  that  the  true  mucins  yield,  as  essential 
products  of  their  decomposition,  when  boiled  with  dilute  mineral 
acids  or  when  subjected  to  the  action  of  superheated   steam,  an 

1  Hoppe- Sejler,  Handbueh  /.  phys.  u.  path,  chem.  Analyse^  6te  Aofl.  Berlin,  1893, 
p.  236. 

>  MaoMonn,  Proc.  Royal  Soc.  1883,  No.  226,  and  Joum.  of  Phyt.  Vol.  vi.  p.  26. 
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albuminous  body  and  a  carbohydrate  \  Land  web  r,  experimenting  on 
the  so-called  mucin  of  bile,  observed  that  when  boiled  with  dilute 
acids  it  did  not,  like  the  mucin  of  the  salivary  glands  or  the  mucin 
of  Helix  pomatia,  yield  a  substance  which  exerts  a  reducing  action, 
and  he  advanced  the  hypothesis  that  in  all  probability  it  consisted  of 
a  mixture  of  globulins  with  bile  acids*,  an  hypothesis  which  has 
however  been  disproved. 

Fundamental  T^^^  researches  of  Hammarsten^  and  others  have 

distinction  be-  made  us  acquainted  with  a  class  of  albuminous  bodies 
tween^the  widely  distributed  throughout  the  protoplasmic  struc- 
'thenuiOeo  t^res  of  animal  bodies  and  typically  represented  by 
aitnumnB^.'        casein,  bodies  which  have  been  associated  together  as 

a  family  of  the  albuminous  substances  under  the  name 
of  the  nucleo-albumins.  Just  as  it  is  characteristic  of  the  mucins  to 
split  up,  when  subjected  to  certain  hydrolytic  agencies,  into  a  proteid 
and  a  carbohydrate  moiety,  so  is  it  a  characteristic  of  a  nucleo- 
albumin  to  split  up,  under  the  same  conditions,  into  a  proteid  and 
into  a  phosphorus-containing  nuclein,  for  all  the  nucleo-albumins 
contain  phosphorus  as  an  essential  element  of  their  molecule. 

The  re-  Working    under    the    direction    of    Hammarsten, 

?*JJ^J  ®'        PaijkuU*  has  separated  the  body  which  confers  upon 

bile  its  viscidity  and  has  conclusively  proved  that  it 
belongs  to  the  nucleo-albumins,  resembling  in  its  characters  the 
mucin-like  nucleo-albumin  which  Hammarsten  discovered  to  be  a 
constituent  of  the  synovial  fluid, 

HethodBof  The   methods   which   were   formerly   employed   to 

separation  of  precipitate,  what  was  termed,  the  mucin  of  bile  are 
tiie  mucoid  ^ot  available  for  the  separation  of  the  body.  Acids 
^^*Tmi"*        precipitate  not  only  the  nucleo-albumin  but  also  bile 

acids,  and  the  latter  cannot  b^  separated  by  alcohol 
from  the  former  without  rendering  the  nucleo-albumin  insoluble. 

^  H.  A.  Landwehr,  *  Untersachungen  iiber  das  Mucin  von  Helix  pomatia  nnd  ein 
nenes  Echlenhydrat  (Achrooglycogen)  in  der  Weinbergsohnecke,*  ZeiUchr,  /.  pkyM, 
Chemiet  Vol.  vi.  (1882),  pp.  74 — 77 ;  *  Ein  neaes  Eohlehydrat  (thierisches  Gummi)  im 
menschlichen  Korper,*  ibid.  Vol.  viii.  (1883—4),  pp.  122—128. 

'  H.  A.  Landwehr,  'Ueber  Mucin,  Metalbumln  nnd  Paralbumin,'  ZeiUchr.  /. 
pkyi.  Chemie,  Vol.  vni.  (1883—4^,  pp.  114—121,  see  p.  117. 

^  So  far  as  the  Author  has  been  able  to  discover  Hammarsten  first  suggested  the 
propriety  of  recognising  a  group  of  nucleo^Ummiru,  and  first  introduced  this  term, 
in  the  following  sentence :  '*  Zu  den  gewohnliohen,  kiinstlich  darzustellenden  Alkali- 
oder  Ealk-albuminaten  kann  das  Casein  keineswegs  gerechnet  werden ;  nnd  wenn  man 
es  nicht  zu  einer  besonderen  Gruppe  von  Stoffen,  den  Nucleoalbuminen  rechnen  wiU — 
was  wohl  das  Bichtigste  sein  wiirde — ^muss  wohl  das  Casein  mit  dem  grdssten  Beohte 
einen  Platz  unter  den  nativen  Albuminaten,  d.  h.  den  Globulinen,  finden."  Olof 
Hammarsten,  *  Zur  Eenntniss  des  Caseins  und  der  Wirkung  des  Labfermentes.'  Upsal&» 
1877,  p.  75  ;  consult  p.  46. 

*  0.  Hanunarsten,  *Studien  iiber  Mucin  und  mucin-ahnliche  Substanzen,'  Pfliiger's 
Archiv,  Vol.  xxxvi.  p.  373. 

'  L.  PaijkuU,  *  Ueber  die  Schleimsubstanz  der  Galle,'  Zeitaehrift  fUr  pJnfs,  Chemie^ 
Bd.  xn.  (1887),  p.  196. 
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Two  methods  are  available  for  the  separation  of  the  nucleo- 
albumin  in  a  pure  and  unaltered  condition,  of  which  the  second  is 
the  best : —  •  ^ 

Firstly.  Bile  is  subjected  to  dialysis  in  running  water  for  many 
days,  thymol  being  added  to  prevent  putrefaction ;  in  this  way  the 
bile  acids  and  the  greater  part  of  the  bile  colouring  matters  are  got 
rid  of.  The  contents  of  the  dialyser,  which  possess  a  neutral  reaction^ 
a  pale  yellow  colour,  and  are  opalescent  and  somewhat  viscid,  are 
precipitated  by  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid. 
The  precipitate  is  washed,  dissolved  in  the  smallest  available  quantity 
of  solution  of  sodium  hydrate  and  the  solution  is  purified  by  oialysis. 

Secondly.  Bile,  which  must  have  previously  been  filtered,  is 
mixed  with  five  times  its  volume  of  absolute  alcohol  and,  immediately 
thereafter,  is  centrifugalised.  In  10  minutes  the  precipitate,  which 
has  aggregated  into  a  coherent  mass,  is  taken  from  the  tubes,  freed 
from  adhering  liquid  by  pressing  between  layers  of  filter  paper,  and 
is  then  broken  up  and  suspended  in  water.  It  gradually  dissolves, 
yielding  an  opalescent,  greenish-yellow,  slimy  licj^uid.  In  order  to 
purify  it  further,  it  is  once,  or  even  twice,  again  precipitated  as 
above,  centrifugalised,  and  dissolved  in  water,  the  ultimate  solution 
being  viscous;  it  is,  however,  an  essential  condition  to  success 
that  the  substance  should  remain  in  contact  with  alcohol  for  as  short 
a  time  as  possible. 

Baaotionfl  of  The  neutral  viscid  solution  does  not  coagulate  on 
a  Mdutton  of  boiling,  but  becomes  opaque.  If  a  trace  of  acetic  acid 
2?JJ2S*^        ^^*  sufficient  to  produce   a  precipitate  be,  however, 

added  to  it  and  the  solution  be  then  heated,  an 
albumin  like  coagulum  is  obtained.  When  acetic  acid  is  added  to 
the  solution  of  nucleo-albumin  at  ordinary  temperatures,  it  produces 
a  precipitate  which  is  soluble,  though  with  some  difficulty,  in  an 
excess  of  the  precipitant.  In  the  presence  of  salts  of  the  bile  acids, 
the  precipitate  contains  considerable  quantities  of  the  latter  and  is 
not  soluble  in  excess  of  acetic  acid.  Thus  is  explained  the  fact  that 
the  precipitate  of  the  nucleo-albumin,  obtained  by  treating  bile  with 
acetic  acid,  is  insoluble  when  the  latter  is  added  in  excess,  whilst  it 
is  obvious  that  all  determinations  of  the  nucleo-albumin  made  in  this 
manner  cannot  be  reUed  upon. 

A  solution  of  the  nucleo-albumin  in  acetic  acid  is  precipitated 
by  potassium  ferrocyanide,  iodohydrargyrate  of  potassium,  mercuric 
chloride,  and  tannic  acid.  Aqueous  solutions  are  precipitated  when 
treated  with  a  very  small  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid,  the  flocculent 
precipitate,  thus  produced,  being  readily  soluble  in  excess  of  hydro- 
chloric acid.  The  aqueous  solution  is  precipitated  by  all  the  general 
reagents  which  precipitate  the  albuminous  substances. 

The  following  reactions  are  of  special  importance,  as  distinguishing 
the  mucoid  nucleo-albumin  from  the  other  groups  of  albuminous 
substances,  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  the  mucins,  on  the  other: 
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Ist.  The  solution  in  0*3  pg  HCl  may  be  long  heated  to  40^  C. 
without  giving  a  precipitate.  If  however  pepsin  be  added  to  the 
acid  solution,  heated  to  40^  C,  a  flocculent  precipitate  soon 
separates.  This  behaviour,  towards  hydrochloric  acid  and  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  pepsin,  is  characteristic  of  the  nucleo-albumins  as  a 
class.  2nd.  The  nucleo-albumin  when  boiled  for  hours  with  dilute 
mineral  acids  yields  no  substance  possessing  the  power  of  reducing 
Fehling's  solution.  This  behaviour  distinguishes  the  nucleo-albumins 
from  the  mucins.  3rd.  When  the  purified  and  dried  nucleo-albumin 
is  fused  with  a  mixture  of  potassium  hydrate  and  saltpetre,  the 
fused  mass  is  found  to  contain  phosphoric  acid,  and  in  such  pro- 
portion as  to  prove  that  phosphorus  must  have  been  present  in  an 
oxidised  form ;  for  the  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid  is  greater  than 
could  exist  in  combination  with  bases,  even  assuming  the  entire  ash 
obtained  on  igniting  the  nucleo-albumin  to  consist  of  calcium 
phosphate. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  mucoid  nucleo-albumin  of  the  bile  is 
derived  from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  gall  bladder  and  biliary 
passages,  an  assertion  which  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  by  treating 
the  aqueous  extract  of  the  mucous  membrane  with  an  excess  of 
acetic  acid,  a  substance  is  precipitated  having  the  same  characters 
and  the  same  elementary  composition  as  the  nucleo-albumin 
obtained  from  the  bile,  by  the  previously  described  methods. 

Beniits  of  The  following  are  the  results  of  the  analyses  of  two 

^^^•^J^  specimens  (No.  1  and  No.  2)  of  the  nucleo-albumin 
*'**^"^'  prepared  from  the  bile,  and  of  one  specimen  (No.  3) 

prepared  from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  gall  bladder. 

No.  1.  No.  2.  No.  S.  Mean. 

Carbon  —  5087  60-91  50*89 

Hydrogen  —  6*74  673          6-735 

Nitrogen  1610  1609  1622  1614 

Sulphur  1-58  174  164          166 

Ash  0-40  0-73  1-36 

As  the  substance  contained  phosphorus  in  combination  with 
calcium  and  iron,  in  addition  to  phosphorus  in  organic  combination, 
the  amount  of  the  latter  could  not  be  determined. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the  percentage  of  nitrogen  in  the 
nucleo-albumin  (1614  p^)  is  much  higher  than  in  the  mucins,  which, 
according  to  the  latest  analyses,  contain  only  from  11*7  to  12*3  p^. 

In  addition  to  the  mucoid  nucleo-albumin,  bile  is  said  to  contain 
traces  of  normal  mucin. 
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Sect.  12.    The  Oholbsteein,  Fats,  Soaps,  Lecithin  and  remain- 
ing Obganic  Constituents  of  the  Normal  Bile. 

In  addition  ix)  its  specific  constituents — ^the  salts  of  the  bile  acids 
and  the  bile  colouring  matters — and  to  the  mucoid  nucleo-albumin, 
the  bile  contains  in  solution  the  following  organic  substances: — 
cholesterin :  palmitin,  stearin  and  olein :  alkaline  salts  (ie,  soaps)  of 
palmitic,  stearic  and  oleic  acids :  lecithin  or  its  products  of  decom- 
position :  a  trace  of  urea :  a  trace  of  a  diastatic  ferment.  All  these 
bodies  are  described  in  other  parts  of  this  work,  and  the  amounts  in 
which  they  occur  in  the  bile,  so  far  as  they  can  be  determined,  will 
be  found  in  the  tables  exhibiting  the  results  of  the  analyses  of 
the  bile  in  Sect.  15  of  the  present  chapter.  It  is  only,  therefore, 
needful  in  this  place  to  make  a  few  remarks,  chiefly  with  a  view  to 
emphasizing  the  relative  importance  of  certain  of  these  constituents. 

TiM  (fludas-  An  absolutely  constant  constituent  is  cholesterin, 
t«ri&  ofMie.  ^hich  is  present  in  the  bile  of  man  in  the  proportion 
of  from  0*5 — 3*5  per  1000.  This  constituent,  which  is  insoluble 
in  water  or  aqueous  saline  solutions,  is  soluble  in  solutions  of  the 
salts  of  the  bUe  acids  and  of  soaps  and  neutral  fats,  and  it  is  in 
virtue  of  these  constituents  that  the  bile  is  able  to  hold  cho- 
lesterin in  solution.  When  we  inquire  whether  the  cholesterin 
of  the  normal  bile  is  formed  in  the  liver  or  merely  separated  by 
it  we  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  almost  certainly,  the  liver,  in 
reference  to  cholesterin,  acts  purely  as  an  excretory  organ.  Cho- 
lesterin is  one  of  the  principal  constituents  of  the  white  matter 
of  the  brain,  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  of  meduUated  nerve  fibres, 
and  it  is  a  constituent  of  the  blood  corpuscles;  it  appears  most 
likely  that  the  function  of  the  liver,  in  reference  to  it,  is  to  separate 
from  the  blood  the  excess  of  cholesterin  which  is  set  free  in  the 
metabolic  changes  which  have  their  seat  in  the  nerve  centres. 

This  view  rests  upon  theoretical  considerations  as  well  as  npon  certain 
facts,  a  thorough  control  of  which  is,  however,  urgently  needed  at  the 
present  time.  It  was  for  example  asserted  by  Austin  Flint,  as  a  result 
of  apparently  careful  investigations,  that  the  blood  of  the  jugular  vein 
invariably  contains  much  more  cholesterin  than  that  of  the  carotid  artery. 
Although  Flint  based  upon  his  researches  a  hypothesis  which  has  not 
stood  the  test  of  further  experiment,  the  facts  above  recorded  have  not 
hitherto  been  disproved.  Again  Frerichs  and  Becquerel  and  Bodier  assert 
that  in  cases  of  jaundice,  with  complete  obstruction  to  the  flow  of  bile 
into  the  intestine,  the  amount  of  cholesterin  in  the  blood  is*  remark- 
ably increased.  It  must  be  admitted  that  it  is  in  the  highest  degree 
advisable  that  these  particular  determinations  should  be  repeated,  the 
accurate  methods  of  analysis  which  we  now  employ  being  substituted  for 
the  cruder  methods  of  the  earlier  enquirers. 

^  The  deBoription  of  Cholesterm  will  be  found  in  Vol  i.  (Ist  edition),  pp.  442 — 444. 
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Naunyn  mainly  on  the  ground  of  experiments  on  rabbits  with  tem- 
porarjy  and  dogs  with  permanent  biliary  fistulse,  in  which  cholesterin  was 
administered  by  the  mouth  or  injected  hypodennically,  without  sensibly 
increasing  the  amount  of  cholesterin  excreted,  comes  (as  the  Author 
thinks)  to  the  most  improbable  conclusion  that  the  normal  choles- 
terin of  the  bile  is  not  derived  from  the  blood  but  is  of  local  origin, 
i.e.  is  derived  from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  gall-bladder.  The 
crudeness,  the  obvious  fallacies,  attaching  to  the  method  of  experimenting 
selected  by  Naunyn,  are  so  obvious  as  to  render  any  conclusions  from  his 
experiments  much  less  trustworthy  than  those  based  on  the  observations 
of  Frerichs.  This  distinguished  physician  cautiously  asserted  that  whilst 
it  is  not  certain,  but  only  probable,  that  an  increased  quantity  of  cholesterin 
in  the  blood  augments  the  amount  of  this  constituent  in  the  bile,  the 
arrest  of  the  excretion  of  the  bile  certainly  leads  to  an  increase  of  cholesterin 
in  the  blood  \ 

There  can  be  no  question  that  cholesterin,  besides  being  a  constituent 
of  the  nervous  tissues,  the  blood  and  the  bile,  exists  in  minute  quantities 
in  all  animal  and  vegetable  tissues  rich  in  cells.  It  is  present  in  small 
quantities  in  milk,  but  particularly  it  is  produced  in  all  pathological 
processes  in  which  a  destruction  of  cells  occura  It  seems  to  be  a  product 
of  the  degeneration  of  cell  protoplasm,  especially  where  this  is  accompanied 
by  the  appearance  of  fatty  matters;  thus  is  explained  its  occurrence  in 
pus.  If  we  except  milk,  which  is  a  secretion  which  is  a  product  of  specific 
transformations  which  occur  in  the  protoplasm  of  the  secretory  cells  of  the 
mammary  glands,  and  which  lead  to  the  formation  of  fat,  no  normal  secre- 
tion but  bile  contains  an  appreciable  quantity  of  cholesterin,  and  a  process 
of  reasoning  by  analogy  would  lead  us  to  require  evidence,  such  as  has 
certainly  not  hitherto  been  adduced,  before  we  could  admit  even  the  possi- 
bility of  the  cholesterin  of  normal  bile  being  derived  from  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  gall-bladder. 

LAaLthin.  '^'^®  pioportion  of  lecithin,  or  of  the  products  of  de- 

composition of  protagen  and  lecithin  in  the  bile,  is  much 
greater  than  in  any  other  secretion  of  the  economy — a  fact  which, 
taken  in  connection  with  its  cholesterin  excreting  function,  makes  it 
not  improbable  that  the  liver  is  specially  concerned  in  excreting 
certain  metabolic  products  of  the  nerve  centres. 

iMastatio  In  reference  to  the  diastatic  ferment,  it  is  to  be  re- 

ferment,  marked  that  nearly  all  observations  made  on  the  bile 

of  man>  obtained  from  fistulas,  have  revealed  that  the  secretion 
possesses  exceedingly  feeble  diastatic  properties.  No  importance 
whatever  can,  however,  be  attached  to  the  presence  of  such  minute 
traces  of  ferment. 

}  'Ob  die  Znnahme  der  Cholesterinmenge  im  Blate  wahrend  des  hoheren  Altera 
einen  steigenden  Gehalt  der  Galle  herbeifdhre  und  darauf  zom  Theil  die  grossere 
Haafigkeit  der  Steine  wahrend  dieser  Lebensepoohe  beruhe,  bleibt  dahingestellt ;  es  let 
dies  mehr  als  wahrscheinlich;  jedenfalls  inflairt  die  GaUensecretion  anf  die  Choles- 
terinmenge im  Blut ;  sie  nimmt  zu,  wo  die  Lebersecretion  vermindert  wird.'  Frerichs, 
Klinik  d,  Leberkrankheiten,  Bd.  ii.  p.  486. 
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Sect.  13.    The  Mineral  Constituents  of  Normal  Bile» 

In  discussing,  in  the  first  volume  of  this  work^  the  mineral 
constituents  of  the  liquor  sanguinis  and  serum,  we  have  drawn 
attention  to  the  difficulties  which  surround  their  investigation  and 
have  shewn  how,  in  a  measure,  they  have  heen  overcome.  In  the 
case  of  the  bile,  these  difficulties  are  so  great  (arising  from  the 
sulphur  of  the  taurine  and  the  phosphorus  of  the  lecithin,  which 
when  ignited  yield  sulphuric  and  phosphoric  acids,  respectively)  that 
the  utmost  reserve  must  be  exercised  in  drawing  conclusions,  from 
the  analyses  of  the  ashes  of  the  bile,  as  to  the  salts  originally  present 
in  the  secretion. 

In  addition  to  the  organic  sodium  salts,  the  bile  contains  as  its 
chief  inorganic  constituent  sodium  chloride,  besides  sodium  carbonate 
and  sodium  phosphate.  The  quantity  of  potassium  salts  is,  compara- 
tively, very  small  The  ashes  of  bile  contain,  in  addition,  calcium 
phosphate,  a  trace  of  magnesium  phosphate,  a  small  but  invariable 
quantity  of  iron,  believed  to  exist  as  a  phosphate  (Hoppe-Seyler),  and 
traces  of  copper;  occasionally  manganese  has  been  likewise  found. 
Although  the  published  analyses  of  bile  sometimes  contain  determina- 
tions of  sulphates  present  in  the  ignited  residue,  it  is  probable  that 
these  salts  are  always  the  result  of  ignition ;  at  most,  the  quantity  of 
sulphates  in  the  bile  is  exceedingly  small 

The  normal  mineral  constituents  other  than  iron  are  best  exhibited 
in  the  following  analysis  of  the  mineral  matters  of  the  bile  of  a 
healthy  man  made  by  Jacobsen^ 

Inorganic  salts  in  1000  parts,  8*5 

KCl 0-28 

NaCl  5-50 

Na^PO,  1-30 

Na^CO,  0-95 

Ca^PO^),  • 0-37 

FeP04  traces. 

The  Iron  of  the  BUe. 

When  investigating  for  a  Committee  of  the  British  Association 
the  action  of  calomel  and  some  other  reputed  cholagogues  on  the 
liver'.  Professor  Rutherford  and  the  Author  were  constantly  struck 
by  the  reddish  colour  of  the  ashes  of  dog's  bile,  a  colour  due  to 
the  presence  of  oxide  of  iron. 

1  Vol.  I.  (iBt  edition),  p.  66—70. 

'  0.  Jaoobeen,  Ber.  d.  deuUch,  ehem,  OeselL  Vol.  tl  p.  1026. 
>  'Report  on  the  Action  of  Mercury  on  the  Biliary  Secretion.'    BritUh  Astoeiation 
R^arU,  1868. 
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QamgM  and  ^t  the  suggestion  and  under  the  personal  direction 

T^ljiobMr-    Qf  ^ij3  Author,  Dr  P.  A,  Young*  subsequently  carried 

out  in  the  laboratory  of  the  former,  at  Surgeons'  Hall, 
Edinbuiffh,  the  first  systematic  investigation  on  the  amount  of  iron 
in  the  bne  of  man,  the  dog  and  the  ox. 

Hoppe-Bvytar         Subsequently,  Hoppe-Seyler*  and  afterwards  Eunkel  * 
*Ww^L^*    re-investigated  the  matter  and  amply  confirmed  the 

results  obtained  in  the  Author's  laboratory.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  results  obtained. 


Quantity  of  Iron  in  the  Bile. 


I.     BUe^of  Man 

0-004  to  00105  p.  cent,  of  Fe 
0-0062 

Young 
Hoppe-Seyler 

11.    BUeofDog 

0-016                   p.  cent  of  Fe 
00063  to  0-0078        „        „ 
00036  to  00093        „        „ 

Young 

Hoppe-Seyler 

Kunkel 

III.     Bile  of  Ox 

0-003  to  0-006         „        „ 

Young 

The  idea  which  suggested  to  the  Author  the  research,  which  was 
carried  out  by  Young,  was  that  firom  the  iron  in  the  bile  an  estimate 
might  l>e  probably  formed  of  the  destruction  of  bsemoglobin  occurring 
in  the  liver ;  there  being  strong  grounds  for  assuming  that  bilirubin 
is  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  the  hsematin  residue  of  hsemo- 
globin  (see  p.  349  et  seq,).  Eunkel  found,  however,  that  the  relation 
of  the  iron  to  the  bilirubin  in  the  bile  was  as  1*4  or  1*5  :  100, 
whereas  hsematin  contains  9  per  cent,  of  Fe.  It  would  therefore 
appear  that,  in  the  formation  of  bilirubin,  there  is  a  retention  of 
iron  in  the  liver,  a  fact  which  stands  in  close  relation  to  the  organic 
compounds  of  iron  which  Zaleski^  shewed  to  be  present  in  the  liver. 
This  subject  will  be  further  considered  in  Chapter  V. 

1  P.  A.  Young,  M.D.,  '  On  the  relation  which  exists  between  the  iron  contained  in 
the  bile  and  the  colonring  matter  of  the  blood.'  Journal  of  Anatomy  and  PhyHology, 
Vol.  y.  pp.  168—164;  A.  Oamgee,  M.D.,  *Note  on  Dr  Toong's  paper.'    Ibid.  Vol.  t. 

p.  165. 

s  Hoppe-Seyler,  Analyses  first  published  in  his  Phytioloffische  ChenUe,  2*^  Theil, 
Berlin,  1878,  pp.  801  and  805. 

*  Eunkel,  *Eisen-  und  Farbstoffaussoheidung  in  der  Galle.'  PflUger's  Archie, 
Vol.  XIV.  (1877),  p.  860. 

4  Zaleski, '  Studien  fiber  die  Leber.  LEisengehaltderLeber.'  Zeittchrift  f.  phytioL 
ChemU,  Vol  x.  (1886),  p.  463-^502. 
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Sect.  14.    The  Gases  of  the  Bile. 

The  gases  of  the  hile  have  been  investigated  by  Pfliiger^ 
^goljubow',  Noel',  Charles*  and,  in  so  fiEU*  as  oxygen  is  concerned, 
byHoppe-Seyler'. 

The  bile  is  a  secretion  which  is  either  entirely  firee  from  oxygen 
or  contains  it  in  very  small  proportions.  As  will  be  seen  by  referrmg 
to  the  subjoined  tabular  statement  of  the  results  obtained  by 
Pfltiger,  he  found  in  one  analysis  that  100  volumes  of  bile  yielded 
0*2  volumes  of  oxygen  (measured  at  0"*  C.  and  1  M.  pressure),  whilst, 
in  a  second,  oxygen  was  absent.  Hoppe-Seyler  investigated  in  the 
case  of  the  bile,  as  in  that  of  several  other  secretions,  whether  the 
liquid  contained  free  oxygen,  by  allowing  it  to  come  in  contact 
(under  conditions  which  excluded  the  possibility  of  access  of  air) 
with  reduced  haemoglobin.  He  found  that,  unlike  the  saliva,  the 
bile  contained  no  free  oxygen  or,  to  be  more  precise,  that  100  volumes 
of  bile  must  contain  less  than  0*15  volume  of  oxygen^ 

Excluding  oxygen,  which  is  either  absent  or  present  in  very 
small  quantities,  the  bile,  when  boiled  in  the  mercurial  pump,  yields 
carbonic  acid  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  nitrogen.  In  addition 
to  the  carbonic  acid,  which  is  either  free  or  so  loosely  combined  as 


V0LX71CE  OF  gases  (MEASURED  AT  O^  G.  AND  1  M.  PBESSUBE)  YIELDED 
BY  100  VOLUMES  OF  BILE  FBOM  THE  GALL-BLADDEB  OF  DOGS 
(PFLtJGEB). 


0 

CO, 
(obtained  by  boil- 
ing in  vacuo) 

CO, 
(do.  do.  +aoid) 

N 

I. 
n. 

0-2 
0-0 

14-4 
5-0 

41-7 
0-6 

0-4 
0-6 

1  PMger,  Arekivf.  d.  ges.  Phytiologie,  Vol.  n.  (1869),  p.  166. 

3  Bogoljabow,  CetUraXblatt  f,  d,  med.  WUzermhaft,  1869,  no.  42. 

>  G.  Noel,  *  Etude  g6n6rale  but  lea  variations  phys.  des  gaz  da  sang.*  Thdse  de 
Paris,  1876.  Quoted  by  Hoppe-Seyler,  Fhy9,  Chemie,  p.  306.  The  researches  of  Noel 
may  be  discarded  as,  from  ihe  amount  of  oxygen  and  especially  of  nitrogen  which  he 
found,  it  is  certain  that  the  gases  which  he  obtained  from  the  bile  were  mixed  with 
laige  quantities  of  air  which  had  leaked  into  his  apparatus. 

*  J.  J.  Charles, '  Untersuohungen  fiber  die  Gase  der  Lebergalle  *  (a.  d.  phys.  Lab. 
Bonn).    Pfliiger's  Archive  Vol.  xxyi.  (1881),  p.  200  et  $eq. 

*  Hoppe-Seyler,  *  Ueber  den  Nachweis  von  absorbirtem  Sauerstoffe  in  den  Seoreten 
mittelst  Hamoglobin.'    ZeiUchriftf.  phys,  Chemie,  Vol.  i.  (1877—78),  p.  135. 

"  Hoppe-S(^ler,  Phyiiologisehe  Chemie^  p.  307. 
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to  admit  of  being  boiled  out,  the  bile  contains  carbonic  acid  which 
can  only  be  removed  by  the  pump,  after  the  addition  of  an  acid. 
The  totol  amount  of  carbonic  acid  as  well  as  the  relative  amounts, 
free  and  combined,  vary  within  surprisingly  wide  limits. 

The  analyses  of  Bogoljubow  agree  with  those  of  Pfltlger  in 
demonstrating  the  remarkable  and  as  yet  inexplicable  variations  in 
the  amount  of  CO,  contained  in  bile  as  well  as  in  the  proportion 
which  the  free  bears  to  the  combined  CO,. 

Charles,  in  the  investigation  which  he  made  in  Pfluger's  laboratory, 
investigated  the  gases  of  the  bile  in  rabbits,  as  well  as  in  dogs.  In 
the  former  animals,  he  found  the  volume  of  CO.,  especially  of  the 
CO.  which  could  only  be  separated  after  the  addition  of  phosphoric 
acid,  to  be  very  much  larger  than  in  dogs.  From  100  volumes  of 
the  bile  of  these  animals,  he  obtained  from  102*37  to  114*9  volumes 
of  CO,  measured  at  O^C.  and  1  metre  pressure.  In  one  ex- 
periment, the  CO,  obtained  by  merely  boiling  in  vacuo,  only 
amounted  to  9*75  volumes,  whilst  the  combined  CO,  amounted  to 
105*18  volumes.  In  the  case  of  a  dog  in  a  condition  of  deep  narcosis 
100  volumes  of  bile  yielded  100*15  vols,  of  CO,  (free  and  combined). 


Sect.  15.    Summaby  of  the  Quantitative  Composition  of  the 
Bile  in  Man  and  cebtain  of  the  Lower  Animals. 

Having  now  examined  individually  the  various  constituents  of 
the  bile,  it  appears  desirable  to  group  together  the  more  important 
quantitative  analyses  which  have  been  made  of  the  bile  of  man  and 
some  of  the  lower  animals. 


Human  Bile, 

„ .  The  following  table  exhibits  very  clearly  the  differ- 

in  the  bUe  of  ^^^®  ^^  ^^^  proportion  of  solid  matters  in  bile  ob- 
UUary  flatuia  tained  from  biliary  fistulse  in  the  human  subject 
andofMieooi-  and  in  bile  obtained  from  the  gall-bladder  after  death, 
leotod^  the  rpj^^  same  difference  is  observable  in  the  case  of  the 
"  ^'  lower  animals.  The  old  explanation  that  by  remaining 
in  the  gall-bladder  the  bile  loses  water  and  becomes  more  concen- 
trated is  untenable  and  quite  at  variance  with  facts ;  the  probable 
explanation  is  that  when  the  secretion  is  cut  off  from  the  intestine 
and  poured  out  externally,  the  liver  secretes  a  bile  which  is  rela- 
tively poor  in  solid  matters  (see  p.  278  et  seq.). 
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TABLE    EXHTBrriNQ    DIFFEBENOE    IN    PEBCENTAGE    OF    SOLIDS    IN 
FISTULA-BILE  AS  GOMPABED  WITH  BLADDEB-BILE. 


_ 

Obseryen 

Mean  percentage 
of  solids 

Origin  of  bile 

v. 

Jaoobsen 

Yeo  and  Herroun 

Gopeman  and  Winston 

Mayo  Bobson  and  Fairley 

No^  Paton  and  J.  M. 
Balfour 

2-26 
1-36 

1-42 

1-81 
1-36 

W  estphalen's  case  of  thoracio 
biliary  fistnla.     Male 

Biliary  fistula.  Common  bile 
duct  occluded  by  cancerous 
nodule.     Female 

Biliary  fistula.  Ck>mmon  bile 
duct  occluded  by  gall- 
stone.    Female 

Biliary  fistula.  Impacted 
gall-stones.     Female 

Biliary  fistula.  Common  bile 
duct  occluded  by  gall-stone. 
Female 

II". 
Gorup-Besanez 
Frericha 

13-961 
14-04/ 

Bile    from    gall-bladder    of 
healthy  individuals,   exe- 
cuted, or  dying  by  accident 

Oomplete 
aaalsnes  of 
flitnla  Ule  In 
tlie  human 
nitfeot. 


In  the  following  table,  taken  from  the  paper  of 
Noel  Paton  and  Balfour',  are  collected  all  the  more 
recent  analyses  of  fistula  bile  in  the  human  subject 
In  Mr  Mayo  Robson's  case,  the  analyses  were  made 
by  Mr  Fairley  of  Leeds. 


^  All  the  oases  tmder  I.  are  referred  to  in  the  text,  where  references  to  the  original 
observations  will  be  found. 

>  The  data  under  n.  are  taken  from  Gorup-Besanez,  Phyiiologisehe  Chtmie, 
4te  Auflage,  1878,  p.  519. 

>  D.  NoSl  Paton,  M J).,  FJDt.O.P.  Ed.,  and  John  M.  Balfour,  M.B.,  O.M.  <  On  the 
Composition,  ^ow,  and  Physiological  Action  of  the  Bile  in  Man.'  Vol.  ni.  of  the 
Laboratory  Reportt  issued  by  the  Boyal  Oollege  of  Physicians.  Edinburgh,  1891.  See 
p.  208. 
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JaoobBen 
0-056 

Teoadd 
Herroim 

Gopeman 

and 
Winston 

Mayo 
BobBon 

Paton  and  Balfour 

1 

Sept.  1 

Sept  7 

Cholefiteiin 

) 

0-046 

0-063 

•^ 

Lecithin 

0-006 

}  0-038 

0-099 

^0-076 

Fats 

0-01 

1 

0012 

0-009 

rf 

Glyoocholate  of  Soda 

1-01 

0-166 

I   0-628 

0-751 

0-366* 

< 

Taurocholate  of  Soda 

0-066 

0-009 

0-049* 

-  0-349 

Soaps 

014 

0-097 

0016* 

^             ^^~ 

Mucin,  Pigments,  Epi- 

thelium, dec. 

0-23 

0-148 

01726 

0-130 

I   0-7096 

0-461 

Inoiganio 

0-86 

0-840 

0-451 

0-768 

0-641 

Chlorides 

0-678 

0-716 

0-601 

Solids 

2-26 

1-284 

1-423 

1-802 

M919 

1-527 

Water 

97-74 

98-716 

98-677 

98-198 

98-8080 

98-479 

1 

*  The  aoids  are  here  given. 

In  these  analyses  the  &ct  is  brought  out  very  distinctly  that,  in 
the  bile  of  man,  glycocholic  acid  preponderates  very  greatly  over 
taurocholic  acid,  which  may  even  be  altogether  absent  (see  Jacobsen's 
analysis).  The  same  fact  results  from  the  analyses  made,  by  the  most 
competent  observers,  in  the  case  of  bladder  bile. 

Complete 
anaiyiesof  The  following  exhibit  the  method  of  analyses  of 

ttiadder-tiiie  In    5  samples  of  human  bile  (taken  post  mortem  from  the 

the  human         gall-bladder)  made  by  Hoppe-Seyler  in  1872\ 
subjeot. 

Mucin  in  100  parts  1*29 

Other  organic  matters  insoluble  in  alcohol 014 

Sodium  taurocholate 0'87 

Sodium  glykocholate 3*03 

Soaps  1-39 

Cholesterin 0*35 

Lecithin 0'53 

Fats 0-73 

Phosphate  of  iron  0-0166 

Ratio  of  sodium  glykocholate  to  sodium  taurocholate  is  as  3*4  : 1. 

Bile  of  the  Dog. 

The  following  analyses  made  by  Hoppe-Seyler*  illustrate  the 
composition  of  the  bile  of  the  dog.  In  this  animal  the  bile  never 
contains  glykocholic  acid. 

1  Published  for  the  first  time  in  his  PkyHologUche  Chemie,  2«  Theil,  Berlin,  1878, 
p.  801. 

*  PhytiologUehe  Chemie,  p.  802. 
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Oonstitnents 

Bladder-bile 

Bile  from  fistola 

I. 

II. 

I. 

11. 

Mucin  in  100  parts 

0-454 

0-245 

0-053 

0-170 

Alkaline  tanrocholate 

11-959 

12-602 

3-460 

3-402 

Cholesterin 

0-449 

0-133 

0-074 

0-049 

Lecithin 

2-^92 

0-930 

0-118 

0-121 

Fat 

2-841 

0-083 

0-335 

0-239 

Soaps 

3155 

0-104 

0-127 

0-110 

Other  organic  matters  in- 
soluble in  alcohol 

0-973 

0-274 

0-442 

0*543 

Inorganic  matters  insoluble 
in  alcohol 

0-199 

0-408  * 

K^O, 

0-004 

— . 

00-22 

.— . 

Na^O, 

NaCl 

0-050 
0-015 

-— 

00-46 
0-185 

— 

NaCO, 

0-005 

— 

0056 

.. 

Oa,(PO0, 
FePO^ 

0-080 
0017 

0-039 
0-021 

— 

OaCO, 

0019 

... 

0030 

._ 

MgO 

0-009 

0-009 

^— 

BUe  of  certain  other  animals. 

The  following  table^  exhibits  the  results  of  old  analyses  of  the 
bile  of  the  gall-bladder  of  various  animals. 


ConstitaentB 

Ox« 

Pig» 

Kangaroo* 

Ooose 

Python'^ 

I* 

II* 

Mucin  and  pigment 

0-30 

0-59 

4-34 

2-56 

3-1 

0-89 

Bile-salts 

^ 

8-38 

7-69 

14-96 

16-4 

8-46 

Cholesterin^    lecithin, 

I  800 

^ 

and  fat 

J 

I  2-23 

109 

0-36 

0-3 

0-03 

Inorganic  salts 

1-26 

J 

2-10 

2-6 

0-20 

Total  soHds 

9-56 

11-20 

44-13 

19-98 

22-4 

9-58 

Water 

90-44 

88-80 

85-87 

80-02 

77-6 

90-42 

1  Ha]libiirton*8  Text-Book  of  Chemical  Physiology,  London,  1891,  p.  678. 

*  Berzelins,  Lehrhuch,  Dreflden,  1881. 

s  Gundlaoh  nnd  Stzeoker,  Arm.  Chem,  Pharm,  Lzn.  206. 

^  Sohloasberger,  Ihid,  oz.  244. 

i  MaiMon,  Arm.  d.  Pharm,  LVin.  188. 

'  Otto,  Arm.  Chem,  Pharm.  aux.  189. 

'  Vogtenberger  nnd  SoblosBberger,  Ibid.  ovnz.  66. 


CHAPTER    V. 


THE  BILE   (continued). 

Sect.  1.    Recapitulation  of  the  Facts  relating  to  the 
Origin  of  the  Specific  Constituents  of  the  Bele. 

In  the  preceding  chapter,  the  subject  of  this  section  has  been 
more  than  once  referred  to.  It  appears  advisable,  however,  in  this 
place,  briefly,  but  systematically,  to  refer  to  the  different  &cts  which 
throw  light  on  the  probable  antecedents  of  the  specific  constituents 
of  the  bile. 

The  origin  of  The  glycocine  and  taurine  of  the  conjugated  bile 
the  taUe  aoidi.  aci^g  are,  without  doubt,  derived  from  the  albuminous 
or  albuminoid  principles  of  the  economy.  Glycocine  we  have  seen  to 
be  one  of  the  products  of  the  decomposition  of  gelatine,  when  this 
body  is  subjected  to  long  boiling  with  acids,  or  to  tne  digestive  action 
of  trypsin.  Taurine,  although  it  has  not  been  artificially  obtained 
by  the  decomposition  of  proteids  is,  as  its  high  percentage  (14*6  pj) 
of  sulphur  indicates,  certainly  derived  from  them  in  the  body.  The 
taurine  and  the  glycocine  of  the  bile,  however,  only  contain  a  small 
firactioti  of  the  sulphur  and  of  the  nitrogen  corresponding  to  the 
decomposition  of  the  proteids  in  the  economy.  "If  the  bile  were  an 
excretion  like  urine,  we  should  expect  to  find  the  quantity  of  nitrogen 
and  sulphur  in  the  bile  varying  proportionally  with  the  amount  of 
proteid  decomposed  in  the  body.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  is  not  the 
case.  We  know  from  the  researches  of  Kunkel^  and  Spire',  conducted 
on  dogs  with  biliary  fistulse,  that  only  a  small  part  of  the  sulphur  and 
nitrogen  resulting  from  proteid  metabolism  appears  in  the  bile,  and 
that  it  is  but  very  slightlv  increased  by  a  larger  supply  of  food. 
When  the  amount  of  albumin  allowed  the  dog  was  multiplied  eight* 
fold,  the  nitrogen  and  sulphur  of  the  bile  were  only  doubled'." 

^  Eonkel,  *  Untersachangen  iiber  den  Btoff wechael  in  der  Leber.'  Pflilger's  Arekiv^ 
Vol.  XIV.  (1876),  p.  344. 

'  Bpiro,  '  Ueber  die  Gallenbildong  beim  Hande.'  Dn  Bois  Beymond's  ArehiVt  ISSO. 
Snppl.  p.  50. 

'  Bange,  Physiological  and  Pathological  Chemistry*  Woolridge*8  Translation,  YoL  i. 
p.  214. 
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iHAorisiiiof         As  soon  as  the  remarkable  resemblance,  if  not  the 
S^^^tto^™^"    fl-bsolute  identity,  of  Virchow's  hsematoidin  with  bili- 
rubin was  pointed  out,  the  clue  to  the  origin  of  the 
bile  colouring  matters  was  discovered. 

''In  extravasations  of  blood,  the  colouring  matter  of  the  blood  disappears 
and  in  place  of  it  we  find  a  crystallised  pigment,  which  Yirohow^  was  the 
first  to  examine  carefully  and  named  hsematoidin.  The  same  writer 
pointed  oat  its  resemblance  to  bile  pigment'.  Subsequently  Kobin',  Jaff<$^ 
and  Salkowski^  proved  the  identity  of  hsematoidin  and  biliverdin. 
Langhans*  took  the  blood  from  the  vein  of  a  living  pigeon  and  injected  it 
under  the  skin  of  the  same  animal ;  after  two  or  three  days  the  colouring 
matter  of  the  blood  had  disappeared  from  the  subcutaneous  clot  and  was 
replaced  by  bilirubin  and  biliverdin.  Quincke^  performed  the  same  experi- 
ment on  dogs.  In  this  case  the  conversion  occupied  more  time :  the 
bilirubin  did  not  appear  in  the  subcutaneous  injection  before  the  ninth 
day.  Cordua^  injected  blood  into  the  abdominal  cavity  of  dogs  and  found 
bilirubin  after  so  short  a  time  as  thirty-six  hours.  Finally  Recklinghausen* 
has  seen  bile  pigment  formed  in  the  blood  of  frogs  outside  the  body,  after 
from  three  to  ten  days^^"  The  observations  here  recorded  have  been 
confirmed  and  extended  by  the  experiments  of  Latschenberger^^  who 
injecting  the  blood  corpuscles  of  the  horse,  or  a  magma  of  hsemoglobin 
prepared  from  horse's  blood  into  the  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue  of  another 
horse  found,  after  some  days,  reddish  yellow  pigments  (Choleglobine)  at 
the  seat  of  injection,  and  in  addition  dark  pigmentary  matter  containing 
iron  (1)  which  he  designated  *  Melanin ' ;  Neumann^'  had  previously  found  a 
similar  pigment  in  blood  extravasations  and  thrombi  in  man  and  had 
designated  it  hcBmasiderin.  According  to  Kunkel^',  the  latter  consists  of 
ferric  hydrate. 

A  study  of  the  empirical  formulae  of  hsBmatin  and  of  bilirubin 
shewed"  how  closely  bilirubin  resembled  in  composition  an  iron 
free   haematin.    According  to   Nencki  and   Sieber",  the   following 

1  Virchow's  Archiv,  Vol.  i.  (1847),  pp.  379,  407. 
'  Virohow,  loc,  cit.  p.  445. 

*  Bobin,  Comptes  RendtUt  Vol.  xu.  (1855),  p.  506. 

*  Jafl6,  Virchow's  Archiv,  Vol.  xmi.  (1862),  p.  192. 

s  Salkowski,  Hoppe-Seyler's  Med,  chem.  Unters,    Heft  ni.  (1868),  p.  436. 
'  Trfwighans,  Virchow's  Arehiv,  Vol.  xliz.  (1870),  p.  66. 
'  H.  Quincke,  Virchow's  Arehiv,  Vol.  xov.  (1884),  p.  125. 

^  Herm.  Cordua, '  Ueber  den  BesorptionsmechamsmaB  yon  Blatergtissen.'  Berlin, 
Hirschwald,  1877. 

*  Becklinghausen,  Handlntch  d,  allgem.  Path,  d,  Kreislaufes  und  der  Emakrungt 
p.  434.     Stuttgart,  Enke,  1883. 

w  Bonge,  Op,  cit,,  p.  376. 

u  Latschenberger,  'Die  Bildong  des  Gallenfarbstoffes  aus  dem  Blatfarbstofif.' 
Monatachrift  /.  Chemie,  Vol.  iz.  (1888),  p.  52.  Quoted  by  Neumeister,  Lehrbuch  der 
physioJogisehen  Chemie,  p.  174. 

^>  Neumann,  *Beitr^e  zur  Eenntniss  der  pathologischen  Pigmente.'  Virchow's 
Arehiv,  Vol.  cxi.  (1888),  p.  25. 

^>  Eunkel,  '  Ueber  das  Vorkommen  von  Eisen  nach  Blutextravasation. '  Zeitschrift 
/.  phys.  Chetnie,  Vol.  v.  (1881),  p.  40. 

i«  Eiihne,  Lehrbuch,  p.  203. 

1'  Nencki  und  Sieber,  *  Untersuchungen  Uber  den  Blutfarbstoff.'  Ber,  d.  deutsch, 
ehem,  Ge»elUchaft,  Vol.  ztii.  (1884),  p.  2275. 
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equation  probably  expresses  the  transformation  of  hsBmatin  into 
bilirubin 

O^H„N  AFe  +  2H,0  -  Fe  =  C,.HJ^,0, 

V ^^ y  y  ^  J 

Hfematin  Bilirubin 

The  iron  free  hsematoporphyrin,  which,  according  to  Nencki  and 
Sieber,  has  the  same  percentage  composition  as  bilirubin,  and  which 
is  represented  by  the  formula  C„H,gN ,0,,  when  reduced  by  means  of 
tin  and  hydrochloric  acid  in  alcholic  solution  soon  yields  a  body  which 
confers  a  yellow  colour  to  the  solution,  and  which  in  its  behaviour 
towards  solvents,  and  in  its  spectrum,  is  undistinguishable  from  hydro- 
bilirubin,  which  we  have  seen  to  be  the  typical  product  of  the  action 
of  nascent  hydrogen  on  bilirubin  (Hoppe-Seyler  ). 

In  addition  to  the  above  facts,  which  alone  are  perhaps  sufficient 
to  prove  that  the  bile  colouring  matters  are  derived  from  the  haematin 
of  nsBmoglobin,  there  are  others  which  tend  in  the  same  direction. 
Thus  Amphioxus  which  is  the  only  vertebrate  without  red  blood 
corpuscles  forms  no  bile  colouring  matters  (Hoppe-Seyler*). 

Again,  it  has  been  shewn  that,  concurrently  with  the  excretion  of 
the  bile  colouring  matters,  the  liver  always  excretes  iron,  though  the 
amount  of  the  latter  is  not  in  proportion  to  the  former,  assuming  the 
decomposition  to  go  on,  as  expressed  in  the  equation  of  Nencki  and 
Sieber. 

That  all  the  iron,  resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  hsBmatin 
which  leads  to  the  formation  of  bile  colouring  matters,  should  not  be 
excreted  in  the  bile  is,  however,  in  no  way  surprising.  The  fact,  indeed, 
agrees  with  others  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  It  has  already 
been  stated  that  Zaleski  found  various  combinations  of  iron  in  the 
liver.  In  some  of  these  the  metal  can  be  detected  by  the  reagents 
usually  employed  for  the  detection  of  iron  in  its  salts  (e.g.  by 
potassium  ferrocyanide  and  hydrochloric  acid),  but  in  others  the 
metal  is  an  element  of  organic  compounds,  such  as  nucleins,  and  can 
only  be  detected  when  these  are  destroyed.  In  one  form  or  another, 
the  liver  appears  to  hoard  a  certain  proportion  of  iron  which  probably 
takes  part  m  fresh  syntheses  of  haBmoglobin.  When,  however,  the 
destruction  of  red  blood  corpuscles  goes  on  with  abnormal  rapidity, 
as  appears  to  be  the  case  m  pernicious  cvrwemia  (Hunter*,  Mott^, 
Deldpine^  and  in  poisoning  by  arseniuretted  hydrogen  (Naunyn 
and  Minkowski"),  the  iron  in  the  liver  increases  greatly.  In  the 
first  case,  the  urine  contains  abnormal   quantities  of  urobilinoid 

1  Hoppe-Seyler,  Phyaiologische  Chemie,  p.  898. 

9  Hoppe-Seyler,  Pflfiger's  ArehiVt  Vol  ziv.  (1877),  p.  899 ;  Phytiologitehe  Ckewue, 
p.  276. 

>  Htmter,  Lancet,  1888,  Vol.  ii.  pp.  566,  608,  664. 

«  Mott,  Lancet,  1889,  Vol.  i.  p.  620 ;  1890,  Yol.  i.  p.  287 ;  PraetUUmer,  Aug.  1890. 

B  Del^pine,  PraeHtumer,  Aug.  1890. 

*  Minkowski  nnd  Naanyn,  Arckiv  /.  exp,  PathoU  und  Pharmakol  Vol  xzi.  (1886), 
p.  1. 
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matteiB,  which  are  certainly  close  derivations  of  the  bile  colouring 
matters ;  in  the  second  case  much  bilirubin. 

It  has  thus  been  proved,  by  a  number  of  distinct  but  correlated 

Xments,  that  the  bilirubin  of  the  bile  is  a  derivative  of  tl\e  blood 
iring  matter.  When  discussing  the  mode  of  production  of 
jaundice,  we  shall  shew  that,  if  we  except  the  local  origin  in  blood 
extravasations,  bilirubin  is  only  formed  in  the  liver. 


Sect.  2.    Discussion  op  the  Question  whether  the  Bile  is 

TO    BE    considered    A    DIGESTIVE    SECRETION.       ThE    AcTION 
OF  THE  £lLE  ON  CARBOHYDRATES,  PrOTEIDS  AND  FaTS. 

Preliminary  Observations. 

The  bile  differs  from  the  saliva,  the  gastric  juice,  and  the  pan- 
creatic secretion  in  that,  if  we  except  altogether  insignificant  traces 
of  a  diastatic  enzyme,  it  contains  no  ferment  capable  of  dissolving,  or 
effecting  the  hydrolytic  decomposition  of,  carbohydrates,  proteids,  or 
£sits.  Nevertheless,  although  the  bile  unquestionably  subserves 
excretory  functions,  it  also  plays  an  auxiliary  and  not  unimportant,  part 
in  the  complex  digestive  processes  of  the  small  intestine. 

Two  interesting  anatomical  considerations  may  be  adduced,  of 
which  the  first  establishes  the  excretory  function  of  the  bile,  whilst 
the  second  raises  a  strong  presumption  in  favour  of  the  impoi*tance 
of  the  bile  in  the  digestive  process : — 

Firstly.  During  the  third  month  of  foetal  life^  long  before  other 
digestive  secretions  are  found  out  (at  a  time  therefore  when  digestive 
acts  are  yet  entirely  in  abeyance),  the  liver  whose  importance  for  the 
economy  at  this  period  is,  doubtless,  represented  by  its  relatively 
enormous  development,  commences  to  secrete  bile  which  accumulates 
in  the  intestine  and  forms  a  large  part  of  the  meconium^,  which  is  dis- 
charged at  an  after  birth.  This  fact  argues  strongly  in  favour  of  the 
indispensable  excretory  functions  of  the  bile. 

Secondly.  The  bile  duct  in  all  animals  opens  into  the  commence- 
ment of  the  intestine,  into  the  duodenum,  either  at  the  same  place 
as,  or  above  the,  principal  pancreatic  duct.  'If,'  argues  Bunge*,  'the 
bile  were  an  excretion  we  should  expect  the  ductus  choledochus  to 
open  into  the  lower  end  of  the  rectum,  just  as  the  ureter  opens  into 
the  cloaca  in  the  lower  vertebrate&  It  is  impossible  not  to  believe 
that  bile,  in  its  long  passage  through  the  intestines,  must  have  some 
serious  duties  to  perform.' 

^  Zweifel,  '  Untersaohangen  ther  den  Verdauungsapparat  des  Nengeborenen,' 
Berlin,  1874,  CetUraWlatt  /.  d.  med,  Wisseruchaft,  1874,  no.  59;  Preyer,  SpedeUe 
PkyHologie  de$  Embryo,  Leipzig,  1885. 

*  Zweilel,  *  Untenuehnngen  iiber  das  Meoonium.'  Archiv  /.  Qyndkologie,  Vol.  vn. 
p.  474. 

'  Bongo,  Phytiologicdl  and  Pathological  Chemittryt  Vol.  i.  p.  218. 
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With  Bunge,  we  consider,  as  already  stated,  that  this  anatomical 
tBuct  establishes  a  strong  presumption  in  favour  of  the  view  that,  in  its 
long  passage  through  the  intestine,  the  bile  must  have  serious  duties 
to  perform,  though  we  cannot  admit  that  it  negatives  the  view  that 
the  bile  is  in  respect  of  certain  constituents  (cholesterin  and  bile 
colouring  matters)  an  excretion.  Altogether  independent  of  such 
arguments,  however,  we  are  in  possession  of  facts  wnich  establish  in 
the  clearest  manner  that  the  bile,  besides  being  an  agent  in  the 
removal  of  waste  products  firom  the  economy,  is  essential  to  the 
normal  course  of  the  digestive  processes  of  the  small  intestine:  that 
without  its  aid  a  most  important  group  of  alimentary  principles — the 
fats — in  great  part  invariably  escape  absorption,  though,  it  is  true, 
this  departure  from  the  normal  state  may,  in  some  cases,  be  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  persistence  of  an  apparently  satisfactory  state  of 
the  general  health. 

Action  of  bUe  Many  observers  have  shewn  that  the  bile  obtained 

onBtarch.  f^^^^  human  biliary  fistulse,  if  digested  with  starch 

solutions,  for  a  great  many  hours,  is  able  to  convert  traces  of  starch 
into  sugar.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  in  virtue  of  these  traces  the 
bile  can  play  no  part  in  the  digestion  of  starches,  and  accordingly  it 
has  been  found  ^  that  the  faeces  of  dogs  with  biliary  fistulse  and  fed 
upon  bread  either  contain  no  starch  or  only  such  small  quantities  as 
occur  in  the  case  of  normal  dogs  fed  in  the  same  manner.  These 
experiments  are  borne  out  by  observations  made  on  human  subjects 
with  biliary  fistulse. 

The  bile  of  the  pig  appears,  according  to  the  observations  of 
Nasse',  to  possess  the  power  of  dissolving  raw  starch. 

AcUonofiriio  The  bile,  containing  no  proteolytic  enzyme,  exerts 

on  proteidB.  j^^  direct  action  in  digesting  the  albuminous  and  albu- 
minoid matters.  Nevertheless,  the  bile  must  indirectly  co-operate  in 
the  digestion  of  proteids.  When  bile  is  added  to  the  acid  products 
of  gastric  digestion  (chyme),  a  precipitate  is  produced^  composed 
essentially  of  a  mixture  of  unchanged  native  albumins,  and  of  bile 
acids  (especially  taurocholic  acid),  which  carries  down  with  it  pepsin 
(Briicke).  The  important  result  of  the  admixture  is,  however,  the 
fact  that,  though  the  quantity  of  bile  may  be  quite  insufficient  to 
neutralise  the  acidity  of  the  chyme,  the  proteolytic  activity  of  the 
pepsin  is  at  once  arrested  (Briicke).  The  bile  seems  to  have,  there- 
fore, the  important  function  of  arresting  peptic  digestion,  and  in  this 
way,  as  well  as  in  others,  of  establishing  the  conditions  which  are 

^  Bidder  ttnd  Schmidt,  VerdauungttdfU,  p.  222. 

3  H.  Nasse,  Canstatt's  Jakretbericht  d.  Pharm.  1859,  n.  S.  S3  (quoted  by  Malj, 
Hermann's  Handbuch,  Vol.  vii.  p.  177. 

'  Bernard,  Legons  de  Phytiologie  Exp^rimejUaU,  Paris,  1856,  p.  422 ;  Kiihne, 
Lehrbuch  d,  phys,  Chemie,  p.  99 ;  J.  Molesohott,  *  Ueber  die  Einwirkong  der  Galle  and 
ihrer  wichtigsten  Bestandtheile  anf  Peptone.*  Untenuchung  zur  Naturlekre  der 
Menscfien,  Bd.  xi.  Heft  5,  s.  2. 
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requisite  for  the  proper  exercise  of  the  digestive  activity  of  the 
pancreatic  juice. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  reactions  which  occur  when  the  bile  comes 
in  contact  with  an  acid  chyme  is  derived  mainly  from  the  writings 
of  EUhne^  and  of  Hammarsten'  and  from  the  more  recent  researches 
of  Maly  and  Emichl  The  principal  results  will  here  be  sum- 
marised. If  bile,  which  has  been  freed  from  its  mucoid  nucleo- 
albumin  by  treatment  with  alcohol,  be  added  to  a  mixture  made  by 
digesting  egg  albumin  in  artificial  gastric  juice,  a  precipitate  occurs, 
which  is  composed  partly  of  a  heavy  flocculent  body  and  partly  of 
a  finely  granular  body  which  it  is  hard  to  separate  by  filtration.  The 
former  is  a  compound  of  a  proteid  with  bile  acids;  the  latter  is  com- 
posed essentially  of  bile  acids  mixed,  perhaps,  with  a  small  quantity 
of  albumoses.  The  flocculent  precipitate  to  which  we  have  referred, 
and  which  was  formerly  spoken  of  as  containing  syntonin,  doubtless 
does  not  usually  contain  acid  albumin,  but  the  body  which  Meissner 
termed  Parapeptone,  and  Eiihne  Antialbumat  (see  pp.  115  and  120). 

The  amount  of  the  two  precipitates  produced  depends  greatly  upon 
the  acidity  of  the  digestive  mixture,  upon  the  composition  of  the  bile 
which  is  added  and  upon  the  quantity  of  salts  which  may  be  present. 
There  are,  for  instance,  specimens  of  ox  bile  which  are  precipitable 
when  treated  with  dilute  acids,  and  others  which  are  not;  the  former 
contain  relatively  very  little  taurocholic  acid,  the  latter  much  more. 
When  the  former  are  mixed  with  bile  at  the  temperature  of  the 
body,  a  precipitate  is  thrown  down;  if  the  liquid  be  filtered  and 
cooled,  a  fresh  precipitate  forms  which  is  sometimes  so  abundant  as 
to  give  to  the  liquid  the  consistence  of  a  magma.  When  the  bile  is 
rich  in  taurocholic  acid  this  precipitation  does  not  occur,  or  the  pre- 
cipitate at  first  produced  is  readily  dissolved  on  adding  more  bile 
(see  p.  296). 

Although,  as  a  result  of  Hammarsteu's  researches,  it  was  shewn 
that  the  precipitate  produced  by  adding  bile  to  acid  chyme  was 
partly  proteid  in  nature  and  partly  composed  of  bile  acids, 
accurate  information  was  \7anting  as  to  the  exact  power  which  the 
two  principal  bile  acids  possess  of  precipitating  :^ — firstly,  native 
albumins  :  secondly,  albumoses  :  thirdly,  peptones.  Experimenting 
with  solutions  of  the  pure  bile  acids  or  their  salts,  and  mixing  with 
them  solutions  of  native  albumins,  and  of  albumoses  and  of  peptones 
as  pure  as  it  was  at  that  time  possible  to  obtain  them,  Maly  and 
Emich  obtained  the  following  interesting  results: — 

First.  Taurocholic  acid  (or  a  mixture  of  an  alkaline  taurocholate 
and  an  acid)  precipitates  native  albumin  or  acid  albumin  at  least  as 

1  Eiihne,  Lehrhuch,  pp.  98—100. 

*  HammarBten,  Abstraot  in  Jahresber.  d.  ge8,  Med.  1870,  Vol.  i.  p.  106.  See  alBO 
Maly  in  Hermann's  Handbttchj  Vol.  v.  II.  181. 

*  Maly  und  Emich,  *  Ueber  das  Verhalten  der  Gallensaaren  zu  Eiweiss  and  Peptonen 
and  dber  deren  antisepUsche  Wirkangen.*  Monatschrift  /.  Chem.  VoL  iv.  (1883), 
pp.  89—120. 

G.  23 
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completely  as  do  tanDic  or  phospho-tungstic  acids.     On  the  other 
hand,  taurocholic  acid  preciptates  neither  albumoses  nor  peptones. 

Second.  The  precipitate  which  occurs  when  taurochoUc  acid  is 
mixed  with  a  solution  of  albumoses  or  peptones  is  composed  of 
taurocholic  acid. 

Third.  Olykocholic  acid  neither  precipitates  native  albumins 
nor  albumoses  and  peptones.  When  crystallising  from  a  solution, 
glykocholic  acid  may,  however,  carry  down  with  it  mechanically 
traces  of  albumoses.  Further,  glykocholic  acid,  unlike  taurocholic 
acid,  is  not  precipitated  by  albumoses  or  peptones. 

The  whole  of  the  facts  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  bring  to- 
gether establish  that  when  the  addition  of  bile,  which  contains  both 
glykocholic  and  taurocholic  acid,  to  chyme,  leads  to  a  precipitate,  this 
may  contain,  firstly  a  precipitate  of  parapeptone  or  antialbumat, 
thrown  down  by  taurocholic  acid :  secondly,  a  precipitate  of  glyko- 
cholic acid,  due  to  the  mere  acidity  of  the  mixture,  if  the  quantity  of 
taurocholic  acid  in  the  bile  was  very  small:  thirdly,  a  precipitate 
of  taurocholic  acid.  Both  the  second  and  third  of  these  are  very 
readily  soluble  in  faintly  alkaline  solutions,  and  excess  of  bile,  there- 
fore, readily  dissolves  the  precipitate  which  at  first  occurred. 

It  follows  from  the  researches  of  which  an  account  has  been 
given  that  bile  which  contains  taurocholic  acid,  typically  that  of  the 
camivora,  can  effect  a  very  perfect  precipitation  of  native  albumin 
or  of  syntonin,  if  any  should  exist  in  solution  and  what  is  much 
more  important  of  the  parapeptone,  which  is  incapable  of  further 
action  by  pepsin,  and  which  always  is  present  in  greater  or  less 
quantity,  however  long  the  process  of  gastric  digestion  has  gone 
on.  That  such  a  precipitation  is  actually  to  be  observed  in  the  duo- 
denum, firmly  adhering  between  the  villi,  is  asserted  by  so  infallible 
an  observer  as  Kuhne^  who,  however,  states  that  a  little  further 
down  the  precipitate  is  no  longer  observed.  This  precipitation  has 
been  supposed  to  favour  the  action  of  the  pancreatic  juice  upon  the 
albuminous  bodies  which  have  escaped  conversion  into  albumoses, 
for  it  is  only  the  former,  as  we  have  shewn,  which  are  precipitated. 

It  appears  to  the  Author  that  the  precipitation  of  the  chyme  by 
the  bile,  which  chiefly  leads  to  the  temporary  separation  of  the  bile 
acids,  may  be  of  special  importance  in  placing  the  latter  under  con- 
ditions which  will  favour  their  decomposition  and  rapid  reabsorption. 
All  facts  seem. to  give  support  to  the  view  first  advocated  by  Schiff 
(see  p.  278  et  seq.)  and  to  shew  that  verv  soon  after  the  bile  has  been 
deflected  from  its  normal  course  into  the  alimentary  canal,  the  solid 
matters  which  it  contains  and  which  consist  principally  of  the  salts 
of  the  bile  acids,  undergo  a  great  diminution  :  whilst  very  soon  after 
the  bile  has  been  allowed  to  resume  its  normal  course  the  bile  acids 
in  the  bile  increase.    May  not  then  the  absorption  of  the  bile  and, 

^  Eiihne,  Lekrbucht  p.  99. 
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perhaps,  the  decomposition  into  cholalic  acid  and  amido-acids  which 
probably  precedes  absorption,  be  a  iiinction  which  is  assisted  by  the 
precipitation  which  we  have  been  considering  ? 

The  Action  of  the  Bile  on  Fats, 

It  has  ahready  been  stated  that  the  digestion  of  starchy  and  pro- 
teid  constituents  of  food  proceeds  normally  in  animals  or  human 
beings  with  biliary  fistulas,  the  faeces  containing  no  larger  quantity  of 
undigested  starches  or  proteids  than  in  the  normal  condition  of  the 
body.  The  case  is,  however,  very  different  with  the  fats.  As  Bidder 
and  Schmidt  first  ascertained  with  precision,  and  as  has  been  abund- 
antly and  invariably  confirmed,  whenever  the  bile  is  cut  off  from  the 
alimentary  canal,  the  fsBces  contain  a  large  quantity  of  £ftt,  shewing 
that  the  processes  which  are  necessary  precureors  of  its  absorption 
have  been  materially  interfered  with. 

Bidder  and  Schmidt  found  that  dogs  with  biliary  fistulae  absorbed 
from  2^  to  7  times  less  fat  than  normal  dogs.  They  also  found  that  whilst 
dogs  on  a  meat  diet  yielded  a  milk-white  chyle  which  contained  3*2  per 
cent,  of  fat,  in  dogs  in  which  biliary  fistula  had  been  long  established  the 
chyle,  instead  of  being  milk-white,  merely  presented  an  opalescent  appear- 
ance and,  in  one  case,  contained  only  0-19  per  cent,  of  fat.  Yoit^  shewed 
that  when  dogs  are  fed  on  quantities  of  fat  amounting  to  from  150  to  200 
gnna.,  99  per  cent,  of  the  total  amount  is  absorbed,  only  about  1  per  cent, 
passing  into  the  fsaces,  whilst  if  the  same  amount  of  fat  be  given  to  dogs 
with  biliary  fistulie,  as  much  as  66  per  cent,  of  the  whole  amount  ingest^ 
is  excreted  per  anum.  It  Ib  to  this  incapacity  of  utilizing  the  fats  that 
Voit  ascribes  the  emaciation,  as  well  as  the  ravenous  hunger,  of  many  dogs 
with  biliary  fistula. 

The  analyses  of  the  f»ces  of  himian  beings  with  biliary  fistulss  have 
shewn  that  these  invariably  contain  much  fat;  usually  from  II  to  13  per 
cent,  of  their  weighl     This  fact  will  be  referred  to  again. 

In  describing  the  properties  of  the  bile,  we  have  referred  to  the 
&ct  that  it  is  able  to  dissolve  small  quantities  of  neutral  fats,  so  that 
it  has,  from  time  immemorial,  been  employed  to  remove  grease  stains 
from  coloured  fabrics.  That  this  slight  solvent  action  of  the  bile 
on  the  neutral  fats  plays  a  material  part  in  the  processes  of  the 
intestine  is,  however,  most  unlikely.  We  have  also  referred  to  the 
fact  that  the  bile,  when  shaken  with  liquid  fats,  forms  imperfect 
emulsions,  from  which  the  oil  soon  separates. 

Although  bile,  pure  and  unmixed,  possesses  this  imperfect  emul- 
sionising  power,  the  case  is  very  different  if  it  be  mixed  at  the 
temperature  of  the  body  with  fi-ee  fatty  acids.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, an  acid  emulsion  is  obtained,  holding  an  excess  of 

^  Carl  Yoit,  *Ueber  die  Bedeatnng  der  GaUe  fOr  die  Aufnahme  der  NahnmgBstoffe 
im  Dannkanal.'  Stattgart.  Yerlag  der  J.  G.  Cotta'sohen  Baohhandlung,  18S2. 
(Separatabdruok  aas  den  *  Beitrdgen  der  Biologie,  JubiWunusehrift  flr  Oeheimrath  v, 
BUckqff.*) 
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fatty  acids  in  solution  and  capable  of  forming  a  perfect  emulsion 
with  the  neutral  fats.  The  process  is  one  in  which  soaps  are  pro- 
duced through  the  decomposition  of  the  alkaline  salts  of  the  bile 
acids  by  the  free  fatty  acids.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  bile  in  the 
intestine  finds  itself  in  contact  with  fatty  acids  which  have  been 
liberated  from  the  neutral  fats  by  the  fat-decomposing  enzyme  of 
the  pancreatic  juice,  and  all  the  conditions  are  present  which  are 
requisite  to  confer  on  the  bile  an  emulsionising  action.  How  far 
this  action  is  important  in  the  mechanism  of  the  absorption  of  fats 
will  be  further  considered  when  that  subject  is  being  treated  of  in 
detail. 

But  the  action  of  the  bile  on  the  fats  is  not  limited  to  the 
formation  of  soaps  with  the  free  fatty  acids  Neumeister^  points 
out  that  solutions  of  the  chelates  possess  the  power,  when  gently 
heated,  of  dissolving  the  insoluble  soaps  of  calcium  and  magnesium, 
compounds  which  doubtless  occur  in  the  intestine.  In  considering 
the  absorption  of  fats,  we  shall  also  discuss  the  supposed  influence 
of  the  bile  in  aiding  the  passage  of  fats  through  membranes. 

The  Antiseptic  and  Laxdtive  Actions  of  the  BUe. 

It  is  impossible  to  make  observations  on  dogs  with  biliary  fistulsB 
without  being  struck  by  the  peculiar  foBtor  of  the  faeces,  which 
reminds  one  of  the  foetid  smell  emanating  from  vats  in  which 
skeletons  are  macerating.  The  clay-coloured  faeces  of  human  beings 
with  biliary  fistulae,  or  suffering  from  jaundice  depending  on  a 
complete  obstruction  to  the  flow  of  bile  in  the  intestine,  almost 
invariably  present  somewhat  of  the  same  peculiar  foetor.  These 
facts  naturally  led  physiologists  (Bidder  and  Schmidt)  and  physicians 
to  ascribe  to  the  bile  an  antiseptic  action  on  the  contents  of  the 
intestine.  That  the  bile  is  in  any  sense  an  antiseptic  has,  however, 
been  denied  by  some,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  liquid  which  when  ex- 
posed to  air  rapidly  decomposes;  the  experiments  of  Sherrington* 
and  of  Copeman  and  Winston'  have  shewn,  moreover,  that  micro- 
organisms, of  the  most  diverse  kinds,  develope  perfectly  in  culture 
media  to  which  bile  has  been  added. 

It  has  already  been  said  that  the  clay-coloured  faeces  of  animals 
with  biliary  fistulae,  as  well  as  of  human  subjects  with  obstruction  of 
the  common  bile-duct,  when  fed  upon  a  mixed  diet,  contain  undigested 
fat.  It  is,  indeed,  this  unabsorbed  fat,  which  amounts  to  11  or  13  per 
cent  of  the  weight  of  the  faeces,  which  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  clay- 
coloured  appearance  which  they  present.  It  has  been  found,  that 
when  an  animal  is  fed  upon  a  diet  in  which  flesh  is  absent  the  putrid 

1  Nenmeister,  Lehrbueh  d.  phyi.  Chemie,  1893,  p.  178. 

'  C.  J.  Sherrington,  Journal  of  Pathology  and  Bacteriology y  Feb.  1898. 

>  Copeman  and  Winston,  op.  cit.^  Joum,  of  Physiology,  Vol.  x.  (1889),  p.  226. 
On  this  matter  compare  the  experiments  of  Limbourg,  Zeittchrift  /.  phyt,  Chemie, 
Vol,  xin.  p.  196. 
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decomposition  which  causes  the  peculiar  foetor  no  longer  occurs^'  K 
It  has,  of  late,  been  maintained  that  it  is  not  the  withdrawal  of  the 
antiseptic  action  of  the  bile  which  is  the  cause  of  this  putrid  de- 
composition but  the  presence  of  unabsorbed  fat  in  the  contents  of 
the  large  intestine.  The  fat  is  supposed  to  act  by  preventing  the 
proper  digestion  of  the  albuminous  food  substances,  which,  being 
enveloped  in  fat,  undergo  putrefaction.  It  may  be  true  that 
the  presence  of  fats  favours  somewhat  the  putrefactive  decom- 
position of  the  proteids,  though  it  appears  to  the  Author  that  it  is 
quite  inadequate  to  explain  it.  The  fseces  of  children  as  well  as  of 
adults  when  living  upon  a  diet  of  milk  alone  contain  far  larger  quan- 
tities of  undigested  proteids  than  the  fseces  of  animals  with  biliary 
fistulse,  and  they  contain  likewise  much  undigested  fat,  and  yet 
there  is  usually  a  remarkable  absence  of  foetor  and  particularly  of 
that  which  characterises  the  fseces  in  which  no  bile  is  present.  The 
same  remark  applies  to  cases  in  which  lar^e  quantities  of  vegetable 
or  animal  oils  are  administered  and  in  which  the  faeces  always  con- 
tain much  fatty  matter  which  has  escaped  decomposition.  In  two 
cases  of  fatty  stools  associated  with  disease  of  the  pancreas,  without 
pressure  on  the  common  bile-duct,  which  the  Author  has  had  occasion 
to  observe,  there  was,  in  spite  of  large  quantities  of  unabsorbed  fat, 
a  complete  absence  of  the  foetor  under  discussion.  How  then  can 
we  explain  the  disappearance  of  the  foetid  decomposition  when  dogs 
with  biliary  fistulse  are  fed  on  a  diet  in  which  fats  have  been  re- 
placed by  carbohydrates?  Doubtless,  the  acids  resulting  from  the 
fermentation  of  carbohydrates  in  the  intestines  exert  an  influence 
on  the  alimentary  contents  which  adequately  compensates  for  that 
normally  exerted  by  the  bile  acids. 

Maly  and  Emich'  have  shewn  that  the  free  bile  acids,  and 
especially  taurocholic  acid,  exert  a  powerful  antiseptic  action,  and 
their  statements  have  been  confirmed  by  the  observations  of  Linder- 
berger\  Admitting  that  free  taurocholic  acid  is  nearly  as  powerful 
an  antiseptic  as  salicylic  acid,  as  Maly  and  Emich  assert,  it  may  be 
urged  that,  as  the  bile  does  not  contain  free  bile  acids,  any  argument 
based  on  the*  properties  of  these  is  faulty.  The  reader  is  reminded, 
however,  that  the  matter  is  not  as  simple  as  it  appears  at  first  sight 
to  be.  In  the  first  place,  we  have  seen  that  in  three  various  ways  we 
may  have  the  bile  acids  precipitated  when  the  bile  comes  in  contact 
with  the  acid  chyme :  viz.  in  combination  with  syntonin  or  with 
antialbumat  if  these  substances  are  present  and  the  bile  contains 

*  Voit,  op.  eiU 

>  F.  Bohmann,  *  Beobaohtongen  an  Hunden  mit  Gallenfisteln,'  Pflilger*8  Arehiv, 
Vol.  XXIX.  (1883),  p.  296. 

*  Maly  tmd  Emioh,  *Ueber  das  Yerhalten  der  GaUenBanren  zn  Eiweiss  and 
Peptonen  nnd  fiber  deren  antiseptische  Wirknngen,'  Monattchrift  /.  Chemie,  Yol.  iy. 
(1883),  pp.  89—120. 

*  V:  Linderberger,  'Ueber  die  Bedentong  der  Galle  fttr  die  Fanbiissprocesse  im 
Diinndann.'  Abstracted  from  the  original  Swedish  paper,  by  Hammarsten.  Maly's 
JahrUb.  Yol.  xiv.  (1886),  p.  334. 
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taurocholic  acid  in  a  free  condition ;  as  a  result  of  the  acidity  of  the 
chyme,  if  glykocholic  acid  preponderates  greatly ;  in  a  free  condition 
by  the  action  of  the  albumoses  and  peptones  existing  in  solution, 
if  taurocholic  acid  be  present.  But  leaving  the  chyme  altogether 
out  of  consideration,  it  is  perfectly  certain  that  the  salts  of  the  bile 
acids  must  be  decomposed  by  the  intestinal  contents  in  virtue  of 
the  free  acids  which  they  invariably  contain.  As  Nencki  has  pointed 
out,  the  contents  of  the  small  intestine  are  invariably  acid,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  development  of  organic  acids,  and  especially  of  lactic 
acid,  through  the  agency  of  micro-organisms  on  the  sugars.  It  does 
not  appear  to  be  a  very  bold  assumption  to  suppose  that  this  pre- 
cipitation of  the  bile  acids  modifies,  in  an  important  manner,  the 
subsequent  changes  which  the  albuminous  bodies  undergo  in  the 
intestine,  under  the  influence  of  putrefactive  organisms ;  it  is,  never- 
theless, obvious  that  this  restraining  action  cooperates  with  and  may 
be  replaced  by  other  agents. 

In  addition  to  its  other  functions,  the  bile  is  supposed  to  exert  a 
naturally  laxative  action,  inasmuch  as,  when  it  is  cut  off  from  the 
intestine,  constipation  is  a  frequent  result,  whilst  when  it  is  adminis- 
tered medicinally,  in  the  form  ol  fd  bovinv/m  inspissatv/m,  it  exerts  a 
laxative  action,  or  reinforces  the  action  of  drugs  possessing  a  laxative 
action  \ 

1  Refer  to  facts  referring  to  thiB  matter  in  Bronton's  Pharmacology,  TherapeuHa 
and  Materia  Medico.    London,  18S7,  see  p.  10S2. 
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Sect.  1.  The  Mode  of  Production  and  the  Phenomena  of 
Icterus  or  Jaundice.    Icterogenic  Poisonous  Agents. 

Jaundice  is  a  condition  characterised  by  a  more  or  less  deep 
yellow,  or  greenish-yellow,  colour  of  the  skin  and  conjunctivae  and  by 
the  presence  of  bile  colouring  matters  in  the  urine.  It  invariably 
depends  upon  causes  which  either  completelv  obstruct  the  flow  of 
bile,  or  which  modify  the  pressure  under  which  the  bile  normally 
flows  along  the  biliary  ducts. 

When,  from  any  cause,  the  pressure  increases  in  the  bile  ducts, 
the  bile  colouring  matter  and  the  bile  acids  enter  the  lymphatics  of 
the  liver  and  are  conveyed  in  the  lymph  through  the  thoracic  duct 
into  the  blood  (v.  FleischlS  Kunkel').  If  the  thoracic  duct,  as  well 
as  the  common  bile  duct,  be  ligatured,  no  jaundice  results  and  biliary 
constituents  cannot  be  detected  in  the  urine  (Eufferath").  Yaughan 
Harley^  in  a  recent  research,  conducted  under  Ludwig's  direction,  has 
confirmed  in  a  remarkable  manner  the  results  of  v.  Fleischl,  Kunkel 
and  Eufferath.  Having  ligatured  the  common  bile  duct  and  the 
thoracic  duct,  he  found  that  dogs  often  survive  the  operation,  with- 
out  any  appreciable  inconvenience  and  without  jaundice  supervening ; 
neither  bilirubin  nor  bile  acids  passed  into  the  urine,  though  m 

^  V.  Fleifldhl,  'Yon  der  Lymph  and  den  Lympligefassen  der  Leber.'  Ladwig*8 
Arbeiten,  1874,  p.  24. 

*  Kunkel,  Ludwig's  Arheiten,  1875. 

'  Eufferath,  'Ueber  die  Abwesenheit  der  Gallensauren  im  Blute  nach  dem  Versohlnss 
dee  Gallen-  und  des  Milohbrustganges '  (Aus  d.  phys.  Inst,  zu  Leipzig).  Bu  Bois 
Beymond'8  ArcMv,  1880,  pp.  92—94. 

^  Dr  Yaughan  Harley,  'Leber  and  Galle  wahrend  dauemden  Yerschlusses  von 
Oallenund  BruBtgang'  (Aus  d.  phys.  Inst,  zu  Leipzig).  Du  Bois  Beymond's  Archiv, 
25th  May,  1893,  p.  291  et  aeq. 
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one  case  seventeen  days  elapsed  between  the  date  of  the  application 
of  the  ligatures  and  that  on  which  the  animal  was  killed.  It,  there- 
fore, appears  to  be  proved,  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  that  it  is 
only  through  lymphatic  paths  that  the  biliary  constituents  can  leave 
the  liver  and  enter  the  blood.  The  bile  colouring  matter  first  makes 
its  appearance  in  the  urine,  and  if  the  Quantity  entering  the  blood 
cannot  pari  passu  be  excreted  by  the  kidneys,  it  is  deposited  in,  and 
stains,  in  the  first  instance,  the  conjunctivae,  afterwards  the  skin  and 
other  tissues. 

Although  the  specific  constituents  of  the  bile  cannot,  in  the  normal 
condition,  be  detected  in  the  blood,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  fact  is 
due  not  to  their  complete  absence  (seeing  that  one  and  probably  both  find 
their  way  normally,  in  minute  quantities,  into  the  lymph  of  the  thoracic 
duct)  but  to  their  amount  being  too  small  to  admit  of  detection. 

Tappeiner^,  though  unable  to  detect  bile  acids  in  the  blood  of  dogs, 
was  able  to  separate  them  from  the  lymph  of  the  thoracic  duct  and  to 
identify  them.  Hammarsten  (see  p.  315)  has  shewn  that  bilirubin  is  a 
normal  constituent  of  horse's  blood.  Unless  the  quantity  either  of  bile 
acids  or  bile  colouring  matters  becomes  too  large,  they  are,  however, 
excreted  by  the  liver  and  do  not  occur,  even  in  traces,  in  the  urine. 

Having,  in  the  above  sentences,  briefly  summarized  the  results 
of  modern  inquiry,  as  to  the  mode  of  production  of  jaundice,  it  is 
necessary  to  refer  to,  and  to  discuss  in  some  detail,  the  grounds  upon 
which  certain  views,  which  until  lately  obtained  very  general  support, 
have  fallen  into  discredit,  or  rather  have  been  proved  to  be  false. 

Until  comparatively  recent  times,  knowledge  as  to  the  mode  of 
origin  of  the  bile  colouring  matter  and  bile  acids  was  so  wanting  in 
precision  that,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  the  mechanism  of  jaundice 
was  entirely  misunderstood.  By  a  great  majority  of  physiologists 
and  physicians,  notably  by  our  own  Glisson*,  the  liver  was  looked 
upon  as  a  mere  filtering  apparatus  (colatorium)  for  the  removal  of  the 
bile  which  existed  preformed  in  the  blood.  As,  however,  pathological 
anatomy  came  to  be  more  and  more  studied,  it  could  not  escape  the 
observations  of  such  men  as  Morgagni',  Boerhaave  and  his  lekmed 
commentator  van  Swieten*,  that  many  cases  of  jaundice  exist  which 
are  obviously  caused  by  a  mechanical  obstruction  to  the  flow  of  bile 
into  the  duodenum,  as  by  calculi  and  morbid  growths  obstructing,  or 

^  H.  Tappeiner,  'Ueber  die  Aufsaagnng  der  gsUensanren  Alkalien  im  Dtinndarme,* 
Sitzungsber,  d.  Wiener  Acad.  d.  Wissenschaft,    Vol.  lxzyii.^1878),  Abth.  m. 

*  Ft,  GUssonii  in  inolyta  Cantabrigiensi  Academia  Medioinae  ProfesaoiiB  Anatomia 
Hepatis.    Hagae-Coxnitis.    Apud  Amoldnm  Leers.    Axmo  1681...     'Verum  H  hepar 

tpeetemus dieendum  profecto  fuerit  hepar  in  eum  finem  a  natura  itutitutum  e»f«,  ut 

sanguinem  a  bile  defaecatum  reddat*  (p.  411). 

>  Morgagni,  De  iedibus  et  cau$it  morborum. 

^  Ger.  L.  B.  van  Swieten,  Commentaria  in  Hermavni  Boerhaavi  Aphoriimos  de 
cognoscendii  et  eurandis  morbie,  Tomas  in.  Lngd.  Batav.  HDOCLin.  '  Semper  antem 
snpponit  (iotems)  vel  impeditam  seoretionem  bilis  a  sanguine  venae  portamm,  vel 

impedimentum  toUens  libemm  ezitum  bilis  seoretae  in  intestinmn  dnodenom 

Venun  ingens  varietas  icieri  est  ratione  causae,  quae  seoretionem  bilis  vel  ejus  tiberom 
exitum  in  dnodenum  impedit '  (p.  127). 
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pressing  upon,  it.  Without  denying,  or  even  doubting,  that  the  specific 
biliary  constituents  normally  exist  preformed  in  the  blood,  and  that 
the  function  of  the  liver  is  to  excrete  them,  they  recognised  two 
great  varieties  of  jaundice,  viz.  a  jaundice  due  to  obstruction  and  a 
jaundice  due  to  non-elimination.  This  view  has  found  supporters  up 
to  the  present  day,  and  it  is  only  within  a  comparatively  recent 
period^  that  facts  have  accumulated  which  prove  that  jaundice 
is  always  due  to  an  obstruction  to  the  normal  efflux  of  already 
secreted  bile — an  obstruction  which  may  affect  the  flow  of  bile  along 
the  minutest  hepatic  ducts. 

The  experiments  of  Kunde  and  of  Moleschott,  had  shewn  that 
after  the  extirpation  of  the  liver  of  frogs,  the  blood  and  tissues  of 
these  animals  are  free  from  all  traces  of  the  specific  biliary  con- 
stituents. In  spite  of  these  facts,  which  have  received  remarkable 
confirmation  and  extension,  the  assumption  was  made  by  some 
(Budd,  Harley)  that  the  liver  only  forms  the  bile  acids,  whilst  it 
excretes  from  the  blood  ready  formed  bile  colouring  matters.  Re- 
lying on  the  altogether  erroneous  assertion  that  the  bile  acids  are 
absent  from  the  urine  in  cases  of  jaundice  in  which  do  obvious 
obstruction  exists,  a  supposed  distinction  (based  on  the  non-elimina- 
tion of  bile  acids)  was  attempted  to  be  established  between  these 
cases  and  cases  of  jaundice  in  which  the  existence  of  an  obstruction 
was  obvious. 

FteiioiiB'  Whilst  admitting  the  already  proved  fact  that  the 

doctrine  of  bile  acids  and  bile  colouring  matters  are  formed  in  the 
•poiyehdUa'.  Hver,  Frerichs*  advanced  the  theory  that,  in  spite  of 
absence  of  all  obstruction  to  the  outflow  of  bile,  jaundice  may  arise 
from  the  reabsorption  of  bile  already  excreted  into  the  intestine. 
Normally,  according  to  Frerichs,  the  constituents  of  the  bile  are  in 
great  part  reabsorbed  from  the  intestine,  and  then  undergo  in  the 
economy  oxidations,  by  which  they  are  destroyed.  If,  however,  the 
quantity  of  bile  secreted  is  greater  than  can  be  disposed  of  in  this 
way,  the  biliary  constituents  will  accumulate  in  the  blood,  stain  the 
tissues,  and  be  excreted  in  the  urine,  in  short  all  the  phenomena 
of  jaundice  will  be  induced  by  a  condition  which  may  be  termed 
'polycholia.'  The  views  of  Frerichs  were  supported  by  many 
altogether  erroneous  facts  as,  for  instance,  that  by  the  action  of 
sulphuric  acid  on  the  bile  acids,  bile  pigments  can  be  produced,  and 
that  when  the  bile  acids  are  injected  into  the  blood  they  are  con- 

^  The  deyelopment  of  our  knowledge  on  this  subject  will  be  appreciated  by  the 
reader  who  refers  to  the  article  Jaundice  by  the  late  Dr  Murcmson  in  Quain's 
Dictionary  of  Medicine,  London,  1862.  The  theoretical  explanations  of  eases  of  'jaun- 
dice independent  of  mechanical  obstruction  of  the  bile-duct*  given  by  this  distinguished 
physician  are  already  as  obsolete  as  are  those  advanced  by  Morgagni,  Boerhaave  and 
van  Swieten. 

>  Fr.  Th.  Frerichs,  Klinik  der  Leberkrankheiten,  In  zwei  Banden,  Braunschweig, 
loss.  Befer  to  Vol.  i.  p.  94  et  seq, '  Der  verminderte  Yerbrauoh,  der  geringere  Umsatz 
der  GaUe  im  Blnte«' 
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verted  into  bile  pi^ents\  French's  observation  was,  however,  cor- 
rect that  in  certain  cases  of  jaundice  in  which  no  obstruction  can, 
prima  facie,  be  detected,  the  bile  secretion  is  at  first  increased.  The 
polycholia,  which  he  described  as  resulting  from  certain  icterogenic 
agents,  is  a  precursory,  or  concomitant,  phenomenon,  but  not  the 
efficient  cause,  of  the  jaundice. 

^Does  a  Hosmatogenic,  as  distinguished  from  a  HepatogeniCy 

Jaundice  exist?' 

Icterogenic  Poisaiums  Agents, 

The  obMzra-  We  have  stated  that  Frerichs,  from  the  experi- 

tioDBofKOiiiM.  ments  which  he  had  made  with  Stadeler,  was  led  to 
conclude  that  the  bile  acids  could  be  converted  into  bile  colouring 
matters  by  the  action  of  chemical  agents,  and  that  a  similar  con- 
version occurred  in  the  economy ;  the  latter  conclusion  was  drawn 
from  the  fact  that  when  decolourized  bile  was  injected  into  the 
circulation,  the  urine,  subsequently  excreted,  contained  bilirubin. 
In  a  remarkably  interesting  paper,  published  in  1858,  Rtihne',  whilst 
confirming  the  accuracy  of  the  last  experiment,  pointed  out  that 
the  salts  of  the  bile  acids  act  in  the  same  way  as  decolourized  bile, 
and,  further,  that  they  possess  the  power  of  dissolving  the  coloured 
blood  corpuscles.  He  was  led  to  conclude  that  the  bilirubin  ex- 
creted in  the  urine  was  derived  not  from  bile  acids,  as  Frerichs 
had  supposed,  but  from  the  haemoglobin  thus  set  free  in  the  blood, 
an  explanation  which  M>peared  plausible  enough  when  we  consider 
that  the  researches  of  Virchow  and  others  (see  p.  316)  had  already 
established  that  bilirubin  (hsematoidin)  can  be,  and  actually  is 
formed  from  the  blood  colouring  matter  when  this  is  locally 
extravasated.  In  pursuance  of  his  researches,  EUhne  injected  a 
solution  of  the  blood  colouring  matter  into  the  circulation  of  dogs, 
but  found  that  the  uiine  excreted  contained  haemoglobin  or  its 
derivatives,  but  no  bile  colouring  matter.  If,  however,  a  very  small 
quantity  of  the  salt  of  a  bile  acid  were  injected  together  with  the 
solution  of  oxy-baemoglobin,  bilirubin  was  excreted  in  the  urine. 

The  observations  of  Kubne  seemed  to  afford  a  new  explanation  for 
one  group  of  cases  of  jaundice  which  had  been,  until  then,  explained 
by  the  old  theory  of  non-elimination  or  by  the  more  recent  hypothesis 
of  Frerichs.  The  cases  to  which  we  refer  are  particularly  those  in 
which  jaundice,  or  at  least  the  elimination  of  bilirubin,  occurs  as  a 
consequence  of  the  action  of  medicinal  or  poisonous  agents,  as  when 
chloroform  or  ether  are  introduced  into  the  blood,  or  when  an  animal 
is  poisoned  with  phosphorus  or  arseniuretted  hydrogen.     In  some 

^  Frerichs  a.  Stadeler,  *Ueber  die  Umwandlang  der  GaUensaaren  in  Farlxfltofl,' 
Muller*B  Archiv,  1856,  pp.  56—61. 

*  Eiihne,  'Beitrage  zar  Lehre  von  lotems,  eine  physiologiBoh-ehemische  Unter- 
suchung.'    Yirohow's  Archiv,  Vol.  ziv.  (1858),  pp.  810—356. 
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of  these  cases,  the  agent  able  to  lead  to  the  elimination  of  bilirubin 
is  known  to  be  able  to  effect  a  disintegration  or  solution  of  the  coloured 
blood  corpuscles.  With  these  cases  of  jaundice  due  to  well-defined 
toxic  agents,  it  was  natural  to  connect  the  cases  of  jaundice  occurring 
occasionally  in  connection  with  certain  animal  poisons,  as  that  of 
snake  bite:  with  certain  zymotic  diseases,  such  as  remittent  and 
intermittent  fevers :  or  in  connection  with  acute  yellow  atrophy  of  the 
liver,  a  disease  presenting  a  remarkable  resemblance  in  its  phe- 
nomena to  slow  poisoning  by  phosphorus  and  some  other  agents. 

The  researches  of  Kuhne  thus  rendered  it  probable  that  in 
addition  to  an  hepatogenic  jaundice,  there  might  exist  a  hcematogeniG 
jaundice,  perfectly  explicable  without  recourse  to  the  altogether 
untenable  hypothesis  that  normally  the  bile  colouring  matters  exist 
preformed  in  the  blood,  and  are  merely  excreted  by  the  liver. 
Captivating  though  the  new  theory  at  first  appeared,  the  progress  of 
research  has  shewn  it  to  be  incorrect,  and  has  forced  us  to  the  con- 
clusion, expressed  at  the  outset  of  this  chapter,  that  all  cases  of 
jaundice  are  due  to  reabsorption  of  bile  already  formed  in,  and  by, 
the  liver. 

In  the  first  instance  came  a  series  of  researches  which,  indirectly, 
led  to  grave  doubts  being  entertained  whether  free  haemoglobin 
existing  in  the  blood  is  converted  into  bilirubin.  Max  Hermann^ 
had  found  that  the  injection  of  water  into  the  blood  of  dogs  led  to 
the  excretion  of  bile  pigment  in  the  urine,  and  had  explained  the 
phenomena,  on  Ktihne's  hypothesis,  as  due  to  a  conversion  of  haemo- 
globin into  bilirubin,  independently  of  any  hepatic  action.  J.  Steiner', 
however,  on  repeating  these  experiments  with  rabbits,  was  only  able 
to  discover  bile  colouring  matter  twice  in  twenty-four  experiments, 
the  exceptional  results  being  explained  by  Naunyn'  by  the  fact  that 
fasting  animals  excrete  bile  colouring  matter  in  the  urine. 

ExpflntDMnts  Subsequently  Tarchanoff^  injected  solutions  of  crys- 

of  Taroiianoff  tallised  oxy-hsemoglobin  into  the  jugular  vein  of  dogs, 
and  vossiiis.  ^j^^  collecting  the  urine  as  it  flowed  through  cannulse 
tied  into  the  ureters  found  that,  for  about  two  hours  or  more,  after 
the  injection,  the  urine  contained  hsomoglobin  in  solution,  but  no  trace 
of  bile  colouriug  matter,  though  subsequently  the  latter  made  its 
appearance. 

Tarchanoff,  further,  found  that  when  oxy-hsemoglobin  was  injected 
into  the  veins  of  dogs  with  biliary  fistulae,  the  quantity  of  bihrubin 

1  Max  Hermatm,  'De  eOeeta  sangainis  dilnti  in  secretionem  nxinae.'  Dissert. 
Inaog.    Berolini,  1869. 

'  J.  Steiner,  'Ueber  die  hamatogene  Bildong  des  Gallenfarbstoffes.'  Arehiv  /. 
Anat,  u.  Phyt.  1878,  p.  ISO. 

*  Naunyn,  *  Beitiige  znr  Lehre  von  Icterus.*  Arehiv  /.  Anat.  u.  Physiol.  1868, 
pp.438 — 440. 

*  Joh.  Fiirst  Tarchanoff,  '  Ueber  die  Bildang  von  Gallenpigment  ans  Blutfarbstoff 
im  Thierkorper.'  Pflnger's  Arehiv,  Vol.  iz.  (1874),  pp.  58—65;  'Znr  Eenntniss  der 
GaUenfarbstoffbildang.*    Ibid.  pp.  829—384. 
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excreted  in  the  bile  increased.  To  elucidate  the  latter  fact,  he  injected 
solutions  of  bilirubin  into  the  veins  of  dogs,  and  found  that  in  this 
case  also  the  amount  of  bilirubin  excreted  in  the  bile  increased. 
From  these  researches,  TarchanofF  was  led  to  support  the  theory  of 
the  possibility  of  the  origin  of  bilirubin  within  the  blood  itself,  at 
the  expense  of  blood  colouring  matter  set  free. 

Vossius*,  repeating  the  experiments  of  TarchanoflF,  confirmed  the 
statement  that  when  bilirubin  is  introduced  into  the  circulation,  the 
quantity  of  colouring  matter  excreted  in  the  bile  increases,  though 
he  was  unable  to  observe  this  increase  when  heemoglobin  was 
injected.  The  thorough  investigation  of  Stadelmann'  on  this  subject 
thoroughly  confirmed,  however,  the  fact  that  not  only  does  the  bilirubin 
of  the  bile  increase  when  bilirubin  is  introduced  into  the  blood,  but 
also  when  haemoglobin  is  injected  into  it.  It  yet  remained,  how- 
ever, to  discover  whether  this  conversion  of  hsemoglobin  into  bili- 
rubin occurs  in  the  blood  itself,  and  whether  the  process  can  go  on 
independently  of  the  liver. 

ReBearehes  ^^  ^^U  beautiful  investigations  on  the  action  of 

of  Btadeimann,  toluylendiamin,  [C6H,(CH,)NH,)a]  and  of  arseniuretted 
Aft-naaeiew,  hydrogen*,  Ernst  Stadelmann  shewed  that  both  these 
Hinkowtkiaiul    agents  often  induce  hsemoglobinuria  and  jaundice  in. 

annyn.  ^^^  lower  animals  and  that  this  jaundice,  which  is  at 

first  accompanied  by  an  increased  flow  of  bile  (polycholia),  and  after- 
wards by  a  diminished  flow  (acholia),  is  almost  certainly  of  hepatogenic 
origin*.  Subsequently  Afanassiew"  shewed  that,  under  the  influence 
of  the  poisons  employed  by  Stadelmann,  there  is  developed  inter- 
stitial hepatitis  as  well  as  glomerulo-nephritis,  and  Minkowski  and 
Naunyn  discovered  that  the  polycholia  which  follows  poisoning  with 
arseniuretted  hydrogen  "goes  hand  in  hand  with  the  appearance  of 
cells  in  the  liver  which  enclose  numerous  blood  corpuscles  and  with 
the  transformation  of  the  hsemoglobin  which  these  cells  contain. 
Thus  bile  colouring  matter  is  formed  within  the  cells  which  enclose 
blood  corpuscles*". 

^  Yossins,  Quantitative  speetralanalytische  Bestimmung  des  GalUnfarbstoffet  in  der 
Oalle.     Giessen,  1879.     See  also  note  1,  p.  867. 

9  Dr  Ernst  Stadelmann,  *  Zur  EenntnisB  der  GallenstoflfbUdung '  (Ana  dem  Lab. 
der  med.  EUnik  in  Ednigsberg).  Archiv  /.  exp.  Pathol,  v.  Pharmak.  Vol.  xv.  (1882), 
pp.  337— »63. 

'  The  fact  that  jaundice  occurs  in  cases  of  poisoning  by  arseniuretted  hydrogen  in 
man  had  been  long  known.  Naunyn,  in  experiments  of  which  the  results  were^  first 
published  in  Stadcdmann's  paper,  was  the  first  to  induce  icterus  in  the  lower  animals 
by  the  inhalation  of  AsH,. 

*  Ernst  Stadelmann,  *  Toluylendiamin  und  seine  Wirkung  auf  den  Thierk5rper,* 
Archiv  /.  exp,  Pathologie  und  Pharmak.  Vol.  xiy.  (1881),  pp.  281—287  and  422—450 ; 
<Die  Arsenwasserstoffvergiftuxig,*  Ibid,  Vol.  xvi.  (1883),  pp.  221—255. 

^  M.  Afanassiew,  *  Ueber  die  pathologisch-anatomischen  Veranderungen  in  Nieren 
und  Leber  bei  einigen  mit  Hamoglobinurie  und  Icterus  verbundenen  Yei^giitungen.' 
Virchow's  Archiv,  Vol.  xcvin.  (1884),  pp.  460—500. 

>  0.  Minkowski  und  B.  Naunyn,  *  Ueber  den  Icterus  duroh  Polycholie  und  die 
Vorgange  in  der  Leber  bei  demselben.'  Archiv  /.  exp,  Pathol,  u,  Pharmak,  Vol.  xxi. 
(1886),  pp.  1 — 33.  Befer  to  Sect.  4,  *  Ueber  die  Vorgange  in  der  Leber  bei  der 
(Arsenwasserstoff)  Polycholie  (p.  19 — 9)0). 
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The  oondla-  Stem'  had  shewn  that  when,  in  doves,  all  the  blood- 

fliYe     expert-    vessels  going  to  the  liver  are  tied,  as  well  as  the  bile- 
Bunta  of  mn-    ducts,   no   bile   colouring   matter  accumulates  in  the 
kowAi  ^    and    blood  and  tissues :  a  result  which  absolutely  proved  the 
aimyn  .  incorrectness  of  Harley's  views  that  the  bile  colouring 

matter,  unlike  the  bile  acids,  is  not  formed  in,  but  is  merely  excreted 
by  the  liver. 

In  doves,  however,  the  secretion  of  urine  is  completely  arrested  by 
the  ligature  of  all  the  vessels  supplying  the  liver,  whereas  in  ducks  and 
geese,  as  Minkowski  and  Naunyn  discovered,  the  secretion  continues 
after  the  operation.  Applying  the  method  first  employed  by  Stem 
to  these  animals,  with  the  addition  that  the  liver  was  subsequently 
extirpated,  they  found  that  if  the  whole  of  the  liver  had  been 
removed,  the  urine  remained  free  from  biliary  constituents.  Having 
determined  that  normal  ducks  and  geese  after  the  inhalation  of 
arseniuretted  hydrogen  excrete  bile  colouring  matters  in  the  urine, 
they  proceeded  to  expose  ducks  and  geese  from  which  they  had 
removed  the  liver  to  the  same  agent.  In  the  time  which  intervened 
between  the  poisoning  and  the  death  of  the  bird,  urine  was  excreted 
which  contained  hsBmoglobin,  but  which  was  free  from  bile  colouring 
matter's.  They  thus  succeeded  in  demonstrating  that  in  the  most 
typical  cases  of  supposed  haemotogenic  jaundice,  the  excretion  of 
bilirubin  is  necessarily  connected  with,  and  dependent  on,  the  liver. 

In  a  sense,  however,  these  cases  of  jaundice  induced  by  ictero- 
genic  drugs  differ  from  the  ordinary  run  of  cases  of  jaundice,  in  that 
the  changes  induced  in  the  blood  are  probably  the  starting  point  of 
the  hepatic  changes  which  lead  to  the  subsequent  absorption  of  bile 
colouring  matters  and  which  are  the  cause  of  the  polycholia  which 
distinguishes  them  in  their  earlier  stages. 

As  was  previously  stated,  some  (Leyden*,  Budd,  Harley)  who 
held  the  opinion  that  two  great  divisions  of  cases  of  jaundice  existed, 
believed  that  they  could  be  discriminated  one  from  the  other  by  de- 
termining whether  the  urine  contained  bile  acids  as  well  as  bile 
colouring  matters,  the  former  being  said  to  be  only  excreted  in  jaun- 
dice from  obstruction.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  discovery  of  bile  acids 
in  urine  does  not  admit  of  being  satisfactorily  made  by  the  simple 
employment  of  Pettenkofer's  reaction,  and  the  scientific  proof  of  the 
presence  of  bile  acids  requires  operations  of  considerable  complexity. 
But  Stadelmann*  has  conclusively  proved  that,  in  the  jaundice  occa- 
sioned by  icterogenic  drugs,  the  urine  often  contains  bile  acids  as  well 
as  colouring  matters,  whilst  Naunyn'  discovered  them  in  two  cases  of 

^  See  note  6,  p.  864. 

*  Hans  Stem, '  Beitrage  znr  Pathologie  der  Leber  and  des  Icterus.  1.  TJeber  die 
normale  Bildimgsstatte  des  Gallenfarbstoflfes.'  Arehiv  /.  exp,  Pathol,  u,  Pharmak. 
Vol.  XIX.  (1886),  pp.  39—69. 

'  Leyden,  Beitrage  zur  PtUhologie  des  Icterus,    Berlin,  1866. 

*  StSdelmann,  op.  eit,    Arehiv  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharmak,  Vol.  xyi.  p.  221. 

'  Nannjn,  *  Beitrage  zar  Lehre  vom  Icterus.*  Arehiv  f,  AfuU.  u.  Phys.  1868, 
p.  438  et  seq. 
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pyaemic  jaundice  in  which  no  obstacle  to  the  flow  of  bile  into  the 
intestine  existed,  and  in  which  the  liver  was  not  more  deeply  bile 
stained  than  the  other  organs. 


Does  a  'Urobilin  Jaundice'  exist? 

It  has  long  been  known  ^  that  cases  of  jaundice  occasionally  occur 
in  which  the  urine,  though  of  dark  colour,  does  not  exhibit  Gmelin's 
reaction.  Some  of  these  cases  ar6  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that 
when  stained  with  bile  colouring  matter,  the  skin  retains  its  jaundiced 
tint  for  some  time ;  in  transitory  cases  of  jaundice  it  does  so  for  a 
considerable  time  after  the  liquor  sanguinis  and  urine  have  become 
free  from  bilirubin.  There  are,  however,  some  cases  of  slight  and  per- 
sistent jaundice  in  which  the  urine  does  not  exhibit  Gmelin's  reac- 
tion, but  contains  abnormal  quantities  of  urobilinoid  bodies'.  These 
have  been  called  cases  of '  Urobilin  icterus '  (Ict^re  h^maphdique  of 
Gubler  and  Dreyfuss-Brissac).  Quincke^  who  has  investigated  this 
subject  carefully,  concludes  that  the  j'aundiced  colour  of  the  skin 
never  depends  upon  urobilin  (a  self-evident  proposition,  seeing  that 
urobilin  possesses  no  such  tinctorial  power  as  would  enable  it  to  stain 
the  tissues),  but  that  the  urobilin  found  in  the  urine  in  these  cases  is 
due  to  a  transformation  in  the  urine  of  normal  bile  colouring  matter. 
On  examining  the  blood  serum  he  always  found  it  to  contain  bilirubin. 
According  to  Frerichs,  jaundiced  urine  occasionally  does  not  exhibit 
Gmelin's  reaction  when  first  passed,  but  does  so  after  exposure  to 
air  (?).  Hence  he  surmised  the  existence  of  certain  chromogens,  con- 
vertible by  oxidation  into  normal  bile  colouring  matters. 


Sect.  2.    The  Modifications  in  Chemical  Composition  which 

THE  Bile  exhibits  in  Diseask 

Our  knowledge  of  the  changes  which  the  bile  undergoes  in  disease 
is  remarkably  scanty;  this  necessarily  follows  from  the  fact  that  we 
have,  in  the  human  subject,  no  means  of  obtaining  the  secretion 
during  life,  and  that  such  data  as  we  possess  are  almost  entirely 
derived  from  analyses  of  bile  obtained  post  mortem. 

Themretenoe  In  discussing  the  action  of  icterogenic  poisonous 

^  ^lamMio'  agents  we  have  referred  to  the  fact  that,  in  the  first 
MnanditsdA^  instance,  these  agents  lead  to  the  setting  free  of  the 
rivauves:  oxy-hsemoglobin  which  the  red  blood  corpuscles  con- 

'  haemogioM-  tain.  It  has  been  found  that  under  these  circumstances 
nocboUa'.  haemoglobin  finds  its  way  into  the  bila      Filehne*, 

^  Freriohs,  Klinik  d.  Leberkrankheiten,  Vol.  i.  p.  106. 

3  C.  Gerhardt, '  Ueber  Urobilinnrie.'    Wiener  med,  Woehemehrift^  1877,  no.  24. 
8  H.  Quincke,  Beitrage  zur  Lehre  vom  Icterus.  4  'Ueber  den  sogenannten  Urobilin- 
ioteruB.*    Virchow*8  Archive  Vol.  xcv.  (126 — 140). 

*  W.  Filehne,  *  Der  Uebergang  von  Blutfarbstoff  in  die  Galle  bei  gewiasen  Vergift- 
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who  gives  the  name  of  '  HoBmoalobinocholia'  to  this  condition,  has 
found  that  it  is  set  up  in  the  rabbit  when  this  animal  is  poisoned  by 
the  following  substances:  phenylhydrazin,  toluylendiamin,  the  deri- 
vatives of  anilin,  p}nrogallol,  potassium  chlorate,  &c. 

Yossins^  had  already  twice  observed  the  passage  of  haemoglobin 
into  the  bile  of  the  dog  as  a  result  of  the  injection  of  water. 
Wertheimer  and  Meyer'  likewise  observed  the  passage  of  haemo- 
globin into  the  bile  of  do^  when  these  animals  are  poisoned  by 
means  of  anilin  and  toluidm,  as  well  as  when  death  is  induced  by 
cooling  the  body.  It  would  appear,  however,  from  the  subsequent 
researches  of  the  authors,  that  the  phenomena  are  not  as  constant  in 
the  dog  as  in  the  rabbit*.  The  elimination,  by  the  kidneys,  of  the 
hsemoglobin  which  has  passed  into  solution  in  the  liquor  sanguinis 
appears,  in  this  animal,  to  be  so  rapid  that  its  division  into  the  bile 
does  not  occur^  Probably,  hsemoglobinocholia  will  be  found  to 
exist  in  pernicious  anaemia  and  in  early  stages  of  acute  yellow 
atrophy. 

Tb^vnamoB         In  hypersemia   of   the    liver    resulting    from    an 
tta^Mt™***  ^    obstructed    venous    circulation,  albumin,  occasionally 

but  by  no  means  always,  is  found  in  the  bile^  In 
Bright's  disease  and  in  some  cases  of  fatty  liver  (?),  and  sometimes 
after  injection  of  water  into  the  blood,  the  bile  is  said  to  contain 
albumin^ 

TiMiuoiaiuje         The  bile  is  said  often  to  contain  large  quantities  of 
^nigur  fR  thB    sugar  in  cases  of  diabetes.    According  to  Claude  Bernard 

the  injection  of  sugar  into  the  blood  leads  to  the 
secretion  of  a  saccharine  bile. 


off  urea  in  tlie 
Ula. 


Excess  of  urea  has  been  found  in  the  bile  after  death 
from  Bright's  disease  and  cholera. 

Thepmenee  Leucine  and  tyrosine  have  been  discovered  in  the 
of  leadna  a^  ^^y^  ^f  patients  who  have  died  from  acute  yellow 
^,11^^  atrophy  of  the  liver. 

angen  nnd  einigen  andexen  (blntsohadigenden)  Eingriflen.'  Virohow's  Archiv,  Vol.  oxvn. 

(1889),  p.  416—417. 

}  Adolf  Vosnns,  'Bestiimntmgen  dee  GallenfarbBtoffes  in  der  Galle.'  Archiv  /.  exp, 
PcUholoffU  u.  Pharmak.  VoL  xi.  (1879)  426  et  seq^, 

'  E.  Wertheimer  and  £.  Meyer,  *I)e  Tappantion  de  Tozyh^moglobine  dans  la  bile 
et  de  qn^quee  oaraottoe  speotroscopiqnee  noxmaox  de  ce  liqoide.'  Arehivet  de  Physio- 
loffie,  JniUet,  1889,  p.  438  et  geq, 

*  £.  Wertheimer  and  E.  Meyer,  *  De  qnelques  faits  nonveauz  relatifs  an  passage 
de  la  maiidre  oolorante  dn  sang  dans  la  bUe.*  Arehivee  de  Physiologie,  1  Avril,  1890, 
p.  436  et  $eq, 

^  See  a  oritioism  of  Wertheimer  and  Meyer's  first  paper  by  Filehne  in  a  seoond 
paper  by  this  author  entitled,  'Der  Uebergang  vom  Hamoglobin  in  die  Galle.*  Virohow's 
Archiv,  Vol.  cxzi.  (1890),  p.  606. 

'  Freriohs,  *Die  Stannngshyperamie  der  Leber,*  KlirUk  der  Leberkraiikheiten,  VoL  i. 
p.  872  and  878. 

«  Gantier,  ChinHe  Biologique,    Paris,  1892,  p.  686. 
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TiM  ataenoe  Cases  have  been  recorded  where  the  bile  found  in 

of  iiUe  ooioiir.  the  gall  bladder  after  death  has  been  colourless.  Some 
inff      matters    q{  these  have  been  doubtless   cases  of  the  'hydrops 

om  the  bUe.  cygtidis  fellesB*  which  will  be  referred  to  below,  the  fluid 
found  in  the  gall-bladder  being  a  secretion  of  its  mucous  membrane 
and  not  true  bile.  Ritter^  has  published  analyses  of  colourless,  or 
nearl}^  colourless,  bile,  in  which,  the  other  biliary  constituents  being 
present,  the  bile  colouring  matters  alone  were  absent,  or  nearly  so. 
In  certain  of  these  cases  there  was  fatty  degeneration  of  the  Uver, 
though  absence  of  biliary  pigment  is  by  no  means  characteristic  of 
this  condition.  The  greatest  interest  attaches,  however,  to  the  obser- 
vations of  Noel  Paton  and  Balfour  who  found,  in  their  case  of  biliary 
fistula  (p.  275),  that  the  bile  always  became  markedly  paler  during 
pyrexia  and  on  several  occasions  was  quite  colourless.  When  the 
patient  was  suffering  from  acute  tonsilitis,  the  bile  was  totally  des- 
titute of  colouring  matter.  '  Throughout  the  course  of  the  feverish 
days,  in  the  early  morning,  when  the  temperature  was  lowest,  the 
bile  was  always  well  coloured,  and  it  was  towards  the  afternoon,  when 
the  temperature  rose,  that  the  diminution  in  the  pigment  was  to  be 
observed ».' 

Sunimary  of  During  pyrexia,  the  quantity  of  bile  is  diminished  and 

the      cbanirei    the  colouring   matter,  as   above  stated,  may  diminish    to 
obeervedlnthe    g^^j^  ^^^  extent  that  the  liquid  may  be  colourless', 
imder  DartL-  "^^  congestion  of  the  liver  due  to  venous  obstruction,  the 

eular  dlntMiBM.    ^^®  sometimes,  though  not  invariably,  contains  albumin. 

In  fatty  degeneration  of  the  liver,  the  bile  has  been 
noticed  to  be  deficient  in  colouring  matter,  though  this  is  by  no  means 
always  the  case.  In  amyloid  degeneration  of  the  liver,  Hoppe-Seyler,  on 
one  occasion,  found  the  bile  highly  pigmented  and  containing  a  large 
quantity  of  solid  matters,  of  which  the  larger  part  was  insoluble  in  alco- 
hol \  In  acute  yellow  atrophy,  the  bile,  like  the  other  fluids  of  the  body, 
contains  leucine  and  tyrosine. 

In  diabetes,  the  bile  contains  sugar.  In  uraemia,  whether  due  to 
aflection  of  the  kidneys  or  to  cholera,  the  amount  of  urea  in  the  bile  is 
increased.  In  cholera,  the  mucous  memhrane  of  the  gall  bladder  may  or 
may  not  be  afiected.  In  the  latter  case,  the  gall  bladder  contains  a  '  rice- 
water'  liquid,  i.e.  a  white  turbid  liquid  mixed  with  flakes  of  detached 
epithelium,  resembling  the  liquid  which  is  found  in  the  intestinal  canal. 
In  the  former  case,  the  gall  bladder  contains  a  dark  coloured  and  very 
concentrated  bile,  concerning  which  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  it  is 
secreted  in  the  condition  in  which  it  is  found,  or  whether  it  has  become 
concentrated  in  its  passage  along  the  biliary  ducts*. 

^  Bitter,  Comptea  Rendutf  Vol.  lxxiv.  p.  818,  and  Journal  de  VAnatomie  et  de  la 
Pkysiologiet  1872,  p.  181.  The  reader  may  also  refer  to  a  paper  by  V.  Hanot  entitled, 
'  Notice  poor  servir  k  Thistoire  de  Tacholie.*  Comptes  rendua  de  la  SoeiiU  de  bioloffie, 
1884,  pp.  41  and  886. 

>  D.  NoSl  Paton  and  J.  M.  Balfour,  op,  cit,    (Refer  to  p.  211). 

s  Noel  Paton  and  J.  M.  Balfour,  op.  cit.,  (p.  211  and  212  refer  also  to  p.  204). 

^  Hoppe-Seyler,  Phynolog.  Chemie,  p.  818. 

<^  Hoppe-Seyler,  Phynolog.  Chemie,  p.  816. 
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The  Secretion  op  the  GALL-BLADbES  in  80-dALo:D  Hydrops 

Cystidis  Feller 

•        ...      ... 

In  the  records  of.  eholecystotomy  a.  l^irge  number  of  cases  occur 
in  which  the  gall-bladder  having  been  .ope.ned,  in  order  if  possible  to 
remove  a  calculus  obstructing  the  n.eck  of  tbe  bladder  or  the  biliary 
passages,  it  was  found  fall  of  a  colourless,  generally  highly  viscous, 
liquid,  of  alkaline  reaction.  The  calculus  is,  ip  these  cases,  very  fre- 
quently impacted  in  the  cystic  duct  'and  actis  as  a  valve,  permitting  the 
expulsion  of  bile  from  tbe  gall-bladder  but  preventing  its  entrance. 
The  colourless  liquid  found  in  these  cases  is  not  a  decolourised  bile, 
but  the  secretion  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  gall-bladder.  When 
complete  occlusion  ot  the  gall-bladder  exists,  it  may  become  enor- 
mously distended  with  this  fluid,  and  there  is  then  established  the  con- 
dition known  as  dropsy  of  the  gallbladder,  or  hydrops  cystidis  fellece. 
It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  mucous  secretion 
which  fills  the  gall-bladder  in  these  cases  represents,  either  qualitar 
tively  or  quantitatively,  its  normal  secretion.  .  Frerichs,  Naunyn, 
and  others  have  found  indeed  that  in  such  cases  the  epithelium  of 
the  gall-bladder  has  changed  in  character.  Referring  to  them, 
Naunjm  says,  "das  Epithelium  verliert  den  Character  des  Cylinderepi^ 
thels.  Ich  fand  in  mehreren  Fallen,  statt  seiner,  einen  aus  viel 
grosseren  ^ubischen  Zellen  bestehenden,  Epithelbelag.  Das  Qleiche 
^den  Pittres  u.  A.  vor  mirV 

Qlisson'  and  de  Oraaf  were  the  first  to  examine,  the  fluid  under 
discussion,  though  the  first  chemical  analysis  of.it  was  published  by 
Frerichs^  who,  in  one  case,  found  it  to  contain,  in  1000  parts,  982*7 
parts  of  water  and  17*3  parts  of  solid  matters.  The  oi^anic  matters 
(mucin,  &c.)  amounted  to  16*0,  the  alkalies  to  0*6  anathe  earths  to 
0*7  parts  for  1000.  In  some  cases  of  this  kind,  if  the  gall-bladder  be 
opened  and  a  fistula  established,  the  secretion  of  liquid  continues. 
Two  such  cases  have  been  observed  by  Mr  Mayo  Robson  of  Leeds. 
The  fluid  was,  in  the  first  instance,  examined  by  Birch  and  Spong^ 
One  of  these  cases  was  afterwards  much  more  satis£Etctorily  investi- 
gated by  Mr  Mayo  Robson  himself  ^ 

The  case  was  that  of  a  woman,  aged  32  (weighing  48*6  kilos.), 
who  was  operated  on  in  January,  1884,  for  distended  gaU-bladder  due 
to  gall-stones.  A  fistula  having  been  established,  a  constant  flow  of 
somewhat  viscid  liquid  was  set  up ;  this  was  assumed  to  be  the  un- 
mixed secretion  of  the  gall-bladder,  as  complete  occlusion  of  the 
cptic  duct  existed  and  as  no  trace  of  bile  could  be  detected  in  the 

^  B,  Naimyn,  Klinik  der  ChoUlithituU  p.  106.    Compare  also  Fzerich's'  remarks 
{Klinih  d.  Leberkrankheitent  Bd.  ii.  p.  449). 
^  GUfnoDy  Anatom^  Hepatis,  Gap.  89. 
'  de  Graaf,  Traetatus  de  succo  panereatico.  Cap.  8. 
^  FreridiB,  Klinik  d.  Leherkrankheiten,  Bd.  ix.  p.  449. 
'  Biroh  and  Spong,  Jowmal  of  Phytiology,  Vol.  yiu.  p.  878. 
'  Mayo  Kobson,  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Societif,  Vol,  zlvii.  (1890),  pp.  499  et  $e^. 
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secretion.  The  average  quantity  of  fluid  secreted  in  24  hours  was 
found  to  be  71*3  c.c.  The  following  are  the  results  of  the  observa- 
tions made  on  April  29, 1884. 

Volume  of  secretion  in  24  hours  72  cc. 
Sp.  gr.  10()9-5 

Reaction.     Alkaline. 

Solid  matters  in  1000  parts    15*36 
Water  98464 


Organic  matters,  chiefly  mucin,  in  1000  parts   .., 6'72 

Chlorides  equal  to  NaCl  ,...  5-73 

Sodium  carbonate 2*20 

Other  salts,  containing  phosphates,  potassium  salts,  &c.  0'71 

In  accordance  with  the  opinion  already  Expressed,  it  appears, 
however,  to  the  Author,  that  we  cannot  from  the  study  of  the  above 
and  similar  cases  form  any  accurate  idea  of  the  secretion  of  the 
normal  gall-bladder.  .The  above  analysis  represents  the  characters 
of  the  liquid  found  in  typical  cases  of  hydrops  cystidis  fellecB  and  was 
probably  the  product  of  a  mucous  membrane  of  which  the  secreting 
epithelium  no  longer  possessed  its  normal  characters. 

Sknpyema  of  As  a  result  of  an  infective  cholecystitis,  empyema 
tbe  gan-biad-  of  the  gall-bladder  has  been  observed,  i.&  the  gall- 
*•'•  bladder    becomes   distended   with    a  purulent    fluid. 

Naunyn,  who  has  investigated  such  cases,  has  found  the  purulent 
fluid  to  contain  Baderivm  coli  commv/ne^. 

Sect.  3.    The  Influence  of  Drugs  on  tae  Secretion  of 

Bile.    Cholaqogues. 

In  discussing  the  action  of  so-called  icterogenic  poisonous  agents, 
we  incidentally  pointed  out  that  they  appear  to  lead,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  an  mcrease  of  the  quantity  of  bile  secreted,  to  a  true 
polycholia.  We  have  now  to  refer  briefly  to  researched  which  have 
been  made  with  the  view  of  determining  whether  medicinal  agents 
exist  which  exert  a  direct  action  on  the  secretion  of  bile,  especially 
whether  drugs  exist  which  may  correctly  be  termed  hepatic  stimu- 
lants or  cholagogues.  The  fact  that  certain  drugs  when  administered 
to  man  induce  copious  bilious  stools  has,  from  time  immemorial,  been 
supposed  to  indicate  that  they  possess  a  truly  cholagogue  action,  but 
the  conclusion  is  one  which  cannot  logically  be  drawn  from  the 
premises. 

"The  clinical  observer,"  says  Professor  Rutherford,  to  whose 
researches  we  owe  the  greater  part  of  our  knowledge  on  this  subject, 
"has  supplied  most  valuable  information  regarding  the  power  of 

^  B.  Naon^,  *Di0  infeotiSse  Cholecystitis  und  das  Empyem  der  Gallenblase,*  KUnik 
d.  ChoUlUhUuu,  p.  105. 
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various  substances  to  increase  the  amount  of  Ule  in  the  dejections. 
He  observes  dejections  of  a  clay  colour,  he  gives  five  trains  of 
calomel,  and  fiirther  observes  that  in  some  cases  the  dejections 
thereafter  assume  their  natural  appearance.  He  cannot  be  certain 
of  the  manner  in  which  this  result  is  brought  about.  For  anything 
he  knows,  it  might  be  occasioned  (1)  by  stimulation  of  the  hepatic 
secreting  apparatus ;  or  (2)  by  the  stimulation  of  the  muscular  nbres 
of  the  gall-bladder  and  larger  bile-ducts — to  wit — ^the  bile-expelling 
apparatus ;  or  (3)  by  removing  a  catarrhal  or  congested  state  of  the 
oritice  of  the  common  bile-<mct,  or  of  the  general  extent  of  the 
larger  bile-ducts ;  or  (4)  by  removing  from  the  intestine  substances 
which  had  been  passing  therefrom  into  the  portal  vein  and  depressing 
the  action  of  the  hepatic  cells ;  or  (5)  by  stimulating  the  intestinid 
glands,  and  thus  producing  drainage  of  the  portal  system,  whereby 
the  *  loaded '  liver  might  possibly  be  relieved  \ 

In  truth,  the  investigation  of  cholagogues  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  in  the  whole  range  of  phai-macology,  for  the  various  methods 
of  research  which  have  hitherto  been  em^oyed  are  all,  more  or  less, 
open  to  objections  which  compel  the  utmost  caution  in  drawing 
inferences  from  them,  and  have  led  to  the  most  contradictory  results. 

The  first  observations  on  the  cholagogue  action  of  a  drug  had 
reference  to  calomel  and  were  performed  on  dogs  with  biliary  fistulaa. 
"  By  this  method,  Nasse',  KoUiker  and  Miiller',  Scott*,  severally  made 
observations  on  a  single  dog  with  reference  to  the  effect  of  calomel 
on  the  biliary  secretion.  Bsing  in  some  measure  contradictory,  the 
subject  was  in  1866  taken  up  by  a  committee,  of  which  the  late 
Professor  Hughes  Burnett  was  chairman  and  reporter'.  Professor 
Arthur  Gamgee  and  the  Author  were  the  two  junior  members  of  the 
committee  upon  whom  devolved  the  task  of  performing  the  experi- 
ments. The  investigation  was  laborious  and  lasted  two  years^"  The 
conclusions  arrived  at  by  this  committee  were  that  calomel,  mercuric 
chloride  and  taraxacum  do  not  increase  the  flow  of  bile  but  probably 
act  on  the  bile  expelling  apparatus. 

"  In  1873  Rohrig'  observed  the  rate  of  biliary  flow  from  temporary 
fistuke  in  fasting  curarised  dogs,  before  and  after  the  injection  of 
purgative  agents  into  the  stomach  or  intestine.  He  found  that  large 
doses  of  croton  oil  greatly  increased  the  secretion  of  bile  and  that  a 

^  W.  Bntberf ord,  *  An  Experimental  Beaearoh  on  the  Physiological  Action  of  Drags 
on  the  Secretion  of  Bile.*  (From  the  Transaetiotu  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinbwrgh^ 
VoL  xzxz.).    Edinbnigh,  1879. 

'  J.  H.  Nasse,  'Commentatio  de  bills  qnotidie  a  cane  secretn  oopia  et  indole.' 
Quoted  by  Butherford. 

'  EdlHker  imd  MUller,  *  Beitrag  znr  Lehre  von  der  Galle.'  WUrzhwrg,  Verhandlungen^ 
VoL  V.  (1856).    Quoted  by  Butherford,  p.  231. 

^  G.  Scott,  *  On  the  influence  of  mercurial  preparations  on  the  secretion  of  bile.' 
Beale*s  AreHvee  of  Medicine^  Vol.  z.  p.  209. 

B  BritUh  Association  Reports,  1868. 

'  Butherford,  op.  cit.  p.  136. 

^  Bohrig,  *  Ezperimentelle  Untersuchungen  Uber  die  Physiologie  der  Gallenabson- 
denmg.'    Wiener  med,  Jahrbileher,  1878,  p.  240. 
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similar  effect,  though  to  a  ]ess  extent,  was  produced  by  colocynth, 
jalap,  aloes,  rhubarb,  senna,  and  sulphate  of  magnesia— the  potency 
of  these  agents  as  stimulants  of  the  liver  being  in  the  order 
mentioned.  He  found,  moreover,  that  castor  oil  had  little  effect 
and  that  calomel,  while  it  seldom  recalled  the  biliary  secretion  after 
it  had  ceased,  nevertheless  somewhat  augmented  it  when  taking 
place  slowly.  Rohrig's  statement  with  regard  to  calomel  does  not 
differ  much  from  that  made  by  Hughes  Burnett's  committee,  but 
nevertheless  he  did  find  that  certain  purgative  agents,  when  given  to 
fasting  animals  with  temporary  biliair  fistulas  increased  the  biliary 
secretion,  while  the  committee  found  that  in  wm-fobsting  animals 
with  permanent  biliary  fistulsB  purgative  action,  induced  by  podo- 
phyllin,  calomel,  &c.,  diminished  the  amount  of  bile  secreted  in  the 
twenty-four  hours^" 

Butiittrford's  Subsequently*  Professor  Rutherford  resumed  the  in- 
xttiaarchef,  vestigation  of  this  subject  and  in  1879^  published  the 
elaborate  memoir  already  referred  to.  In  his  researches,  like  Rohrig, 
he  determined  the  rate  of  flow  of  the  bile  from  temporary  fistulse  in 
fasting  curarised  dogs.  It  is  impossible  to  give  here  the  whole  of  the 
(fifty-four)  conclusions  at  which  rrofessor  Rutherford  arrived,  but  the 
following  brief  summary  comprises  his  most  interesting  results :  drugs 
appear  undoubtedly  to  exist  which  may  be  called  hepatic  stimulants, 
in  so  far  that  they  increase  the  flow  of  bile  in  the  unit  of  time,  and  of 
these  some  exert  a  powerful  and  some  only  a  feeble  stimulant  action. 
Of  these  drugs,  some  are  not  only  cholagogue  but  exert  a  more  or  less 
powerful  stimulant  action  on  the  intestinal  glands,  while  others  have 
no  action  on  the  latter.  The  following  well-known  drugs  are  placed 
by  Rutherford  amongst  the  powerful  hepatic  stimulants : 

Sodium  phosphate  (i.  s.). 
Mercuric  chloride. 
Ipecacuanha. 
Colchicum  (i.  s.). 
Jalap  (l  8.). 
Aloes. 

Colocynth  (i.  s.). 
Sodium  benzoate. 
Sodium  salicylate. 

The  drugs  in  the  above  list  to  which  the  letters  (i.  s.)  are 
appended,  are  powerful  intestinal  as  well  as  hepatic  stimulants. 
Ipecacuanha  as  well  as  sodium  benzoate  and  salicylate  are  examples 
of  hepatic  stimulants  almost  without  action  on  the  intestinal  glands. 

The  following  well-known  drugs  are  hepatic  stimulants,  though 
thek  action  is  much  feebler  than  those  first  referred  to : 

Rhubarb. 

Acid,  nitro-hydrochl.  dil. 

^  Rutherford,  op.  eit,  p.  136. 
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Calomel,  according  to  Rutherford,  stimulates  the  int^tinal  glands 
but  not  the  liver,  whilst  mercuric  chloride  is  a  powerful  hepatic 
stimulant  exerting  but  little  action  on  the  intestine.  The  latter 
statement  must  be  held  to  apply  to  medicinal  doses,  as  in  poisonous 
doses  corrosive  sublimate,  as  is  well  known  to  the  toxicologist,  is  one 
of  the  most  powerful  of  intestinal  irritant  poisons. 

"Purgation  produced  by  purely  intestinal  stimulants,  such  as 
magnesium  sulphate,  gamboge  and  castor  oil,  diminishes  the  secretion 
of  bila"  "  When  a  substance— e.g.  podophyllin — which  powerfully 
stimulates  the  intestine  as  well  as  the  liver,  is  given  in  too  lai^  a 
dose,  the  bile-secretion  may  never  be  increased,  and  though  it  should 
be  increased  in  the  first  instance,  it  is  soon  diminished  as  the 
excitement  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane  extends  downwards 
and  implicates  a  larger  and  larger  number  of  glands\"  Amongst  the 
results  which  Rutherford  obtained  is  to  be  mentioned  that  he  found 
that  bile,  in  sufficient  doses,  exerted  a  cholagogue  action. 

Bai6oriflie«  Since  the  publication  of  Prof.  Rutherford's  researches, 

n^M^oit  to    ^|jg  action  of  cholagogues  has  been  investigated  anew 

RitttMiflird.  ^^^  ^^®  ^^  ^^  animals  and  human  beings  with  per- 
manent biliary  fistulse.  For  the  most  part,  these  results 
have  led  to  the  denial  that  any  true  cholagogues  exist.  Amongst 
those,  however,  who  have  obtained  positive  cholagogue  results  is 
Rosenberg^  who  experimenting  on  two  dogs  with  permanent  biliary 
fistulse  found  that  olive  oil,  bile,  and  sodium  salicylate  exert  a  truly 
cholagogue  action. 

From  the  observations  of  Battistini*  on  two  dogs  with  permanent 
biliary  fistulas,  it  results  that  santonin  is  a  cholagogue  of  very 
decided  activity,  and  his  results  have  been  confirmed  by  Marfori^ 

With  the  exception  of  the  observations  just  referred  to  nearly  all 
others  performed  smce  the  publication  of  Rutherford's  researches  have 
led  to  negative  results.  Thus  Baldi"  in  the  case  of  two  dogs  with 
biliary  fistulas  found  that,  tuith  the  exception  of  bile  iUdf  no  agent 
introduced  into  the  stomach  or  intestine  affected  the  secretion  of 
bile.  Mayo  Robson*  performed  a  series  of  experiments  in  his  case  of 
biliary  fistula  (p.  275)  in  the  human  subject  which  seemed  to  shew 
that  none  of  the  reputed  cholagogues  exerted  any  action  whatever, 

^  Bntherford,  op,  ciu  p.  256. 

>  J.  Rosenberg,  *  Ueber  die  cholagoge  Wirkong  des  Olivendls  in  Vergleioh  zn  der 
Wirknng  einiger  anderen  oholagogen  Mittel.*  Pfliiger's  Archiv^  VoL  xlvi.  (1889), 
pp.  384-<366. 

'  Battistini, '  Einflnss  dee  Santonins  anf  die  GallenauBaoheidong.'  Untersueh.  zur 
NaturUhre  von  MoUtchoU^  Vol.  xin.  pp.  414 — 481.  Abstracted  in  Maly's  Jahreshericht. 
Vol.  XV.  (1886),  p.  316. 

^  Marfori,  '  Sulla  pretesa  azione  eolagoga  della  Santonina.*  AnnaU  di  Chimiea  e  di 
farmacologia.  Ser.  4,  Vol.  x.  p.  158.  Abstracted  in  Male's  Jahreshenchtt  Vol.  xix. 
(1890),  p.  289. 

'  Dario  Baldi,  *  Becherches  exp^rimentalea  snr  la  marohe  de  la  sto6tion  biliaire.* 
Archive$  italiennes  de  Bwlogie,  1888,  p.  889. 

*  Mayo  Bobson,  op,  eiU  Proceeding$  of  the  Royal  Society,  Vol.  zlth.  (1890), 
p.  499. 
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and  Paschkis*  and  Kissen'  experimenting  on  does  with  biliary  fistulas 
obtained  negative  results  witn  all  cholagogues,  me  bile  alone  excepted. 
Besides  Nissen,  Mandelstamm',  Muller^  Loewenton'  and  Glass'  have, 
in  Dorpat  under  E.  Stadelmann's  direction,  determined  the  action  of 
various  medicinal  agents  on  the  biliary  secretion  of  dogs  with  com- 

}>lete  fistulsB  and  consuming  a  constant  quantity  of  water  and  solid 
bod.  Their  results  are  opposed  to  those  of  Rutherford  and  tend  to 
negative  the  existence  of  any  drugs  exerting  an  action  as  hepatic 
stimulants.  All  these  negative  results  notwithstanding,  we'  are  not 
of  the  opinion  that  the  experiments  of  Bohrig  and  of  Kutherford  are 
neceesarily  incorrect,  because  investigations  performed  by  a  different 
method  have  led  to  contradictory  results.  It  has  already  been  pointed 
out  that  all  facts  combine  to  prove  the  existence  of  the  so-called 
circulation  of  the  bile  and  it  therefore  follows  that  a  man  or  an 
animal  from  whose  alimentary  canal  all  bile  is  diverted,  by  means  of 
a  biliary  fistula,  is  so  far  removed  from  the  normal  condition  that 
pharmacological  experiments  of  the  nature  of  those  we  are  discussing 
cannot  be  held  to  be  quite  conclusive. 

In  the  present  condition  of  the  question,  it  appears  to  the  Author 
to  be  desirable  that  a  renewed  investigation  of  the  subject  be  carried 
out,  with  the  aid  of  do^s  with  Schiff's  amphibolic  biliary  fistulse.  The 
results  obtained  in  this  way  would  be  free  firom  most  of  the  objec- 
tions which  can  be  advanced  against  observations  carried  out  either 
by  the  method  of  Bohrig  and  of  Rutherford,  or  on  dogs  or  human 
beings  with  permanent  fistulas  of  the  ordinary  kind. 

Sect.  4.    The  Elimination  of  Medicinal  and  Poisonous 

AGENTS  IN  THE  BiLE. 

It  was  Orfila,  the  founder  of  modem  toxicology,  who  directed 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  metallic  poisons  are  taken 

'  H.  Pasohkis,  'Ueber  Cholagoga.'  Med.  JahrhOcher,  18S4,  p.  159.  Qaoted  bj 
Neumeister. 

*  W.  Niasen,  *  ]^xperiinentelle  Untersachangen  fiber  den  EinfloBS  von  Alkalien  anf 
Sekretion  and  Zusammensetzung  der  Galle.*  Dorpat,  Diss.  Inaug.  1889.  Maly's 
Jahretherieht,  1890,  p.  280. 

3  Mandelstamm,  'Ueber  den  Einfluss  einiger  Arzneimittel  anf  Seoretion  and  Zasam- 
mensetzang  der  Galle.'    Inaug,  Diss,    Dorpat,  1890.    • 

*  MtUler, '  Ueber  den  Einfluss  einiger  pharmakologisoher  Mittel  aaf  Secretion  and 
Zosammensetzang  der  Galle.'    Inaug,  DUt.    Dorpat,  1890. 

'  A.  Loewenton,  '  EzperimenteUe  Untersachangen  fiber  den  Einflass  einiger  AbfQhr> 
mittel  and  der  Glysmata  aaf  Secretion  and  Zasammensetzang  der  Galle,  sowie  deren 
Wirkang  bei  Gallenabwesenheit  im  Darme.'    Inaug,  Bits,    Doipat,  1891. 

*  J.  Glass,  *  Ueber  den  Einfluss  einiger  Natronsalze  aaf  Secretion  and  Alkalien- 
gehalt  der  Galle.'  Inaug.  DUn.  Dorpat,  1892,  and  Archiv  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharmak. 
Vol.  XXX.  (1892),  pp.  241—274. 

7  'Aeltere  Beooachter,  wie  Bohrig  and  Butherford,  scheinen  sich  in  dieser 
Beziehang  getansoht  zu  haben.  Aus  einer  Beihe  neuerer  Untersuchungen  hat  sich 
ergeben,  dass  sogenannte  Cholagoga  nicht  existiren,  wenn  man  nicht  gewisse  Gallen- 
bestandtheile  selbst  als  solohe  bezeichnen  will.'  Neomeister,  Lekrbueh  der  phy$, 
Chemie.    Jena,  1893,  p.  155. 
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up  by  the  liver  and  either  retained  by  that  organ  or  eiscreted  in  th^ 
bile,  so  that  in  the  investieation  of  cases  of  poisoning  by  arsenic, 
antimony,  mercury,  copper,  lead  and  zinc,  the  examination  of  the 
liver  is  (^  particular  importance.-  Copper,  in  particular^  has  been 
found  to  be  an  almost  constant,  though  doubtless  an  adventitious, 
constituent  of  liver  and  the  bile,  and  its  presence  is  to  be  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  the  food  of  man,  especially  the  vegetable  food, 
always  contains  traces  of  copper\  Ellenberger  and  Hofmeister  found 
O'02  and  0*04  per  cent,  of  CuO  in  the  bile  of  the  sheep*.  Zinc  has 
also  been  frequently  found  in  the  liver  and  tissues  of  human  beings 
and  animals'. 

Claude  Bernard  found  that  sulphate  of  copper,  iodide  of  potas- 
sium, spirit  of  turpentine  and  grape  sugar,  when  injected  into  the 
blood,  rapidly  pass  into  the  bile.  Amongst  other  substances  which 
are  excreted  in  the  bile  are:  potassium  chlorate  (Provost  and  Binet^); 
salicylic  acid.  Diakonow'  skewed  that  whien  indigo-carmin  is  in* 
jected  into  the  jugular  vein  of  the  rabbit,  after  the  method  of 
Chrontschewsky',  as  well  as  when  it  is  injected  subcutaheously 
or  introduced  into  the  stomach,  it  is  rapidly  excreted  in  the  bile. 
Peiper^  made  the  interesting  observation  that  in  dogs  with  perma- 
nent biliary  fistulae,  when  iodide  of  potassium  was  introduced  in 
large  doses  (5  grms)  into  the  rectum,  it  could  only  be  detected 
in  the  bile  5  or  6  hours  after  the  injection.  Sodium  salicylate 
was  found  within  half  an  hour.  Sulphocyanide  of  potassium  also 
passed  into  the  bile,  but  neither  potassium  ferrocyanide  nor  ferric- 
cyanide. 

Wertbeimer^  has  shewn  that  the  sodium  compound  of  phyllocyanic 
acid,  which  is  an  immediate  derivative  of  chlorophyll-green,  when 
introduced  into  the  blood,  is  rapidly  excreted  by  the  bile.  Amongst 
substances  which  are  not  excreted  in  the  bile  may  be  mentioned 

^  The  reader  is  referred  to  the  exceedingly  oomplete  and  interestihg  Monograph  by 
Dr  A.  Tflchiroh,  ProfesRor  of  Pharmaoognosy,  Pharmacy  and  Toxicology  in  the 
University  of  Bern,  entitled  Daa  Kuvfer  vom  StaridpunkU  dtr  geriehtlichen  Chemie, 
Toxicologi€  und  Hygiene.  Stnttgart,  Verlag  Ton  Ferdinand  Enke,  1898,  pp.  138.  In 
this  work  will  be  foond  inter  alia  a  oomplete  account  of  the  literature  relating  to  the 
distribution  of  copper  throughout  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdom. 

'  Ellenberger  und  Hofmeister,  Archiv  /.  wittensch,  u,  prakt,  Thierheilkunde, 
1883,  p.  825.    Quoted  by  Tschirch,  op.  ciu  p.  19. 

'  u.  Lechartier  and  F.  Bellamy, '  Sur  la  presence  du  zinc  dans  le  corps  des  animaux 
et  dans  les  v6g6taux.'  Comptet  Rendus,  Vol.  lxxxiv.  p.  687.  F.  Baoult  and  H.  Breton, 
*  Sur  la  presence  ordinaire  du  ouivre  et  du  zinc  dans  le  corps  de  I'honune.'  Comptes 
Rendus,  Vol.  lxxxv.  p.  40. 

*  Pr6vost  and  Binet,  'Becherches  exp^rimentales  relatives  k  Taction  des  medica- 
ments sur  la  s6cr6tion  biliaire  et  h,  leva  Elimination  par  cette  s6cr6tion.'  Revue  midi- 
eaU  de  la  Suisee  romande.    No.  520,  Mai,  1888. 

'  Diakonow,  *  Ueber  das  Verhalten  der  Indigosohwefelsaure  im  thierischen  Organ- 
ismus.'    Hoppe-Seyler's  Med.-chem.  Untersuchunyen,  Berlin,  1866,  pp.  245—254. 

'  Chrontschewsky,  Virchow's  Arehiv,  1866. 

7  £.  Peiper,  *Uebergang  von  Arzneimitteln  aus  dem  Blute  in  die  Galle  naoh 
Resorption  von  der  Mastdarmschleimhaut  aus.'  ZeiUchrift  /.  klin.  Med.  Vol.  iv. 
(18^2),  p.  402  et  9eq. 

"  M.  E.  Wertheimer,  *  Sur  r^limination  par  le  foie  de  la  matidre  colorante  verte  des 
vSg^taux.*    Archives  de  Phytiologie^  Jan.  1893,  pp.  124 — 180. 
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the  f6llowing :  alcohol  (Mosler) :  ^ropia,  musc^h,  strychia  (Provost 
and  Binet):  kairin  and  antlpyrin  (Provost  aqd  Binet). 

■'  ■  '      •     ,  I    ■     ■"        . 

Passage  of  pathogenic  nddro-organisms  into  the  bUe, 

The  normal  bile  is  sterile  (Gilbert  et  Girode)\  "At  a  time 
when  every  drop  of  the  circulating  blood  is  teeming  with  micro- 
organisms there  may  not  be  the  slightest  transit  of  them  into  the 
uriniary  and  biliary  fluids  then  secreted"  (Sherrington*),  On  the 
other  hand)  as  the  researches  of  a  number  of  observers  have  conclu- 
sively proved,  when  pathogenic  organisms  exist  in  the  blood  they 
tend,  after  a  time,  to  pass  into  the  bile  and  urine,  'and  their  escape 
into  the  secreta  is  sometimes  accompanied  by  the  escape  of  actual 
blood/  sometimes  by  the  appearance  of  albumin,  although  blood  be 
absent  Sherrington  is  of  tne  opinion  that  in  the  normal  condition 
of  the  hepatic  and  renal  membranes,  a  passage  of  micro-organisms 
through  them  cannot  occur,  and  that  it  is  in  all  probability  only  after 
the  soluble  poisons  produced  by  the  infection  have  had  time  to  act 
upon  them  that  the  membranes  become  pervious  to  germs. 

The  following  micro-organisms  have  been  found  to  make  their 
way  into  the  bile :-— the  bacillus  of  glanders,  B.  maUei  (Ferraresi  and 
Guarnieri) :  the  bacillus  of  typhoid  fever,  B.  typhi  abdoniinalis  (Tram- 
busti  and  Maffucci):  the  spirillum  of  cholera,  B.  choleroe  asiaiiccB, 
(Nicati) :  B.  coli  commune  (Blachstein) :  the  bacillus  of  anthrax,  B. 
avJthrads  (Oemler,  Straus  and  Chamberland,  Sherrington):  Staphy- 
lococcus pyogenes  aureus  (Pemice  and  Scagliosi) :  B.  pyocyaneus 
(Pemice  and  Scagliosi,  Sherrington):  Friedlander's  pneumococcus 
(Pemice  and  Alessi,  Sherrington):  B.  murisepticus  (Sherrington)'. 

^  Gilbert  et  Girode.  Canutes  Rendui  de  la  SoeUtS  de  Biologie,  1890,  No.  89,  and 
1891,  No.  11. 

>  0.  8.  Sherrington.  ^Experiments  on  the  eeoape  of  bacteria  with  the  secretions.' 
Beprinted  from  The  Journal  of  Pathology  and  Bacteriology,  Edinburgh  and  London, 
Young  J.  Pentland,  Feb.  1898. 

s  The  references  to  aU  the  authorities  here  referred  to  will  be  found  either  in  Sher- 
rington's paper  or  at  page  47  of  Naunyn*s  KUnik  der  CholelitkiasU.    Leipzig,  1893. 


CHAPTER  VIL 


THE  FORM,  STRUCTURE  AND  CHEMICAL  COMPOSITION 
OP  BILIARY  CALCULI.  CHOLELITHIASIS  AND  THE 
THEORIES  ADVANCED  TO  EXPLAIN  IT. 


Sect.  1.     The  Frequency  of  Occurrence,  the  Form,  the 
Classification  and  Structure  of  Gall-stones*. 

In  a  preceding  Chapter  of  this  Book  we  have  already  referred 
incidentally  (see  p.  316)  to  biliary  calculi  and  have  pointed  out  that 
one,  though  much  the  less  frequent,  variety  contains  considerable 
quantities  Of  the  compound  of  bilirubin  and  calcium,  nearly  always 
mixed,  however,  with  more  or  less  cholesterin,  and  containing  small 
quantities  of  little  investigated  derivatives  of  bilirubin.  A  second 
variety  is  composed  almost  entirely  of  cholesterin. 

Though  biliary  calculi  may  be  found  in  the  intra-hepatic  biliary 
ducts,  much  the  larger  number  occur  in  the  gall-bladder,  and  where 
calculi  are  found  in  the  cystic  or  common  bile-duct  they  have 
almost  invariably  migrated  from  their  seat  of  formation  in  the  gall- 
bladder. 

Tnqflmer  of  The  frequency  of  the  occurrence  of  biliary  cortere- 

2?^"!!?!"'  ^    tioi^s  led  the  ffreat  French  pathologist  Cruveilhier  to 

remark,  '  La  production  des  calcules  biliaires  est  une 
des  lesions  les  plus  communes  de  Tesp^ce  humaine''.  Charcot 
illustrates  the  accuracy  of  Cruveilhier^s  statement  by  telling  us  that, 
in  his  experience,  in  about  one-fourth  of  the  autopsies  of  the  aged 

1  Early  hittory  of  OaU-sUmei,  Oall- stones  were  first  noticed  in  the  year  1565  by 
J.  Eentmann,  of  Dresden,  who  oommnnioated  his  observations  to  Conrad  Gessner,  who 
published  them  in  his  work  entitled  De  omnium  rerum  fossilium  genere,  Tignr.  1565. 
Amongst  the  earlier  aoomitte  observers  of  gall-stones  were  Vesalins,  Fallopius,  Glisson, 
Sydenham,  Boerhave  and  van  Swieten,  Saavages.  The  first  chemioal  examination  of 
gall-stones  was  made  by  Galeatti  {Comment.  Acad,  Seient.  Bonon.  1748,  t.  z.  p.  854). 
Foorcroy  and  Thenard,  after  discovering  cholesterin,  made  the  first  really  scientific 
examination  of  biliary  concretions.  The  fact  that  the  colouring  matters  of  bile  in 
biUaiy  oalcnli  are  combined  with  calcimn  was  discovered  by  Bramson.  For  references, 
and  other  information,  on  the  subject  of  the  history  of  gall-stones  the  reader  is  referred 
to  Frerichs,  Klinik  d.  Leherkrankheiten,  Vol.  ii.  pp.  466  and  467. 

3  Oruveilhier,  TraiU  d'anatomie  pathologiquCf  t.  ii.  p.  167. 
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women  dying  in  the  great  hospital  of  La  Salp^tri^re,  ooncretions 
have  been  found  in  the  gall-bladder  \ 

The  number  of  calculi  which  are  found  in  the  gall-bladder  varies 
greatly.  Occasionally,  though  rarely,  a  single  calculus  is  found, 
though  more  commonly  the  number  varies  h^tween  5  and  30.  As 
many  as  3000  calculi  were  found  in  one  gall-bladder  by  Morgagni, 
and  7802  by  Otto  (Breslau  Museum). 

wiyiioai  However  few  or  numerous  the  calculi  contained 

2?"f^  ^    in  a  gall-bladder,  usually  they  all  possess  the  same 

chemical  composition,  the  same  structure,  the   same 
volume,  the  same  colour.    Exceptions  to  this  rule  are  rare. 

The  size  of  biliary  calculi  varies  greatly,  the  average  being  about 
the  size  of  a  hazel-nut.  Meckel  described  a  biliary  calculus  which 
was  15  centimetres  long  and  6  broad,  and  which  only  weighed 
30-3  grms. 

When  biliary  calculi  occur  singly  they  are  rounded  or  ovoid. 
When  they  attain  a  very  large  size  they  are  pvriform,  as  they  mould 
themselves  to  the  shape  of  the  cavity  in  wnich  they  are  formed. 
Multiple  calculi  usually  exhibit  facets.  These  facets  are  produced 
by  the  mutual  pres.sure  of  the  ooncretions  one  against  tne  other 
whilst  these  are  of  yet  soft  consistence,  and  not  by  a  process  of 
attrition. 

The  colour  of  biliary  calculi  presents  great  varieties.  Those 
which  are  composed  of  nearly  pure  cholesterin  are  throughout  white 
and  sometimes  transparent.  Others,  which  are  also  composed  of 
cholesterin,  possess  a  more  or  less  coloured  and  opaque  exterior, 
which  is  sometimes  yellow  and  sometimes  greenish.  The  colour 
depends  especially  on  the  presence  of  particular  stages  of  oxidation  of 
the  biliary  colouring  matters. 

Biliary  calculi  have  a  very  low  specific  gravity,  which  is,  however, 
always  higher  than  that  of  water  or  bile.  Soemmering  and  some 
other  authors  have  fallen  into  error  in  asserting  that  biliary  calculi 
occasionally  float  in  water  and  bile.  When  recent,  biliary  calculi 
always  sink  in  these  liquids.  Sometimes,  however,  biliary  calculi 
are  found  in  museums  which,  haviuj?  become  dry,  float.  If  these  are, 
however,  plunged  in  water  or  bile  for  some  time,  bubbles  of  air  are 
seen  to  rise  and  the  calculus,  acquiring  its  original  density,  sinks  to 
the  bottom  of  the  liquid. 

Btrttctim  of  "  As  a  rule,  biliary  calculi  present  (1)  a  central 
gaU-Btones.  nucleus :  (2)  a  middle  zone,  which  is  in  general  com- 
posed of  multiple  concentric  lamellae,  formed  by  radiating  crystalline 

^  Charoot,  *  LeQons  snr  les  Maladies  du  Foie  et  des  Beins  laites  k  la  FaoalU  de 
M^decine  de  Paris.'  Recueillies  et  publics  par  Boameville  et  Sevestre,  B^dacteurs 
du  Progr^  Medical^  Paris,  1877.  The  Author  has,  in  his  descriptions  of  calculi,  made 
great  use  of  the  large  stores  of  information  contained  in  the  lectures  devoted  to  the 
subject  of  biliary  lithiasis. 
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pyramidal  masses  of  cholesterin :  (3)  a  laminated  external  layer  or 
shelL 

"The  nucleus  commonly  presents  a  brownish-black  or  greenish 
colour,  and  is  usually  formed  of  a  combination  of  biliary  pigments 
with  calcium.  The  nucleus  is  sometimes  solid,  sometimes  hollowed 
as  a  result  of  a  process  of  desiccation,  in  which  case  a  more  or  less 
subdivided  cavity  exists.  Sometimes,  the  nucleus  contains  concrete 
mucus  (Ch.  Robin,  Frerichs),  or  shrivelled  epithelial  cells  (Frerichs). 
Finally,  the  nucleus  has  sometimes,  though  very  rarely,  been  found 
to  contain  foreign  bodies,  the  existence  of  which  Cruveilheir  in- 
correctly denied.  In  the  famous  often-quoted  case  of  Lobstein, 
which  he  figured  in  the  Atlas  accompanying  his  TraiU  d'Anatomie 
Pathologique,  a  desiccated  Ascaria  Ittmbricoides  formed  the  nucleus 
of  the  calculus.  In  the  subject  which  furnished  this  calculus,  thirty 
other  ascarides  were  found  in  the  biliary  passages. 

**  As  examples  of  foreign  bodies  constituting  the  nuclei  of  biliary 
calculi  may  be  cited  the  following : — (1)  the  case  of  Naucke,  in  which 
a  needle  two  centimetres  long  formed  the  centre  of  a  biliary  con- 
cretion of  the  size  of  a  walnut ;  (2)  the  case  recorded  by  Buisson, 
in  which  the  centre  of  the  nucleus  consisted  of  a  small  aggregation 
of  blood;  (3)  a  case  recorded  by  the  same  observer,  in  which  the 
nucleus  of  a  biliary  calculus  in  an  ox  was  formed  by  a  Distoma 
hepaticum;  (4)  I  would  remind  you  of  the  fact  that  Thudichum  has 
found  the  nuclei  of  a  certain  number  of  biliary  calculi  obtained  from 
the  same  gall-bladder  to  be  formed  of  branching  filaments,  evidently 
representing  moulds  of  the  interior  of  small  intra-hepatic  biliary 
ducts  and  which  appear  to  have  played  the  part  of  centres  of 
formation  of  the  concretions  \ 

''  Little  remains  to  be  said  concerning  the  structure  of  the^  middle 
layer  of  gall-stones.  This  layer  is  usually,  as  has  been  previously 
stated,  composed  of  crystals  of  cholesterin  and  presents  a  radiated 
aspect.  Sometimes  the  radiations  are  interrupted  by  concentric 
striaB  or  layers  which  cut  the  crystalline  pyramids  perpendicularly 
to  their  long  axis.  The  middle  layer  is  either  quite  white  or  trans- 
parent or,  on  the  contrary,  more  or  less  coloured.  In  the  latter  case, 
the  biliary  pi^ent  has  intermingled  in  varying  proportions  with  the 
cholesterin,  which  in  the  former  case  was  free  from  it.  Rarely,  the 
middle  layer,  though  composed  of  cholesterin,  presents  a  soapy 
imiform  aspect,  without  stratification  and  without  any  evidence  of 
crystalline  structure. 

"  The  laminated  external  shell  is  observed  in  the  larger  number 
of  cases.     Tet,  as  has  been  stated,  it  is  sometimes  absent.     In  such 

^  The  acooraoy  of  this  obBervation  is  denied  by  Naunyn,  ^Thndiohum  hat  behauptet, 
dass  sich  in  dem  Centrum  der  meisten  Blasengallensteine  AbgiiBse  von  Lebergallen- 
gangen  fanden.  Er  meinte,  dass  diese  Gallengangscylinder  gewohnlioh  den  KrystaUi- 
sationskem  fur  die  GaUenblasenooncremente  bilddten.  Nach  den  Abbildungeu,  die 
Thudiohnm  von  seinen  Gallengangsoylindem  giebt,  kann  ich  nnr  sagen,  dass  ich  sie 
nie  gesehen  habe.'    Klinik  d,  ChoUlithiatU,  p.  49. 
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cases^  the  bases  of  the  crystallii^e  pyramids  project  to  the  very 
external  surface  as  mammillated  protuberances.  When  an  external 
layer  exists,  it  is  almost  always  very  clearly  distinguished  from  the 
middle  zone,  by  its  colour,  its  stratified  appearance,  and  its  con- 
sistence. It  is  sometimes  composed  of  cholesterin  arranged  in  thin 
layers,  which,  when  seen  in  section,  appear  to  be  separated  by  striae 
of  biliary  pigment.  In  other  cases,  tne  external  layer  is  due  to  the 
compound  of  biliary  pigment  and  calcium  forming  one  or  several 
layers  of  greater  or  less  thickness  and  possessed  of  a  brown  or  green 
colour.  Finally,  the  external  layer  may  present  strata  of  calcium 
carbonate  separated  by  pigmentary  deposits  \" 

Naimyn't  Naunyn,  in  his  monograph  on  cholelithiasis,  adopts 

dAsiifloation  the  following  classification  of  biliary  calculi:  (1)  pure 
^^S*'^  cholesterin  calculi :   (2)  stratified  cholesterin  calculi : 

(3)  the  common  biliary  calculi,  that  is  the  usually 
yellow  or  ivhitish-brown  calculi  which  are  found  in  considerable 
numbers  in  the  gall-bladder,  which  commonly  are  facetted  and 
are  often  of  a  soft  or  friable  consistence,  when  first  obtained :  (4)  the 
mixed  bilirubin-calcium  calculi,  which  occur  singly  or  to  the  number 
of  two  or  three  in  the  gall-bladder  or  the  large  biliary  passages  and 
which  when  multiple  may  present  faceta  They  are  either  composed 
entirely  of  a  reddish-brown  or  dark-brown  mass,  or  they  possess  a 
central,  laminated,  cholesterin  nucleus.  Even  those  parts  of  the  stone 
which  appear  to  consist  almost  entirely  of  bilirubin  contain  as  much 
as  25  per  cent,  of  cholesterin :  (5)  pure  bilirubin-calcium  stones. 
These  are  never  large,  varying  from  the  size  of  grains  of  sand  to  that 
of  peas.  For  the  most  part,  they  have  the  consistence  of  wax,  though 
a  variety  occurs  which  is  harder ;  the  latter,  which  are  usually  very 
minute  and  never  larger  than  peas,  are  of  a  steel-grey  or  blackish 
colour  and  possess  a  metallic  lustre. 

The  small  calculi  are  composed  in  great  part  of  bilirubin-calcium, 
though  they  always  contain  biliverdin-calcium,  besides  bilifuscin  and 
bilihumin ;  they  very  rarely  contain  bilicyanin.  The  calculi  belonging 
to  this  class  contain  very  small  quantities  of  cholesterin ;  sometimes 
barely  recognisable  traces. 

(6)  Rarer  forms  of  biliary  calculi,  which  include  some  already 
referred  to  in  Charcot's  description,  viz.  (a)  amorphous  and  imper- 
fectly crystallised  cholesterin  stones  of  small  size:  (6)  calculi  con- 
taining calcium  carbonate.  This  salt  is  often  present  in  large 
quantities  in  addition  to  bilirubin-calcium.  Naunyn  has  often  found 
the  nucleus  of  the  common  gall-stones  to  be  composed  of  agglomera- 
tions of  spheres  and  warty  masses  of  calcium  carbonate:  (c)  con- 
cretions with  heterogeneous  bodies  as  a  nucleus,  or  concretions  which 
may  be  termed  conglomerate  stones :  (d)  casts  of  the  hepatic  ducts'. 

^  Charcot,  op,  cit,  p.  122  et  seq, 

s  B.  Nannyn,  Klinik  der  ChoUlithiasis  (Mit  3  farbigen  und  2  liohtdraok  Tafeln). 
Leipzig,  Verlag  von  F.  C.  W.  Vogel,  1892.    Befer  to  p.  1—6.    The  Author  wishes  to 
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•'The  pure  bilirubm-calcium  stones  are  found  not  only  in  the 
gall-bladder,  but  also  in  the  intrahepatic  ducts.  The  habitual 
tenants  of  the  gall-bladder  are  the  common  mixed  cholesterin* 
calculi "  (Naunyn).  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  small  concretions 
of  pure  cholesterin  may,  and  do,  originate  in  the  intra-hepatic  bile- 
ducts. 


Sect.  2.  Enumeration  of  the  Constituents  as  yet  found  in 
GAiJi-STONEa  The  Pigments  which  are  only  found  in 
Gall-stones  (Biufuscin  and  Bilihumin). 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  fact  that  cholesterin  and  the 
calcium  compound  of  bilirubin  constitute  the  most  important  con^ 
stituents  of  biliary  concretions,  though  the  latter  is  often  mixed  with 
considerable  quantities  of  calcium  carbonate. 

In  addition  to  bilirubin  in  combination  with  calcium^  calculi 
which  contain  this  compound  may  contain  biliverdin^  bilicyanin, 
choletelin  and  imperfectly  known  bodies,  described  as  bilifuscin  and 
bilihumin,  which  are  also  for  the  most  part  combined  with  lime. 
The  bilirubin-calcium  calculi  nearly  always  contain  copper  (which 
Naunyn  thinks  probably  exists  as  a  bilirubin-copper  compound), 
besides  iron.  Frerichs^  examined  and  described  calculi  of  bilirubin- 
calcium  which  contained  globules  of  metallic  mercury,  and  his 
observations  on  this  point  have  been  confirmed  by  several  observers 
(Beigel",  Lacarterie',  Naunyn*). 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  neither  free  bilirubin  nor  the  salts  of  the 
bile-acids  occur  in  gall-stones ;  the  traces  of  these  substances  which 
are  discoverable  are  derived  from  the  bile  with  which  the  gall-stones 
are  permeated. 

In  rare  cases,  biliary  calculi  have  made  their  way  into  the  urinary 
pasaages  and  uric  acid  has  then  been  found  as  a  constituent'. 

Similarlv,  when  gall-stones  have  sojourned  for  some  time  in  the 
intestines  thev  may  be  coated  with  phosphate  of  calcium  and  mag* 
nesium,  as  well  as  with  calcium  c€u:bonate^ 

aelmowledge  his  great  indebtedness  to  this  able,  interesting,  and  admirably  iUastrated 
work,  the  appearance  of  which  has  marked  a  new  era  in  our  knowledge  of  chole* 
lithiasis. 

^  Freriohs,  Klinik  d:  Leherkrankheiterif  Vol.  n.  pp.  474  and  475. 

'  Beigel,  Wiener  med.  Wochemekr,  1856,  No.  15. 

'  Iia<»rterie,  Oazette  mid.  de  Paris,  1827,  quoted  by  Charcot,  op,  ciU  p.  131. 

^  Naunyn,  *  So  besohrieb  Freriohs  Gi^enconoremente  (die  ioh  ubrigens  selbst  unter- 
soohen  konnte)  welche  aus  GallenfarbstofCkalk  bestanden  und  EilgeldiAen  metallischen 
Queoksilbers  enthielten,'  loeJeiU  p.  7. 

^  GKiterbook,  Berlin,  klin*  Wochentchr.  1871,  Nos.  49  and  51,  and  Virchow's  Archiv, 
Vol  ucYi.  (1876),  p.  278.  The  reader  is  referred  to  an  account  of  the  literature  of 
cases  of  this  kmd  in  the  learned  work  by  Professor  Courvoisier  of  Basel,  entitled 
C<uuiitiaeh'9taHgti»ehe  Beitrdge  zur  Pathologie  und  Chirurgie  der  Gallenwege,  Leipzig, 
1890.  The  cases  yet  recorded  will  be  found  at  page  362,  under  the  heading,  *  Ulcerative 
Perforationen  der  Gallenwege  in  die  Hamwege.' 

'  Charcot,  op,  cit.  p.  183. 
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Bilijusdn  CnH^NPe? 

By  this  name  Stadeler^  designated  a  constituent  of  gall-stones 
which,  contrasted  with  bilirubin,  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  chloro- 
form, but  is  soluble  in  absolute  alcohol.  When  bilirubin-calciuxn 
gall-stones  have  been  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  then 
extracted  with  chloroform  (see  page  316),  the  first  chloroform  extract 
contains  some  bilifuscin.  When  evaporated  to  dryness,  the  residue 
yields  the  latter  substance  to  absolute  alcohol.  The  greater  part  of 
the  bilifuscin  is  to  be  found  in  the  residue  from  which  chloroform 
has  extracted  bilirubin.  If  this  be  dried  and  treated  with  absolute 
alcohol,  the  latter  dissolves  bilifuscin.  The  solution  is  evaporated  to 
dryness,  extracted  with  boiling  water,  and  the  insoluble  residue 
again  dissolved  in  as  small  a  quantity  as  possible  of  absolute  alcohol. 
From  its  solution  in  the  latter,  the  •colouring  matter  is  precipitated 
bv  the  addition  of  large  quantities  of  ether.  It  is  again  dissolved  in 
alcohol  and  the  solution  evaporated  to  dryness. 

Bilifuscin  is  described  as  a  dark-brown  body  easily  soluble  in 
alcohol,  glacial  acetic  acid,  and  solutions  of  the  alkaline  hydrates.  It> 
is  sparingly  soluble  in  chloroform  and  is  insoluble  in  water  and  ether. 
Its  solutions  are  brown,  with  a  shade  of  olive-green.  Its  ammoniacal 
solution  is  precipitated  by  calcium  chloride,  insoluble  brown  flakes  of 
bilifuscin-calcium  being  obtained.  Bilifuscin  does  not  exhibit  Gmelin's 
reaction. 

Bilihv/rrdn  ? 

By  this  term  is  designated  the  insoluble  colouring  matter  which 
is  left  after  decomposing  bilirubin-calcium  calculi  with  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  extracting  with  chloroform,  absolute  alcohol  and 
ether.  The  body,  which  is  doubtless  a  mixture  of  derivatives  of 
bilirubin,  does  not  exhibit  Gmelin's  reaction. 

Naunyn'  seems  to  consider  bilihumin  to  be  almost  a  characteristic 
of  the  small  biliary  calculi  which  take  their  origin  in  the  intra- 
hepatic ducts,  and  which  are  to  be  distinguished  from  concretions  of 
inspissated  bile  by  their  containing  the  higher  oxidation  products  of 
the  bile-colouring  matter  (to  wit,  biliverdin,  bilicyanin  and  choletelin) 
as  well  as  bilihumin-like  bodies.  It  is  very  hard  to  understand  how 
oxidations  can  take  place  within  the  hepatic  ducts. 

BUiprasin?? 

The  colouring  matter  described  under  this  name  by  Stadeler  is 
believed  to  be  a  mixture  of  bilifuscin  and  biliverdin. 

1  Stadeler,   *  Ueber   die   Farbstofle   der   Oalle,'  Amuden  d. 
1.  czxzu.  (1864^,  pp. 
'  Nannyn,  *Die  En 
Leber.'    0^.  eit.  p.  27. 


Vol.  czxzu.  (1864^,  pp.  S28  et  teq, 

^  Nannyn,  '  Die  Entstehtmg  der  Bilimbin-Ealkstemohen  in  den  Gallengan^jen  der 
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Bilicyanin,  Choletelifu 

According  to  the  observations  of  Heynsius  and  Campbell,  which 
have  been  confirmed  by  subsequent  observers  (Naunyn),  these  two 
bodies,  which,  as  we  have  seen  (pp.  328—330)  are  products  of  the 
oxidation  of  bilirubin  and  biliverdm,  occur  in  certain  of  the  biliary 
concretions  of  man. 


Sect.  3.    The  Mode  of  Formation  of  Gall-stones. 

It  is  a  common,  indeed  a  general  belief  among  those  who  have 
devoted  the  greatest  thought  and  study  to  the  subject  of  chole- 
lithiasis, that  all  circumstances  which  tend  to  hinder  the  flow  of  bile 
&vour  the  formation  of.  gall-stones,  and,  indeed,  that  a  retarded 
movement  of  bile  is  an  essential  condition  to  the  formation  of  these 
concretions.  It  is  obvious  that,  cceteris  ]^ribu8,  the  liver  will  be 
rapidly  and  effectively  drained  of  its  bile  in  proportion  as  the 
respiratory  movements,  especially  the  diaphragmatic  and  abdominal 
respiratory  movements,  are  active,  and  conversely  that  all  conditions 
which  tend  to  limit  the  respiratory  movements  will  tend  to  a  stasis 
of  bile  in  the  intra-hepatic  biliary  ducts.  The  remarkable  frequency 
of  biliary  concretions  in  women,  as  compared  with  men,  has  been  ex- 
plained (Naunyn)  by  the  fact  that  their  respiratory  movements  (costal 
type  of  respiration)  are  less  favourable  to  the  compression  of  the  liver 
and  the  efflux  of  its  bile  than  the  characteristically  diaphragmatic  type 
of  respiration  in  man ;  that  pregnancy  must,  of  necessity,  by  impeding 
to  a  remarkable  extent  the  diaphragmatic  and  abdominal  respiratory 
movements,  greatly  increase  the  tendency  to  biliary  stasis,  a  tendency 
perhaps  aided  by  other  conditions  which  specially  affect  women,  as 
e.g.  tight  lacing  and  sedentary  occupations. 

In  an  investigation  carried  out,  at  Naunyn's  suggestion,  Schroder'  in 
the  pathological  institute  of  Strassburg,  found  gallnstones  in  4*4  p^  of  aU 
male  subjects  and  20*6  of  all  female  subjects  whose  bodies  were  examined. 
Among  115  female  subjects  with  gall-stones,  99  had  toith  certainty  borne 
children! 

The  frequency  with  which  gall-stones  are  found  in  the  gall-bladder 
increases  remarksibly  with  age,  as  is  shewn  in  the  annexed  table, 
which  exhibits  Schroder's  lesidts 

1  SehiiSder,  quoted  by  Kaxmyn,  KUnik  der  CholeUthiagU,  p.  87.  The  (mhr  Teferenoe 
given  by  Naonyn  is  the  foUoviag,  *  BchrOder,  Straeaburger  Poctor-DiBeert.  wird,  1S92, 
oder  98  pablicirt.' 
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Age 

Number  of 
Autopsies* 

Number  of  bodies  in 
whioh  gall-stones  found 

Peroentage  of  autopsies  in 
which  gall-stones  were  found 

0—20 
21—30 
31     40 
41—50 
51—60 
60  and  over 

82 
188 
209 
252 
161 
258 

2 
6 

24 

28 

16 
65 

2-4 
3-2 

11-5 

IM 

9-9 

25-2 

This  increase  in  the  frequency  of  the  occurrence  of  gallstones  in 
old  people  has  been  supposed  by  some  to  be  due  to  their  bile  con- 
taining an  excess  of  cholesterin,  but  this  explanation,  as  will  be 
subsequently  argued,  is  an  untenable  one.  As  age  advances  and  the 
muscular  activity  of  the  body  diminishes,  as  the  habits  become  more 
and  more  sedentair,  the  respiratory  activity  will  certainly  be  dimin- 
ished. If,  then,  there  be  any  truth  in  the  view  that  the  liver  is 
rapidly  and  eflfectively  drained  of  its  bile  in  proportion  as  the 
respiratory  movements  are  active,  and  that  a  slow  movement  of  the 
bile  is  a  primary  condition  for  the  formation  of  gall-stones,  it  will 
follow  that  in  old  age  one,  at  least,  of  the  conditions  favourable  to 
the  formation  of  gall-stones  exists. 

But  the  investigations  of  Charcot  and  Pitres^  have  shewn  that 
the  unstriped  muscular  fibres  which  exist  in  the  walls  of  the  biliary 
passages  undergo  remarkable  atrophy  in  old  age,  so  that  the  proba- 
bility of  the  expulsion  of  any  calculi  which  may  be  formed  is  much 
smaller  than  at  earlier  periods  of  life.  Thus,  perhaps,  we  may  in 
part  account  both  for  the  remarkable  increase  in  the  number  of  gall- 
stones found  after  death  as  age  advances,  as  well  as  for  the  compara- 
tively small  number  of  cases  in  which  gall-stones  give  rise  in  old 
people  to  attacks  of  biliary  colic. 

But  in  what  manner  can  an  arrested  or  retarded  movement  of 
the  bile  lead  to  the  formation  of  biliary  calculi  ?  If,  in  truth,  such 
a  connection,  as  has  been  generally  surmised,  actually  exists,  it  is,  in 
all  probability,  an  indirect  one,  the  retarded  flow  favouring  the  action 
of  agents  which  play  a  more  direct  part  in  the  process. 

We  have  seen  that  biliary  calculi  in  man  are  in  the  large  majority 
of  cases  composed  mainly  of  cholesterin  mixed  in  some  cases  with 
calcium  compounds  of  the  bile  colouring  matters,  whilst  the  con- 
cretions formed  mainly  of  the  latter  compounds  are  comparatively 
rare.  In  order  to  explain  the  formation  of  gedl-stones,  we  shall, 
therefore,  have  to  inquire  into  the  circumstances  which  lead  to  the 

1  Chaieot  et  Pitres,  see  Charoot,  Legofu  sur  le$  Maladie*  du  Pcie  et  de»  Reins, 
p.  148. 
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ori^D  and  separation  of  cholesterin  and  the  calcium  compound  of 
bilirubin. 

As  has  previously  been  stated  (p.  339),  cholesterin  is  chiefly  held 
in  solution  in  the  bile  by  the  alkahne  salts  of  the  bile  acids,  though 
the  neutral  fats  and  the  alkaline  salts  of  the  fatty  acids  also  possess 
the  power  of  dissolving  considerable  quantities. 

From  the  experiments  of  Happed,  recorded  by  Kauujn,  sodium  glyko- 
cholate  or  taurocholate,  when  existing  in  solutions  containing  from  0*2  to 
2'5  per  cent,  of  these  bodies,  are  able,  at  temperatures  of  37® — 38"  0., 
to  dissolve  about  one-tenth  of  their  weight  of  cholesterin.  Soap  in  dilute 
solutions  is  able  to  dissolve  about  half  its  own  weight  and  olein  dissolves 
5  p.c.  of  its  weight  of  cholesterin. 

Bilirubin  and  calcium  both  exist  in^the  bile.  The  former  appears 
to  be  held  in  solution  by  the  alkaline  salts  of  the  bile  acids  which,  in 
addition,  possess  the  power  of  hindering  its  precipitation  by  calcium 
salts,  unless  these  are  added  in  great  excess  (Naunyn').  The 
addition  of  albumin  to  a  solution  of  sodium  glykocholate,  holding 
bilirubin  and  calcium  salts  in  solution,  causes,  however,  a  separation 
of  the  insoluble  calcium  and  bilirubin  compound  (Naunyn*). 

Reriohs'  Frerichs  assumed  that  a  stagnation  of  bile  in  the 

tiieory  of  tiie    gall-bladder  was  the  first  condition  for  the  formation  of 
od^^^^L^  ^   gall-stones.    Under  the  influence  of  mucus  secreted  by 

the  gall-bladder,  he  believed  that  the  salts  of  the  bile 
acids  then  underwent  decomposition^  and  the  reaction  of  the  bile 
became  acid :  consequently,  the  cholesterin,  and  the  bilirubin  which 
had  been  held  in  solution  by  the  bile  salts^  separated,  the  former  in  a 
crystalline  condition,  the  latter  partly  in  a  crystalline  condition,  but 
chiefly  as  the  insoluble  calcium  compound  (Bramson).  He  drew 
attention  to  the  important  part  played  in  this  process  by  lime  salts, 
which,  he  shewed,  are  secreted  by  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
gall-bladder ;  this  he  repeatedly  had  found  incrusted  with  numberless 
crystals  of  calcium  carbonate.  Frerichs  believed  that,  in  order  to 
lead  to  the  formation  of  biliary  concretions,  the  precipitated  bodies 
must  needs  remain  some  time  in  the  gall-bladder  and  require  the 
co-operation  of  the  elements  resulting  from  catarrh  of  its  lining 
membrane  (mucus,  epithelium  ?),  thougn  he  gives  no  details  as  to  the 
process. 

In  criticising  Frerichs'  theory  from  the  present  stand-point  of 
science  it  is  at  once  obvious  that  such  an  acid  fermentation  as  he 
assumed,  leading  to  a  decomposition  of  the  salts  of  the  bile  acids 

^  Happel's  experiments  appear  to  have  been  performed  at  Naunyn's  instigation  and 
are  recorded  in  his  Klinik  d,  Cholelithicmt,  p.  16. 

'  Naunyn,  op,  cit,  p.  18. 

«  Ibid,  p.  19. 

^  Frerichs,  Klinik  der  Leberkrankheiten,  Braunschweig,  1861.  'Die  Entstehnng 
der  (^allenooncremente/  Vol.  ii.  pp.  484 — 487. 

°  *  Stockong  nnd  Zersetzung  der  Galle  ist  also  die  erete  Ursaohe  der  Concrement- 
bildnng,*  Frerichs,  op.  ciL  p.  485. 

o.  25 
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could  not  originate  spontaneously,  but  presupposes  the  intervention 
of  some  active  agent,  presumably  of  a  pathogenic  organism. 

As  the  bile  has  been  shewn  to  be  normally  sterile,  the  mere 
slowing  of  its  current  would  be  insufficient  to  induce  the  changes 
which  Frerichs  assumed.  But  even  were  such  an  acid  decomposition, 
as  he  imagined,  to  occur,  there  is  no  evidence  that  it  would  lead  to 
a  separation  of  the  cholesterin  of  the  bile,  inasmuch  as  such  a 
separation  does  not  occur  when  bile  decomposes,  through  exposure 
to  atmospheric  germs,  and  acquires  an  acid  reaction. 

Vaunyn's  When  discussing  (p.  340)  the  probable  origin  of  the 

tlMozy  of  tiM  cholesterin  of  the  bile,  we  drew  attention  to  the  views 
nif  ^m  "^  ®'  of  Naunyn,  who  has  advanced  the  remarkable  hypothesis 
"  **■  that  it  is  not  a  product  removed  by  the  liver  from  the 
blood,  but  that  it  takes  its  origin  in  the  epithelial  cells  of  the  gall- 
bladder and  biliary  passages.  Whilst  we  advanced  arguments  which 
appear  to  us  to  prove  that  such  a  view  is  inadmissible  in  the  case  of 
the  normal  cholesterin  of  the  bile,  we  would  point  out  that  these 
arguments  do  not  invalidate  the  possibility,  nay  the  certainty,  of 
the  local  production  of  cholesterin,  as  a  result  of  morbid  processes 
having  their  seat  in  the  epithelial  cells  lining  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  biliary  passages. 

We  have  drawn  attention  to  the  observations  of  Frerichs  which 
merely  confirmed  and  extended  those  made  before  him  by  Cru- 
veilhier\  as  to  the  local  excretion  of  calcium  salts  by  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  gall-bladder,  when  this  becomes  the  seat  of  inflam- 
matory action.  Naunyn  and  his  pupils  have  supplemented  our 
knowledge  of  this  subject  by  shewing  that  the  amount  of  calcium  in 
the  bile  is  not  affected  by  the  amount  taken  into  the  body  and 
existing  in  the  blood'*.  The  only  constituent  of  gall-stones,  indeed, 
which,  according  to  Naunyn,  is  influenced  by  the  food  is  bilirubin, 
the  amount  of  which  seems  to  be  larger  when  the  diet  is  abundant 
than  when  it  is  scanty. 

The  most  careful  inquiries  have  revealed  that  neither  hereditary 
nor  acquired  diathesis,  neither  nationality  nor  dietetic  habits,  appear 
to  affect  the  incidence  of  cholelithiasis.  Rich  and  poor,  fat  people 
and  spare,  the  gouty  bon  mvant  and  the  abstemious  peasant,  all 
suffer  alike  from  gall-stones.  Such  being  the  case,  must  we  not 
seek  for  a  local  pathological  process  affecting  in  the  first  instance 
the  muceus  membrane  of  the  biliary  passages,  and  leading  secondarily 
to  the  formation  of  gall-stones  ? 

The  essence  of  Naunyn's  theory  of  cholelithiasis  consists  in 
assuming  that  it  is  due  to  an  infection  of  the  gall-bladder  and  biliary 

1  Crnveilhier,  Traiti  d^Anatomie  p€Uhologique,  Vol.  n.  p.  190. 

*  Naunyn,  KUnik  d.  ChoUlitkiatU,  'Die  KalkaaBBcheidon^  in  der  Qalle,'  p.  14. 

>  Dr  Lndwig  Jankan,  *Ueber  Cholesterin-  ond  KalkauBsoheidang  mit  der  Galle'  (Ami 
d.  med.  Klinik  d.  Univ.  Straasbms).  AreMv  /.  exp.  PatK  tu  Pharmak,,  Oct  1S91,  pp. 
287—246. 
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passages,  by  the  migration  into  them  of  organisms  existing  in  the 
duodenum,  of  which  some  exert  a  pathogenic  action  on  the  mucous 
membrane,  this  migration  being  facilitated  when  the  rate  of  flow  of 
the  bile  is  diminished. 

As  was  formerly  said,  the  normal  bile  is  sterile,  a  fact  first 
demonstrated,  in  the  case  of  the  rabbit,  by  Netter  in  1884^  and 
confirmed  in  the  case  of  man  by  Gilbert  and  Qirode'  in  1890. 

Netter  and  Martha,  Brieger,  Leyden  and  others  had  found  in 
purulent  processes  affecting  the  biliary  passages  of  man,  in  addition 
to  other  organisms  (Staphylococci,  Streptococci),  a  bacillus  which  sub- 
sequent investigation  has  proved  to  be  the  Bacterium  coli  commune. 
The  same  bacillus  was  afterwards  found  and  cultivated  by  Levy  in 
a  hepatic  abscess,  consecutive  to  gall-stones,  occurring  in  Naunyn's 
clinique.  In  five  cases  of  cholelithiasis,  in  which  an  acute  cholecystitis 
had  supervened,  Naunyn,  by  puncturing  the  gall-bladder  during  the 
life  of  the  patient,  discovered  the  same  bacillus. 

The  organism  thus  discovered  is  eminently  pathogenic  and 
experiment  has  shewn  that  when  introduced  into  the  biliary  passages 
of  dogs,  after  ligature  of  the  common  bile-duct,  it  induces  acute 
infection  and  rapidly  kills  the  animal,  whilst  if  a  similar  culture  of 
the  bacillus  is  injected  without  ligaturing  the  duct,  no  bad  con- 
sequences follow  and,  when  the  animal  is  killed  after  an  interval,  no 
abnormal  appearance  is  observed,  either  in  the  biliary  passages  or 
the  hepatic  substance. 

Naunyn's  view  is  that  the  Bacterium  coli  commune  migrating 
from  the  intestine,  under  the  neoessarv  conditions  of  a  retarded  or 
arrested  bile-flow,  induces  an  affection  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
gall-bladder,  a  'calculus-forming'  catarrh  (* steinbildende  Katarrh'). 

When  death  suddenly  occurs  in  individuals  suffering  from  gall- 
stones (but  not  suffering  from  cholecystitis),  the  epithelium  cells 
lining  the  gall-bladder  are  found  to  contain  fiskt  drops  and,  besides, 
so-called  myeline  masses,  with  double  outlines,  which  in  some  cases 
fill  the  whole  cell.  From  some  of  these  myelin-laden  cells,  the 
masses  are  seen  to  protrude  and  then  to  become  detached,  floating 
away  singly,  or  becoming  aggregated  into  clumps  of  glassy,  structure- 
less, higluy  refractive,  matter.  Such  glassy,  structureless  masses  as 
these  are  actually  found  floating  in  the  bile  in  cases  such  as  those  we 
are  considering.  On  the  addition  of  acetic  acid,  they  may  be  observed, 
under  the  microscope,  to  congeal  into  a  mass  of  cholesterin  crystals. 
These  clumps  of  cholesterin  are,  as  Naunyn  shews,  the  first  rudiments 
of  gall-stones,  and  accompanying  them  are  exactly  similar  but  harder 
masses,  veritable  little  calculi.    At  first,  these  little  calculi  have  a 

*  Netter,  quoted  by  Naunyn,  op.  du  p.  43. 

'  Gilbert  et  Oirode,  CompUi  Rendiu  de  la  SocUti  de  Biologie,  1890,  No.  89;  1S9L 
No.  11. 
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glassy  structure,  but  sooner  or  later  the  cholesterin  commences  to 
cryst»llise\ 

Whenever  this  remarkable  development  of  small  calculi  from 
clumps  of  cholesterin  could  be  observed,  Naunyn  always  found  other 
very  minute  cholesterin  calculi,  which,  however,  contained  a  central 
cavity  filled  with  a  brown,  softish,  mass,  composed  mainly  of  bilirubin- 
calcium,  and  he  was  able,  in  the  case  of  these  also,  to  study  the 
process  of  formation  from  its  very  commencement.  At  first,  aggre- 
gations of  swollen  epithelial  cells  are  usually  seen,  which  break  down 
to  form  a  granular,  brownish,  mass  and,  in  the  immediate  proximity, 
similar  brown  granular  masses  are  seen,  around  which  confluent 
myelin  forms  have  set,  forming  a  glassy  capsule  of  cholesterin. 

It  is  impossible  to  reproduce  Naunyn's  interesting  description  of 
the  minor  variations  which  may  be  observed  in  the  mode  of  origin  of 
calculi  and,  for  a  knowledge  of  these,  the  reader  is  referred  to  his 
work.  It  only  remains  for  us  to  point  out  how,  according  to  Naunyn's 
investigations,  the  calculus  i^rows  and  is  modified  Tne  growth  of 
calculi  composed  mainly  of  bilirubin-calcium  occurs,  doubtless,  in 
consequence  of  actual  precipitation  of  the  compound  from  the  bile, 
occasioned  partly  by  the  pouring  out  of  a  secretion  rich  in  lime  salts 
from  the  walls  of  the  gall-bladder  (an  event  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
always  accompanies  a  catarrhal  condition  of  the  gall-bladder),  but 
partly,  perhaps,  in  consequence  of  the  simultaneous  passage  into  the 
bile  of  albumin,  the  presence  of  which  greatly  aids  the  precipitation. 

The  growth  of  a  calculus  through  the  addition  of  cholesterin 
generallv  occurs,  according  to  Naunyn,  by  the  superposition  of,  or 
mfiltration  by,  the  masses  of  cholesterin  around  it,  though  where  a 
calculus  is  surrounded  by  bile  it  may  also  increase  in  size  through 
the  crystallisation  of  cholesterin  which  was  in  solution  in  that  liquid. 
The  infiltration,  previously  referred  to,  takes  place  through  minute 
canals  which  penetrate  from  the  outer  zone  into  the  interior  of 
calculi — so  called  infiltration  canals  (' Infiltrationscanale ') — which 
permit  both  the  primitive  soft  cholesterin  masses  and  the  bile  to 
permeate  the  concretion. 

It  must  be  added  that,  according  to  Naunyn,  the  crystalline 
structure  of  cholesterin-calculi  is  not,  in  general,  due  to  a  primar}' 
deposition  of  cholesterin  in  the  crystalline  form,  but  is  due  to  a 
secondary  process  of  crystallisation  which  invades  the  mass  of  choles- 
terin forming  the  calculus,  after  this  has  been  deposited. 

1  The  reader  is  referred  to  the  most  beautifnl  chromolithographs  and  photo-^ype 
engrayings  illustrating  the  structure  of  gall-stones  in  Naunyn^s  book. 
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Sect.  4.    Results  of  Quantitative  Analyses  of  the  Chief 

Varieties  of  Billlry  Calcull 

I.     Cholesterin  Calculi. 

The  most  complete  investigations  on  the  composition  of  biliary 
calculi  have  been  made  by  Bitter^  who  for  the  purposes  of  his 
research  made  a  collection  of  6000  specimena 

The  maximum  and  minimum  quantities  of  cholesterin,  organic 
matters  other  than  cholesterin,  and  mineral  matters  in  his  analyses  of 
cholesterin  calculi  are  as  follows : 

Mfti^y""^.  Minimum* 

Cholesterin  in  100  parts  98-1  64*2 

Other  organic  matters  in  100  parts    27*4  1*5 

Mineral  matters  in  100  parts  8*4  0*4 

The  largest  amount  of  bilirubin  found  by  Ritter  in  a  cholesterin 
calculus  was  1*2  per  cent. 

The  following  are  the  results  of  the  analysis  of  a  cholesterin 
calculus  made  by  v.  Planta  and  Eekul^' : 


Water  in  100  parts 

4-89 

Cholesterin 

90-82 

Saponifiable  £Eit 

2-02 

Biliary  colouring  matter 

020 

Mucin  (?) 

1-35 

Matters  soluble  in  water 

079 

Mineral  matters 

0-28 

II.     Bilirvbin-cahiv/ifn  Calculi. 

In  a  bilirubin-calcium  calculus  (human),  Ritter  found  traces  of 
cholesterin,  75*2  per  cent,  of  organic  matters  and  24*8  per  cent,  of 
mineral  matters. 

The  following  analyses  exhibit  the  composition  of  a  bilirubin- 
calcium  calculus  of  the  ox,  made  by  Maly'. 

Bilirubin  in  100  parts  2810 

Fatty  matters  5*28 

Matters  soluble  in  water  18*09 

Phosphates  and  earths  combined  with  bilirubin  1*41 

Insoluble  matters  and  loss  47*13 

^  Bitter,  Journal  de  VAnatomie  etdela  Phyriologie,  1872,  pp.  60  and  181.  Comptei 
Refidut,  Vol.  LzxiY.  (1872),  p.  813. 

'  V.  Planta  and  Eeknle,  Annalen  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  Vol.  lxzzvii.  p.  867. 

>  B.  Maly,  *  Znsammensetznng  der  Ochsengallensteine,*  Jahresb.  d,  Thier-Chemie, 
Vol.  IV.  (1876),  pp.  810—312. 
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Maly  found  another  calculus  of  the  ox  to  contain  45  per  cent,  of 
bilirubin.     These  calculi  contained  no  cholesterin. 

Phipson  analysed  a  similar  concretion  from  the  pig,  with  the 
following  results : 

Water  in  100  parts  8-00 

Bilirubin  61-36 

Ether  extract  (fat  and  cholesterin)  1*35 

Hyoglycholate  of  sodium  2*75 

Mucin  11-50 

Mineral  matters  13*65 


III.     Calculi  rich  in  Mineral  Matter, 

The  following  is  the  analysis  by  Ritter  of  a  calculus  weighing 
1*36  grms.  found  in  the  gall-bladder  of  an  aged  woman : 

Cholesterin  in  100  parts  0*4 

Bilirubin  0*6 

Biliprasin  (?)  08 

Bilihumin  128 

Matters  soluble  in  water  2*3 

Calcium  carbonate  64*6 

Calcium  phosphate  12*3 

Ammoniaco-magnesium  phosphate  3*4 

Mucin  and  loss  2*8 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

METHODS   FOR  THE  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  BILE  AND 

BILLA.RY  CALCULI. 


We  have  in  the  preceding  Chapters  treated  so  iully  of  the 
properties  and  methods  of  separating  the  normal  constituents  of  the 
bile,  that  it  only  remains  to  describe  the  methods  which  are  employed 
in  the  systematic  analysis  of  bile  and  biliary  calculi,  and  which  are 
of  special  importance  to  the  physician  and  the  pathologist. 


Sect.  1.     Examination  of  the  Bile  for  Albumin,  OxYHiEMo- 

GLOBIN   AND   ITS    DERIVATIVES,    SUGAR,    UrEA,    LEUCINE    AND 

Tyrosine. 

AiKniwifi  "^^^  ^^^®  ^^  cautiously  neutralised  by  means  of  dilute 

acetic  acid  and  then  boiled,  when  the  production  of  a 
coagulum  will  indicate  the  presenoe  of  albumin. 

g^  The  bile  is  decolourised  by  means  of  animal  char- 

coal, filtered,  and  the  filtrate  is  tested  for  sugar,  (1)  by 
Fehling's  test,  (2)  by  the  fermentation  test. 

Oiy-hmno.  In   the  case  of  the  presence  of  sufficient  blood- 

SJT^ti"*  ***    colouring  matter,  a  red  colour  and  the  characteristic 

spectinim  of  oxyhsemoglobin  may  be  observed.  The 
bile,  however,  readily  decomposes  this  body,  throwing  down  a  pre- 
cipitate which  contains  both  haematin  and  albuminous  substances 
(Btoppe-Seyler).  This  precipitate  should  be  dissolved  in  dilute 
solution  of  sodium  hydrate  when  the  spectrum  of  hsematin  in 
alkaline  solution  is  observed ;  on  treating  the  solution  with  ammo- 
nium sulphide  the  spectrum  of  hromochromogen  (reduced  hsematin) 
is  obtained  (see  Vol.  I.  1st  ed.  p.  110). 

In  examining  the  bile  of  the  ox  and  of  the  sheep,  when  two  bands 
alone  are  visible,  their  position  should  be  carefully  determined  and 
compared  with  that  of  the  oxyhsemoglobin  bands,  before  the  con- 
clusion is  arrived  at  that  this  substance  is  present ;  the  necessity  for 
caution  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  two  central  bands  of  the 
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so-called  cholohsematin  may  be  distinctly  observed  before  the  other 
bands  have  become  visible. 

-.  The  bile  is  mixed  with  dry  animal  charcoal  evapo- 

rated to  dryness,  and  the  residue  is  dissolved  in  absolute 
alcohol.  The  solution  is  thoroughly  precipitated  with  anhydrous 
ether  and,  after  subsidence  of  the  precipitate  of  salts  of  bile  acids,  the 
clear  ethero-alcoholic  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness.  The  residue 
is  dissolved  in  water.  The  urea  present  may  then  be  separated  by 
Drechsel's  method  of  alcoholic  dialysis,  which  was  employed  by 
Haycrafb  in  the  research  on  urea  in  the  blood  which  he  made  under 
Drechsers  direction ^   The  urea  thus  obtained  must  then  be  identified. 

Lendne  and  The  bile  is  fully  precipitated  by  the  addition  first 

njTonsM.  Qf  solution  of  lead  acetate  and  then  of  ammonia,  and 

the  filtrate  from  the  abundant  precipitate  which  falls  is  treated  with 
sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  filtrate  from  the  precipitate  of  lead 
sulphide  is  evaporated  on  the  water  bath  and  set  aside  to  crystallise. 
The  leucine  and  tyrosine  which  may  separate  are  identified,  separated 
and  treated  as  described  under  leucine  (pp.  234  and  236). 


Sect.  2.  Quantitative  Determination  of  the  Specific  Gravity, 
Total  Solids,  Salts,  Mucoid  Nucleo-albuminJ  Bile  Acids, 
Fats,  Soaps,  Cholesterin,  Lecithin  and  Bile-colouring 
Matters. 

1.  Bpedflo  Determine  by  means  of  the  specific  gravity  botUe, 

gravitsr.  noting  carefully  the   temperature   (Vol.  I.   Ist  ed.   p. 

174  et  seq). 

3.  Total  Weigh  out  exactly  about  from  5  to  10  grammes  of 

s^ds  and         ^^y^  and  determine  the  total  solids  and  salts,  exactly  as 

described  in  the  case  of  blood  (Vol.  i.  1st  ed.  p.  177 
—180). 

s.  The  mo-  Treat  from  10 — 30  grammes  of  bile  with  five  times 

ooWnuoieo-al-    ^j^^jj.  volume  of  absolute   alcohol   and   centrifiigalise. 

When  the  precipitate  has  separated  in  a  coherent  mass 
(i.e.  in  about  10  minutes  with  a  velocity  of  2000 — 3000  p.  min.), 
collect  it  on  a  weighed  filter,  the  amount  of  the  ash  in  which  is  also 
known.  Thoroughly  wash  the  precipitate  with  absolute  alcohol  and 
collect  the  alcoholic  filtrate  and  washings.  The  precipitate  is  then 
further  washed  with  dilute  acetic  acid ;  the  filter  and  precipitate  are 
dried,  first  at  100°  C,  then  at  110°,  and  afterwards  weighed.  Thus 
are  found  the  amount  of  mucoid  nucleo-albumin  together  with  some 
insoluble  salts  and  a  trace  of  bile-colouring  matters.  The  filter  and 
precipitate  are  then  ignited  and  the  ash  weighed.     On  deducting  the 

^  In  Vol.  u  (Ist  edition),  p.  192  (HaycrafVs  method). 
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weight  of  the  ash  from  that  of  the  dried  precipitate,  the  weight  of 
the  mucoid  nucleo-albumin  is  obtained 

4.  Detenni-  A  quantity  of  about  10  grammes  of  bile  is  treated 

nation  of  nan-  with  alcohol  exactly  as  stated  under  3,  the  precipitate 
^^iMfc^L  ^^  *^®  mucoid-nucfeo  albumin  being  carefully  washed 

with  ether.  The  alcoholic  and  ethereal  solutions  are 
evaporated  to  dryness  and  the  residue  thoroughly  extracted  with 
alcohol  and  ether,  filtered,  evaporated  to  dryness  and  weighed.  Thus 
is  found  the  combined  weight  of  the  cholesterin,  lecithin  and  neutral 
fats.  In  order  to  obtain  the  separate  amounts  of  these  constituents, 
proceed  exactly  as  prescribed  for  the  determination  of  these  bodies 
in  the  blood  (Hoppe-Seyler's  method,  Vol.  i.  1st  edition,  p.  187). 

s.   Dotenni.  The  determinations  under  this  head  necessitate  a 

^**Si^B^    thorough  training  in  the  methods  employed  and  should, 
S™  tiio    bile    ^^^^  *"®  exception  of  the  first  and  simplest,  not  be 
aoidfl,   of  tbe   attempted  by  inexperienced  chemists, 
quantity  of  tbe  (a)     The  simplest,  but  only  approximate,  method  of 

JI^JJ^*^  ^j  determining  the  amount  of  the  ssJts  of  the  bile  acids  in 
the  >iv«iHiiA  the  bile,  is  to  evaporate  a  weighed  quantity  of  bile  to 
metaii  oom-  dryness,  after  mixing  it  with  pure  animal  charcoal.  The 
Uned  with  thoroughly  dried  residue  is  extracted  with  boiling  ether 
*^**"'  and  afterwards  repeatedly  with  boiling  alcohol.    The 

alcohol  solutions  are  filtered,  evaporated  in  a  weighed  porcelain 
crucible  until  the  weight  of  dry  residue  is  constant ;  thereafter  the 
residue  is  ignited,  the  weight  of  the  ash  being  deducted  from  that  of 
the  total  alcoholic  residue.  Thus  we  obtain  approximately  the 
weight  of  bile  acids. 

(6)  (Hoppe-Seyler's  method.)  30  grammes  of  bile  are  treated 
exactly  as  described  under  3  (p.  392) ;  indeed  the  same  quantity  of 
bile  which  serves  to  furnish  the  amount  of  the  mucoid  nucleo- 
albumin  will,  if  not  too  scanty,  sufiice  for  the  determinations  now 
being  considered. 

The  mixed  alcoholic  solution  is  completely  precipitated  by  adding 
many  times  its  volumes  of  anhydrous  ether.  The  precipitate  which 
separates  consists  principally  of  the  alkaline  salts  of  the  bile-acids, 
but  contains  also  small  quantities  of  the  alkaline  salts  of  the  fatty 
acids  and  of  oleic  acid,  besides  sodium  and  potassium  chloride.  The 
precipitate  is  allowed  thoroughly  to  subside  and,  after  decantation  of 
the  alcohol  and  ether,  is  dissolved  in  distilled  Avater ;  the  solution, 
having  been  diluted  to  a  known  volume  or  weight,  is  divided  into 
three  parts,  of  known  if  not  of  equal  volume  or  weight ;  these  we 
shall  designate  a,  13,  7.  The  fraction  a  is  evaporated  to  dryness,,  first 
on  the  water  bath,  then  at  110°  C,  and  after  weighing  is  ignited, 
and  the  ash  is  then  weighed.  In  the  ash  the  quantity  of  chlorine, 
potassium  and  sodium  are  determined  by  the  ordinary  methods. 

The  fraction  13  serves  for  the  determination  of  the  amount  of 
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sulphur,  whence  the  amount  of  taurocholic  acid  is  determiued.  It  is 
evaporated  to  dryness  in  a  silver  basin  and  theo  ignited  vritfa 
caustic  soda  and  potaasium  nitrate,  or  it  is  treated  by  Cariua'  method 
(heating  in  a  seiued  tube  with  strong  pure  nitric  acid).  Whichever 
methoa  is  employed  for  oxidising  the  sulphur,  the  amount  of  sulphuric 
acid  is  determined  in  the  usual  manner  by  precipitating  vith  Kirium 
chloride,  &c 

The  fraction  7  serves  for  the  estimation  of  the  glykocholic  acid, 
taurocholic  acid  and  the  fatty  acids.  If  necessary,  it  should  be 
decolourized  by  means  of  recently  ignited  pure  animal  charcoal,  the 
latter  being  afterwards  thoroughly  washed  with  alcohol  and  the 
combined  alcoholic  fluids  concentrated  on  the  water  bath  and  brought 
up  to  a  known  volume.  The  specific  rotation  of  the  alcoholic  solution 
is  now  determined  (see  Vol.  i.  1st  edition,  p.  7  et  seq.). 

Either  the  whole  of  the  alcoholic  solution,  or  a  known  fraction  of 
it,  is  now  evaporated  so  as  to  expel  the  alcohol ;  the  watery  solution 
of  the  residue  is  then  placed,  lege  artis,  in  a  thick  and  hard  tube  in 
which  have  been  previously  placed  at  least  5  grms.  of  dry  caustic 
baryta.  The  tube  is  then  sealed  about  a  decimeter  above  the  level 
of  the  fluid,  and,  after  being  allowed  to  cool,  the  tube  is  thoroughly 
shaken  and  then  heated  in  the  oil  bath  at  110° — 120°  C.  for  ten  or 
twelve  hours.  The  tube  is,  thereafter,  cautiously  opened,  the  liquid 
is  poured  into  a  beaker,  the  tube  thoroughly  washed,  and  CO,  i» 
then  passed  through  the  solution  until  no  further  precipitation  of 
barium  carbonate  occurs.  It  is  then  heated  to  boiling  and  filtered, 
at  this  temperature,  through  a  hot-water  funnel. 


Flo.  as.    A  HoT-w 


The  filtrate  contains  barium  cholalate,  besides  glycocine  and 
taurine,  whilst  the  precipitate  consists  of  barium  salts  of  the  fatty 
acids  and  of  oleic  acid,  mixed  with  much  barium  carbonate.  From 
this  precipitate,  the  fatty  acids  and  oleic  acid  are  obtained  by  decom- 
posii^  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  repeatedly  extracting  with  ether 
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and  evaporating  the  ethereal  solution  to  dryness.  The  aqueous 
solution  of  barium  cholalate,  &c.  is  concentrated  to  a  small  volume, 
the  solution  not  being  filtered  from  the  precipitate  which  separates ; 
ether  is  added  to  it  and  then  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  which  throws 
down  cholalic  acid.  The  liquid  is  allowed,  however,  to  remain 
exposed  to  the  air  for  some  davs  so  as  to  permit  of  the  evaporation 
of  the  ether.  The  cholalic  acid  which  has  then  separated  is  collected 
on  a  weighed  filter,  washed,  dried  at  120''  C.  aud  weighed.  If 
desired,  the  filtrate  may  be  freed  from  barium  by  means  of  ammonium 
carbonate  and  the  amount  of  ammonia  and  the  sulphur  in  it 
(representing  the  taurine)  determined. 

Ejiowing  the  amount  of  sulphur,  we  may  calculate  firstly  the 
amoimt  of  taurocholic  acid  which  it  represents,  and  secondly  the 
amount  of  cholalic  acid  which  would  result  from  its  decomposition, 
seeing  that  100  parts  of  taurocholic  acid,  when  decomposed,  yield 
72*22  parts  of  cholalic  acid.  If  we  deduct  this  quantity  of  cholalic 
acid  from  the  total  amount  which  is  obtained  as  a  product  of  the 
decomposition  of  the  mixed  bile  acids,  we  naturally  find  the  amount 
of  cholalic  acid  which  must  have  existed  as  glykocholic  acid,  seeing 
that  100  parts  of  cholalic  acid  represent  11398  parts  of  glykocholic 
acid. 

The  determination  of  the  rotatory  power  of  the  alcoholic  solution 
previously  recommended  serves  to  control  the  results  obtained  by 
the  method  just  described. 

If  a  be  the  observed  rotation  expressed  in  degrees  for  the  line  D 
of  a  column  of  the  solution  1  decimeter  thick,  and  m  the  amount  of 
taurocholic  acid  calculated  from  the  weight  of  the  barium  sulphate 
(the  Sp.  Hot.  {a)D  of  sodium  taurocholate  in  alcoholic  solution  being 
=  +  25°'3  and  of  sodium  riykocholate  +  27°'6),  then  the  amount  x  of 
glykocholic  acid  in  the  fluid  will  be  found  by  the  following  equa- 
tion: 

100.  a -m.  25-3 


a?s= 


27-6 


Determinations  of  ike  Colouring  Matters  of  the  Bile, 

These  are  only  possible  by  the  method  of  spectro-photometry. 
As  we  know  the  optical  constants,  of  which  a  knowledge  is  needed, 
both  of  bilirubin  and  biliverdin,  it  is  perfectly  possible  to  determine 
the  absolute  and  relative  amounts  of  bilirubin  and  biliverdin  in  a 
bile  containing  one  or  other  or  both  of  these  constituents.  The 
methods  of  spectro-photometry  will  be  described  in  all  detail  in  the 
2nd  edition  of  Vol.  i. 
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Sect.  3.    The  Methods  of  analysing  Gall-stones. 

The  gall-stone  is  powdered  and  the  powder  is  repeatedly  treated 
with  boiling  water,  which  extracts  the  bile  with  which  most  calcali 
are  imbibed.  The  residue  is  dried  and  then  extracted  repeatedly 
with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  alcohol  and  ether»  which  removes 
the  cholesterin.  The  insoluble  residue  is  then  treated  with  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid,  when,  if  calcium  carbonate  be  present,  eflfervescence 
is  observed.  The  insoluble  matter,  after  treatment  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  is  thoroughly  washed  with  water.  After  drying,  it  is  treated 
with  chloroform.  The  method  of  separation  and  purification  of  bili- 
rubin is  that  described  at  page  316.  The  hydrochloric  acid  solution 
in  the  above  process  will  contain  any  copper  which  may  be  present 
in  the  concretion  and  which  will  be  readily  discovered  by  the 
ordinary  tests. 

The  methods  of  quantitative  analysis  to  be  employed  depend 
somewhat  upon  the  constitution  of  the  calculus.  From  the  hints 
given  above  and  from  the  full  information  given  previously  as  to  the 
determination  of  the  various  constituents  of  the  bile  which  occur  in 
gall-stones,  it  will  be  easy  to  conduct  the  quantitative  analysis  of  any 
gall-stone. 


CHAPTER    IX. 

THE  INTESTINAL  CANAL  AND   ITS   SECRETION.     THE 
INTESTINAL  JUICE  OR  SUCCUS  ENTERICUS. 

Sect.  1.    Introductory  Observations  on  the  Structure  of 

THE  Intestinal  Tube. 

Ths  Small  Intestine, 

The  small  intestine  is  a  convoluted  tube  which  commences  at  the 
pylorus  and  ends  in  the  large  intestine  or  colon,  the  opening  between 
the  two  being  guarded  by  the  so-called  ilio-ccecal  or  Uio-colic  valve. 
"Its  convolutions  occupy  the  middle  and  lower  part  of  the  abdomen 
and  are  surrounded  by  large  intestine.  They  are  connected  with  the 
back  of  the  abdominal  cavity  and  are  held  in  their  position  by  a  fold 
of  the  peritoneum,  named  the  mesentery,  and  by  numerous  blood- 
vessels and  nerves." 

"The  small  intestine  is  arbitrarily  divided  into  three  portions, 
which  have  received  dififerent  names ;  the  first  ten  or  twelve  inches 
immediately  succeeding  to  the  stomach  and  comprehending  the 
widest  and  most  fixed  part  of  the  tube,  being  called  the  dtuxwiumy 
the  upper  two-fifths  of  the  remainder  being  named  the  jejunum,  and 
the  lower  three-fifths  the  ileum.  There  are  no  distinct  lines  of 
demarcation  between  these  three  parts,  but  there  are  certain  pecu* 
liarities  of  connections  and  differences  of  internal  structure  to  be 
observed  in  comparing  the  upper  and  lower  ends  of  the  entire 
tubeV 

The  intestine,  small  and  large,  throughout  its  length  from  the 
pylorus  to  close  upon  the  rectum,  possesses  the  general  arrangements 
of  structures  which  characterise  the  whole  alimentary  canal.  "A 
thin  outer  longitudinal  muscular  layer,  covered  by  peritoneum,  is 
succeeded  by  a  thicker  inner  circular  muscular  layer,  and  this  double 
muscular  coat  is  separated,  by  a  submucous  layer  of  loose  connective 
tissue,  carrying  the  large  blood-vessels,  from  the  mucous  membrane ; 
the  latter  consists  of  an  epithelium  lying  upon  a  connective  tissue 
basis  of  a  peculiar  nature.    A  well-developed  muscularia  mucoacdy 

^  Qaain'B  Anatomy ^  9th  ed.  Vol.  ii.  p.  599. 
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composed  of  longitudinal  and  circular  fibres,  mai'ks  off  the  mucous 
membrane  proper  from  the  underlying  submucous  tissue." 

"  In  the  small  intestine  the  outer  longitudinal  muscular  layer  is 
evenly  distributed  over  the  whole  circumference  of  the  tube  and  is 
everywhere  much  thinner  than  the  inner  circular  layer,  which  is  the 
more  important  of  the  two.  The  individual  fibre-cells  of  the^se 
muscular  layers  of  the  intestine  are  large  and  well-developed.  In 
the  thin  sheet  of  connective  tissue  whicn  separates  indistinctly  the 
two  layers,  lies  the  plexus  of  AuerbacK  ft  plexus  of  nerve-fibres,  for 
the  most  part  non-meduUated,  at  the  nodes  of  which  are  gathered 
groups  of  very  small  nerve-cells,  the  substance  of  each  cell  being 
especially  scanty.  This  plexus  supplies  the  two  muscular  layers  with 
nerve-fibres.  The  submucous  coat  contains,  besides  blood-vessels 
and  lymphatics,  a  somewhat  similar  plexus  of  nerve-fibres,  called  the 
plexus  of  Meissner ;  from  this  plexus  fine  nerve-fibres  proceed  to  the 
blood-vessels,  to  the  muscularis  mucosae,  and  possibly  to  other 
structures*." 

The  mnooiis  "This  is   thrown  into  folds  which  are  not,  as  in 

membzaae  of  the  case  of  the  stomach,  temporary  longitudinal  folds, 
JJ*™*^  *"^    rug<B,  but    permanent    transverse  folds,  the  valvtUco 

conniverUes,  reaching  half-way  or  two-thirds  of  the  way 
round  the  tube.  Each  fold  is  a  fold  of  the  whole  mucous  membrane, 
carrying  with  it  a  part  of  the  submucous  tissue,  the  latter  thus 
forming  a  middle  sheet  between  the  mucous  membrane  on  the  upper 
surface  and  that  on  the  lower  surface  of  the  fold.  The  folds,  which 
vary  in  size,  large  and  small  frequently  alternating,  begin  to  appear 
at  a  little  distance  from  the  pylorus;  they  are  especially  well- 
developed  just  below  the  opening  of  the  bile  and  pancreatic  ducts, 
and  are  continued  down  to  about  the  middle  of  tne  ileum,  where, 
becoming  smaller  and  irregular,  thev  gradually  disappear.  They 
serve  to  increase  the  inner  surface  of  the  intestine  and  present  an 
obstacle  to  the  too  rapid  transit  of  material  along  the  tube." 

''Over  and  above  the  coarser  inequalities  of  surfietoe  caused  by 
these  folds,  the  level  of  the  mucous  membrane  is  broken,  on  the  one 
hand  by  tongue-like  projections,  the  vUli  and,  on  the  other  hand,  by 
tubular  depressions,  the  glands  or  crypts  of  Lieb€rkiihn\" 

DeMrtptton  "The  latter  are  very  much  smaller  and  are  more 

of  tiM  fUndi  numerous  than  the  former,  several  crypts  being  placed 
of  Ltobtrkftiin.  .^  ^j^^  interval  between  two  villi.  Both  are  found 
on  the  projecting  valvulsB  as  well  as  in  the  valleys  between,  and 
both  extend  along  the  whole  length  of  the  intestine  from  the  pylorus 
to  the  ilio-csecal  valve ;  but  while  the  villi  vary  a  good  deal,  being 
short  and  few  immediately  next  to  the  pylorus,  very  numerous 
and  large  in  the  duodenum  and  upper  part  of  the  intestine,  less 

1  Dr  M.  Foster.  A  Text-Book  of  Phynology^  Part  n.  p.  441,  MacmilUm  and  Go., 
London  and  New  York,  18S9. 
s  Ihid.  p.  442. 
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numerous,  smaller,  and  more  irregular  in  the  lower  part,  the  crypts 
have  nearly  the  same  characters  and  are  distributed  throughout. 
Very  much  as  in  the  case  of  the  stomach,  the  muscularis  .mucosae 
runs  in  an  even  line  (except  for  the  sweep  of  the  valvulae  conniventes) 
at  a  little  distance  from  the  bases  of  the  closely  packed  crypts,  and 
at  a  greater  distance  (viz.  the  length  of  the  crypts)  from  the  bases  of 
the  villi ;  as  we  shall  see,  however,  the  musculans  mucosae  sends  up 
muscular  fibres  into  each  villu&'' 

The  crypts  of  lieberkiihn  are  lined  by  columnar  or  rather  cubical 
epithelium  which  is  continuous  with  that  which  covers  the  intestinal 
surface  and  the  villi 

'*  They  are  straight  or  nearly  straight  tubes  about  400/l(  long  and 
70/ji  broad.  The  outline  is  furnished  by  a  very  distinct  basement 
membrane,  in  which  nuclei  are  imbedded  at  intervals,  and  this 
basement  membrane  is  lined  with  a  single  layer  of  short  cubical 
cells,  leaving  a  small  but  distinct  lumen;  the  cells  should  perhaps 
be  rather  described  as  somewliat  conical,  with  a  broader  base  at  the 
basement  membrane  and  a  narrower  apex  abutting  on  the  lumen. 
The  cell-body,  surrounding  a  somewhat  spherical  nucleus,  is  faintly 
granular  except  for  a  hyaline  free  border,  which  however  is  not  so 
conspicuous  or  so  constant  as  in  the  columnar  cells  of  the  villi. 
Similar  cells  cover  the  ridges  intervening  between  adjacent  glands, 
and  where  a  villus  comes  next  to  a  gland  the  short  cubical  cells  of 
the  gland  may  be  traced  into  the  columnar  cells  of  the  villus,  the 
hyaline  border  becoming  more  marked  and  the  mucous  becoming 
oval.  Among  the  cubical  cells  of  the  gland  are  to  be  found,  in 
varying  numbers,  goblet  cells  quite  similar  to  those  of  the  villi...." 

"  Outside  the  basement  membrane  between  adjacent  glands  and 
between  the  blind  ends  of  the  glands  and  the  underlying  muscularis 
mucosae,  is  reticular  connective  tissue,  finer  and  more  truly  reticular 
than  that  of  the  villi;  it  is  perhaps  less  crowded  with  leucocytes. 
In  this  reticular  tissue  run,  encircling  the  glands,  capillary  blood- 
vessels supplied  by  small  arteries  coming  from  the  submucous  tissue, 
and  pouring  their  blood  into  corresponding  veins,  and  with  this 
reticular  tissue  lymphatics  are  connected...." 

'*  Besides  these  glands  properly  so-called,  that  is  to  say  involutions 
of  the  epithelial  (hjrpoblastic)  mucous  membrane,  there  are  found  in 
the  mucous  membrane  bodies  belonging  to  the  lymphatic  system  also 
often  called  glands,  viz.  the  solitary  glands  and  the  agminated  glands 
or  glands  of  Peyer." 

n»  giaadi  "  Immediately  below  the  pylorus  in  man,  but  varying 

of  BmmMr.  somewhat  in  position  in  different  animals,  are  the 
glands  of  Brunner.  These  may  be  regarded  as  modifications  of  the 
pyloric  elands  of  the  stomachs  In  each  gland  a  duct,  lined  with 
short  columnar  epithelium  cells  leaving  a  distinct  lumen,  extends 

^  Heidenhain,  Arehivf,  microieop.  Anat.  VoL  viii.  (1872),  p.  879. 
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single  for  some  distance,  and  piercing  the  muscularis  mucosaB  divides 
in  the  submucous  tissue  into  a  number  of  tubes,  which  subdividing 
take  a  twisted  course  and  end  in  slight  enlargements  or  alveoli. 
The  cells  lining  both  the  branching  tubes  and  the  alveoli  are  short 
cubical  cells  with  an  indistinct  outline,  similar  to  but,  in  a  fresh 
condition,  more  distinctly  granular  than  the  cells  of  the  gastric 
pyloric  glands.  Bundles  of  plain  muscular  fibres,  stragglers  from  the 
muscularis  mucosse,  are  scattered  among  the  tubes." 

'*  These  glands  of  Brtinner  when  traced  back  to  the  stomach  are 
found  to  pass  gradually  into  the  pyloric  glands;  traced  along  the 
intestine  they  soon  disappear.  The  ducts  of  those  glands  which 
reach  into  the  duodenum  so  far  as  to  be  found  in  company  with 
the  glands  of  Lieberktlhn  and  the  villi,  open  into  the  lumina  of  the 
former.  It  is  not  clear  that  any  special  purpose  is  served  by  these 
glands  of  Brunner ;  an  extract  of  the  glands  is  said^  to  digest  fibrin  in 
the  presence  of  an  acid*." 

viuL  "  '^^^  ^^^^  ^^y  ^^  ^^^  *^^  ^^^^  ^^  different  animals 

and  in  different  parts  of  the  intestine  of  the  same 

animal;   each  villus,  moreover,  varies  in  form  at  different  times; 

they  may  be  generally  described  as  having  the  shape  of  a  flattened 

finger,  but  are  frequently  broader  at  the  free  end  than  at  the  base ; 

they  have,  in  man,  a  length  of  about  1  mm.  and  a  breadth  of  from 

0'2  mm.  to  *5  mm.'"     The  villi  are,  like  the  mucous  membrane  in 

general,  composed  of  lymphoid  connective   tissue  covered   with   a 

columnar  epithelium  of  somewhat  peculiar  character,  amongst  which 

goblet  cells  occur,  resting  on  a  basement  membrane  composed  of 

flattened  cells.    Between  the  bases  of  the  columnar  cells  are  seen 

'cells  with  a  relatively  small  quantity  of  cell-substance  round  the 

nucleus ;  these  have  been  taken  to  be  reserve  or  replacement  cells/* 

and  in  addition  to  these  numerous  lymph  corpuscles. 

Each  villus  contains  a  central  lymphatic  vessel,  or  lacteal,  which 
at  its  upper  end  is  club-shaped  and  at  its  base  communicates  with 
the  lymphatics  of  the  mucous  membrane.  External  to  the  central 
lymphatic  are  fine  bundles  of  involuntary  muscular  fibres,  which  are 
continuous  with  those  of  the  muscularis  mucosae,  and  the  contraction 
of  which  will  necessarily  tend  to  compress  the  contents  of  the  lacteal 
Still  more  external,  i.e.  between  the  layer  of  muscular  fibres  and  the 
basement  membrane,  are  a  small  artery  and  vein  (conducting  blood 
to  and  from  the  villus  and  communicating  with  larger  vessels  in  the 
submucous  tissue)  and  a  plexus  of  capillaries  establishing  a  communi- 
cation between  them.  The  space  between  the  basement  membrane 
and  the  central  lacteal  is  occupied  by  adenoid  tissue,  i,e,  by  a  retiform 
or  reticular  connective  tissue,  the  meshes  of  which  are  occupied  by 
leucocytes. 

1  P.  Griitzner,  Pfliiger's  Archiv,  Vol.  xn.  (1876),  p.  290. 

*  Foster,  ap.  cit.  p.  449.  '  Foster,  op.  cit,  p.  446. 

*  Ibid.  p.  447.     . 
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Sect.  2,    The  Ketiform  or  Reticular  (Adenoid)  CJonnective 
Tissue  of  the  Intestinal  Mucous  Membrane. 

The  various  structures  which  occupy  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  intestine  are  imbedded  in,  and  are  supported  by,  a  framework  of 
the  particular  variety  of  connective  tissue  which  is  known  as  retiform 
or  reticular  tissue — a  tissue  which  serves  a  similar  function  in  the 
lymphatic  glands  and  some  other  organs.  ''  It  is  composied  of  a  very 
fine  network  or  reticulum  of  connective-tissue  fibres,  which  in  their 
behaviour  to  staining  reagents  and  in  their  general  microscopic 
appearance  closely  resemble  the  white  fibres  of  areolar  tis8ue\" 

It  was,  until  lately,  believed  that  the  network  of  fibres  of  reticular  tissue 
are  originally  formed  by  the  union  of  the  processes  of  connective  tissue 
cells,  and  as  a  result  of  transformatioDB  of  the  protoplasm  of  these.  This 
view  is  probably  incorrect.  The  fixed  cells  of  the  tissue,  which  were 
supposed  to  be  the  centres  from  which  the  anastomosing  fibres  took  their 
origin,  are  now  believed  to  be  merely  ''  applied  to  and  wrapped  round  the 
strands  of  the  network,  which  may  thus  be  in  great  measure  concealed  by 
the  cells.  The  tissue  then  appears  formed  of  a  network  of  branching  and 
anastomosing  cells,  and  was  for  a  long  time  so  described,  but  if  the  cells 
are  brushed  away  or  otherwise  removed,  as  by  a  short  treatment  with 
dilute  alkali,  the  fibres  of  the  reticulum  come  clearly  into  view.  The  true 
structure  of  the  tissue  was  first  pointed  out  by  Bizzozero'.''  The  fibres  of 
retiform  connective  tissue  are  probably  in  no  sense  developed  from  the 
protoplasm  of  connective  tissue  cells,  but  are  produced  by  changes  occurring 
in  the  original  ground  substance. 

'*  The  view  which  supposes  that  a  direct  conversion  of  the  protoplasm 
of  the  connective  tissue  cells  takes  place  into  fibres,  both  white  and  elastic, 
has  of  late  years  been  widely  adopted,  but  it  seems  to  rest  largely  upon  a 
desire  to  interpret  the  fact  in  accordance  with  the  conception  (originally 
formulated  by  Beale  and  M.  Schultze),  according  to  which  every  part  of 
an  organised  body  consistB  either  of  protoplasm  (formative  matter),  or  of 
matenal  which  has  been  protoplasm  (formed  material) ;  the  idea  of  a 
deposition  or  change  occuning  outside  the  cells  in  the  intercellular 
substance  being  excluded.  It  is,  however,  not  dijQBicult  to  shew  that  a 
formation  of  fibres  may  occur  in  the  animal  organism  without  a  direct 
transformation  of  protoplasm,  although  the  materials  for  such  formation 
may  be  furnished  by  cells.  Thus  in  those  ccBlenterates  in  which  a  low 
form  of  connective  tissue  first  makes  its  appearance  this  is  distinguished 
by  a  total  absence  of  cellular  elements,  a  ground-substance  only  being 
developed  and  fibres  becoming  formed  in  it.  Again,  the  fibres  of  the 
shell-membrane  of  the  bird's  egg  are  certainly  not  formed  by  the  direct 
conversion  of  the  protoplasm  of  the  oelb  which  line  the  oviduct^  although 
they  are  formed  in  matter  secreted  by  those  cells,  and  it  is  through  their 
agency  that  the  deposit  occurs  in  a  fibrous  fotm  "  (E.  A.  Schafer'). 

1  E.  A.  Sohafer,  *  General  Anatomy  and  Histology,'  Part  n.  of  Vol.  1  (see  p.  289)  of 
Qnain'8  Anatomy,  London,  Longmans,  Green  and  Co.,  1891. 
'  E.  A.  Sohafer,  op.  cit.  p.  240. 
<  E.  A.  Sohafer,  op.  eit.  p.  242. 
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In  lymphatic  glands,  as  well  as  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
intestine,  the  meshes  of  reticular  tissue  contain  cells  which  closely 
resemble  the  colourless  cells  of  the  blood  and  of  the  Ivmpb.  These 
are  denominated  lymphoid  cells  and  the  term  adenoid  or  lymphoid 
connective  tissue  is  applied  to  the  retiform  or  reticular  tissue  in  the 
above  situations. 

KaU't  xtt-  In  the  course  of  his  researches  on  the  structure  of 

■••""^••-  reticular  or  retiform  tissue,  F.  P.  Mall  was  led  to  the 

conclusion,  lately  abundantly  justified,  that  the  fibres  are  not 
identical  in  chemical  composition  with  the  white  fibres  of  areolar 
tissue.  He  was  at  first  inclined^  to  look  upon  them  as  composed  of 
a  substance  closely  resembling  elastin,  though  he  subsequently 
arrived  at  the  correct  conclusion  that  the  substance  is  neither 
identical  with  that  of  white  nor  of  yellow  elastic  fibres'.  F.  Mall 
having  subjected  reticular  tissue  to  the  action  of  boiling  water  for 
long  periods,  found  that  the  aqueous  extracts  did  not  gelatinise. 
He  discovered,  however^  the  fieu^t  that  reticular  tissue  is  not  affected 
by  long  digestion  with  trypsin. 

E.  A.  Toong*!  Under  the  direction  of  Professor  Halliburton,  Young 
*•■•""*•••  re-investigated  the  question  as  to  whether  reticular 
tissue  is  identical  with,  or  differs  from,  white  fibrous  tissue.  He 
shewed  that  Mall  had  been  led  into  error  in  supposing  that  when 
reticular  tissue  is  boiled,  no  gelatin  is  formed,  but  he  unfortunately 
allowed  himself  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion  which  was  not  warranted 
by  the  facts  discovered  and  which  tended  to  obscure  the  perfectly 
correct  opinion  which  Mall  had  formed  as  to  the  individuality  of 
reticular  tissue. 

Young  summarised  his  researches  as  follows:  ''The  general 
outcome  of  this  research  is  that  retiform  tissue  as  contained  in  the 
alimentary  mucous  membrane  and  lymphatic  glands  yields  a  small 
amount  of  gelatin,  which  is  however  capable  of  being  estimated 
quantitatively.  There  are  therefore  no  grounds  for  supposing  with 
Mall  that  the  fibres  which  compose  the  reticulum  are  different  from 
the  white  fibres  in  other,  connective  tissues.  Microscopically  they 
have  the  Hame  characteristics,  and  the  present  research  shows  that 
they  are  also  the  same  in  chemical  composition'." 

8iegm«a'a  In  a  dissertation  published  at  the  close  of  the  year 

reieaxohes.  1892*^  Siegfried  shewed  that  the  purified  reticular 
tissue  of  the  intestine  is,  as  Mall  had  supposed,  entirely  distinct  in 
chemical   composition  from  white  fibrous  tissue.     When  boiled  in 

^  F.  P.  MbU,  *Die  Blut-  und  Lymphwege  im  Danndarm  des  Hondes,*  Abhandl.  d. 
nuUK-vhyt,  CI.  d,  kdnigl,  iocfu.  Oes,  d.  Wut,  Vol.  ziy.  (1SS7),  No.  iii. 
s  F.  F.  Mall,  *  Das  reticulirte  Gewebe/  Ibid,  Vol.  zvii.  (1S91),  No.  ziv. 

*  B.  A.  Young,  B.SCf  *The  Fibres  of  Betiform  Tissue/  (from  the  Physiologioal 
Laboratoiy,  King's  CoUege,  London),  Journal  of  Physiology,  Vol.  ziix.  (1S92),  pp.  332 
—334. 

*  Dr  Max  Siegfried,  'Ueber  die  chemisohen  Eigensohaften  des  reticuliztea  Qe- 
webes'  (Habilitationssdirift,  Ao,),  Leipzig,  Deo.  1S92. 
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water  for  a  period  of  only  20  miautes  it  splits  up,  with  the  formation 
of  a  powdery,  phosphorus- containing  proteid,  retieulin,  a  small 
quantity  of  gelatin  being  formed  at  the  same  time.  Reticular  tissue 
thus  appears  to  be  formed,  either,  of  a  microscopically  undistinguish- 
able  mixture  of  reticulin  and  collagen  (a  view  which,  in  addition  to 
its  inherent  improbability,  is  disproved  by  the  fact  that  collagen  does 
not,  like  reticular  tissue,  yield  gelatin  when  merely  boiled  for 
20  minutes),  or  of  a  substance  which  when  boiled  with  water  splits 
up  into  reticulin  and  gelatin.  It  is  thus  as  different  from  white 
fibrous  tissue  as  it  is  from  elastin. 

Reticulin. 

Preparatum  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  pig's  intestine   is 

of  pnrifled  ro-  employed  for  the  preparation  of  pure  reticular  tissue, 
tifmn  tiBsne  j^  preference  to  that  of  other  animals,  because  of  its 
ttj^^m^ra"  comparative  freedom  from  yellow  elastic  and  white 
membrane.         fibrous  tissue.     A  separation  of  the  mucous  membrane 

from  the  submucosa  is  very  readily  effected.  The  raw 
mucous  membrane  (Siegfried  employed  each  time  that  obtained  from 
the  intestines  of  from  8  to  17  pigs)  is  broken  up  and  washed  in  large 
quantities  of  water,  during  which  process  any  accidentally  adhering 
fragments  of  submucous  tissue  are  further  separated.  Then  it  is 
digested  at  a  temperature  of  37*"  C.  with  a  solution  of  trypsin  con- 
taining NaHCOg  and  Na,COj,*,  thymol  or  chloroform  being  employed 
to  prevent  decomposition.  By  this  process  of  digestion,  the  lymphoid 
cells  are  got  rid  of,  their  protoplasm  being  dissolved,  whilst  their 
nuclei  are  partly  dissolved  by  the  alkaline  solution  and  partly  remain 
suspended  in  it.  At  the  end  of  forty-eight  hours,  the  tissue  which 
has  been  subjected  to  this  process  is  poured  into  open  vessels  and  is 
stirred  and  kneaded  with  large  quantities  of  water  which  are  fre- 
quently renewed.  In  order  to  separate  it  from  water,  without  contami- 
nation with  accidental  impurities,  the  tissue  is  centrifugalised  and 
then  repeatedly  treated  with  alcohol  and  again  centrifugalised.  The 
tissue,  which  has  been  thus  freed  from  water,  is  placed  in  large 
Soxhlet  fat-extracting  apparatuses  and  digested  with  ether  for 
several  days.  Having  been  thus  freed  from  fat,  it  is  again  digested 
during  a  period  of  48  hours  with  a  more  concentrated  trypsin 
solution  than  was  employed  the  first  time.  The  washing  with 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether  is  repeated  as  before,  when  the  reticular 
tissue  is  obtained  in  strands  of  a  light-grey  colour,  which  swell  up 
in  water,  forming  delicate  porous  membranes  possessing  the  structure 
of  the  original  mucous  membrane.  When  examined  microscopically, 
these  membranes  appear  to  be  composed  of  pure  reticular  tissue,  free 
from  the  white  fibres  of  connective  tissue  and  from  lymph  cells. 

^  Siegfried  employed  25  to  SO  grms.  of  the  so-called  (very  active)  pancreatin  made 
by  Parke,  Davis  and  Go.  of  Detroit,  U.S.A.,  60  grms.  of  NaHCO,,  tome  Ka^CO,  and 
40  litres  of  water. 

26—2 
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Freparatlon  When  purified  reticulai*  tissue  is  boiled  with  water 

of  reticiuin.  £^^  3Q  minutes,  or  even  only  for  15  minutes,  it  loses  its 
structure  and  becomes  converted  into  a  light  powdery  body.  If  the 
liquid  be  filtered  and  the  clear  filtrate  concentrated  and  then  cooled 
it  gelatinises.  The  solution  answers  to  all  the  tests  for  gelatin,  of 
which  the  quantity  formed  is,  however,  very  small. 

The  powdery  body  above  referred  to,  having  been  repeatedly 
boiled  with  water,  is  thoroughly  washed,  first  with  water,  afterwards 
with  alcohol,  lastly  with  ether;  it  is  then  dried,  either  at  110"*  C.  or 
at  the  temperature  of  the  air  over  sulphuric  acid. 

Fhsnicai  and  Reticulin  is  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  ether,  con- 

diemical  pro-  centrated  salt-solutions,  lime  water,  solution  of  sodium 
pwUM  of  reti-    carbonate,  and  dilute  mineral  acids.     Dilute  solution  of 

caustic  soda  at  ordinary  temperatures  requires  weeks 
to  dissolve  it.  Reticulin  gives  the  biuret  and  the  xanthoproteic 
reaction,  but  not  Millon's  reaction ;  though  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  a 
preparation  so  pure  that  when  treated  with  Millon's  reagent  it  does 
not  assume  a  feeble  red  colour.  When  only  once  digested  with 
pancreatine  it  always  shews  this  reaction ;  hence  the  reason  for  twice 
repeating  the  process,  as  directed  previously.  When  reticulin  is 
boiled  with  glacial  acetic  acid,  it  partly  dissolves  and  the  solution 
exhibits  Adamkiewicz's  reaction. 

Reticulin  is  an  organic  compound  containing  carbon,  hydrogen, 
nitrogen,  sulphur,  phosphorus  and  oxygen;  it  cannot  be  obtained 
free  from  ash.  The  latter  contains  sodium,  but  no  potassium,  small 
quantities  of  calcium  and  magnesium,  phosphoric  acid,  chlorine  and 
sulphuric  acid. 

The  following  exhibits  the  mean  of  the  analyses  made  by 
Siegfried : — 

Carbon  52*88 

Hydrogen  6*97 

Nitrogen  15'63 

Sulphur  1-88 

Phosphorus  0'34 

Mineral  matters  2*27 

Reticulin  is,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  above  data,  characterised 
by  a  high  percentage  of  sulphur.  When  heated,  even  for  many  days, 
with  water  at  a  temperature  of  140°,  it  gives  oflF  no  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.  The  sulphur  is,  however,  in  part  at  least,  separated  when 
reticulin  is  boiled  with  strong  solution  of  caustic  soda  or  with  strong 
hydrochloric  acid. 

The  phosphorus,  which  reticulin  contains,  is  in  organic  combination, 
as  proved  by  the  following  fact.  When  1  gramme  of  reticulin  is 
digested  with  constant  shaking  at  a  temperature  of  25**  C.  with  dilute 
nitric  acid  (containing  4-1  %  ^f  NO2 .  OH),  the  solution,  when  tested 
with  ammonium  molybdate,  is  found  to  contain  no  phosphoric  acid. 
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even  though  it  has  been  previously  boiled  with  concentrated  nitric 
acid.  Were  the  phosphorus  of  reticulin  dependent  on  admixture 
with  nuclein,  dilute  nitric  acid  would  extract  from  it  metaphosphoric 
acid,  and  after  boiling  with  nitric  acid  the  reactions  of  tribasic 
phosphoric  acid  would  be  obtained. 

When  heated  with  diluted  solutions  of  the  caustic  alkalies 
reticulin  yields  a  phosphorus-free  proteid  body  and  a  phosphorus- 
containing  organic  compound,  which  is  soluble  in  chloroform  and 
alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  ether  or  water ;  it  is  therefore  clear  that  the 
phosphorus  of  reticulin  is  not  due  to  a  nuclein  residue. 

Producto  of         As  already  stated  (note  5,  p.  244)  reticulin  when 

^i^*^^tt-  s^bj^cted  to  long  boiling  with  stannous  chloride  and 

eoiin  when  de^  hydrochloric  acid  vields  as  chief  products  of  decom- 

oompoMd  with  position,   amido-viJeriapic   acid,   besides   sulphuretted 

hj^TocUlmio  hydrogen,  ammonia,  lysine  and  lysatinine,  but  neither 

"*^  leucine  nor  tyrosine. 


Sect.  3.    The  Intestinal  Juice  ob  Succus  Entericus. 

• 

By  the  name  of  intestinal  juice,  or  succus  entericus,  we  designate 
the  liquid  which  is  secreted  by  the  glands  found  in  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  small  intestine.  Although  we  are  now  in  posses- 
sion of  ingenious  methods  which  enable  us  to  make  valuable  observa- 
tions on  the  processes  of  intestinal  digestion,  the  difficulties  of  obtain- 
ing sufficient  quantities  of  intestinal  juice,  under  perfectly  normal 
conditions^  are  so  great  as  to  lead  us  to  attach  very  little  value  to  the 
published  quantitative  analyses  of  the  secretion.  Moreover,  it  seems 
likely  that  the  intestinal  juice  is  not  absolutely  identical  in  all 
sections  of  the  intestinal  tract. 

In  the  duodenum,  for  instance,  the  secretion  of  the  glands  of 
Lieberktihn  is  mixed  Mrith  that  of  the  glands  of  Briinner,  the  function 
of  which  is  but  imperfectly  understood.  In  some  animals,  these 
glands  appear  to  have  the  structure  and  the  functions  of  the  pyloric 
glands  of  the  stomach ;  in  others  they  probably  are  rather  analogous 
to  the  pancreas.  But  leaving  the  duodenum  out  of  the  question,  we 
are  already  in  possession  of  racts  which  indicate  that  the  amount  of 
secretion  and  its  chemical  activities  are  by  no  means  identical  in  the 
upper  and  the  lower  reaches  (if  we  may  use  the  expression)  of  the 
intestinal  canaL     These  facts  will  be  referred  to  in  the  sequel. 


The  Methods  of  obtaining  Intestinal  Juice* 

The  earlier  workers  either  made  observations  on  the  contents  of 
the  small  intestines  of  animals  which  had  for  a  long  time  been 
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deprived  of  food  (Tiedemann  and  Gmelin^  Bidder  and  Schmidt*), 
or  isolated  loops  of  intestine  in  living  animals  by  ligatures  and, 
having  replaced  them  in  the  abdominal  cavity,  for  a  period  of  4—6 
hours,  examined  the  fluid  which  had  accumulated  and  which  they 
took  to  represent  the  normal  intestinal  secretion  (Frerichs)'.  If  we 
except  the  observations  made  on  some  cases  of  intestinal  fistula  in 
man,  especially  those  of  Busch  and  Demant,  our  knowledge  of  the 
intestinal  juice  has  been  obtained  almost  entirely  by  the  aid  of  the 
experimental  methods  devised  by  Thiry  and  by  Vella. 

m^M—M  M^  ,  Thiry*  conceived  the  remarkably  ingenious  idea  of 

isolatmg  a  portion  from  the  rest  of  the  small  intestine, 
and  establishing  a  fistulous  aperture  between  the  isolated  piece  and 
the  abdominal  wall.  An  incision  having  been  made  in  the  linea 
alba  of  a  fasting  dog,  and  the  abdominal  cavity  having  been  opened, 
a  coil  of  intestine  is  drawn  out,  and  is  carefully  cut  across  at  points 
10  to  15  cms.  distant  from  one  another,  care  being  taken  that  no 
large  vessels  pass  between  the  intestine  and  the  mesentery  where 
the  incisions  are  made.  Avoiding  injury  to  the  mesentery,  the 
upper  and  the  lower  ends  of  the  intestinal  tube,  from  which  the 
above  segment  has  been  eliminated,  are  now  most  carefully  united 
by  interrupted  sutures,  the  continuity  of  the  alimentary  canal  being 
thus  re-established.  The  second  part  of  the  operation  now  com- 
mences. One  end  of  the  resected  intestine  is  closed  by  a  series  of 
sutures;  the  other  end  is  then  stitched  to  the  upper  or  the  lower 
end  of  the  incision  in  the  abdominal  wall.  Thus  is  established 
a  cul  de  sac  communicating  with  the  exterior  of  the  body,  and 
the  walls  of  which  are  composed  of  intestinal  mucous  membrane. 
Although  Thiry's  operations  were  performed  without  antiseptic 
precautions,  recovery  occurred  in  several  cases.  Under  our  present 
conditions,  if  performed  by  a  competent  operator,  the  operation  would 
almost  invariably  result  in  the  recovery  of  the  animal. 

yeUa'BdouUe        Thiry's  original  operation  has  been  abandoned  in 
fistula.  favour  of  an  ingenious  modification  first  devised  and 

carried  out  by  Vella*.     As  the  procedure  is  one  of  great  practical 

^  Tiedemann  and  Gmelin,  Die  Verdauung  naeh  Versuelien,  yol.  i.  pp.  102 — 103  and 
pp.  154—162. 

^  Bidder  and  Schmidt,  Die  Verdauungsiafte  und  der  Stoffwechsel,  Mitau  and 
Leipzig,  1852,  p.  260  et  seq. 

3  Frerichs,  article '  Verdauung '  in  Wagner's  Handw'drterbueh  d.  Phyiiologie,  Vol.  ni. 
p.  851. 

*  Thiry,  *  Ueber  eine  neue  Methode,  den  DUnndarm  zu  isolieren.'  Sitzungsher.  d, 
Wiener  Akademie,  Vol.  l.  (1864),  p.  77. 

^  Lnclwig  Vella,  *  Ein  neues  Verfahren  zar  Gewinnung  reinen  Darmsaftes  and  zor 
Feststellung  seiner  physiologischen  Eigenschaften,*  Moleschott's  Untersuchungen,  Vol. 
xni.  (1881),  p.  40;  'Nouvelle  methode  pour  obtenir  le  sac  ent6riqae  pur  et  poar 
en  fixer  les  propri^t^s  physiologiques  (B4sam6),*  Archives  Italiermea  de  Biologies  Vol.  i. 
(1881),  p.  228.  The  first  paper,  which  the  Author  has  not  seen,  was  entitled 
*  Nuovo  metodo  per  avere  il  suooo  enterico  puro  e  stabilirne  le  proprieti^  fisiologiche,' 
Memorie  delV  Accademia  delle  Scieme  delV  Istituto  di  Bologna^  Ser.  4,  Tom.  n. 
Fasa  8*. 
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importance  to  tbe  physiologist  and  the  pharmacologist,  the  Author 
thinks  it  useful  to  describe  the  operation  in  detail  and  to  mention 
modifications  which  experience  has  shewn  to  be  necessary  and  to 
lead  to  almost  invariable  success. 

The  abdominal  wall  of  a  fasting  doff  (preferably  a  bitch)  is  shaved 
and  thoroughly  disinfected  by  repeated  washing  with  soap  and  water 
and  then  scrubbing  with  a  1  per  mille  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate. 
The  instruments  to  be  employed  are  sterilised  and  the  operator  and 
assistants  observe  the  strictest  rules  of  antiseptic  surgery.  The 
animal  having  been  deeply  anaesthetised,  by  means  of  morphia  and 
chloroform,  an  incision,  about  5  centimetres  long,  is  made  through 
the  abdominal  wall,  in  the  linea  alba.  A  thoroughly  sterilised  piece 
of  lint,  or  linen,  is  then  wrung  out  of  a  sterilised  solution  containing 
0*6  per  cent,  of  NaCl  and  6  per  cent,  of  carbolic  acid,  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  40""  C,  and  this  is  placed  over  the  abdominal  wall  of  the  dog. 
The  operator  then  proceeds  to  select  the  part  of  the  intestine  where 
the  fistula  is  to  be  established.  Drawing  out  a  loop  including  the 
selected  portion,  he  protects  it  fi:om  atmospheric  impurities  and,  so 
far  as  possible,  prevents  too  great  a  lowering  of  temperature,  by 
covering  it  Mrith  cotton  or  linen  cloths  wrung  out  of  the  warm 
antiseptic  solution.  The  portion  of  intestine  to  be  isolated  may 
be  between  200  and  500  millimetres  in  length,  though  the  difficulties 
are  much  greater  in  the  latter  than  the  former  case.  The  first  stage 
of  the  operation  is  performed  as  described  previously  (Thiry's  fistula). 
The  second  stage  is,  however,  different  and  presents  greater  diffi- 
culties. Insteaa  of  closing,  by  sutures,  one  end  of  the  isolated 
portion  of  intestine,  and  establishing  a  cul  de  sac,  its  two  ends  are 
separately  sewn  to  the  incision  in  the  muscular  wall  of  the  abdomen, 
one  in  front  of  the  other.  Two  openings  are  thus  established,  one  in 
front  of  the  other,  of  which  one  communicates  with  the  proximal  and 
the  other  with  the  distal  portion  of  the  isolated  intestinal  tube. 

The  operation  of  fixing  the  ends  of  the  intestine  to  the  incision 
in  the  abdominal  wall  is  facilitated  by  previously  passing  lonc^ 
ligatures  through  either  end.  These  serve  to  pull  upon,  and  to  hold, 
the  ends  in  any  required  position  and  to  prevent  their  slipping  back 
into  the  abdominal  cavity  during  the  operation.  It  is  highly  advi- 
sable, also,  before  proceeding  to  fix  the  two  ends,  i,e,  as  the  very  first 
step  in  the  second  stage  of  the  operation,  to  make  a  longitudinal 
incision  about  two  centimetres  in  length  through  the  walls  of  each 
end  of  the  gut  and  then  to  pass  sutures  through  the  peritoneal  coat 
a  little  distance  on  either  side  of  this  incision.  By  tying  these,  the 
lumen  of  the  gut  is  narrowed  at  both  ends,  the  object  being  to 
prevent  prolapsus  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane,  an  event 
which  otherwise  invariably  occurs  both  in  the  case  of  Thiry's  and 
Vella's  fistulas,  at  periods  varying  between  two  or  three  months  from 
the  operation*. 

^  At  the  present  time  the  Author  is  experimenting  on  a  dog  in  which  a  Vella's 
fistula  was  established  on  Jan.  5,  1898,  the  precaution  of  narrowing  the  gut  at  its 
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The  following  details  must  be  remembered  in  fixing  the  ends  of 
the  intestine  to  the  incision.  On  no  account  must  the  sutures  pass 
through  the  free  edge  of  the  two  ends  of  the  gut ;  they  should  on 
the  contrary  pass  through  the  peritoneal  wall  of  the  gut  about  8  mm. 
from  the  free  edge  and  then  through  the  edges  of  the  muscular 
wound.  In  this  way  the  two  free  ends  of  the  gut  project  a  little 
above  the  bottom  of  the  wound  and  after  the  process  of  healing  is 
complete  two  perfectly  accessible  fistulous  apertures  are  established. 
For  two  or  three  days  after  the  operation  dogs  which  have  been 
subjected  to  the  operative  procedure  above  described  should  only 
be  supplied  with  water.  About  the  third  day  they  may  be  placed 
on  a  milk  diet,  which  should  be  continued,  at  least,  until  the  bowels 
have  been  moved.  If  the  dog  be  then  apparently  normal  it  may  be 
placed  on  an  ordinary  diet.  To  conclude  the  description  of  the 
operation  and  the  treatment  of  the  dog  it  may  be  added  that  the 
one  essential  to  success,  which  is  almost  invariable^,  is  the  performance 
of  the  operation  under  the  strictest  antiseptic  precautions;  when 
completed,  however,  no  dressing  should  be  applied  to  the  wound. 
In  the  course  of  about  a  week  it  will  be  nearly,  if  not  completely, 
healed  and  observations  may  be  commenced. 

The  Secretion  of  Intestinal  Juice  and  the  Conditions  which 

influence  it. 

Although  the  statements  of  authors  are  not  absolutely  concordant, 
nearly  all  who  have  made  observations,  either  on  pathological  fistulas 
in  man,  or  on  dogs  with  fistulse  established  either  by  the  methods  of 
Thiry  or  of  Vella,  agree  in  saying  that  in  the  absence  of  chemical, 
mechanical,  or  electrical,  stimuli,  either  no  secretion  is  poured  out  by 
the  intestinal  mucous  membrane  or,  at  most,  a  very  small  amount 

W.  Busch*  who  studied  the  secretion  of  the  intestinal  juice  in  a 
woman  with  a  fistula  of  the  upper  part  of  the  small  intestine,  found 
that  in  the  absence  of  stimuli,  so  little  fluid  was  secreted  that  it  was 
not  able  thoroughly  to  moisten  a  small  piece  of  litmus  paper  inserted 
into  the  gut.  I)emant^  on  the  other  hand,  who  made  observations 
on  an  intestinal  fistula  in  a  man  (affecting,  it  would  appear y  the  lower 
part  of  the  small  intestine),  observed  a  very  scanty  secretion,  in  the 

extremities  in  the  manner  above  described  having  been  taken.  The  snoeess  of  the 
procedure  has  been  absolute,  not  the  slightest  prolapsus  of  the  mucous  membrane 
having  occurred  (July  29, 1893). 

^  How  great  is  the  influence  of  antiseptic  methods  on  the  success  of  the  experi- 
mental physiologist  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  whereas  if  they  are  adopted  death  as  a 
result  of  establishing  a  Vella  fistula  is  very  rare,  without  them  the  mortality  is  very 
high,  12  out  of  18  dogs  operated  upon  by  Vella  having  died  from  the  immediate  results 
of  the  operation. 

3  Prof.  W.  Busch,  *  Beitrag  zur  Physiologic  d.  Verdauungsorgane,*  Virchow's  Archiv, 
Vol.  XIV.  (1868),  pp.  140—186. 

8  B.  Demant,  Ueber  die  Wirkung  des  menschlichen  Darmsafts.  Virohow's  Archiv^ 
Vol.  Lxxv.  (1879),  pp.  419— 4S0. 
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absence  of  stimuli  and  in  the  fasting  condition,  but  the  secretion 
became  much  more  abundant  after  food.  Thiry^,  Quincke ',  Masloff', 
Gumilewski^  Yella^  all  substantially  agree  in  stating  that  in  the 
absence  of  stimuli  the  secretion  of  the  intestinal  juice  is  either  in 
abeyance  or  at  most  very  scanty.  Whether  the  secretion  be  com- 
pletely absent  or  only  scanty,  auring  the  resting  and  fasting  con- 
ditions, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  after  food  has  been  taken  secretion 
occurs,  though  not  immediately,  the  amount  probably  increasing  up 
to  the  6th  or  7th  hour  of  digestion*.  We  are  not  as  yet  in  possession 
of  data  as  to  the  amount  of  secretion  poured  out  by  different  segments 
of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane  during  the  digestive  act.  The 
difficulties  of  the  investigation  are  remarkably  great  and,  indeed, 
appear  almost  insuperable.  It  is  obvious  that  the  secretion  poured 
out,  during  digestion,  by  an  isolated  portion  of  the  intestine  which  is 
not  affected  by  the  normal  stimulus  afforded  by  the  intestinal  con- 
tents can  only  imperfectly,  if  at  all,  quantitatively  represent  the 
process  going  on  in  the  rest  of  the  intestine. 

Rohmann,  from  comparative  observations  on  three  dogs  with 
Yella-fistulse,  as  well  as  from  an  examination  of  the  data  of  previous 
observers,  has  established  a  strong  presumption  in  favour  of  the  view 
that  the  secretion  of  intestinal  juice  is  much  more  abundant  in  the 
lower  than  the  upper  part  of  the  small  intestine', 

BffBctiofiiiA-  The  mere  introduction  of  a  catheter  or  pieces  of 
^Mto^  aS-  ^^^S^  ^^^  *^®  g^*>  through  a  Vella-fistula,  is  sufficient 
miUationofthe  ^  provoke  a  secretion  of  the  intestinal  juice.  The 
nmooiui  mem-  mucous  membrane  forming  the  edges  of  the  fistula 
teue.  becomes  injected  and  from  time  to  time  small  drops  of 

liquid,  mixed  at  first  with  masses  of  mucus,  rich  in  exuviated 
epithelium,  exude.  The  amount  and  character  of  the  mucus  depend, 
in  no  small  degree,  upon  the  intensity  of  the  stimulant,  which  very 
readily  gives  rise  to  a  pathological  reaction. 

Thiry,  by  mechanical  stimulation  of  a  fistula,  obtained  from  a 
surface  of  intestine  estimated  at  30  square  centimetres,  secretion  at 
the  rate  of  4  grms.  per  hour.  Other  observers  obtained  smaller 
amounts ;  but  the  data  possess  no  value,  seeing  that  the  stimuli  were 
of  unknown  intensity  and  provoked  a  secretion  which  was  probably 
abnormal  in  amount,  and  certainly  abnormal  in  character. 

1  Thiry,  *  Ueber  eine  nene  Methode,  &c.'  (see  p.  406). 

s  Qoinoke,  'Ueber  die  Ausscheidnng  yon  Arzneifitoffen  daroh  die  Darmschleim- 
hant,'  Arckiv  fBr  Anat.  u.  PhyHoL  186S,  pp.  150—164. 

>  A.  Maslofl,  *  Zor  Dunndarmverdaanng/  Untersuekungen  a,  d.  pkysioL  Institute  tu 
Heidelberg,  n.  (1882),  pp.  290—306,  see  p.  300. 

«  Gnmilewski,  Pfliiger^B  Archiv,  Vol.  xxzix.  (1886),  p.  556. 

^  Yella,  op,  cit,  (see  references,  p.  406). 

*  Heidenhain,  *  Physiologie  d.  Absondemngsvorgange,*  Hermann's  Handbuch^  Vol.  v. 
X.  p.  170. 

'  Dr  F.  Bdhmann,  *  Ueber  Secretion  and  Resorption  im  Diinndarm'  (Aus  d.  phjsiol. 
Institut  zn  Breslan),  Pfliiger's  ArchiVj  Vol.  xli.  (1887),  pp.  411—462. 
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Electrical  stimulation  of  the  mucous  membrane  powerfully 
excites  the  flow  of  intestinal  juice  (Thiry),  but  here  again  it  is 
obvious  that  we  have  no  guarantee  that  the  liquid  secreted  preserves 
its  normal  characters. 

Eifteu    of         Leuret  and  Lassaigne  applying  acetic  acid  to  the 

ohemioai    tti-    intestinal    mucous    membrane    observed   secretion   to 

miUattonoftiiA    foUow*.     The  researches  of  F.  Rohmann  have  proved 

omcoiis   "*A|t|-  I'll  1*  A  1 

toane.  ^^^7  conclusively  that  solutions  of  starch,  sugars  and 

peptones  into  the  intestine  provoke  the  secretion   of 

intestinal  juice,  and  these  observations  the  Author  can  independently 

confirm. 

Bffeetiofpl-  By  injecting  pilocarpin  into  the  blood,  Yella,  and 

locarpiiionthe  afterwards  Masloff,  obtained  a  tolerably  abundant  flow 
Intestinal  se-  ^f  apparently  normal  intestinal  juice.  In  a  dog  with  a 
^"  ^^  fistula,  Vella  obtained,  under  the  influence  of  pilocarpin, 

14  c.c.  of  intestinal  juice  in  35  minutes,  and  on  another  occasion 
18  grms.  in  one  hour.  Masloff*,  after  an  injection  of  0*01  grm.  of 
hydrochlorate  of  pilocarpin,  obtained  from  one  fistula  40  c.c.  of  succus 
entericus  in  2  hours.  That  the  result  is  one  which  is  not  obtained 
under  all  conditions  is  shewn  by  an  experiment  made  by  the  Author. 
To  a  dog,  with  a  Vella  fistula  of  the  upper  part  of  the  jejunum,  but 
which  had  been  fasting  for  24  hours,  he  administered  0'07  grm.  of 
hydrochlorate  of  pilocarpin  by  subcutaneous  injection,  and  although 
abundant  salivation  with  flow  of  the  nasal  and  lachrymal  secretions 
occurred,  no  secretion  whatever  of  intestinal  juice  followed.  The 
anomalous  result  in  this  case  may  have  been  due  either  to  the  fact 
that  the  portion  of  the  intestine  experimented  upon  was  situated 
at  the  very  commencement  of  the  jejunum,  whilst  in  Vella's  and 
Masloff's  cases  it  was  probably  low  down,  or  that  in  the  fasting 
condition,  the  intestine  is  unable  to  secrete  intestinal  juice,  even 
under  the  influence  of  pilocarpine*. 

Influence  of  Thiry  found  that  stimulation  of  the  vagi  had  no 

nervouEsyttom  effect   on   the   secretion   of  intestinal  juice.     Budge' 

secretion.  Mo-  observed  after  extirpation  of  the  coeliac  and  mesenteric 

reau's  expert-  plexuses  an  increase  of  the  secretion.    His  observations 

ment.  Paraiy-  were  confirmed  by  Lamansky^  though  Adrian'  obtained 

tic  secretion.  negative   results  in  the  case  of  dogs.     Subsequently, 

^  Leuret  et  Lassaigne,  Recherches  physiologiques  et  chimiques  pour  servir  d  Vhistoire 
de  la  digestioiij  1825,  p.  141,  quoted  by  Heidenhain,  loc,  eit.  p.  171. 

^  The  Author  has  since  the  experiment  above  recorded  was  performed  repeated  it, 
the  only  variation  being  that  the  animal  was  in  full  digestion.  In  this  case  pilocarpin 
certainly  provoked  a  visible  secretion,  but  the  amount  was  so  scanty  as  not  to  admit  of 
the  quantity  being  determined.  This  case  unquestionably  supports  B6hmann*8  belief 
that  the  quantity  of  intestinal  juice  secreted  by  the  lower  part  of  the  small  intestine  is 
much  greater  than  that  secreted  by  the  upper  (Aug.  1898). 

*  Budge,  Verhand,  d.  k.  k,  Leopold-CaroU  Acad,  d,  Naturfoncher,  Vol.  zix.  (1860), 
p.  250. 

*  Lamansky,  ZeiUckr.  f.  rat.  Med,  1866,  p.  59,  quoted  by  Heidenhain. 
>  Adrian,  Eckhardt's  Beitrdge  z.  Anat,  u,  Phys.,  Vol.  m.  (1863),  p.  61. 
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Budge'e   statements  received  confirmatioQ  and  extensioD  from  the 
researches  of  Lauder  Bruntoa  and  F;e  Smith'. 

"When  all  nervous  connection  between  the  intestine  and  the 
higher  nerve  centres  is  cut  off,  by  completely  dividing  the  intestinal 
nerves,  a  copious  secretion  occurs  in  the  intestine.  This  is  best 
shewn  hj  isolating  three  loops  of  intestine,  by  means  of  ligatures, 
after  they  have  been  previously  carefully  emptied,  as  shewn  in 
fig.  24. 


Fio.  34.    DiAOKui  sHEWEia  THE  ErnuT  or  BscnoN  or  hibvbs  o 

THE    IBTESTIHE.        (BrDlltOQ.) 

The  DeTTM  going  to  the  middle  loop  have  bMa  divided,  and  il  ie  distended  with  the 
fluid  Mcreted. 

"  The  nerve-fibres  going  to  the  middle  loop  are  then  divided,  and 
the  intestine  is  returned  to  the  abdominal  cavity.  After  four  or  five 
hours,  the  animal  is  killed  and  the  intestine  is  examined  ;  it  is  then 
found  that  the  loop,  the  nerves  of  which  have  been  divided,  is  filled 
with  fluid,  while  the  other  loops  which  have  been  under  precisely 
the  same  circumstances,  but  the  nerves  of  which  have  not  been  cut, 
remain  empty"  (Moreau's  experiment'). 

"It  is  evident,  then,  that  certain  nerve-centres  possess  the  power 
of  restraining  the  secretion  from  the  intestine.  These  nerve-centres 
have  been  shewn  by  Brunton  and  Pye-Sraith  to  be  the  smaller  or 
inferior  ganglia  of  the  solar  plexus,  with  the  superior  mesenteric 
offset  from  them.  When  these  ganglia  are  destroyed,  the  same 
abundant  secretion  occurs  in  the  intestme  as  when  all  the  nerves  are 
cut,  but  if  these  ganglia  be  left  intact  the  spinal  cord  may  be 
removed,  the  vagi  and  splanchnics  cut,  and  the  semilunar  ganglia 
excised  without  any  excessive  secretion  occurring  in  the  intestine  ." 

'  T.  Lauder  Bnmton  and  P.  Pje-Smitli,  '  Intestinal  Secretion  and  MoTement,' 
Brithh  Auoc.  RtporU,  1871,  1875,  1876. 

*  A.  MoTean,  *De  I'infloenoe  de  la  ieotion  des  nerfa  tar  la  ptodootion  de  Uqnidee 
inteatinanx,'  Compta  Rendui,  Vol  livi.  (1868),  p.  6S1. 

■  T.  Lander  Bnmton,  A  Tixt-book  of  FhaTmacotogy,  Therapeutiet  and  Materia 
Ifedica.    Third  edition.    London,  Macmillan  and  Co.  13B7  (p.  880). 
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Sect.  4.    The  Physical  and  Chemical  Characters  of  ti^e 

Intestinal  Juice. 

The  intestinal  juice  is  a  pale  yellow,  usually  somewhat  turbid, 
liquid,  of  powerfully  alkaline  reaction,  possessing,  according  to  Thiry, 
a  density  of  about  1010. 

It  is  precipitated  by  alcohol,  by  nitric  acid,  and  by  nitric  acid  and 
heat,  the  precipitate  being  one  of  albumin. 

When  treated  with  dilute  acids,  it  eflfervesces,  in  consequence  of 
the  considerable  quantity  of  sodium  carbonate  which  it  contains. 

In  the  juice  obtained  by  mechanical  irritation,  Thiry  foimd  from 
2'2  to  2*8  per  cent,  of  solid  matters,  from  0*7  to  1*2  per  cent,  of 
albumin,  and  from  07  to  0*9  per  cent,  of  ash,  but  the  result  is 
certainly  abnormal.  Gumilewski  in  more  recent  and  more  reliable 
researches  on  a  dog  with  a  Vella  fistula  situated  1*64  metre  from  the 
pylorus  and  0*48  m.  from  the  caecum  found  the  solid  matters  to 
amount,  on  an  average,  to  1*50  per  cent. ;  these  containing  0*43  per 
cent,  of  NaaCO,  and  049  per  cent,  of  NaCl. 

From  the  researches  of  Gumilewski  and  Rohmann  it  would  Appear 
that  the  alkalinity  of — in  other  words  the  amount  of  NajCO,  in — ^the 
intestinal  juice  is  remarkably  constant  for  the  secretion  of  the  same 
fistula. 

The  Enzymes  of  the  Intestinal  Juice, 

In  investigating  the  enzymes  of  the  small  intestine  three  methods 
of  inquiry  have  been  pursued  :  (1)  the  mucous  membrane  of  recently 
killed  animals  has  been  extracted  with  solvents,  such  as  glycerin, 
which  have  the  property  of  dissolving  enzymes,  and  the  digestive 
activity  of  the  extracts  has  been  determined  in  the  case  of  the 
various  groups  of  alimentary  constituents,  (v.  Wittich,  Masloff): 
(2)  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane  has  been  carefully  dried  in  the 
air  and  portions  of  the  dried  mucous  membrane  have  been  digested 
with  the  substances  under  investigation  (Brown  and  Heron);  this 
method  has  only  been  applied  to  the  investigation  of  the  enzymes 
which  act  upon  carbohydrates,  but  has  in  the  case  of  these  yielded 
results  of  the  greatest  interest  and  value :  (3)  the  intestinal  juice 
has  been  collected  and  its  activity  determined  by  artificial  digestions 
carried  on  in  the  incubator :  (4)  the  alimentary  constituents,  either 
solid  or  in  solution,  have  been  introduced  into  a  segment  of  intestinal 
tube  in  animals  with  Thiry-  or  Vella-fistute,  and  the  products  of 
digestion  have  been  examined. 

Action  of  the  The  earlier  experimenters  (Thiry,  Leube\  Schiff*) 

intestixLaijnice    asserted  that  the  intestinal  juice  possessed  proteolytic 
on  proteidB.        properties.     Thiry  limited  this  power  to  the  digestion 

^  W.  Leube,  *Beitrage  zur  Eenntniss  des  DUnndarmsaftes,*  HahilitationMehrijtt 
Erlangen,  186S ;  *  Ueber  Verdauungsprodnote  des  Dilnndarmsaftes,'  CentraUbUitt  /.  d. 
vied.  Wisseruch.  1868,  p.  289. 

^  Sohiff,  *  Nuove  rioerohe  sul  potere  digerente  del  bqooo  enterico,'  12  Morgagnif  1867, 
No.  9.    Abstracted  in  Centralblatt /.  d.  wed.  Wits,  1868,  p.  857. 
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of  raw  fibrin^  whilst  Schiff  asserted  that  in  the  case  of  successful 
fistulas,  all  proteids  are  digested  and  converted  into  peptones,  if 
introduced  within  the  intestine.  Subsequent  observers,  however, 
such  as  V,  Wittich^  Quincke^  Demant',  Paschutin^  usin^  different 
methods,  were  unable  to  confirm  the  observations  of  Thiry,  Leube 
and  Schiff. 

The  most  recent  researches  (Masloff,  Wenz)  have  clearly  proved 
that  neither  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  small  intestine  nor  the 
juice  which  it  secretes,  contain  enzymes  capable  of  converting  pro* 
teids  into  albumoses  and  peptones,  under  the  conditions  which  exist 
in  the  small  intestine, 

Masloff  ^  in  a  research  conducted  in  Elihne's  laboratory,  has  shewn 
that  the  succus  entericus  has  no  action  on  proteids  provided  that 
the  influence  of  putrefactive  organisms  be  prevented  by  the  addition 
of  thymol.  If  acidified,  the  intestinal  juice  exerts  (according  to 
Masloff)  a  very  slight  solvent  action  on  fibrin,  due  to  the  presence, 
obviously,  of  a  trace  of  pepsin,  the  physiological  importance  of 
which  is  altogether  insignificant.  Masloif  found  that  proteids  of 
various  kinds  introduced  into  a  Thiry  fistula  underwent  no  change 
in  the  course  of  24  hours.  Wenz*  has  further  shewn  that  the  albu- 
moses are  not  converted  into  peptones  by  the  intestinal  juice. 

It  is  therefore  clear  that  the  changes  observed  to  occur  by  Thiry 
and  Schiff,  when  fibrin  and  other  proteids  were  introduced  into  the 
intestine  of  dogs,  were  the  result  of  a  putrefactive  process. 

Aetum  of  tiie  In  spite  of  the  negative  statements  of  many  of  the 

^*rtSSJ^  Tto  ^^^^^^  observers  (Thiry,  Leube,  Schiff,  and  v.  Wittichy, 
diMtatic  fer^  there  is  now  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  small  in- 
mmtoftlieiii-  testine  possesses  the  power  of  converting  starch  into 
tostinai  Jnioe.  maltose  (Brown  and  Heron®,  Qumilewski ,  Rohmann", 
Dobroslawin",  Lannois  and  Lupine",  &c.).     Rohmann's  observations 

1  ▼.  Wittibh,  Archivf.  Phy$.  Vol.  n.  p.  193. 

'  H.  Qmnoke,  *■  Ueber  die  AuBscheidung  von  Axzneistoffen  daroh  die  Darmsohleim- 
baat/  Archivf.  Anat.  u.  Phys,  1868,  p.  150. 

»  B.  Demant,  op.  cit.  Virohow's  Archiv,  Vol.  lxxv.X1879),  p.  419. 

*  Victor  Pasdiatin, '  Einige  Versuohe  mit  Fennenten,  welohe  Starke  and  Bohrznoker 
in  Tranbenznoker  verwandeln/  Archivf.  AnaL  u.  Phyt.  1871,  p.  905. 

B  A.  Masloff,  *Zur  Dmmdarmverdaaang,*  Etthne's  Untersuchungen,  &c.  Vol.  zi. 
p.  920,  Heidelbcorg,  1882. 

'  Wenz,  *  Ueber  dae  Verhalten  der  EiweissBtoffe  bei  der  Darmverdanung,*  ZeiUchrift 
f,  Biologie,  Vol.  xxn.  1886,  p.  1. 

7  Bidder  and  Schmidt  and  Freriohs  mast  be  mentioned  as  early  experimenters 
who  attributed  a  diastatio  action  to  the  intestinal  jaice. 

B  Horace  T.  Brown  and  John  Heron,  *Die  hydrolytischen  Wirknngen  dee  Pankreas 
and  des  Dmmdarms,*  AnnaUn  d.  Chemie  u.  Pharmacies  Vol  cciy.  (1880),  pp.  228 — 251. 

•  Gmnilewski,  Pfliiger's  Archiv,  Vol.  zxxn.  (1886),  p.  556. 

^^  F.  Bohmann,  *  Ueber  die  diastatische  Wirkang  des  Darmsaftes  and  die  Resorption 
vom  Starkekleister,'  op.  cit.  Pfliiger's  Archiv,  Vol.  zli.  (1887),  p.  424. 

u  A.  Dobroslawin,  '  Beitrage  zar  Physiologic  des  Darmsaftes,'  Untersuchung.  aus  d, 
Ifui.  /.  Phy9.  u.  Hist,  in  Qraz,  Leipzig,  1870. 

u  liannois  and  L6pine,  '  Sur  la  manidre  diffdrente  dont  se  comportent  les  parties 
sap^rieores  et  inf^rieares  de  I'intestin  grdle  an  point  de  vac  de  I'absorption  et  de  la 
transadation,'  Archies  de  Physiologie,  1883,  T.  i.  p.  92. 
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seem  to  indicate  that  the  diastatic  activity  of  the  intestinal  juice 
secreted  in  the  upper  part  of  the  small  intestine  is  very  much 
greater  than  that  of  the  juice  secreted  by  the  ileum.  That  this 
activity  may  play  no  unimportant  part  in  the  intestinal  digestion  of 
some  animals  is  rendered  probable  by  an  experiment  of  Kohmann's, 
in  which  50  c.c.  of  a  2  Yo  starch  mucilage  were  absorbed  by  a 
segment  of  jejunum  20  centim.  long  in  the  course  of  one  hour^,  it 
being  probable  that  the  process  of  absorption  presupposes  an  antece- 
dent diastatic  conversion  of  starch  into  sugar. 

Brown  and  Heron  have  shewn  that  under  the  influence  of  the 
diastatic  ferment  of  the  intestine,  starch  is  converted  into  maltose^ 
the  latter  sugar  being,  however,  rapidly  converted  into  dextrose 
through  the  agency  of  another  enzyme.  Their  experiments  led  them 
to  the  opinion  that  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  ileum  is  richer  in 
diastatic  ferment  than  that  of  the  duodenum  or  jejunum,  and  in  this 
respect  they  do  not  agree  with  the  direct  observations  of  Rohmann 
on  dogs  with  Yella-fistulse. 

Action  of  the  I^  ^^^  y®8.r  1871,  Paschutin',  for  the  first   time, 

inteBtuiAijiaoo    drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  intestinal  mucous 

on  cane  incar.    membrane,  in  its  whole  extent  from  the  pylorus  to  the 

The  'Intestinal    iiio-colic  valve,  contains  a  ferment  which  converts  cane- 
invercinc    en-  .  itti.  i^    •!    i 

zyme.'  sugar  mto  grape-sugar.     When  cane-sugar  is  boiled 

with  dilute  mineral  acids,  or  subjected  to  the  action 

of  so-called  inverting  ferments  (of  which  one  exists  in  yea.st),  it  is 

readily  split  up  into  a  molecule  of  dextrose  and  a  molecule  of  levu- 

lose,  thus : — 

C..H„0„  +  H,0  =  q^A  +  C,H..O,. 

Saccharose.  Dextrose.       Levulose. 

To  the  process  the  term  inversion  is  applied,  and  to  the  mixed 
sugar  which  results  from  it  the  name  of  invert-sugar. 

The  researches  of  Rohmann',  Bastianelli*,  and  particularly  of 
Brown  and  Heron ^  have  demonstrated  in  the  fullest  manner  the 
accuracy  of  Paschutin's  discovery  that  an  inverting  enzyme  is  con- 
tained in  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane  and  in  the  intestinal 
juice.     There  is,  however,  a  consensus  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  those 

^  Bohmann,  op.  cit.  p.  429. 

^  Dr  v.  Paschutin,  *  Einige  Versuche  mit  Fermenten,  welche  Starkd  and  Bohrzneker 
in  Traubenzucker  verwandeln,'  Archiv  /.  Anat.  u,  PhysioL  1S71,  pp.  805—334.  Befer 
specially  to  p.  874.  The  merit  of  this  very  important  discovery  has  been  erroneously 
attributed  by  many  writers  to  Claude  Bernard.  Thus  Bolunann  says,  ''Aof  die 
iuvertierenden  Eigenschaften  des  aus  Thiry'schen  Fi stein  gewonnenen  Darmaaftes  hat 
zuerst  CI.  Bernard  aufmerksam  gemacht.'*  "  J'ai  d^oouvert  qn'il  possdde  une  action 
inversive  trds  puissante  sur  le  sucre  de  canne."  Bernard,  Legont  »ur  le  Didb^U,  Paris, 
ISSf ,  p.  269. 

3  Bdhmann,  op,  cit,  p.  482. 

*  C.  Bastianelli,  *  Ueber  die  physiologische  Bedeutung  des  Darmaaftes.'  Abstraoted 
from  the  original  paper  in  the  BoUet.  d.  R,  Accad,  med,  di  Roma,  Vol.  xiv.  pp.  140 — 180, 
in  Jahresb,  f,  phys,  Chem.  1889,  p.  238. 

^  Horace  T.  Brown  and  John  Heron,  '  Die  hydrolytiechen  Wirkungen  des  Pankreas 
und  des  Dtinndarms,'  Annalen  d,  Chemie  u,  Pharmacie,  Vol.  coiv.  (1880),  pp.  228 — 251. 
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who  have  experimented  on  this  subject  that  the  mucous  membrane 
possesses  a  much  more  marked  inverting  action  than  the  intestinal 
juice  itself,  so  that  inversion  is  obtained  much  more  readily  and 
perfectly  if  a  solution  of  cane-sugar  be  allowed  to  sojourn  for  a  short 
time  in  the  intestine  and  therea]^r  be  digested  in  the  incubator,  or 
if  it  be  digested  with  a  small  piece  of  air-dried  mucous  membrane, 
than  if  it  be  mixed  with  succus  entericus  and  then  placed  in  the 
incubator. 

In  harmony  with  our  knowledge  of  other  enzymes,  we  may 
provisionally,  and  with  considerable  probability,  assume  that  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  intestine  contains  a  zymogen  of  the  in- 
verting ferment  which  is  sparingly  diffusible,  and  that  this  zymogen 
is  broken*  up  with  the  liberation  of  the  free  ferment  when  the  cells 
which  contaib  it  are  in  contact  with  cane-sugar.  Brown  and  Herou 
have  shewn  that  the  inverting  action  is  never  complete.  As  soon  as 
about  25  7o  <>f  cane-sugar  has  been  inverted,  the  process  comes  to  an 
end.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  experiments  performed 
in  vitro  give  us  but  an  imperfect  conception  of  what  occurs  in  the 
living  body.  We  have  experimental  proof  of  the  facility  with  which 
sugars  are  absorbed  by  the  small  intestine,  and  it  is  probable  that  as 
the  absorption  of  invert-sugar  will  occur  pari  passu  with  its  pro- 
duction^ the  conditions  are  present  for  the  complete  inversion  of  any 
cane-sugar  existing  in  the  intestine. 

In  Bohmann*s  experiments,  the  intestinal  juice,  obtained  from  a 
Vella-fistula  situated  in  the  upper  half  of  the  small  intestine, 
possessed  much  greater  inverting  power  than  that  of  two  other 
fistulse  situated  in  the  lower  half,  ^rown  and  Heron,  by  digesting 
weighed  quantities  of  mucous  membrane  of  pig's  intestine  with  3  per 
cent,  solutions  of  cane-sugar,  at  40°  C,  found  that  the  duodenum, 
including  Brunner's  glands,  possesses  most  feeble  inverting  power,  no 
inversion  having  occurred  after  digestion  at  this  temperature  during 
a  period  of  3|  hours.  The  jejunum  and  ileum  possess  very  much 
higher  inverting  activity  and  in  about  equal  degree,  except  in  the 
situation  of  Peyer's  patches,  where  the  activity  is  at  its  highest. 

If  we  except  man  in  a  state  of  civilisation,  cane-sugar  can  only 
rarely  find  its  way  into  the  intestine,  and  it  therefore  appears  strange 
that  an  inverting  ferment  should  be  so  widely  distributed  throughout 
the  intestinal  mucous  membrane.  In  all  probability,  however,  the 
inverting  ferment  which  can  resolve  saccharose  into  dextrose  and 
levulose  is  the  same  ferment  which  possesses  the  power  of  splitting  up 
sugar  of  milk  into  dextrose  and  galactose.  If  this  be  the  case  we 
have  a  ready  explanation  of  its  wide  diffusion. 

The  maltofe-  When  malt-diastase  acts  upon  a  starch  solution,  the 

convtttliig  an-  g^gar  which  results  from  its  action  is  maltose.  When 
*^^™^'  the  diastatic  ferment  of  the  pancreas  acts  upon  starch, 

maltose  is  also  formed,  though  subsequently  a  small  fraction  of  this 
maltose  is  converted  into  grape  sugar,  according  to  Brown  and  Heron. 
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We  may  assume  that,  in  addition  to  its  diastatie  enzyme,  the  pancreas 
contains  a  trace  of  another  ferment,  capable  of  splitting-up  maltose, 
though  the  quantity  of  this  ferment  is  altogether  insufficient  to 
effect  the  complete  conversion.  Whilst  the  observations  of  Sheridan 
Lea^  throw  some  doubt  on  the  existence  of  the  latter  enzyme 
in  the  pancreas,  the  researches  of  Brown  and  Heron  have,  however, 
led  to  the  interesting  discovery  that  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  small  intestine  (doubtless  also,  though  perhaps  less,  the  intestinal 
juice)  possesses,  in  an  intense  degree,  the  power  of  converting 
maltose  into  grape  sugar.  The  activity  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  small  intestine  in  this  respect  is  said  to  be  much  greater  as  we 
approach  its  lower  end,  the  maximum  activity  being  possessed  by 
those  parts  of  the  jejunum  and  ileum  in  which  Peyer's  psctches  are 
situated. 

The  part  played  by  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane  in  reference 
to  the  digestion  of  starches  is  thus  seen  to  be  complementary  of  that 
exerted  by  the  diastatie  ferments  of  the  saliva  and  the  pancreatic 
juice.  Under  the  influence  of  these,  the  starch  of  the  food  is  resolved 
into  dextrines  and  maltose,  the  amount  of  the  latter  rapidly  amounting 
to  80  per  cent,  of  the  starch  digested.  When  digested  with  the  intes- 
tinal mucous  membrane,  this  maltose  is  rapidly  and  completely 
converted  into  grape  sugar.  The  inversion  of  cane  sus^ar  by  the 
inverting  ferment  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  process  which  proceeds 
somewhat  slowly,  and  which,  as  was  previously  stated,  comes  to  a 
standstill  (in  experiments  in  vitro)  after  the  conversion  has  affected 
25  per  cent,  of  the  saccharose  present.  The  conversion  of  maltose 
into  grape  sugar  takes  place  rapidly  and  is  a  continuous  process, 
resembling  in  this  respect  the  action  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  which, 
with  the  aid  of  heat,  can  effect  the  complete  inversion  of  cane-sugar. 

The  action  of         The  intestinal  juice  possesses  no  special  enzyme 

??  *!??^*^    which  acts  upon  fats.     When  intestinal  luice  is  shaken 
jtiloo  on  fats.  •  ■%  i/»  <»/» 

with  a  neutral  fat  contaimng  no  trace  of  free  acid,  no 

permanent  emulsion  results.    When  however,  as  is  always  the  case 

after  the  action  of  the  pancreatic  juice  upon  the  neutral  fats,  a  trace 

of  free  acid  is  present,  the  intestinal  juice  forms  a  durable  emulsion 

with  fats.     This  property  depends  upon  the  sodium  carbonate  which 

the  juice  contains,  and  which,  as  was  pointed  out,  amounts  on  an 

average  to  0*5  per  cent.    In  reference  to  its  action  on  fats,  indeed, 

the  intestinal  juice  has  been  supposed  to  act  as  a  dilute  solution  of 

sodium  carbonate,  and  Bunge  has  argued  strongly  in  favour  of  the 

view  that  the  chief  functioif  of  the  juice  is  to  aid  in  the  emul- 

sionising  of  fats  and  thus  promoting  their  subsequent  absorption* 

But  such  a  view  appears  to  the  Author  a  very  one-sided  one,  as  the 

presence  of  an  alkaline  fluid  on  the  surface  of  the  intestinal  mucous 

membrane  would  further  not  only  the  absorption  of  fia,t  but  also  the 

^  Sheridan  Lea,  'A  Comparative  Study  of  Artificial  and  Natural  Digesiiony'  Jown- 
ofPkys.  Vol.  XI.  (1890),  p.  227. 
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progreRS  of  proteolysis  by  trypsin.  The  capital  objection  to  Bunge's 
conception  of  the  part  played  by  the  intestinal  juice  is  that,  as  will 
be  subsequently  shewn,  the  alkaline  carbonate  which  it  contains  is 
more  than  neutralised  by  the  lactic  acid  which  is  formed  by  the 
action  of  micro-organisms,  so  that  the  reaction  of  the  contents  of  the 
small  intestine  is  not  alkaline,  but  acid.  Whether  it  plays  any  part 
whatever  in  furthering  their  absorption,  the  action  of  the  intestinal 
juice  on  fats  is,  doubtless,  insignificant,  when  compared  with  the  part 
which  the  intestinal  enzymes  and  ferments  play  in  the  digestion  of 
the  carbohydratea 

Bmiiiiiary  of  The  intestinal  mucous  membrane  and  its  secretion 
the  aettons  of  have  thus  been  shewn  to  exert  no  chemical  action  on 
^V?****""**   the  proteid  constituents  of  food,  but  to  play  a  great 

part  in  the  digestion  of  the  carbohydrates  of  the 
economy,  completing,  if  necessary,  the  conversion  of  starch  into 
soluble  products,  sputting  up  saccharose  and  lactose  into  glucoses, 
but  above  all,  converting  maltose  into  grape  sugar.  When  we  con- 
sider the  large  proportion  of  carbohydrates  which  nerbivorous  animals 
consume,  the  great  importance  of  this  function  to  the  economy  will 
be  manifest 


G. 
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CHAPTER  X, 

THE  CHEMIOAL  PROCESSES  WHICH  HAVE  THEIR  SEAT 
IN  THE  INTESTINES  AND  WHICH  ARE  THE  RESULTS 
OF  THE  ACTIVITIES  OF  MICRO-ORGANISMS.  THE 
PRODUCTS  OF  THESE  PROCESSES. 

Introductory  Remarks, 

When  treating  of  the  influence  of  changes  in  the  acidity  of  the 
gastric  juice  in  disease  (p.  167  et  seq.)  its  antiseptic  action  was 
discussed,  and  it  was  shewn  that  the  acid  which  it  contains  exerts  a 
marked  influence  in  destroying  the  putrefactive,  as  well  as  many  of 
the  pathogenic,  organisms  which  may  find  their  way  into  the  stomach. 
In  the  normal  condition,  gastric  digestion  in  a  healthy  man  is  a  process 
which  proceeds  entirely  under  the  influence  of  enzymes,  and  the 
fermentations  which  are  the  results  of  the  activities  of  organised 
ferments  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  departure  from  normality — as, 
indeed,  pathological  In  the  small,  but  much  more  so  in  the  large, 
intestine,  the  conditions  are  more  favourable  to  the  growth  of 
microbes,  and  hence,  side  by  side  of  the  digestive  processes,  properly 
so-called,  others  are  going  on  which  are  due  to  the  intervention  of 
imported  germs.  In  the  herbivora,  the  action  of  organised  ferments 
attains  a  high  importance,  seeing  that  it  is  apparently  through  their 
action  that  a  part  of  the  cellulose  is  utilised,  which  forms  so  large 
a  part  of  the  food  consumed.  In  man  and  the  camivora,  however, 
organised  ferments  play  a  secondary  part  in  the  processes  of  the  small 
intestine,  and  digestion  appears  to  be  most  typically  physiological 
when  their  activity  is  least  conspicuous,  and  when  certain,  at  least, 
of  the  products  of  that  activity  are  smallest  in  amount. 

It  is  customary  to  speak  of  the  putrefactive  processes  of  the  small 
intestines,  but  the  expression  is  an  inaccurate  one.  When  we  open 
the  small  intestines  immediately  after  death,  we  find  their  contents 
entirely  free  from  putrefactive  odour,  properly  so  called.  It  is  only 
when  we  examine  the  contents  of  the  large  intestine  that  we  become 
aware  of  the  presence  of  foetid  products,  which  increase  in  amount  as 
the  contents  undergo  the  changes  which  ultimately  result  in  their 
transformation  into  the  fseces.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  special 
influences  must  be  at  work  to  limit,  or  rather  to  modify,  the  putre- 
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factive  processes  in  the  small  intestines,  and  especially  to  prevent  the 
formation  of  those  foetid  products  which  are  the  essence  of  the  putre- 
factive process.  In  discussing  the  disinfecting  function  of  the  bile  it 
was  argued  that  this  fluid  probably  exerts  a  real  disinfecting  action, 
as  Maly  and  Emich  have  contended,  in  virtue  of  the  bile  acids  which 
it  contains,  though  Yoit  and  Rohmann  deny  Jbhis  special  action. 

MacfEtdyen,  Nencki,  and  Sieber  have  shewn  that,  contrary  to  the 
general  belief,  but  in  accordance  with  many  previous  observations  by 
reliable  investigators,  the  contents  of  the  small  intestine  are  invari- 
ably acid\  The  presence  of  free  acid  in  the  small  intestine  acts 
doubtless  both  by  setting  free  the  antiseptic  bile  acids  and  by  the 
destructive  and  inhibitory  influence  which  free  acids  exert  on  many 
forms  of  bacterial  life. 

Accordingly,  the  above-named  observers  have  found  that  in  the 
small  intestine  of  man  the  products  of  the  putrefactive  decomposition 
of  proteids  are  absent,  the  organisms  which  are  able  to  occasion  their 
decomposition  being  absent.  Although,  as  has  been  argued,  the 
putrefactive  processes  in  the  small  intestine  are,  in  the  perfectly 
physiological  condition,  comparatively  insignificant  in  amount,  we 
must  yet  consider  them  in  some  detail,  inasmuch  as  they  play  a 
much  more  important  part   in  disease,  and  are,  besides,  constant 

Sroducts  of  the  processes  which  occur  in  the  large  intestine. 
Vocesses  of  fermentation  affecting  the  carbohydrates,  as  distin- 
guished firom  putrefactive  processes,  normally  occur  on  a  considerable 
scale  in  the  small  intestine. 


Sect.  1.     The  Decomposition  of  the  Proteids  under  the 

Influence  of  Bacterial  Action. 

In  discussing  the  action  of  trypsin  on  the  albuminous  bodies  we 
have  shewn  that,  in  addition  to  the  albumoses  and  peptones,  there 
result,  from  the  profoundly  decomposing  action  of  that  enzyme,  many 
amido-acids  of  the  fatty  group,  paroxyphenylamidopropionic  acid  or 
tyrosine,  certain  bases  (lysine,  lysatinine  and  ammonia),  and  a 
chromogen  which  we  designate  tryptophan.  Although  there  is 
evidence  that  the  complex  albuminous  molecule  contains  a  variety  of 
aromatic  groups,  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  only  primary  aromatic 
compound  which  results  from  the  action  of  trypsin  is  tyrosine. 
Under  the  influence  of  the  putrefactive  bacteria,  the  same  products 
are  at  first  formed.  Other  bodies,  however,  rapidly  arise,  certain  of 
which  (aromatic  oxy-acids  and  phenols)  are  the  products  of  decom- 
position, reduction,  and  oxidation,  of  tyrosine,  whilst  others  (indol, 
methyl-indol  or  skatol,  skatol-carbonic  acid)  are  aromatic  compounds 
which  are  not  directly  related  to  tyrosine  and  which  represent  a 

^  A.  Macfadyen,  M.  Nenoki  and  N.  Sieber,  *  Untersnohiingen  uber  die  chemiaohen 
Yorgftnge  im  menBehliohm  Dfinndazm,'  Arehiv  /.  exjp.  Path,  ti.  Pharm,  Vol.  xztxii. 
(1891),  p.  311. 
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specific  decomposition  of  the  albuminous  molecule  distinguishing 
bacterial  from  purely  trypsin-proteolysia  According  to  Baumann, 
neither  indol  nor  skatol  is  a  primary  product,  but  arises  from  the 
decomposition  of  a  body  soluble  in  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether\ 

In  addition  to  the  aromatic  compounds,  there  are  formed,  amongst 
the  products  of  the  bacterial  decomposition  of  proteids,  volatile  fatty 
acids,  certain  bases,  nitrites,  hydrogen,  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

The  following  list  includes  the  products  of  the  bacterial  decompo- 
sition of  the  albuminous  bodies. 

Products  of  ike  Bacterial  Decomposition  of  the  AUmminoue  Bodies, 

(The  bodies  nuvrked  vnth  a/n  asterisk  have  not  been  fownd  in  the  intestinal 

contents,) 

Bodies  of  thb  Fattt  Sbribb. 

Amido-acids. 

Fatty  acids. 

(Tetra-  and  penta-onethylendiamin) 
only  found  in  the  contents  of  the 
intestines  in  pathological  con- 
ditions— cystinuria,  cholera  and 
dysenteric  diarrhoea. 


Bodies  of  the  Aromatic  Sebibs. 
Indol. 
Skatol. 
Skatol-carbonic  acid'.* 


Tyrosin. 

Oxyphenylpropionic  acid.* 
Oxyphenylacetic  acid.* 
Phenylpropionic  acid.* 
Phenylacetic  acid.* 
Parakresol. 
Phenol. 

End-products:— carbon  dioxide,  water,  ammonia,  nitrites,  hydrogen, 
sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

Baotariai  It  was  Euhne  who  first  pointed  out  that  indol  is  a 

decompositloii  typical  product  of  the  decomposition  of  albuminous 
"^t**^***"^*  bodies  when  these  are  subjected  to  the  combined  action 
tton  of  trypsin.    ^^  trypsin  and  putrefaction*,  as  well  as  when  they  are 

fused  with  caustic  alkalies^  but  that  this  body  is  never 
produced  by  the  action  of  trypsin,  however  long  that  action  may 
continue.  He  further  shewed  that  this  enzyme  is  not  formed  by, 
and  does  not  exist  in  connection  with,  bacterial  putrefaction  ^ 

^  Baamann,  Ber.  d,  deutsch.  chem,  OeseUsch.  Vol.  zm.  p.  284. 

s  Znmft,  in  a  recent  researoh  made  in  Nenoki*s  laboratoij  at  St  Petenbnfg  has 
found  indol,  akatol,  phenol  and  parakresol  in  the  contents  of  the  large  intestine 
of  man,  but  no  skatol-carbonic  acid.  In  his  paper  entitled  '  Sur  les  processus  de 
putrefaction  dans  le  gros  intestin  de  I'homme,  £0.,'  Archives  de$  Sciences  Biologi^uet, 
&o.  Tome  i.  pp.  497—517.    St  Petersburg,  1892. 

'  W.  EtOme,  Virchow*s  Archiv,  Vol.  xzxiz.  p.  165. 

^  W.  Euhne,  *Ueber  Indol  aus  Eiweiss,'  Ber.  d.  deutsch,  chem,  OeseU.  Vol.  nn. 
(1875),  p.  206. 

B  W.  Etihne,  'Erfahrungen  und  Bemerkungen  Uber  Enzyme  and  Fennente^*  Unter- 
such,  a,  d,  phys.  Inst.  Heidelberg,  Vol.  l  (1878),  pp.  291—324. 
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Indol,  Skatol  and  Skatol-carbonio  Acid. 

/CH=CH 
1.    Indoh  C,H,N,  C^<      ^ 

\nh 

Indol  was  first  discovered  by  Baeyer  in  the  products  obtained  by 
distilling  oxyindol  with  zinc-dust^  It  was  afterwards  found  by 
Nencki"  and  by  Ktihne'  amongst  the  products  of  the  putrefaction  of 
proteids,  as  well  as  in  those  obtained  when  the  proteids  are  fused 
with  caustic  alkalies.  Indol,  together  with  skatol  (which  almost 
invariably  accompanies  it),  is  found  in  the  contents  of  the  large 
intestine  and  in  the  faeces. 

Mode  of  pre-  Two  kg.  of  well-pressed  fibrin  are  placed  in  a  roomy 
pajation  of  In-  flask  (of  the  capacity  of  12  litres),  together  with  8  litres 
doi  and  skatol  of  water  in  which  2  grms.  of  KHJPO^  and  1  gr.  of 
(Baiko^dd'B  MgSO^  have  been  dis^lved;  to  this  fluid  are  added 
^'"*^'***^*  200  C.C.  of  a  saturated  solution  of  Na,CO,  and  then 

some  cubic  centimetres  of  a  putrefying  flesh  infusion  together  with 
fragments  of  decomposing  meat  The  flask  is  then  closed  with  a 
stopper,  which  has  been  bored  and  provided  with  a  glass  tube ;  to 
the  latter  is  attached  an  indiarubber  tube  connected  with  a  wash  bottle 
half  filled  with  water.  The  indiarubber  tube  is  provided  with  a 
clamp,  which  is  left  open  during  the  first  days  of  the  experiment. 
The  mixture  is  digested  at  a  temperature  of  40'' — 42**  C.  for  a  period 
of  5  or  6  days,  the  flask  being  shaken  from  time  to  time.  As  soon 
as  the  evolution  of  gas  has  ceased,  the  clamp,  above  referred  to,  is 
closed,  and  only  opened  from  time  to  time  to  liberate  the  gases 
which  have  accumulated. 

At  the  end  of  the  time  mentioned,  the  fluid  contents  of  the  flask 
are  distilled  off,  until  the  residue  in  the  flask  measures  onlv  1  to 
1*5  litres.  The  strongly  ammoniacal  distillate  having  been  aciaulated 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  which  decomposes  the  sulphide  of  ammonium 
present,  is  then  precipitated  with  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper 
and  filtered.  The  clear  filtrate  is  thoroughly  shaken  up,  in  repeated 
fi^actions,  with  ether  in  a  stoppered  separating  funnel  of  about  half-litre 
capacity.  The  united  ethereal  extracts  are  distilled  until  the  residue 
measures  500  cc,  the  residue  is  twice  thoroughly  shaken  with 
solution  of  caustic  soda,  with  the  object  of  separating  phenol 
and  traces  of  acids.  The  ether  is  then  distilled  off  at  the  lowest 
possible  temperature,  and  the  oily  residue  having  been  treated 
with  caustic  soda,  is  distilled  in  a  current  of  steam,  until  no  more 

^  Baeyer,  Ana,  Chem.  u,  Pharm,  Vol.  cxl.  p.  296,  and  A.  Emmerling  and  C.  Engler, 
Ber.  d.  devUcK  chem,  OeselUch,  Vol.  i.  p.  17,  and  Vol.  ni.  p.  SS5. 

'  M.  Nenoki,  *  Ueber  die  Hamfarbstoffe  ans  der  Indigograppe  nnd  fiber  die  Pankreas- 
verdannng.'  Ber.  d,  deuUeh,  chem,  GeseUsch,  Vol.  ym.  (1S75),  p.  336.  M.  Nenoki, 
'Ueber  das  Indol,'  ibid.  Vol.  vin.  (1875),  p.  722. 

>  Euhne,  Ber,  d,  deutsch.  ehem,  OeselUch,  Vol.  vm.  (1875),  p.  206 
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indol  distils  over.  The  distillate  is  again  shaken  with  ether,  the 
ethereal  solution  distilled  at  the  lowest  possible  temperature,  and  the 
residue  is  evaporated  in  a  deep  flask  until,  on  being  allowed  to  cool, 
the  residue  sets  as  a  crystalline  mass.  The  latter  is  then  dried  in  an 
exsiccator  over  sulphuric  acid.  It  may  be  purified  from  skatol  by 
recrystallising  from  water.  The  yield  of  indol,  by  the  process  described, 
amounts  to  about  6*5  parts  per  1000  parts  of  water-free  fibrin,  or, 
uaing  the  quantity  of  pressed,  but  yet  moist,  fibrin  recommended, 
the  amount  obtained  is  about  3  grammes. 

It  was  previously  stated  that,  according  to  Baumann,  indol  and 
skatol  are  not  directly  split  ofif  firom  the  proteid  molecule  but  are 
products  of  decomposition  of  an  intermediate  substance.  K  and  H. 
Salkowski  have  specially  studied  this  matter  in  reference  to  indol 
and,  as  a  result  of  their  experiments,  have  arrived  at  the  following 
conclusion  in  reference  to  indol :  "  That  in  the  putrefaction  of  albumin, 
indol  is  not  immediately  liberated  from  the  albumin  in  a  free  con- 
dition, but  that  an  intermediate  product  is  formed,  which  is  gradually 
decomposed  by  the  further  action  of  bacteria.  This  intermediate 
product  is  still  unknown ;  it  is  not,  however,  peptone,  the  quantity  of 
which  is  (throughout  the  process  of  preparation)  small,  and  in  the 
later  stages  seems  entirely  to  disappear^" 

jui«g«d  dis-  According  to  Odermatt',  Nencki',  and  Brieger*,  if 
appMiaace  of  putrefaction  be  long  continued,  the  quantity  of  indol 
Indol  aiar«siiit  gradually  diminishes.  Thus,  in  an  experiment  which 
mtrSiMa^!^    lasted  five  months,  Nencki  found  that  the  products  of 

putreflEkction  contained  no  indol,  but  only  skatol,  whilst 
Brieger,  in  the  products  of  putrefaction  of  liver,  found  no  indol  after 
a  lapse  of  only  eleven  days.  Salkowski^  has,  however,  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  indol  is  not  destroyed  by  the  long  continuance  of 
putrefaction,  and  that  its  non-discovery  in  the  above  experiments  is 
to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  they  were  conducted  in  open  vessels 
and  that  the  substance  had  disappeared  through  evaporation. 

FhyBicai  and  Indol  crystallises  from  hot  aqueous  solutions  in  the 
Chemical  iMTo-  f^^^^  ^f  ^^^i  gcales,  the  melting  point  of  which  is 
pertiea  of  indol.  62^  G,  and  the  boiling  point  246^— 246°  C.  Indol,  how- 
ever, partly  decomposes  when  heated  to  its  boiling  point,  so  that  it  is 
advisable  to  distil  it,  as  recommended  in  the  directions  for  its 
preparation,  in  a  current  of  steam.    The  vapour  of  indol  possesses  a 

^  E.  Salkowski,  *Ziir  Eenntniss  der  Eiweisslaulniss,  1:  Ueber  die  Bildong  des 
Indole  nnd  Skatols,  naoh  gemeinsohaftlioh  mit  H.  Salkowski  in  Munster  angeetellten 
Versnohen,*  Zeitsckrift  f,  physiol  Chemie,  Vol.  vin.  (1888—4),  pp.  417—466.  Refer  to 
Seot  YU.  'Ueber  den  Modas  der  Entstehnng  des  Indole  ans  dem  Eiweiss,*  op.  eit. 
pp.  454 — 467. 

*  Odeimatt,  *  Znr  Eenntniss  der  Phenolbildnng  bei  der  Fanlnias  der  EiweieskSrper,' 
Joum.  f.  prakt.  Chemie,  Vol.  zYin.  (1878),  p.  249. 

'  Nencki,  op.  eit.  Centralh.  f.  d.  med.  Wist.  1878,  No.  47. 

^  Brieger,  *  Ueber  die  aiomatischen  Prodnkte  aoe  Eiweiss,'  ZHUchr.  /.  phy$.  Chemief 
Vol.  m.  (1879),  p.  184  et  seq, ;  see  p.  189. 

^  Salkowsu,  op.  eit.  Zeitseh.  f.  phyt.  Chem,  p.  557  et  seq. 
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peculiar,  disgusting,  fseculent  smell.  Indol  is  tolerably  soluble  in  hot, 
and  less  soluble  in  cold,  water ;  it  is  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether, 
chloroform,  benzol,  and  petroleum  ether. 

1.  A  waterjr  solution  of  indol  when  treated  with 
strong  yellow  nitric  acid,  or  better  still  with  a  2  per 
cent,  solution  of  sodium  nitrite  and  pure  nitric  acid,  is  either  coloured 
red  or  furnishes  a  red  precipitate  of  nitrate  of  nitroso-indol 
Ci8Hi,(NO)N2,  HNO,,  which  is  very  slightly  soluble  in  water,  readily 
soluble  in  alcohol,  and  insoluble  in  ether,  and  ia  readily  decomposed. 
If  the  solution  is  so  dilute  as  not  to  yield  a  precipitate  spontaneously, 
this  may  be  caused  by  shaking  with  chloroform,  when  at  the  line  of 
junction  of  the  colourless  chloroform  and  the  red-coloured  liquid  a 
red  precipitate  becomes  visible. 

''  The  characteristic  red  colouration  which  cholera  cultures  in  bouillon 
exhibit  when  they  are  treated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  ('Cholera^eacHon*) 
depends  upon  the  simultaneous  production  of  indol  and  nitrous  acid  by  the 
cholera  spirillum.  The  nitrous  acid  is  set  free  by  the  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
and  then  acts  upon  the  indol,  and  the  red  nitroso-indol  is  then  formed, 
which  is  identical  with  cholera-red.  *  Vibrio  Metschnikoffii '  also  exhibits 
the  cholera  reaction  \" 

"  The  nitrous  acid  test  for  indol  enables  us  readily  to  detect  the  body 
in  the  products  of  a  pancreatic  digestion  which  has  not  been  aseptic. 
With  this  object  the  fluid  resulting  from  the  digestion  is  distilled,  and  to 
every  200  or  300  ec.  of  the  distillate  are  added  from  5 — 8  cc.  of  a  reddish- 
yellow  nitric  acid.  The  liquid  thus  treated  assumes  the  colour  of  arterial 
blood  and  in  the  course  of  some  hours  deposits  the  red  precipitate,  composed 
of  nitrate  of  nitroso-indol.  By  dissolving  this  precipitate  in  a  little  hot 
absolute  alcohol  and  then  adding  ether,  the  substance  is  obtained  in  the 
form  of  beautiful  red,  microscopic,  needles.  The  red  colouration  which 
pancreatic  juice  exhibits  when  treated  with  impure  nitric  acid  was  first 
observed  by  Claude  Bernard'"  (see  p.  264). 

2.  A  small  piece  of  pine  wood  moistened  with  strong  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  then  plunged  into  an  alcoholic  solution  of  indol, 
acquires  a  cherry-red  colour. 

3.  (LegaFs  reaction').  When  sodium  nitro-prusside  is  added  to 
a  solution  of  indol  of  1  in  1000,  so  as  to  produce  a  yellowish  coloura- 
tion, and,  thereafter,  some  drops  of  solution  of  caustic  soda,  the  liquid 
instantly  becomes  of  a  deep  violet-blue.  On  acidulating  with  hydro- 
chloric or  acetic  acid,  the  colour  at  once  changes  to  a  deep  blue, 
which  is  destroyed  by  an  excess  of  acid.  The  second  stage  of  the 
reaction  is  so  delicate  that  in  a  solution  containing  only  1  part  of 
indol  in  10,000  of  water,  a  deep  blue  colouration  is  observed^: 
Heknala  has  studied  the  spectroscopic  characters  of  Legal's  reaction ^ 

1  Dr  Th.  W^l,  Lehrbuch  d.  org.  Chemie,  Berlin,  1891,  p.  452. 

*  Maly,  Hermann's  Handbuchf  Vol.  v.  n.  p.  225. 

'  Breilauer  Srtzaiche  Zeitsehnft,  1884,  Nos.  8  and  4,  quoted  by  Salkowski. 

^  S&ikowski,  op,  cit.  Zeitschr.  /.  phys,  Chem,  Vol.  yzii.  p.  447. 

"  Bioh.  Heinala,  *  Zur  Eenntniss  der  in  der  ohemiachen  Physiologie  zur  Anwendang 
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4.  Indol  is  dissolved  in  very  little  benzol,  and  about  three  times 
its  weight  of  crystallised  picric  acid  is  then  added.  The  liquid  being 
cautiously  heated,  enough  benzol  is  added  to  dissolve  the  whole.  On 
cooling,  the  liquid  is  converted  into  a  magma  of  red  crystals,  owing 
to  the  union  of  equal  molecules  of  indol  and  picric  acid.  This 
compound,  which  presents  the  appearance  of  long,  red,  shining  crystals 
is  soluble  with  difficulty  in  cold  benzol  or  petroleum  ether,  but  it 
can  be  easily  recrystallised  from  its  solution  in  the  former.  In  order 
to  separate  indol  from  its  picric  acid  compound,  the  latter  is  decom- 
posed with  ammonia,  and  the  solution  is  shaken  with  petroleum 
ether,  which  readilv  dissolves  the  liberated  indol.  On  evaporating 
the  solution,  indol  m  the  form  of  fine  crystals  is  left  behind\ 

Fate   and  A  part,  probably  the  chief  part,  of  the  indol  formed 

tramforma-  in  the  intestines  is  excreted  in  the  faeces  A  part  is, 
to*°th*  ^'^^^  however,  especially  if  constipation  or  obstruction  of  the 
j^gfig^^         "     bowels  exist,  absorbed,  oxidised,  and  excreted  in  the 

urine  as  the  potassium  salt  of  indoxyl-sulphuric  acid  or 
indican  (see  p.  169).  From  the  amount  of  the  latter  substance,  we 
can  form  a  judgment  as  to  the  extent  of  the  putrefactive  decompo- 
sition  of  proteids  in  the  alimentary  caiiaL  The  matter  wiU  bo  again 
considered  in  discussing  the  constituents  of  the  urine. 

yQ ,  CHs/S  =  CH 
2.     Skatol^,  CgHjN  or  CeH,<^  ^ 

NH 

Skatol  or  )9-methyl-indol,  was  separated,  in  Nencki's  laboratory  by 
Brieger',  from  the  fseces;  Nencki^  afterwards  obtained  it  from  the 
products  of  pancreatic  putrefaction. 

Mathodfl  of         Nencki  allowed  2330  grms.  of  fresh  pancreas  and 

prtparatton.  ^qq  ^rms.  of  meat,  free  from  fat  and  well  minced, 
mixed  with  eight  litres  of  water,  to  decompose  during  5  months,  the 
temperature  varying  during  this  period  between  3*5*'  C.  and  27*5**  C. 
At  this  temperature,  he  found  only  skatol,  and  no  indol  amongst  the 
products. 

In  order  to  separate  the  skatol,  he  added  an  excess  of  acetic  add 
and  distilled.  The  distillate  was  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid 
and  treated  with  picric  acid,  which  precipitates  skatol,  in  the  form  of 

gekommenenNitropnuBidsalzreaotionen/Erakenberg's  Untentteh.B.eti  2,  pp.  117—186, 
see  p.  134,  Jena,  1888. 

^  Hoppe-Seyler,  Handbuch  d.  phys,  u.  path,  Chem,  AmU.  6te  Aafl.  Berlin,  1893, 
p.  163. 

*  From  ffxQp,  gen.  <ricar6f,  dung. 

'  L.  Brieger,  *Ueber  die  flUcptigen  Bestandtheile  der  mensohliohen  Excremente' 
(ana  d.  Lab.  von  Prof.  Nencki  in  Bern),  Ber.  d.  deuUeh,  chem,  OeseUscK  YoL  z.  (1877), 
pp.  1027—1032. 

^  M.  Nenoki,  *  Vortheilhafte  Darstellung  dee  Skatols,*  CentraUflatt  f.  d.  med, 
WineiMchqfU  No.  47. 
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a  picric  acid  compound  which  crystallises  in  the  form  of  beautiful  red 
needles.  This  compound  was  then  treated  with  ammonia  and  distilled 
in  a  current  of  steam,  when  the  skatol  distilled  over. 

BkBtoialwftTs  As  was  previously  stated  (page  422),  Salkowski 
J^J^J*^"*"***       found  that  indol  is  not  destroyed  during  the  course  of 

long-continued  putrefaction,  as  Odermatt,  Nencki  and 
Brieger  had  supposed,  its  non-discovery  in  their  experiments  being 
probably  due  to  its  volatilisation.  According  to  Salkowski,  from 
whatever  source  prepared,  all  indol  contains  skatol  and  the  convei-se 
is  also  true\ 

Bkatoi  and  As  a  result  of  their  inquiries  E.  and  H.  Salkowski 

piaM  SSi**"  *^™®  *^  *^®  conclusion  'thcU  skatol  and  indol  can 
otiMr  In  tiM  replace  ea/ih  other,  seeing  that  in  the  aibuminous  mole" 
PRNiiutsofpiu  cule  skatol  does  not  form  one  definite  Jraction  and  indol 
^n^^s^AoL  another,  but  both  substances  take  their  origin  in  a  common 
mother-substance  which  exists  in  the  proteid;  this  substance,  according 
to  circumsta/nces,  yields  at  one  time  indol  in  preponderating  quantity, 
and  at  another  time  skatol,  so  that  free  skatol  mjay  be  almost  absentV 

When  we  reflect  that  the  relative  quantities  of  indol  and  skatol 
differ  greatly  in  different,  apparently  identical,  experiments  we  are 
almost  forced  to  the  explanation  advanced  by  Salkowski,  viz.  that 
the  difference  in  the  product  must,  cceteris  paribus,  depend  upon  the 
difference  in  the  agents  which  bring  about  the  decomposition,  to  wit, 
the  bacteria.  To  support  his  contention  Salkowski'  calls  to  our 
remembrance  the  experiments  of  Fitz^  on  two  organisms,  of  which  the 
first,  when  acting  on  glycerin,  nearly  always  produces  ethyl-alcohol, 
and  the  second  butyl-alcohol.  Similarly  we  may  assume  the  existence 
of  an  indol-producing  and  of  a  skatol-producing  micro-organism, 
though  no  one  has  as  yet  succeeded  in  cultivating  them  separately 
and  identifying  them. 

FhysUsai  and  Skatol,  like  indol,  crystallises  in  the  form  of  platelets, 
diflmieai  mo-  which  have  a  melting  point  of  95°  C.  and  a  boilinc; 
pertlM  of  unr    point  of  265°— 266''  C.     It  possesses  a  loathsome,  fsecai, 

odour.  It  is  more  sparingly  soluble  in  water  than 
indol,  but,  in  the  presence  of  steam,  distils  more  readily  than  indol. 
It  is  readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  chloroform,  and  benzoL 

It  forms  a  compound  with  hydrochloric  acid  which  has  the 
composition  (C9H^),HC1;  this  compound  is  readily  soluble  in  alcohol, 
but  insoluble  in  water  or  ether.  With  picric  acid,  as  already  stated, 
skatol  forms  a  crystalline  compound,  analogous,  and  very  similar,  to 
the  indol  compound.  It  is,  however,  distinguished  from  the  latter  in 
that,  when  treated  with  caustic  soda  and  distilled,  skatol  passes 

1  *  In  keinem  onserer  Versnohe  wnrde  Indol  yennisst,*  Salkowski,  op,  cit,  p.  448. 
'  Salkowski,  op.  eit.  p.  444. 
s  Ibid.  p.  442. 

*  Alb.Fitz,  *  Ueber  Spaltgahrnneen/  Ber,  d.  deuttch.  chem.  OeselUch,  Vol.  xu.  (1879), 
p.  648. 
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unchanged  into  the  diBtillate,  whereas  the  picric  acid  compound  of 
indoi  when  similarly  treated  does  not  furnish  indol,  in  consequence 
of  the  latter  being  decomposed. 

^SJ^w^fitwfi^ttc        Skatol  is  recognised  by  its  crystalline  form,  its 
'•■^*^*"'*"  fsecal  odour,  and  its  melting  point,  and  by  the  following^ 

reactions : 

1.  It  does  not  like  indol,  which  it  closely  resembles,  give  a 
red  colouration,  or  precipitate,  with  nitric  acid,  containing  nitrous  acid, 
but  ouly  a  milky-white  turbidity,  which  is  perceptible  in  a  solution 
containing  1  part  of  skatol  in  10,000  of  water  (Salkowski). 

2.  It  dissolves  in  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  the  solution 
possessing  a  violet  colour. 

3.  When  a  solution  of  skatol  is  treated  with  a  solution  of  sodium 
nitro-prusside  and  then  solution  of  caustic  soda  is  added,  an  intense 
yellow  colour  appears.  On  now  adding  one-fourth  of  its  volume  of 
glacial  acetic  acid  and  boiling  for  some  minutes  the  solution  gradually 
becomes  violet.  The  intensity  of  the  colouration,  which  is  not  great, 
increases  with  time.  When  shaken  with  acetic  ether,  the  colouring 
matter  is  taken  up  by  it  (Salkowski^). 

4.  When  skatol  is  dissolved  in  benzol  and  the  solution  is  treated 
with  a  solution  of  picric  acid  in  benzol,  the  red  picric  acid  compound 
separates.  When  distilled  with  caustic  soda,  this  yields  skatol 
unchanged  {vids  supra). 

Fate  and  Skatol  is  in  great  part  excreted  in  the  faeces ;  some 

tnnifdxma-  is^  however,  absorbed,  oxidised,  and  excreted  in  the 

^mu  oi  flkatoi  uj-jije  g^g  Q^Q  of  the  so-called  ethereal  sulphates — ska- 

eeeonomy.  ^Qj-yl-sulphuric  acid  (compare  p.  169). 

C.CH,  =  C.COOH 
3.     a-Skatolcarbonic  acid,  CioH^NOj  =  C«H4 

H 

In  addition  to  indol  and  skatol,  E.  and  H.  Salkowski  discovered, 
amongst  the  constant  products  of  the  putrefaction  of  proteids,  a  body 
which  is  closely  related  to  the  two  former,  and  to  which  they  gave 
the  name  of  skatolcarbonic  acid*,  a  name  justified  by  the  fact  that  it 
may  be  artificially  produced  by  heatiug  methyl-indol*  and  metallio 
sodium  in  a  current  of  CO,. 

Mode  of  80-  The  method  of  preparation  of  skatol-carbonic  acid 

paration.  which,  unlike  indol  and  skatol,  is  non-volatile,  is  so 

1  Salkowski,  op.  eit,  ZdUeh.  f.  phys.  Chemie,  Vol.  vin.  (18S3— S4),  p.  448. 

*  E.  Salkowaki,  *Zar  EenntniBB  der  EiweisafiialniBS,  II. :  Die  SkatoloarboxiBanre, 
nach  gemeinsohaftlich  mit  H.  Salkowski  in  Miinster  i.  W.  angestellten  Veraoeheo,' 
ZeiUchr.  /.  phys.  Chemie,  Vol.  ix.  (1885),  pp.  8 — 83. 

'  Ciamician  and  Magnanini,  *Ueber  die  Garbonsfturen  der  Methylindole,'  £er.  d. 
deutsch,  chem,  Getell.  Vol.  zzi.  (1888),  p.  1925. 
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complicated  that  the  reader  is  referred,for  the  description,  to  Salkowski's 
original  paper.  The  body  possesses,  however,  chemical  characters 
which  permit  of  its  ready  identification,  and  the  following  method 
suffices  to  yield  a  product  which  enables  its  reactions  to  be  tried. 

Thirty  or  fifty  cc.  of  the  decomposing  liquid  are  concentrated,  on 
the  water  bath,  to  about  one-fifth  their  volume,  by  which  means  indol 
and  skatol  are  driven  off.  The  liquid  is  then  acidified  with  glacial 
acetic  acid  and  shaken  with  ether.  The  ether  is  separated  and 
shaken  with  a  very  weak  solution  of  sodium  carbonate,  which  takes 
up  the  acid  from  the  ethereal  solution.  The  sodium  skatol-carbonate 
solution  can  then  be  employed  for  trying  the  reactions. 

PropeitlM  of         Skatol-carbonic  acid  occurs  in  the  form  of  colourless 
tOaM-mtboiDic  leaflets  which  are  readily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether, 

and  sparingly  soluble  in  water.  They  melt  at  a  tem- 
perature of  164°  C.  When  still  further  heated,  the  body  splits  up 
into  skatol  and  carbon  dioxide. 

BciioiitoBn  ^'    (^'^^^  ^*^  ^^^  potamvm  nitrite^,)   When  a 

solution  of  the  acid  (which  may  only  contain  1  part  in 
1000  of  water)  is  treated  with  some  drops  of  pure  nitric  acid  (of 
sp.  gr.  1*2)  and  then  with  a  few  drops  of  potassium  nitrite  solution 
(2  7o)>  ^^  solution  assumes  pretty  generally  a  cherry-red  colour ;  it 
then  becomes  turbid  and  deposits  a  red  colouring  matter,  which  is 
dissolved  by  acetic  ether,  when  this  liquid  is  shaken  up  with  it.  The 
solution  in  acetic  ether  exhibits,  if  sufficiently  diluted,  an  absorption 
band  in  the  green.  When  the  solution  in  acetic  ether  is  shaken  up 
with  solution  of  caustic  soda,  the  former  is  decolourised,  whilst  the 
former  acquires  an  intense  yellow  colour.  If  now  an  excess  of 
hydrochloric  acid  be  added  the  red  colour  is  restored,  and  again  is 
dissolved  by  acetic  ether.  Instead  of  acetic  ether,  amyl-alcohol  may 
be  employed,  in  which  the  red  colouring  matter  is  even  more  soluble. 
It  is  insoluble  in  ether,  benzol,  and  chloroform.  The  reaction  w^ith 
nitric  and  nitrous  acids,  thouc^h  reminding  one  of  the  indol  reaction 
can  be  shewn  not  to  depend  on  the  formation  of  nitrate  of  nitroso- 
indol  (Salkowski). 

2.  (Hydrochloric  acid  and  bleaching  powder'.) 

The  aqueous  solution  is  treated  with  an  equal  volume  of  HCl 
(of  1*2  sp.  gr.)  and,  afterwards,  with  some  drops  of  a  weak  (1 — 2  7©) 
solution  of  bleaching  powder.  The  mixture  gradually  acquires  a 
purple-red  colour  and,  after  long  standing,  deposits  a  purple-red 
precipitate  which  is  easily  soluble  in  alcohol. 

3.  (Hydrochloric  acid  and  ferric  chloride'.) 

This  reaction  is  much  more  delicate  than  the  two  first  If,  to  a 
solution  containing  1  part  of  the  acid  in  10,000  of  water,  a  few  drops 

1  Salkowski, '  Ueber  das  Verhalten  der  Skatoloarbonsaare  im  GrganismiiB,'  ZeiUeh. 
f.phys.  Chem,  Vol.  iz.  (1885),  p.  28. 

*  Salkowski,  op,  cit,  ZeiUch,  /.  pkya,  Chem,  Vol.  iz.  p.  35. 
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of  hydrochloric  acid  be  added,  and  then  two  or  three  drops  of  a  very 
dilute  solution  of  ferric  chloride  and  the  mixture  be  then  heated,  it 
becomes,  even  before  the  boiling-point  is  reached,  of  an  intense  violet 
colour.  If  the  solution  be  more  dilute  (1 :  100,000)  the  reaction  is 
still  very  distinct ;  if  more  concentrated,  a  larger  quantity  of  acid  and 
iron  solution  must  be  added,  and  the  colour  is,  in  that  case,  an 
intense  cherry-red, 

Oocnrrenoe  Salkowski  has  found  that  when  skatol-carbonic  acid 

^nf^Irtd^  is  introduced  into  the  body,  it  is  excreted  unchanged  in 
thanriiM.  *^^  urine,   where  it   may  readily  be   detected.    He 

believes  that  he  detected  the  presence  of  this  body  in 
normal  human  urine^  Baumann  does  not  however  hold  the  evidence 
on  this  point  to  be  decisive  I 

Derivatives  of  Tyrosine   found  in  the  Products  of  the 

Bacterial  Decomposition  of  Proteids. 

Besides  indol,  skatol,  and  skatol-carbonic  acid,  certain  aromatic 
bodies  which  have  been  shewn  to  be  derived  from  tyrosine  are 
found  amongst  the  products  of  the  bacterial  decomposition  of  the 
albuminous  and  albuminoidal  bodies,  and  therefore  in  pancreatic 
digestions  complicated  with  putrefactiou.  Our  knowledge  of  these 
aromatic  products  of  putrefaction  of  tyrosine  is  based  on  the  researches 
of  Baumann,  Brieger,  E.  and  H.  Salkowski,  Th.  Weyl  and  others.  It 
is  to  Baumann  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  conception  of  the  way 
in  which  the  principal  products  of  the  decomposition  of  proteids  are, 
probably,  related  to  one  another  (refer  to  pa^e  248). 

1.  According  to  Baumann,  tyrosine,  when  subjected  to  putre- 
faction, yields  by  a  process  of  reduction,  as  the  first  product,  hydro- 
paracumaric  acid,  thus : — 

.        jOHp 

^•^  \  CH, .  CH(NH,).  COOH.  ^  ^ 

Parozyphenyl-a-amidopropionio  aoid  (Tyrosine) 

^^  +  NH 

CH,.CH,.COOH."^'^^' 

Para-ozyphenyl-propionio  or  hydroparacumario  acid. 

2.  By  a  process  of  decomposition  and  subsequent  oxidation 
(compare  equations  2  and  3,  p.  248)  hydroparacumario  acid  yields 
paroxyphenylacetic  acid  (E.  and  EL  Salkowski). 

^*^*tCH,.COOH 

Para-ozyphenyl-aoetio  acid. 

1  £.   Salkowski,  <Ueber  das  Verhalten  der  Skatolcarbonsaare  im  Organiamos,' 
ZeiUeh.  f,  phyi.  Chem.  Vol.  iz.  (18S5),  p.  32. 

'  Baumann,  Ber,  d.  deuUch,  chem,  Oe$eUich,  Vol.  zni.  p.  2S4. 
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3.  By  a  process  of  decomposition,  parozyphenylacetic  acid  splits 
up  into  carbon  dioxide  and  parakresol,  thus  ( Weyl) : 

Para-ozypbeiiyl-aoetio  aoicL  Para-kreaol. 

4.  By  a  process  of  oxidation  and  subsequent  decomposition  (refer 
to  equations  5  and  6,  p.  248),  parakresol  yields  as  products  H,0,  CO, 
and  CeHs .  OH  or  phenol. 

In  addition  to  the  above  products,  E.  and  H.  Salkowski  have 
also  found  phenyl-propionic  and  phenyl-acetic  acid  amongst  the 
products  of  decomposition  of  certain  albuminoid  bodies. 


Hydropcmicumaric  acid,  C^ioO,  (HO .  CeH^ .  CH, .  OH, .  CO .  OH). 

(P&ra-ozjphenyl-propionio  aeid). 

This  acid,  besides  being  found  amongst  the  products  of  the 
decomposition  of  proteids,  is  also  found  in  urine. 

When  obtained  by  evaporation,  the  acid  first  of  all 
presents  the  appearance  of  an  oil,  which  subsequently 
crystallises.  When  reciystallised  from  water,  it  forms  small,  colourless, 
anhydrous,  monoclinic  crystals,  which  are  readily  soluble  in  water 
(especially  hot),  alcohol  and  ether.  The  solubihty  of  this  acid  in 
water  is  greater  than  that  of  paroxyphenylacetic  acid.  Hydropara- 
cumaric  acid  is  sparingly  soluble  in  benzol,  but  more  soluble  than 
paroxyphenylacetic  acid.  The  melting-point  of  the  acid  is  125^ — 
128°  C.  The  zinc  salt  has  the  composition  (C»H,0,),Zn  +  2H,0  and 
crystallizes  in  pearly  tables  and  leaflets,  which  are  soluble  in  130  parts 
of  water  at  ordinary  temperatures. 

With  solutions  of  ferric  chloride  it  gives  a  fleeting, 
but  distinct,  blue  colouration.  When  boiled  with  Millon's 
reagent,  the  solution  assumes  a  red  colour  and  a  red  precipitate  forms^ 
It  does  not  reduce  Fehling's  solution. 

BtfiaTionrin  When  introduced  into  the  organism  hydropara- 
tbe  orgaiiiiiii.  cumaric  acid  is  excreted  in  the  urine  in  part  as  such, 
and  in  part  as  phenol. 

^  FliSgge  shewed  that  phenol  exhibits  Ifillon's  reaction  (P.  G.  Fliigge,  'Neae 
Beaotion  aaf  Garbolsanre,'  ZeiUeh,  /.  anal.  Chemie,  Vol.  xi.  (1872),  p.  173.  0.  Nasee 
('  Ueber  die  aromatiBohe  Qrappe  im  EiweiBsmoleeiil/  folly  abstracted  in  Maly's  Jahrea- 
beriehtj  Vol.  n.  (1880),  pp.  2 — i,  shewed  that  Millon's  reaction  is  not  confined  to 
proteids  and  to  tyrosin,  but  is  a  general  reaction  of  aU  aromatic  bodies  in  which  a 
hydrozyl  groap  is  connected  with  &e  benzol  ring. 
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Para-oasyphenyUcuietio  acid,  CsHbO,  (H0.C6H4.CB[,.C0.0H). 

This  acid  was  obtained  by  E.  and  H.  Salkowski^  as  a  product  of 
the  putrefaction  of  wool  and  of  albuminous  bodies,  and  by  Baumann 
from  tyrosin  by  a  process  of  putrefaction  initiated  by  decomposing 
pancreas^  besides  being  found  by  him  in  the  urine,  after  injection  of 
tyrosin,  in  phosphorus  poisoning,  &c. 

Fbyiloai  and         Para-oxyphenyl-acetic  acid  crystallises  from  water  in 
^^*^*^  J"^-    the  form  of  prismatic  transparent  prisms  which  are 
^'  readily  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  but  soluble 

with  difficulty  in  benzol.  It  melts  at  IIS'^  C.  and  when  more  strongly 
heated  is  partly  decomposed  and  partly  volatilises  unchanged.  The 
sulphates  of  copper,  zinc  and  cadmium  precipitate  aqueous  solutions 
of  its  ammoniacal  salt. 

Acetate  of  lead  does  not  precipitate  dilute  solutions  of  the  acid 
but  when  added  to  concentrated  solutions  occasions  a  crystalline 
precipitate,  soluble  in  excess  of  the  precipitant  but  which  sub- 
sequently slowly  separates  out  a^ia  Under  the  influence  of  putre- 
faction, this  acid  decomposes,  yielding,  as  products,  parakresol  and 
carbon  dioxide. 

Ufthmtmm  With  solution  of  iron  chloride  it  gives  a  pale  grey- 

violet,  which  soon  changes  to  a  dirty  grey-green  c<Hour- 
ation. 

It  exhibits  the  red  reaction  when  boiled  with  Millon's  reagent. 

B^baTioiir  in  This  acid,  which,  as  has  been  said,  is  found  in  the 
the  organism,  uri^e  after  tyrosin  has  been  given  with  the  food,  is 
excreted  partly  in  the  pure  condition  and  partly  in  combination  with 
sulphuric  acid'. 


Phenyl-acetic  acid,  i         Phenyl-propionic  acid, 

CA .  CH, .  COOH         ^"^       C.H, .  CH, .  CH, .  COOH. 

These  two  acids  were  discovered  in  the  products  of  the  putre- 
factive decomposition  of  albuminous  substances  by  the  brothenB 
Salkowski^ 

1  E.  and  H.  Salkowski,  Ber,  d.  detUsch.  chem.  Get.  Vol.  xn.  p.  650. 

3  Banmann,  ZeiUeh.  f,  pkys.  Chem,  Vol.  iv.  (ISSO),  p.  805. 

*  E.  Salkowski,  *  Zur  Kenntniss  der  PancreasverdauiiDg  (vorl&ufige  Mitiheiliuig),' 
ZeiUch,  /.  phyHol.  Chemie,  Vol.  ii.  (1878—79),  pp.  420—424.  In  the  *  Nachaohrift '  to 
this  paper  the  Author  announces  that  his  brother  had  identified  the  aoid  of  which  it 
it  treated  as  phenjl-acetio  acid ;  see  also  £.  and  H.  Salkowski,  Ber,  d,  d,  chem.  GeselL 
Vol  zii.  (1879)  pp.  107  and  653. 

E.  Salkowski,  *Zur  Kenntniss  der  Eiweissfaulniss  II.  Die  Skatolcarbonsaore,^ 
Zeitseh.  f.  phys,  Chemiey  Vol  iz.  (1885),  pp.  8 — 22.  The  volatile  aromatic  acids  are 
referred  to  and  the  scheme  for  their  separation  indicated  (pp.  10 — 17), 

E.  Salkowski,  *  Zur  Kenntniss  der  Eiweissfaulniss  IIL  Ueber  die  Bildung  der  nicht 
hydroxylirten  aromatischen  Sauren,'  Zeitsch.  /.  phys.  Chemie,  Vol.  n.  (1885),  pp.  491 
—510. 
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The  relative  proportion  of  the  acids  preeeut  depends  on  the 
length  of  time  during  which  the  process  of  decomposition  has  been 
going  on,  phenyl-propionic  acid  being  first  formed.  In  the  early 
stages,  phenyl-acetic  acid  may  be  absent. 

Besides  being  found  amongst  the  products  of  the  decomposition  of 
albumin  and  gelatin  by  anaerobic  bacteria  (Nencki^),  tnese  acids 
have  been  detected  in  the  contents  of  the  rvmen  of  the  ox  (Tappeiner*). 

Mrtiiod  of  The  liquid  products  of  putrefjEU^ion  are  distilled  to 

wpaxatioBS.       one-sixth  of  their  original  volume  and  the  residue  is 
still  further  concentrated,  then  treated  with  alcohol  and  the  alcoholic 
extract  is  filtere4  from  insoluble  matters.    The  alcoholic  filtrate  is 
evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residue  having  been  treated  with 
water  and  rendered  strongly  acid,  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid,  is 
shaken  up  with  ether.    The  ethereal  solution  is  allowed  to  evaporate, 
and  the  residue  is  treated  with  solution  of  caustic  soda  until  the 
reaction  is  alkaline.    The  liquid  is  heated,  so  as  to  dissolve   the 
sodium  soaps  of  the  higher  fatty  acids  and  the  hot,  turbid,  solution  is 
precipitated  by  means  of  barium  chloride.     The  mixture  is  filtered 
and  the  clear  filtrate  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  acidulated  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  extracted  with  ether.    The  ethereal  solution  is  now 
evaporated  to  dryness,  when  an  oily  residue  is  left,  consisting  of 
volatile  acids,  oxy-acids,  skatol-carbonic  acid,  succinic  acid,  &c.    This 
residue  is  distilled  in  a  current  of  steam,  the  distillate  being  collected 
in  a  solution  of  sodium  hydrate.    This  alkaline  solution  is  now  con- 
centrated, acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  shaken  up  with 
ether.    The  residue  left  on  evaporating  the  ether  is  distilled,  and  the 
fractions  which  distil  at  a  temperature  above  260°  are  collected 
apart;   these   fractions   contain    phenylpropionic  and  phenylacetic 
acids.    In  order  to  separate  the  two  acids,  the  oily  liquid  is  rubbed  up 
with  zinc  oxide  and  water,  and  the  magma  is  boiled,  with  considerable 
quantities  of  water,  and  filtered  whilst  yet  hot.    The  insoluble  matter 
contains  the  phenylpropionate  of  zinc,  whilst  the  filtrate  contains 
zinc  phenylacetate,  which  separates  out  on  cooling.     By  decomposing 
the  respective  zinc  salts  the  pure  acids  are  obtained. 

Ghemieai  Phenylpropionic  acid    crystallises    in  long  slender 

<**'~»*«"-  needles.  Its  melting-point  is  47''— 48°  C.  and  it  boils 
at  about  280°  C.  Phenylacetic  acid  crystallises  in  broad  leaflets. 
Its  melting-point  is  76*5°  C.  and  it  boiUi  at  62°  C.  In  accordance 
with  their  constitution,  neither  acid  gives  a  red  colouration  or  pre- 
cipitate when  heated  with  Millon's  reagent. 

^  Nencki,  '  Untersuchangen  tlber  die  Zersetzung  des  EiweissoB  duroh  anaerobe 
SpaltpUze,'  MonaUhefUf.  Chem,  Yol.  x.  (1S89),  pp.  306  and  908. 

3  Tappeiner,  ZeiUcharift  f,  Biol  Vol.  zzn.  p.  236. 

'  Although  the  Author  haa  oarelnlly  studied  all  the  original  papers  bearing  on  this 
subject,  in  lus  description  of  the  methods  of  separation  of  these  bodies,  he  has  availed 
hims^f  of  the  suoctnct  account  given  in  Hoppe-Seyler's  HandXmehj  dte,  6te  Auf.  Berlin, 
1893,  p.  180. 
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B«iiaTiotiriii  a.  Phenylrpropionic  acid.  Phenyl-propionic  acid 
the  orgaiiiiiii.  appears  in  the  first  instance  to  be  oxidised  in  the 
animal  economy,  and  the  benzoic  acid,  which  is  the  result  of  this 
process,  conjugating  itself  with  glycerin,  hippuric  acid  results,  which 
IS  excreted  in  the  urine.  K  and  H.  Salkowski  believe  that  the 
oxidation  of  the  phenyl-propionic  acid  which  is  formed  in  the 
alimentary  canal  of  camivora  as  a  product  of  the  putrefactive  de- 
composition of  the  proteids,  is  the  source  of  the  hippuric  add  which 
they  excrete  in  the  urine^ 

6.  Phenyl'Ocetic  acicL  When  phenyl-acetic  acid  is  introduced 
into  the  alimentary  canal  of  dogs,  it  is  absorbed  and  combines  in 
the  economy  with  glycodne,  giving  rise  to  a  conjugate  acid  to  which 
E.  and  H.  Salkowski  have  assigned  the  name  of  phenaceturic  acid. 

Phenaceturic  acid  CioHuNO,  (CeH, .  CH, .  CO  -  NH .  CH^ .  C!OOH). 

This  add,  besides  being  produced  when  phenylaoetic  acid  is  artificially 
introduced  into  the  organism  of  dogs,  is  a  normal  constituent  of  the  urine 
of  the  horse  and  perhaps  of  that  of  man. 

"  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  though  more  soluble  than  hippuric 
add ;  it  is  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  acetic  ether,  but  is  sparingly  soluble 
in  eUier. 

"  Its  melting-point  is  143**  C.  When  boiled  with  hydrochloric  add,  it  u 
resolved  into  glycodne  and  phenyl-acetic  add'." 


Phenols  besultino  fbom  the  PuTREFAcnvE  Decompositiok 

OF  Tyrosine. 

Pa/rakreaoL  Phenol. 

p  „  ^OH  CeH,OH 

CyHsO  C.H^O. 

Repeating  the  processes  employed  by  Nencki  in  the  preparation 
of  indol  from  decomposing  proteids,  Baumann^  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion that  appreciable  quantities  of  a  phenol  are  always  produced 
during  pancreatic  putrefaction. 

Weyl^  at  the  suggestion  and  with  the  aid  of  Baumann,  conducted 
experiments  which  Ted  to  the  same  result,  but  shewed  that  gelatin 

1  E.  and  H.  Salkowski,  '  Ueber  das  Yerhalten  der  aus  dem  Eiweisa  dazch  Fanlnifis 
entBtehenden  aromatisohen  S&nren  im  ThierkOxper,'  ZeiUeh.  f.  phy$.  Chende^  Vol.  wtl 
(1882— SS),  p.  171. 

s  E.  and  H.  Salkowski,  op.  cit.  ZeiUeh.  f.  phys.  Chem.  Vol.  vn.  (1882—88),  p.  182. 

*  Hoppe-Seyler,  Handbuch,  dte.   6fee  Aof.  Berlin,  1893,  p.  182. 

*  Baumann,  'Znr  Eenntniss  der  aromatischen  Sabstansen  des  TbierkStpen,' 
ZeiUeh.  f.phm.  ChemU,  Vol.  i.  (1877—8),  pp.  60—69. 

B  Dr  Th.  W^l,  'Faulniss  von  Fibrin,  Amyloid  and  Leim,'  ZeiUeh.  f,  phy$.  Chan., 
Vol.  I.  (1877—78),  p.  339. 
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which,  as  Nencki  had  shewn,  does  not  yield  indol  as  a  product  of 
bacterial  decomposition,  also  furnishes  no  phenoL  Brieger^  shewed 
that  the  excrements  contain  a  phenol. 

Banmaim's  Mixtures  of  albumin  and  pancreas  are  digested  in 

mumttnc^phe^  the  incubator  at  a  temperature  of  40°  C,  from  3  to 
noiB  from  pro.  ^  ^-C-  ^^  ^  solution  of  ammonium  carbonate  being  added 
auote  of  pntre-  to  each  litre.  After  6  days'  digestion,  the  liquid  product 
tecUon.  is  distilled,  and  the  distillation  continued  so  long  as  the 

distillate  becomes  distinctly  turbid  on  the  addition  of  bromine  water. 
The  strongly  alkaline  distillate  is  shaken  up  with  one-half  to  three- 
fourths  its  volume  of  ether  and  the  ethereal  solution,  having  been 
coUected  apart  by  means  of  a  separating  funnel,  is  distilled.  The 
residue  is  treated  with  caustic  alkali  and  water  and  again  distilled. 
The  distillate  consists  of  water,  ammonia,  indol  and  skatol.  As  soon 
as  no  more  indol  distils  over,  the  residue  in  the  retort  is  neutralised 
as  carefully  as  possible  with  sulphuric  acid  and  again  distilled.  The 
distillate,  which  contains  the  phenols,  is  abundantly  precipitated  on 
the  addition  of  bromine  water,  and  the  precipitate  very  soon  becomes 
crystalline,  the  crystals  presenting  the  appearance  of  fine  needles. 
If,  instead  of  precipitating  with  bromine  water,  the  distillate  is  shaken 
up  with  ether  and  the  ethereal  solution  is  evaporated,  a  residue  is 
obtained  which,  when  the  pancreatic  glands  of  several  oxeu  have 
been  employed,  consists  of  some  drops  of  an  oily  liquid ;  these  possess 
an  obvious  smell  of  phenol  and  exert  a  caustic  action  when  applied 
to  the  skin.  When  dissolved  in  water,  the  solution  gives  with  ferric 
chloride  a  blue-violet  colouration,  and  with  ammonia  and  a  particle 
of  bleaching  powder  a  beautiful  blue  reaction.  Baumann  recognised 
that  the  phenol  thus  obtained  was  not  pure,  and  stated  that,  when 
precipitated  with  bromine,  the  tribromophenol  obtained  contained 
more  than  the  theoretical  quantity  of  bromine. 

Banmaxm  As    it  had  been   shewn  that    the    urine    of   the 

and  Brtegvr's  horse  contained  the  potassium  salt  of  parakresol-sul- 
kreidl  In  tbe  phui^<^  ^^  ^^  ^^U  as  that  of  phenol-sulphuric  acid,  it 
produotsofim-  appeared  likely  that,  in  the  process  of  putrefaction  of 
tr«fkctton.  proteids,  parakresol   might  be  produced.     A  research 

conducted  by  K  Baumann  and  L.  Brieger  proved  the  accuracy  of  the 
surmise*.  Subsequently,  working  under  Baumann's  direction,  Weyl 
succeeded  in  obtaining  both  parakresol  and  phenol  by  the  putre- 
£Ekctive  decomposition  of  tyrosine*. 

1  L.  Brieger,  *  Ueber  die  fltiohtigen  Bestandtheile  der  mensohlichen  Exoremente ' 
(ana  d.  Laborat.  Ton  Prof.  Nencki),  Ber,  d.  d,  ehem.  Oesell,,  Vol.  z.  (1877),  p. 
1027  et  8eq. 

^  E.  Baumann  nnd  L.  Brieger,  *  Ueber  die  Entsiehung  von  Eresolen  bei  der  Faalmas,' 
ZeiUeh./,  phys.  Chem.,  Vol.  m.  (1879),  p.  149. 

*  Hi.  Weyl,  *  Spaltong  yon  Tyroain  dorch  FanlnisB,'  Zeitsch,  f,  phys,  Chem,,  Vol.  iii. 
(1879),  p.  312. 
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Vbj^M.  Phenol,  when  pure,  crystallises  in  the  form  of  rhombic 

T*  ^^^aSa^     needles ;  it  melts  at  40'— 42°  C,  and  boils  at  180°— 
^JJf^      180-5°.  It  is  soluble  in  15  parts  of  water  at  15°— 17°  C. 
boilo    add),       It  is  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  glycerin. 
OfHg.OH.  Ij3^  aqueous  solution,  and  in  the  absence  of  alcohol, 

phenol  exhibits  a  violet  reaction  when  treated  with  ferric  chloride. 
It  also  exhibits  Millon's  reaction.  With  bromine  water  it  yields  a 
milky  turbidity  or  a  crystalline  precipitate  having  the  oomposition 
CeHsBraOBr.  This  bod^  is  soluble  in  solution  of  sodium  hydrate,  and 
the  solution  is  precipitated  on  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
which  throws  down  tribromophenol,  CsHsBrsOH.  This  compound 
has  a  melting-point  of  95°  C.  It '  contains  72*5  per  cent  of  Br. 
When  boiled  with  Millon's  reagent,  an  intense  red  colouration  or  a 
red  precipitate  is  observed. 

Piiyiioai  Parakresol  is  much  less  soluble  in  water  than  phenoL 

and  Chemical      It  melts  at  36°  C.  and  boils  at  198°  C. 
tihMxaattin  of  Aqueous  solutions  of  parakresol  are  coloured  blue 

OTLT'aH^OH.  ^y  ferric  chloride.  With  bromine  it  yields  a  crystalline 
*"*«•  8"4'  precipitate  which  presents  the  form  of  small  scales  and 
not  of  needles  \  When  this  precipitate  is  dissolved  in  alkalies  and 
precipitated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  the  body  is  found  to  be  tribromo- 
phenol. It  would  appear,  according  to  Baumann  and  Brieger,  that 
under  the  influence  of  bromine,  parakresol,  like  phenol,  yields 
tribromo-phenol,  CO,  being  evolved,  as  shewn  in  the  following 
equation : 

^•^XCH  +12Br  +  2H,0 

Panioneflol. 

=  CeH,Br,OH  +  CO,  +  9HBr '. 

^- r — ^ 

TribromophenoL 

identucatlon         Ib  order  to  separate  and  identify  phenol  and  para- 
of  pbmioi  and    kresol  these  bodies  must  be  converted  into  the  respective 

sulphates 

CH    \ 

by  heating  on  the  warm  bath  for  an  hour  with  an  equal  volume 
of  strong  sulphuric  acid.  The  barium  salts  of  these  acids  can  be 
separated,  the  compound  of  parakresolsulphuric  acid  being  almost 
insoluble,  whilst  that  of  paraphenolsulphuric  acid  is  soluble*. 

1  Bamuaim  and  Brieger,  Ber.  d.  d,  ehem.  Oeiellaeh,  1879,  p.  804:  Weyl,  Zeittehnft 
fUr  phyiiolog.  Chemie,  Vol.  in.  (1879),  p.  819. 

^  £.  Baomann  und  L.  Brieger,  *  Ueber  die  Bntstehong  von  Ereaolen  bei  der  FanlniWi' 
ZeiUch.  f.  phy$,  Chem.,  Vol.  izi.  (1879),  p.  149. 

*  For  further  details  the  reader  is  referred  to  Baomann  and  Brieger's  paper  in  the 
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The  kresols  admit  also  of  being  identified  by  fusion  with  caustic 
potash^;  orthokresol  fumishes  under  these  circumstances  ortho- 
ox^benzoic  (salicylic)  acid,  whilst  pure  kresol  yields  para-oxybenzoic 
acid. 

B^ha'fionr  In  The  phenol  and  parakresol  of  the  alimentary  canal 
the  Monomy.  ^q  converted  in  the  economy  into  ethereal  sulphates, 
viz.  phenol  is  converted  into  phenol-sulphuric  acid,  and  parakresol 
into  kresol-sulphuric  acid,  which  are  excreted  as  potassium  salts  in 
the  urine. 

It  is  probable  that  these  conjugate  acids  take  their  origin  in  the 
liver.  The  amount  in  which  they  are  present  in  the  urine  appears  to 
afford  an  indication  of  the  intensity  of  the  processes  of  decomposition 
due  to  bacterial  action,  which  occur  in  the  alimentary  canal^  \ 


Non-occurrence  of  Ptomaines*  as  Products  of  Normal 

Intestinal  Decomposition. 

We  have  alreadv  alluded  to  the.  fact  that  the  processes  of  the 
small  intestine  which  are  due  to  the  bacterial  decomposition  of 
proteids  differ  materially  from  those  of  ordinarv  putrefaction,  and  no 
more  striking  proof  of  tbis  assertion  can  be  aavanced  than  the  fact 
that  neither  Brieger'  nor  Baumann  and  Udransky'  were,  imder 
normal  circtmistances,  able  to  find  any  of  the  so-called  ptomaines  in 
the  intestinal  contents,  even  when  the  intestines  had  not  been 
opened  for  a  day  after  deatL  That  the  intestinal  contents  contain, 
however,  bacteria  which  are  capable  of  producing  ptomaines  has  been 
proved  conclusively  by  the  production  of  these  bases  in  gelatin 
cultures  of  the  intestinal  bacteria. 

We  must  therefore  conclude  that  the  peculiarity  of  the  environ- 
ment must  be  the  cause  which  leads  to  a  result  so  essential  to  the 

Zeittch,  /.  phy$.  Chemiet  Vol.  ni.  p.  151,  to  a  paper  by  Engelhardt  and  Latsohinoff 
in  Jahre$b.  d.  ge$.  Chem.  1869,  p.  447,  and  to  Hoppe-Seyfer'B  Handbuek,  6th  ed.  (1898), 
p.  158. 

^  Bamnaiin  and  Brieger,  op.  etf .  p.  150. 

>  Befer  to  paepBS  168  and  169. 

*  On  the  rabjeet  of  the  ethereal  aolphates  the  reader  may  refer  to  the  following 
papers :  E.  Baomann,  Pflttger's  ArehiVt  vol.  xni.  (1876),  p.  297;  E.  Baumann,  *Ueber 
die  AetheraohwefelsSnren  der  Phenole,*  ZeiUek.  /.  phy$,  Chem.^  Vol.  2,  (1878 — 9), 
p.  885;  Arthor  Chiistiani  and  E.  Baunann,  <  Ueber  aen  Ort  der  Bildung  der  Phenol- 
8chwefelBi&are  im  Thierkdrper,'  ZeiUeh,  /.  phys,  Chem.,  Vol.  2,  (1878),  p.  850; 
E.  Bamnann,  'Die  aromatiflchen  Yerbindongen  im  Ham  mid  die  DarmfaolnisB,' 
ZeitBcKf,  phys.  Chem.,  Vol.  x.  (1886),  p.  128. 

*  By  the  term  ptomaines  (from  rrw/ui,  a  corpse,  caroase)  are  designated  nitrogenous 
bodies,  for  the  most  part  having  basic  eharaoters  (of  which  many  are  intensely  poison- 
ous), which  aie  prodnoed  as  a  result  of  the  bacterial  decomposition  of  dead  bodies, 
and  otherwise  when  proteids  putrefy.  These  bodies  will  be  treated  of  at  length  in 
another  volume  of  this  work,  and  are  only  incidentally  referred  to  here. 

'  Biieger,  DeuUehe  med,  WoehenseK  1887,  p.  469. 

*  Baumann  und  Udransky,  *  Ueber  das  Vorkommen  yon  Diaminen,  sogenannten 
Ptomalnen  bd  Oystinurie,'  ZeiUch.  /.  phytiol  Chem.,  Vol.  zm.  (1889),  p.  586. 
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health  and  life  of  the  animal  as  must  be  the  non-production  of 
ptomaines.  It  may  be  surmised  that  it  is  in  this  direction  that  the 
antiseptic  influence  of  the  bile  acids  makes  itself  felt,  though  it 
appears  possible  that  the  effect  is  due  to  the  fact  that  ptomaines  are 
essentially  the  products  of  anaerobic  bacterial  processes,  whilst  it  is 
probable  that  (notwithstanding  the  usual  total  absence  of  oxygen  in 
the  intestinal  tube)  a  free  diffusion  of  this  gas  is  constantly  going  on 
between  the  blood  of  the  mucous  membrane  and  the  intestinal 
contents  which  cover  its  surface. 

DiMOTwyof  Under  veir  exceptional  circumstances,  however, 
Oadavarin  and  bases  which  belong  to  the  class  of  diamines  have  been 
Pntresoln     In    found  in  the  intestinal  contents. 

m^ey^luto!  Thus  Baumann   and  Udransky*  have  found   that 

dioiflraanddy-  tetra-methylendiamin  or  putretein,  NH,— (CHJ4— NH,, 
Mntery,  pemlr  and  penta-methylendiamm  or  cadaverin,  NH,  — (CH,)^ 
doni  anmniA.  —  NH,,  regularly  occur  as  products  of  intestinal  de- 
composition in  cases  where  cystin  appears  in  the  urine.  The  same 
diamines  occur,  according  to  Brieger  ,  not  only  in  cholera  stools,  but 
in  cultures  of  the  cholera  spirillum.  The  two  diamines  to  which  we 
have  referred  are  destitute  of  poisonous  properties,  and  their  presence 
merely  indicates  the  occurrence  of  abnormal  processes  of  decomposi- 
tion ;  they  appear  to  be  accompanied,  in  the  case  of  cholera  cultures, 
by  a  very  poisonous  derivative  of  guanidin,  the  so-called  methyl- 
guanidin,  CH4NJ .  CH,,  which  is  also  a  product  of  the  putrefaction  of 
muscle',^  and  by  certain  specific  ptomaines,  which  possess  the  power 
of  lowering  the  animal  temperature. 


Sect.  2.    The  Decomposition  of  the  Carbo-hydrates  in  the 
Small  Intestine  under  the  influence  of  Bacterial  Action. 

Although  we  have,  in  the  last  section,  described  at  length  the 
various  products  which  can  arise  from  the  bacterial  decomposition  of 
the  albuminous  and  albuminoid  bodies,  we  have  stated  that  in  the 
small  intestine  such  processes  play  a  very  insignificant  part.  With 
the  bodies  which  belong  to  the  group  of  the  carbohydrates  the 
matter  is  very  different,  for  the  small  intestine  is,  throughout,  the 
seat  of  processes  of  fermentation  which  decompose  a  part  of  the 
sugars  which  arise  under  the  influence  of  the  digestive  enzymes,  into 
simpler  products.  The  chief  of  these  are  alcohol,  lactic,  acetic,  and 
succinic  acids,  and,  in  certain  cases,  carbon  dioxide  and  hydrogen. 

1  Baumann  nnd  Udransky,  'Ueber  das  Yorkommen  von  Diaminen,  sogenannten 
Ptomainen  bei  Cjstinurie,*  ZeiUcK  /.  phyaioL  Chem^  VoL  zm.  (1889),  p.  562,  and 
Vol.  XV.  1891,  p.  77. 

*  Brieger,  Virohow'a  Archiv,  Vol.  cxv.  p.  486. 

3  Brieger,  '  Ueber  Ptomaine/  Dritter  Theil,  Berlin,  1886,  p.  83. 

*  O.  Bocklish,  *  Ueber  Ptomaine  auB  Beinoultnren  von  Vibrio  protens,  *  Ber.  d.  deuUch, 
chem,  GeaelUch^y  Vol.  xx.  p.  1441. 
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^  Macfadyen,  Nencki  u.  Sieber,  *  Untersucl  BoQ. 
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As  we  shall  have  occasion  to  point  out  in  the  next  chapter,  when 
considering  the  processes  which  have  their  seat  in  the  small  intestine 
as  a  whole,  so  great  is  the  quantity  of  organic  acids  formed  by  the 
organised  ferments  of  the  small  intestine  that  in  spite  of  the  sodium 
carbonate  which  the  mucous  membrane  is,  doubtless,,  perpetually 
secreting  during  digestion,  the  contents  of  the  small  intestine  from 
pylorus  to  caecum  are,  in  opposition  to  the  hackneyed  teaching  of 
the  schools,  always  acid. 

Many  researches  have,  of  recent  years,  been  conducted  on  the 
micro-organisms  of  the  small  intestine  and  on  the  fermentations  to 
which  they  give  rise,  and  of  these  the  most  important  is  that  con- 
ducted by  Nencki,  Macfadyen  and  Sieber,  the  mean  results  of  which 
have  been  summarised  by  the  Author  in  the  accompanying  table,  to 
which  the  reader  is  referred.  It  will  be  seen  that  these  investigators 
were  able  to  identify  seven  individual  micro-organisms  which  give 
rise  to  fermentations  in  the  small  intestines.  Of  these  only  two 
excited  any  action  on  the  albuminous  substances  (Streptococcus 
liqaefaciena  ilei  and  Bcmllus  liquefaciena  ilei).  With  the  exception 
of  the  last-named,  all  the  six  others  exert  a  powerful  action  on 
dextrose.  Five  of  the  seven  decompose  dextrose  with  the  production 
of  alcohol,  often  in  large  quantities;  six  of  the  seven  produce  lactic 
acid.  Amongst  them,  the  most  active  is  the  Streptococcus  liquefaciens 
ilei,  which  when  acting  on  a  solution  of  dextrose,  converts  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  sugar  into  inactive  lactic  acid  (ordinary  lactic  acid  of 
fermentation,  optically  inactive  ethylidene-lactic  acid^). 

The  conversion  of  dextrose  into  lactic  acid  under  the  influence  of 
ferments  is  a  process  of  simple  decomposition  which  is  identical  with 
that  which  occurs  when  it  is  heated  with  caustic  alkalies,  and  it 
may  be  represented  by  the  following  equation: 

C.H„0.  =  2  (CH3  -  CH .  OH  -  COOH). 

The  conversion  of  dextrose  into  alcohol,  if  we  leave  out  of 
consideration  the  very  numerous  by-products  which  are  formed  in 
the  pr6cess  and  confine  our  attention  merely  to  the  two  principal 
products  formed  (alcohol  and  CO,),  may  be  represented  by  the 
following  equation : 

C,H„Oe  =  2  (C,H5 .  OH)  +  2C0,. 

Although  Nencki's  researches  do  not  give  any  facts  bearing  on 
the  question,  it  is  probable  enough  that  the  butyric  acid  fermentation 
occurs  in  the  intestine.  Under  the  influence  of  certain  of  the 
ferments,  particularly  of  the  Bacterium  ilei  (Frey),  the  products 
of  fermentation  separated  were  succinic  acid,  sarcolactic  acid  and 
alcohol,  large  quantities  of  a  mixture  of  CO,  and  H  being  evolved. 

^  See  Vol.  I.  (iBt  edit.),  p.  862. 
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The  formation  of  butyric  acid  from  dextrose  is  represented  by  the 
equation 

C.H„0,  =  CAO,  +  2C0,  +  2H,. 

But  but^c  acid  may  also  be  developed  by  the  action  of  ferments 
on  lactic  acid,  thus : 

2  (C,H,0,)  =  CAOa  +  2C0,  +  2H,. 


Sect.  3.    The  Decomposition  of  the  Fats  in  the  Small  In- 
testine, UNDER  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  BaOTERLAL  AcTION.' 

Whilst  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  under  the  influence  of  putre- 
factive organisms  fats  may  become  rancid,  %,e.  be  decomposed  into 
&tty  acids  and  glycerin,  there  does  not  appear  evidence  to  support 
the  view  that  such  a  process  occurs,  or  at  least  attains  a  perceptible 
figure,  in  the  small  intestine  \  Lecithin  is  said  to  be  decomposed 
into  glycerin-phosphoric  acid  and  choline,  the  latter  substance  being 
further  decomposed  into  carbonic  acid,  marsh  gas  and  ammonia*. 


Sect.  4.    The  Oases  of  the  Small  Intestine. 

The  small  intestines  are  always  more  or  less  distended  with 
gases,  which  are  composed  of  carbon  dioxide,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen, 
marsh  gas  being  absent.  The  following  are  the  results  of  the  gases 
of  the  small  intestine  of  the  dog  made  by  Planer '. 


L 
On  a  meat  diet 

IL 
On  a  bread  diet 

m. 

On  a  iegominooB 
diet 

CO,  in  100  volumes 

H 

0  

N  

40-1 

13-9 

0-6 

46-5 

38-8 
6-3 
0-7 

54-2 

47*3 

48-7 
0 
4-0 

E.  B.  Hofmann  also  analysed  the  gases  of  the  small  intestine  of 
the  dog  and  rabbit,  and  found  them  to  be  composed  of  a  mixture  of 
CO9,  H  and  N,  neither  0  nor  CBi^  being  present^ 

^  Maofadyen,  Nencki  a.  Sieber,  op.  cit.t  p*  847. 
>  Hasebroek,  ZeiUeh,  f.  phyrioU  Chemie,  Vol.  xn.  (1888),  p.  148. 
*  Planer,  StUungMher.  d,  Wien,  Akad.  d.  Wi$8.,  Vol.  XLn.  (quoted  at  second  hand). 
^  K.  B.  Hofmann,  <Ueber  die  Zusammensetzung  der  Darmglase,'  Wiener  med, 
Woehensehriftt  1872,  No.  24 ;  Kal/a  Jahresberieht,  Vol.  u.  (1874),  p.  226. 


CHAPTEE  XL 

A  BRIEF  SURVEY  OF  THE  PROCESSES  OCCURRING  IN 
THE  SMALL  INTESTINE,  IN  RELATION  ONE  TO 
THE  OTHER.  THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  THE  DIGES- 
TIVE  ENZYMES. 

Havinq  considered,  in  detail,  the  action  of  the  various  secretions 
which  are  poured  into  the  alimentary  canal,  on  the  various  consti- 
tuents which  the  ch^me  contains  on  leaving  the  stomach,  we  must 
now  attempt  very  bnefly  to  combine  the  various  facts  and  to  supple- 
ment them  by  reference  to  some,  the  consideration  of  which  it 
appeared  desirable  to  postpone. 


Newly-discovered  facte  tending  to  prove  that  none  of  the  water  ingested 
is  absorbed  by  the  stomach,  but  passes  into  the  intestine. 

Although  the  subject  of  absorption  will  not  be  minutely  discussed 
in  this  place,  it  is  necessary  to  refer  to  researches  published  since  the 
first  chapters  of  the  present  volume  were  printed,  which,  in  opposition 
to  the  statement  made  at  page  154,  prove  that  the  stomach  absorbs 
no  water,  so  that  the  whole  of  the  water  of  the  food  passes  during 
the  digestive  process  into  the  intestine.  The  matter  has  so  important 
a  bearing  on  the  whole  conception  of  intestinal  digestion  as  to  warrant 
the  attention  of  the  reader  being  drawn  to  it  in  the  present  place. 

Tappeintr's  Tappeiner^  as  a  result  of  experiments  on  dogs  and 

'•■*•'*'*•••  cats  in  which  he  had  ligatured  the  pylorus  before  in- 
jecting into  the  stomach  solutions  of  various  alimentary  and  poisonous 
substances,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  stomach  absorbs  only 
very  small  quantities  of  bodies  which  are  introduced  into  it  io  aqueous 
solution,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  it  appears  readily  to  absorb  dilute 
alcohol  and  substances  dissolved  in  alcohol.  Thus  the  quantities  of 
peptone,  glucose  and  sodium  sulphate  absorbed  from  aqueous  solu- 
tions were  so  small  as  to  fall  within  the  limits  of  experimental  error 
When  a  dose  of  an  aqueous  solution  of  alcohol,  sufficient  to  induce 

^  H.  Tappeiner,  'Ueber  Besorption  im  Magen,*  ZeiUclu  /.  Biol,,  Vol.  zvi.  (1881)^ 
pp.  497—607. 
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deep  sleep  in  the  course  of  10  minutes  (when  administered  to  a  dog 
with  unligatured  pylorus),  was  administered  to  one  in  which  it  had 
been  ligatured,  scarcely  any  physiological  action  ensued. 

Again,  when  sulphate  of  strychnia  wsus  injected  into  the  stomach 
of  cats  with  ligatured  pylorus,  death  from  strychnia  poisoning  ensued 
in  a  period  varying  between  one  and  a  half  and  three  hours  after- 
wards, whilst  with  unligatured  pylorus  death  occurred  from  the  same 
dose  in  8  minutes.  If,  however,  strychnine  were  dissolved  in  dilute 
alcohol  (0*04  grm.  of  strychnine  dissolved  in  5  c.c.  of  90  p.c.  alcohol 
and  15  c.c.  of  water)  and  were  injected  into  the  stomach  of  a  cat 
with  ligatured  pylorus,  death  occurred  in  ten  minutes,  i.e,  in  the 
same  time  as  when  the  same  dose  was  administered  to  an  animal  in 
the  normal  condition.  The  conclusion  to  which  Tappeiner  arrived 
was  that  the  absorptive  power  of  the  stomach  is  greatly  inferior  to 
that  of  the  intestine  in  so  far  as  substances  dissolved  in  water  are 
concerned,  but  that  it  possesses  the  power  of  absorbing  dilute  alcohol 
as  well  as  substances  dissolved  in  it. 

The  inv6fti-  Anrep^  in  Ludwig's  laboratory,  repeated  Tappeiner's 

gation  of  experiments  on  dogs  with  gastric  fistulas  but  came  to 

mt^  o^th.      *^®  conclusion  that  both  sugar  and  proteids  are  absorbed 

by  the  stomach  in  considerable  quantities.  Meade 
Smith'  introduced  solutions  of  sugar  as  well  as  of  proteids  into  the 
stomach  of  frogs  in  which  he  had  some  time  before  ligatured  the 
pylorus.  The  quantity  of  sugar  absorbed  varied  with  the  concentra- 
tion of  the  solution.  Meade  Smith,  however,  found  that  the  quantity 
of  liquid  present  in  the  stomach  at  the  conclusion  of  the  experiment 
was  greater  than  that  which  he  had  introduced.  So  far  as  one  can 
draw  conclusions  from  experiments  in  which  the  normal  mechanism 
is  so  materially  disturbed,  the  absorption  of  water  from  the  stomach 
appeared  to  be  very  doubtful*. 

Tlieezp«ri-  The  experiments  which  have  been  passed  under 

jT^^iiwm        review,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  Meade  Smith, 

concerned  directly  only  the  absorption  of  substances 
dissolved  in  water  or  in  alcohol  and  gave  no  direct  answer  to  the 
question  does  the  stomach  absorb  the  water  introduced  into  it,  or 
does  the  latter  entirely  pass  into  the  duodenum  ?  In  the  year  1892 
J.  S.  Edkins  published  the  results  of  a  research  which  led  him  to  the 
conclusion  that,  whether  the  stomach  had  been  digesting  or  not,  "  the 
absorption  (of  water)  was  practically  nothing*." 

1  B.  y.  Anrep,  *Die  Aufsaagnng  im  Magen  des  Hnndes*  (aas  d.  phys.  Anstalt  zn 
Leipzig),  Da  Bois  Beymond's  Archiv^  Phys.  Abth.,  1881,  p.  504  et  uq. 

*  B.  Meade  Smith,  'Die  Besorption'des  Zuckers  nnd  des  Eiweisses  im  Magen '  (aas 
d.  phys.  Anstalt  za  Leipzig),  Du  Bois  Beymond's  Archiv^  Phys,  Abth,,  1884,  ppi 
481—496. 

>  See  also  M.  Segall,  *Versache  iiber  die  Besorption  des  Zaekers  im  Magen,'  Inaug, 
Diss,  Miinchen,  1888.  Abstraoted  in  CtrUralhl,  f,  d,  med,  Wissen$ch,^  1889,  p.  610, 
and  Mal/s  Jahresbericht,  1889,  p.  281. 

*  J.  T.  Edkins,  M.A.,  M.B.,  *The  Absorption  of  Water  in  the  Alimentary  Canal* 
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Although,  as  we  shall  shew  in  the  sequel,  the  conclusion  to 
which  Edkins  arrived  was  correct,  the  method  of  experiment 
adopted  was  of  such  a  nature  as  to  inspire  ^eat  and  reasonable 
doubts  as  to  whether  it  was  applicable  to  animals  in  the  physio- 
logical condition.  Having  injected  into  a  cat  25  minims  of  a  solution 
of  morphia  and  atropine  containing  half  a  grain  (0*032  grms.)  of 
hydrochlorate  of  morphia  and  one-thirteenth  of  a  grain  of  sulphate 
of  atropia  (0'0084  grm.),  and  having  placed  the  animal  under  chloro- 
form, Edkins  ligatured  tightly  the  cardiac  end  of  the  stomach  and 
then  tied  a  cannula,  communicating  with  a  reservoir,  into  the  pylorus. 
Employing  a  normal  saline  solution,  he  found,  as  stated  above,  that 
the  absorption  of  water  was  virtually  nil.  To  these  experiments, 
quite  apart  from  the  violence  of  the  treatment  which  the  stomach 
necessarily  sufifered,  the  strongest  objection  which  can  be  urged  is 
afforded  by  the  fact  that  they  were  performed  on  animals  to  which, 
in  addition  to  morphia,  a  very  large  dose  of  atropia  had  been  admini- 
stered. The  disturbing  influence  of  this  drug  is  such  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Author,  the  result  obtained  would  in  no  respect  warrant 
our  admitting  the  accuracy  of  Edkins's  conclusion,  were  it  not  for  the 
fact  that  a  beautiful  research  of  v.  Mering's  has  now  established  it 
beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt. 

▼.  KArins'i  In  cases  of  marked  dilatation  of  the  stomach  depend- 

refleazdiMi.  jj^g  np^n  pyloric  stenosis,  the  patient  usually  suffers 
from  thirst,  passes  little  urine,  is  constipated,  and  has  a  dry  skin, 
phenomena  which  have  been  explained  on  the  hypothesis  that  fluid 
is  absorbed  with  difiiculty  by  a  dilated  stomach  and,  besides,  that 
little  can  pass  out  of  the  stomach  into  the  intestine  when  the  pylorus 
is  contracted.  The  stomach  of  such  patients,  unless  the  contents  are 
artificially  evacuated,  usually  contains  large  quantities  of  liquid.  If  in 
such  a  case  the  stomach  be  emptied — for  example  in  the  evening — 
and  food,  consisting,  e,g.  of  a  thick  soup,  be  iutroduced  into  it,  the 
following  morning  the  stomach  is  still  found  to  contain  liquid :  often 
indeed  more,  and  of  a  lower  specific  gravity,  than  that  which  had 
been  introduced  the  previous  evening*. 

Reasoning  on  these  clinical  facts,  v.  Mering,  who  appears  to  have 
been  entirely  ignorant  of  Edkins's  research,  engaged  in  the  experiments 
now  to  be  referred  to.  In  the  first  instance,  in  the  case  of  large  dogs, 
he  cut  across  the  duodenum,  from  five  to  ten  centimetres  below  the 
pylorus,  and  sewing  each  end  into  the  skin  he  obtained  two  fistulous 
apertures,  the  upper  leading  to  the  pylorus  and  the  lower  into  the 
duodenum.    When  the  animal  had  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the 

(from  the  Physiologieal  Laboratoiy  of  the  Owens  College),  Journal  of  PhytioJogyt  Vol. 
xm.  (1892),  pp.  445—459.    See  pp.  454-459. 

1  Professor  Dr  J.  ▼.  Mering  (Halle),  'Ueber  die  Fonction  des  Magens'  (Unter 
Ifitwirkimg  yon  Dr  Aldehaff  nnd  Dr  Happel).  Separatabdrock  ans  din  'Verhand- 
langen  des  zn.  Congress  fiir  innere  Medioin  zn  Wiesbaden  1898,*  Wiesbaden.  Verlag 
von  J.  F.  Bergmann,  1893. 

*  J.  T.  Mering,  op.  cit.  p.  4. 
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narcoaia  and  the  operation,  water  was  given  to  it.  As  it  drank,  water 
flowed  out  of  the  stomach,  but  always  rhythnaically  and  in  distinct 
gushes.  On  introducing  the  finger,  it  was  easy  to  feel  that  the 
pylorus  opened  and  closed  at  short  intervals.  Each  minute,  the 
pylorus  opened  from  two  to  six  times,  and  each  time  expelled  several 
cubic  centimetres  (2 — 15)  of  water.  The  outflow  occurred  under 
considerable  pressure  and  lasted  some  seconds:  then  came  a  long 
pause  which  was  followed  by  another  gush  of  water,  and  so  on.  By 
this  experiment  the  remarkable  fact  was  established  that  (within  a 
few  C.C.,  more  or  less)  the  whole  quantity  of  water  introduced  into 
the  empty  stomach  flowed  out  of  it.  In  accordance  with  the  above 
statement,  it  was  found  that  an  animal  upon  which  such  an  operation 
had  been  performed  could  not  quench  its  thirst  by  drinking;  on  the 
contrary,  the  more  it  drank  the  more  thirsty  it  appeared  to  be.  This 
fact  is  explicable  by  supposing  that,  in  consequence  of  a  small  amount 
of  secretion  occurring,  the  stomach  actually  lost  water. 

By  injectinfi^  300  to  600  c.c.  of  warm  milk  three  times  daily  into 
the  duodenal  fistula,  the  animal  could  be  fed  and,  for  a  few  days, 
appeared  to  enjoy  perfectly  good  health.  After  a  period,  varying 
between  three  and  eight  days,  there  supervened,  however,  a  remark- 
able association  of  symptoms : — twitchings  of  the  extremities  and  of 
the  facial  muscles,  the  limbs  became  rigid,  the  teeth  chattered,  the 
pupils  often  became  dilated,  and  paralytic  or  paretic  symptoms,  with 
constantly  heightened  tendon  reflexes,  made  their  appearance ;  these 
were  soon  followed  by  somnolence,  deep  respirations  and,  ultimately, 
by  death.  This  association  of  symptoms  corresponds,  v.  Mering  re- 
marks, with  those  of  the  condition  which  Kussmaul  described  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago  under  the  name  of  gastric  tetany  ('  Magen- 
tetanie ')  and  which  has  since  been  frequently  observed  and  aescnj)ed 
by  Qerhardt,  F.  MtLller,  and  others. 

As  all  the  animals  which  had  been  subjected  to  the  operative 
procedure  above  referred  to,  died  in  the  way  described,  v.  Mering 
next  established  a  duodenal  fistula,  in  close  proximity  to  the  pylorus. 
Having  made  a  suitable  incision  into  the  abdominal  wall  and  drawn 
out  the  stomach  and  duodenum,  he  fixed  the  duodenum  at  the  spot 
selected  (5 — 8  cm.  below  the  pylorus)  to  the  wound  in  the  abdominal 
wall.  With  this  object,  6 — 8  sutures  were  introduced  which  passed 
through  the  serous  and  muscular  coats  of  the  intestine  on  the  one 
hand,  and  through  the  parietal  layer  of  the  peritoneum  on  the  other. 
After  three  or  four  days,  the  wall  of  the  intestine  enclosed  between 
the  sutures  was  incised  down  to  the  mucous  membrane,  fresh  stitches 
being  introduced  through  the  serous  and  muscular  coats.  One  or 
two  days  afterwards,  the  mucous  membrane  was  incised  and  the 
communication  with  the  interior  of  the  gut  established.  During 
each  experiment,  the  passage  downwards  into  the  small  intestine 
was  closed  by  means  of  a  small  caoutchouc  bag  distended  with  water. 
In  this  second  set  of  researches  the  results  obtained  by  the  first  were 
confirmed  and  extended.     In  one  case,  500  c.c.  of  water  being  ad- 
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miDistered  to  a  large  dog»  490  c.c.  were  expelled  in  the  succeeding 
20  minutes;  in  another,  25  minutes  after  the  administration  of  500  c.c, 
495  C.C.  were  expelled. 

Experiments  further  proved  that  a  state  of  repletion  of  the  email 
intestine  reflexly  slows  the  evacuation  of  the  stomach,  and  that  psychical 
excitement  also  inhibits  its  evacuation. 

By  further  observations,  v.  Mering  shewed  that  when  water 
holding  CO,  in  solution  is  introduced  into  the  stomach  the  gas  is 
abundantly  absorbed  Alcohol  he  found  to  be  abundantly  absorbed. 
Grape-sugar,  milch-sugar,  cane-sugar,  and  maltose,  when  in  solution 
in  water,  are  all  abson>ed  by  the  stomach  in  considerable  quantities, 
and  in  larger  quantities  when  in  alcoholic  solution.  Dextrin  and 
peptone  are  absorbed  by  the  stomach,  but  in  smaller  quantities  than 
the  sugars.  The  quantity  of  the  bodies  absorbed  increctses  with  the 
concentration  of  the  solutions.  Pari  passu  with  the  process  of 
absorption  of  the  bodies  above  named,  there  occurs  an  excretion  of 
water  by  the  stomach  which  is  active  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
substance  absorbed. 


Becapitulation  of  the  Chemical  Processes  occurring  in  the  Small 

Intestine, 

We  have  seen  that,  at  rhythmically  recurrins;  intervals,  during 
the  process  of  rastric  digestion,  the  fluid  part  of  tne  contents  of  the 
stomach  is,  little  by  little,  expelled  into  the  duodenum.  Ultimately 
(see  p.  159)  the  more  or  less  diffluent  'chyme'  containing  both 
soluble  constituents  which  had  escaped  absorption  in  the  stomach 
and  insoluble  constituents  not  yet  acted  upon,  is  forced  through  the 
pylorus.    Coming  into  contact  with  the  bile  and  the  pancreatic  juice, 

¥3ptic  digestion  comes  to  an  end  and  digestion  by  trypsin  commences, 
he  proteids  which  had  escaped  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice  now 
succumb  to  the  action  of  trypsin.  The  digestion  of  the  starches, 
which  had  been  arrested  in  the  stomach,  recommences  under  the 
influence  of  the  diastatic  ferment  of  the  pancreas,  and  the  maltose 
thus  formed  has  to  be  resolved  into  simpler  s€u;charine  molecules  by  a 
ferment-product  of  the  intestinal  wall ;  these  molecules  must  yet,  in 
part,  still  further  be  resolved  under  the  influence  of  lactic  acid  producing 
micro-organisms  which  they  encounter.  The  fats,  under  the  influence 
of  the  bile  aided  by  the  pancreatic  juice,  are  rapidly  emulsified.  As 
these  various  operations  go  on,  the  contents  of  the  mtestine  undergo 
a  great  and  rapid  diminution,  owing  to  the  absorption  of  water,  holding 
the  diflusible  products  of  digestion  in  solution,  and  to  the  passage  of 
the  minutely-subdivided  fats  through  the  intestinal  walls. 

Til*  ddttroe-  As  the  acid  chyme  penetrates  into  the  duodenum 

tion  of  pepflin.  j^.  undergoes  at  once  a  change  of  reaction  due  to  ad- 
mixture with  the  pancreatic  juice,  the  bile  and  the  intestinal  juice. 
Its  reaction  becomes  alkaline  or  at  least  ceases  to  be  distinctly  acid. 
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This  neutralisation  of  free  acids  would  of  itself  bring  peptic  digestion 
to  a  standstill,  even  in  the  absence  of  other  factors. 

We  have  already  pointed  out  (see  page  352)  that  one  principal 
result  of  the  admixture  of  the  acid  chyme  with  the  bile  is  the  pre- 
cipitation of  the  pepsin  of  the  gastric  juice,  the  digestive  activity  of 
which  is  ipso  facto  abolished  (Pappenheim,  Brlicke).  It  appears  that, 
once  rendered  inactive  by  admixture  with  bile,  pepsin  cannot  regain 
its  activity.  The  fact  that  digestion  may  in  the  stomach  go  on  in  the 
presence  of  some  bile  is  in  no  sense  in  contradiction  with  the  state- 
ment as  to  what  must  take  place  in  the  intestine.  In  the  stomach  a 
continual  secretion  of  pepsin  can  occur,  to  replace  that  which  has 
been  rendered  inactive,  e.g.  by  the  bile  which  may  have  penetrated 
into  the  stomach. 

But,  in  addition  to  its  more  or  less  complete  precipitation  by  the 
bile,  the  pepsin  which  has  entered  the  duodenum  &ids  itself  sub- 
jected to  the  action  of  the  NagCO,  of  the  pancreatic  juice.  As 
Kiihne^  first  pointed  out,  and  as  Langley*  subsequently  confirmed, 
pepsin  is  destroyed  by  digestion  with  weak  alkaline  solutions.  The 
latter  observer  shewed  that  solutions  of  sodium  carbonate,  at  the 
temperature  of  the  mammalian  body,  exerted  a  powerfully  destruc- 
tive influence  on  pepsin. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  exactly  the  relative  part  played  by 
the  bile  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  sodium  carbonate  on  the  other,  in 
putting  the  pepsin  hors  de  combat,  but  we  may  surmise  that  it  is 
upon  the  bile  that  the  burden  of  the  work  chiefly  falls.  Whilst  the 
action  which  it  exerts  on  the  mixture  of  pepsin,  albumoses  and  free 
acid  is  a  well-nigh  instantaneous  one,  that  of  the  sodium  carbonate 
is  a  gradual  one,  time  being  one  of  the  important  elements  influencing 
the  result. 

The  paramount  importance  of  this  destruction  of  pepsin  is  apparent 
when  we  reflect  that  pepsin,  in  the  presence  of  free  acids,  exerts  a 
rapid  destructive  influence  on  trypsin. 

Corvisart'  had  stated  that  pepsin  and  trypsin  exert  a  mutmdly  de- 
structive influence  on  one  another.  Kuhne,  whilst  emphasising  strongly 
the  power  of  pepsin  in  acid  solution  to  destroy  trypsin,  spoke  of  the 
indestructibility  of  pepsin  by  pancreatic  digestion*.     Langley^  however, 

^  W.  Etihne,  'XJeber  das  Verhalten  yerBchiedener  organiairter  nnd  sog.  nngeformter 
Fermente.'  Separat-Abdrack  ana  den  Verhandlungen  de$  Heidelberg,  naturhiit.  med, 
Vereins.    Sitzung  am  4.  Feb.  1876. 

'  J.  N.  Langley,  *  On  the  Destruction  of  Ferments  in  the  Alimentary  Canal,'  •Totim. 
ofPhytiology,  Vol.  in.  (1880—82),  pp.  246—268. 

'  L.  Gorvisart,  *Mais  c'est  une  ohose  remarquable  que  si  les  deux  ferments  digestifii 
se  renoontrent  k  I'^tat  par,  les  deux  digestions  cessent  de  s*exercer  aussi  librement ; 
loin  que  le  produit  digir6  soit  double  par  oette  reunion,  au  oontraire  il  pent  se  r^doire 
k  rien,  car  dans  oette  ciroonstance  non  physiologique,  la  pepsine  et  la  pancreatine 
s'entre-d^truisent.'  8ur  une  fonetion  peu  connue  du  Pancreas  <te,  Paris,  Victor 
Masson,  1857—58.    See  p.  116. 

^  W.  Euhne,  *Die  Unzerstorbarkeit  des  Pepsins  bei  der  pankreatischen  Yerdauong,' 
op,  cit.f  p.  5. 

'  J.  N.  Langley,  op.  eit. 
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found  that  pepsin  was  more  rapidly  destroyed  by  a  solution  of  sodium 
carbonate  containing  trypsin  than  in  one  free  from  it,  and  discovered  that 
pepsinogen  also  appeared  to  be  destroyed  in  the  same  manner. 

Were  it  not  for  the  arrest  of  peptic  proteolysis,  the  intestinal 
digestion  by  the  pancreatic  trypsin  would  be  impossible.  With  the 
admixture,  then,  of  the  acid  chyme  with  the  bile  and  with  the 
pancreatic  juice,  the  first  act  in  the  great  process  of  digestion  may  be 
said  to  come  to  an  end. 

We  have  devoted  so  much  space  to  a  consideration  of  the  action 
exerted  both  by  the  bile  and  the  pancreatic  juice  on  the  various 
groups  of  food  constituents  that  it  is  only  necessary  in  this  place  to 
emphasize  certain  facts  as  of  special  importance,  and  to  supplement 
them  by  referring  to  others  which  have  inadvertently  been  omitted. 

Digestion  by  trypsin  as  it  proceeds  in  the  intestine  resembles 
an  aseptic  pancreatic  digestion  as  conducted  in  vitro,  with  the  aid 
of  such  agents  as  thymol  and  salicylic  acid,  rather  than  one  occur- 
ring in  the  presence  of  putrefeu^tive  bacteria.  We  have  seen  that  the 
contents  of  the  small  intestine  are  destitute  of  putrefactive  odour, 
that  they  are  normally  destitute  of  the  micro-organisms  which  lead 
to  the  production  of  indol,  skatol,  skatol-carbonic  acid  and  phenols,  &c. 
The  interesting  question  remains,  however,  how  far,  in  the  physio- 
logical condition,  does  the  decomposition  of  the  albuminous  molecule 
proceed  under  the  influence  of  trypsin  ?  We  have  seen  that,  in  vitro, 
the  albuminous  bodies  rapidly  split  up  into  albumoses  and  peptones, 
and  that  the  latter  even  in  the  absence  of  all  organisms,  undergo,  in 
part,  ready  decomposition,  yielding  as  principal  products  amido-acids, 
lysine  and  lysatinme  and  tryptophan.  It  appeared  probable  enough 
that  in  the  conditions  existing  in  the  alimentary  canal  the  decompo- 
sition might  not  proceed  so  far — that  hemipeptones  and  antipeptones 
once  formed,  might,  either  as  such  or  as  regenerated  albumins,  pass 
through  the  intestinal  wall,  without  undergoing  further  degradation. 
The  experiments  of  Sheridan  Lea  have  shewn  that  even  in  the  normal 
living  alimentary  canal  of  the  dog,  a  fraction  of  the  peptones,  and 
not  altogether  an  insignificant  one,  undergoes  the  decomposition 
which  leads  to  the  setting  free  of  the  amido-acids  \  On  the  other 
hand,  Macfadyen,  Nencki  and  Sieber  failed  to  find  leucine  and 
tyrosine  in  the  contents  of  the  ileum  and  explained  the  fact  on  the 
hypothesis  that  the  lactic  acid,  which  is  generated  through  the 
instrumentality  of  the  micro-organisms,  modifies  the  activity  of 
trypsin-digestion  sufficiently  to  prevent  so  profound  a  decomposition 
of  the  albuminous  molecule  as  is  implied  by  the  appearance  of  the 
amido-acids. 

In  so  far  as  the  action  of  the  diastatic  enzyme  of  the  pancreas  is 
concerned,  we  may  now,  with  confidence,  assert  that  it  results  in  the 
formation  of  maltose,  and  that  it  is  not  capable  of  breaking  down  this 

^  Sheridan  Lea»  *  A  Comparative  Study  of  Artificial  and  Natural  Digestion,*  Joum, 
of  Pkyiiology,  YoL  xi.  (1890),  p.  227  et  $eq. 
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complex  sugar  into  the  simpler  monosaccharides.    The  salivary  and 

Sancreatic  diastatic  enzymes  perform,  in  respect  to  the  starches  and 
extrins,  a  function  of  which  the  complement  is  performed  chiefly 
by  the  maltose-converting  enzyme  of  the  intestinal  wall  and,  in  a  less 
degree,  by  the  lactic  acid  producing  organisms  which  find  a  suitable 
habitat  in  the  small  intestine. 

In  reference  to  the  digestion  of  fats,  the  pancreas  seems  to  play 
a  part  accessory,  though  perhaps  subordinate,  to  that  which  the  bile 
discharges.  By  the  fractional  decomposition  of  the  neutral  fats  which 
it  exerts,  in  virtue  of  its  fat-splitting  ferment,  it  establishes  the  con- 
ditions which  are  favourable  to  the  formation  of  a  true  emulsion  by 
the  bile. 

Amongst  the  enzymes  of  the  intestinal  canal,  curdling  ferments 
must  not  be  forgotten.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  small  in- 
testine, throughout  its  course,  appears  to  form  such  a  ferment,  which 
is,  in  all  probEibility,  also  present  in  the  pancreatic  juice,  although 
so  far  as  the  Author  is  aware,  no  direct  experimental  evidence  of  the 
fact  exists.  Roberts,  Harris  and  Gow,  and  others,  have  drawn 
attention  to  the  fact  that  all  extracts  of  the  pancreas  curdle  milk,  and 
seem  to  assume  that  we  may  logically  conclude  that  the  pancreatic 
juice  exerts  a  similar  action.  But  that  the  inference  is  not  absolutely 
justified  results  from  the  fact  that,  although  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  stomach  of  all  adult  animals  yields,  on  suitable  treatment, 
extracts  which  curdle  milk,  it  is  only  in  very  exceptional  cases  (as  in 
that  of  man)  that  the  gastric  juice  of  adult  animals  possesses  that 
property. 

Tbe  ftmotton  Attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  error  in  which 

of  the  iMtio  nearly  all  systematic  writers  have  fallen  in  their  aoooant 
add  fennenta-  of  the  reaction  of  the  contents  of  the  small  intestine, 
tortin^  *^*  **'    If  we  except  the  duodenum  at  the  very  time  when 

pancreatic  juice  is  being  most  rapidly  secreted,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  intestinal  contents  are  acid.  The  acid 
reaction,  is,  as  we  have  shewn,  the  result  of  the  production  of  lactic 
acid,  at  the  expense  of  a  part  of  the  sugar  formea  in  the  alimentary 
canal,  and  is  effected  through  the  agency  of  various  organisms  (see 
p.  437).  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  part  of  the  lactic  acid  formed 
must  at  once  enter  into  combination  with  the  sodium  carbonate 
which  is  so  prominent  a  constituent  of  the  intestinal  juice.  The 
excess  must  play  a  leading  part,  both  in  virtue  of  its  own  influence 
and  by  setting  free  the  bile  acids,  in  preventing  putrefactive  processes 
occurring  in  the  small  intestine,  to  tne  danger  of  the  health,  and  to 
the  risk  of  the  life,  of  the  creature. 

The  dAitmo-  So  long  as  it  was  believed  that  the  contents  of  the 

^  ^S***^  small  intestine  presented,  normally,  an  alkaline,  and  the 

emymeB  In  contents  of  the  large  intestine  an  acid,  reaction,  it  was 

tbe  "w*^"  believed  that  the  pancreatic  enzymes,  which  are  all 

intMrtine.  destroyed  by  digestion   with   dilute  adds,   must  be 
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rendered  ixu«.tive  when  passing  from  the  ileum  into  the  ool'on. 
Seeing  that  the  contents  of  the  small  intestine  possess  normally  an 
acid  reaction,  which  (presumedly)  increases  from  above  downwards, 
it  may  be  assumed  that  the  pancreatic  enzymes  are  destroyed 
before  the  ilio-csecal  valve  is  reached.  The  observations  which  have 
been  made  on  the  fluid  obtained  from  fistuke  of  the  ileum  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  caecum  leave  no  room  for  doubt  on  this  question. 

^tiis  of  It  is  the  intention  of  the  AuthoJ:  to  defer  the  de- 

aiMorpfeion.  tailed  consideration  of  all  the  questions  connected  with 
the  absorption  of  the  products  of  digestion,  and  he  will,  therefore, 
confine  himself  in  this  place  to  the  most  rudimentary  facta 

It  is  in  the  small  intestine  that  Q.bsorption  of  the  dissolved  organic 
solids  of  the  food  chiefly  occura  The  large  surface  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  this  part  of  the  alimentary  canal,  with  its  innumerable 
villi,  offers  an  absorbing  surface  of  large  extent,  pervaded  by  mesh- 
works  of  capillaries  and  by  the  commencement  of  the  lymphatics,  the 
so-called  'lacteals.'  In  considering  the  extent  of  this  surface  the 
'  valvule  conniventes '  must  not  be  forgotten.  These  so-called  valves 
are  crescentic  folds  of  the  mucous  membrane,  which  is  doubtless 
arranged  in  this  manner  so  as  to  afford,  in  a  given  area,  a  larger  extent 
of  absorbing  surfisu^  than  would  otherwise  be  possible. 

The  absorption  of  materiab  from  the  alimentary  canal  takes  place 
by  their  passage  into  the  blood  capillaries  and,  in  part,  by  their  passage 
into  the  lymphatics  of  the  mucous  membrane  (lacteals).  Water,  in- 
organic salts,  sugars,  £fttty  acids  and  their  salts,  albumoses,  peptones 
and  the  products  of  their  decomposition,  and  emulsionized  fats  are  the 
principal  substances  present  in  the  intestine.  The  paths  of  absorp- 
tion followed  by  these  various  substances  are  not  the  same.  Whilst 
the  £ftt  makes  its  way  into  the  lacteals,  the  other  constituents, 
more  or  leas  changed  in  their  passage,  find  their  way  into  the  capil- 
laries and  thence  directly  into  the  blood.  Even  in  this  strictly 
rudimentary  reference  to  intestinal  absorption,  it  is  necessary  to 
mention  that  although  albumoses  and  peptones  abound  in  the  con- 
tents of  the  intestine,  these  bodies  can  neither  be  detected  in  the 
lymph  nor  in  the  blood.  Either  a  reconversion  of  albumoses  and 
peptones  occurs  within  the  alimentary  canal  itself  (as  Kronecker  and 
his  school  have  contended),  or  the  reconversion  takes  place  as  the 
albumoses  and  peptones  are  brought  in  contact  with  the  epithelial 
layer  covering  tne  villi,  or  are  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  leuco- 
C3i;es  of  the  adenoid  tissue.  These  various  views  will  be  examined 
and  discussed  in  the  next  volume. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

THE  LARGE  INTESTINE  AND  THE  PROCESSES  WHICH 
HAVE  THEIR  SEAT  IN  IT.  THE  F^CES  IN  HEALTH 
AND  DISEASE.  THE  INTESTINAL  GASES.  INTES- 
TINAL CONCRETIONS. 

• 

Sect.  1.     Preliminary   Observations   on   the   Arrangement 
AND  Structure  of  the  Large  Intestine. 

As  we  trace  the  small  intestine  from  its  commencement  at  the 
pyloric  end  of  the  stomach  we  find  that  this  long  tube,  which  in  man 
possesses  an  average  length  of  20  feet,  gradually  diminishes  in  calibre 
as  we  pass  from  duodenum  to  jejunum  and  from  jejunum  to  ileum. 
At  the  lower  end  of  the  latter  the  small  opens  suddenly  into  the. 
much  wider,  large  intestine  or  'colon:'  though  not  at  the  very  com- 
mencement of  this,  which  is  a  cul-de-sac  (the  caput  ccecum  coli  or 
ccecum),  but  at  a  point  a  little  removed  from  this.  The  margins  of 
the  aperture  by  which  the  small  intestine  opens  into  the  large,  project 
into  the  latter  in  such  a  manner  that,  while  they  readily  permit  the 
passage  of  matters  from  small  into  large  intestine,  any  backward 
movement  of  the  contents  of  the  large  intestine  would  have  the 
effect  of  compressing  the  lips  of  the  opening  and  closing  it ;  this 
arrangement  constitutes  the  iliO'CCBcal  or  iHo-colic  valve.  Connected 
with  the  caput  cascum  coli  is  (in  man  and  monkeys)  a  small  diver- 
ticulum, like  a  narrow  glove-finger,  called  the  vermiform  appendix. 
The  first  and  greater  part  of  the  large  intestine  is  known  as  the 
colon,  the  last  as  the  rectum.  The  colon  is  subdivided  into  a^scending 
colon,  tra/nsverse  colon,  and  descending  colon,  the  bend  made  by  the 
transverse  in  passing  into  the  descending  colon,  receiving  the  name 
of  the  sigmmd  fleanire.    The  total  length  is  from  five  to  six  feet 

The  arrangements  of  the  coats  of  the  large  intestine  are  similar 
to  those  of  the  small,  though  modifications  in  each  of  the  constituent 
coats  are  obvious. 

The  mucous  membrane  is  characterised  by  the  absence  of  villL 
It  presents  innumerable  glands  built  on  the  type  of  the  glands  of 
LieberktLhn  of  the  small  intestine,  but  very  much  larger  and  especially 
much  longer  than  these  and  possessing  a  wider  lumen.    Their  epi- 
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thelium  cells  present,  in  a  very  characteristic  manner,  large  numbers 
of '  goblet-cells/ 

The  muscular  coat  exhibits  a  peculiarity  in  the  arrangement  of  its 
bundles  of  fibres,  especially  of  those  of  its  longitudinaT  coat,  which 
are  '  gathered  up  into  three  thickened  bands  or  bundles,  being  very 
thin  elsewhere.  These  bands,  moreover,  are  shorter  than  what  may 
be  called  the  natural  length  of  the  intestine,  so  that  the  tube  instead 
of  being,  as  in  the  small  intestine,  of  fairly  uniform  bore,  is  puckered 
up  into  sacculi  more  or  less  divided  by  the  three  bands  into  groups  of 
three.  This  sacculated  arrangement  answers  much  the  same  purpose 
as  the  arrangement  of  valvules  conniventes  in  the  small  intestine. 
The  circular  muscular  layer  is  thicker  in  the  middle  or  bellies  of  the 
sacculi  than  at  the  puckers,  where  it  is  very  thin.. '.As  the  sigmoid 
flexure  passes  into  the  rectum,  the  three  bands  of  the  longitudinal 
muscular  layer  spread  out  and  become  once  more  a  uniform  layer ; 
and  with  this  change  the  sacculation  disappears.  This  longitudinal 
coat  is  continued  to  the  anus,  where  it  enas  abruptly.  The  circular 
coat  at  its  termination  at  the  anus  is  developed  into  a  distinct  ring, 
the  internal  sphincter... Down  to  the  margin  of  the  anus  the  mucous 
membrane  retains  the  characters  of  the  large  intestine,  glands  being 
still  present;  it  then  abruptly  puts  on  the  epiblastic  characters  of 
the  epidermis*.' 

Sect.  2.    The  characters  of  the  Intestinal  Contents  as  they 

PASS  FROM  THE  IlEUM  INTO  THE  LaROE  INTESTINE. 

As  the  contents  of  the  ileum  pass  into  the  colon  they  are  more  or 
less  diffluent,  possess  a  yellowish  colour,  and  are  almost  or  quite 
devoid  of  odour.  From  the  admirably  studied,  and  almost  unique 
case  of  Macfadyen,  Nencki  and  Sieber',  in  which  a  fistula  of  the 
ileum  existed  at  its  very  junction  with  the  colon,  it  would  appear 
that  the  contents  of  the  small  intestine  are  continually  passing  into 
the  targe,  though  the  flow  is  less  during  the  ni^ht,  apparently  in 
consequence  of  the  abstention  from  food.  Mac&dyen,  Nencki  and 
Sieber  determined  how  long  ingested  bodies  occupied  in  reaching  the 
csecum,  and  they  found  the  time  to  vary  within  wide  limits.  When 
their  patient  ate  green  peas,  the  first  of  these  appeared  at  the  fistulous 
aperture,  in  one  case  2^,  and  in  another  5^  hours  afterwards.  In  the 
first  case,  the  last  of  the  green  peas  were  discharged  14  hours,  in  the 
second  case  23  hours,  after  they  had  been  swallowed.  The  rate  with 
which  the  intestinal  contents  travel  towards,  and  the  time  occupied 
in  reaching,  the  ilio-csecal  valve  depend  upon  the  consistence  of  the 
intestinal  contents  and  upon  the  intensity  of  the  intestinal  move- 
ments. 

^  M.  Foster,  A  Text-Book  of  Physiology,  5th  ed.  Part  II.  oomprising  Book  u.  pp. 
450  and  451.    Maomillan,  1889. 

>  Macfadyen,  Nencki  and  Sieber,  *  Ueber  die  chemischen  Vorgange  im  menschlichen 
D&mdarm,'  Archiv  /.  ea^.  Path,  u.  Pharm.,  VoL  zzyul  (1891),  p.  811  et  seq, 
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niAmorpiio-  When  fed  upon  a  diet  composed  of  bread,  meat, 
■ttt^r^  Kemmerich's  '  peptone/  sugar,  milk,  beef-tea  and  ^gs, 
tbe  inteitiBal  ^^^  intestinal  contents  exhibited  (under  the  microscope) 
contents  at  many  bile-stained,  striped,  muscular  fibres:  mioses  of 
theentnnM  '^ detritus":  pigment  granules:  amorphous  flakes  of 
Into  the  ooion.  albumin,  mucm  and  bile  acids:  vegetable  fibres:  and 
numerous  bacteria.  When  the  patient  was  fed  upon  a  diet  composed 
mainly  of  pease-porridge  and  containing  therefore  a  large  quantity  of 
starch,  on  microscopic  examination,  the  granules  of  the  latter  body 
preponderated ;  iodine  stained  them,  however,  of  a  red  colour. 

mw    1.    •--I  The  reaction   of  the  intestinal  contents,  as  they 

^laixwtmu  of  1^^^  the  ileum  to  enter  the  caecum,  is  acid,  the  acidity 
the  intaitinai  being  on  an  average  equal  to  that  of  a  solution  of 
oontents  when  acetic  acid  containing  1  part  in  1000,  and  depending 
^Minginto       upon  the   presence   of  organic  acids,  amongst  which 

^     ^^  preponderates  the  inactive  lactic  acid  of  fermentation. 

The  fluid  part  of  the  intestinal  contents,  filtered  from  solid  matters, 
contaius  tne  following  constituents: — ^Albumin  coagulable  by  heat, 
mucin,  peptones,  (and  albumoses  ?),  the  products  of  transformation  of 
starch,  inactive  lactic  acid  of  fermentation,  as  well  as  the  optically 
active  paralactic  acid,  small  quantities  of  volatile  fatty  acids  (prin- 
cipally acetic  acid),  bile  acids  and  bilirubin  (not  hyarobUirtJnn !), 
When  exposed  to  the  air,  the  intestinal  •contents  assume  a  green 
colour  in  consequence  of  the  conversion  of  bilirubin  into  biliverdin. 
When  the  activity  of  the  filtrate  is  sensibly  greater  than  corresponds 
to  1  per  1000  of  acetic  acid — say  1*6  to  2*0  per  1000 — the  addition 
of  acetic  acid  occasions  no  precipitate :  at  most  a  faint  turbidity.  If 
the  quantity  of  acid  be  small,  acetic  acid  throws  down  mucin  in  a 
flocculent  condition.  In  consequence  of  its  containing  free  acid,  the 
albumin  in  the  filtrate  of  the  intestinal  contents  coagulates  on  mere 
boiling.  When,  however,  the  acidity  is  great,  the  filtrate  must  be 
partly  neutralised  before  the  albumin  can  be  thrown  down  on  boiling. 

Quantitiee  Macfadyen,  Nencki  and  Sieber  found  that  when 

^^^*^J^f  their  patient  was  fed  upon  a  mixed  diet  and  the 
principles  In  intestinal  contents  were  thin,  they  contained  about  5  per 
Intestinal  con-  cent,  of  total  solids ;  when  the  contents  were  more  con- 
tents passing  centrated  they  contained,  on  an  average,  10  per  cent,  of 
into  wflon.  ^^i  solids.  Some  idea  of  the  total  quantity  of  the 
contents  passing  from  the  ileum  in  24  hours  may  be  formed  by  the 
results  of  two  observations.  The  total  quantity  being  550  grms.,  the 
residue  weighed  4*9  per  cent.;  the  total  solids  leaving  the  ileum 
being  therefore  26*95  grms.  On  another  occasion,  232  grms.  were 
collected,  containing  11.23  per  cent,  of  residue,  the  total  solid  matters 
amounting,  therefore,  to  26*05  grms. 

When  we  now  inquire  in  what  proportions  the  various  groups  of 
alimentary  constituents  are  present  in  the  matters  which  pass  into 
the  colon,  we  find  that  coagulable  albumin  amounts  to  less  than 
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1  per  cent    The  sugax  exhibits  much  greater  variations  than  the 
albumin,  varying  between  0*3  and  4*75  per  cent. 

Mac£Bulyen,  Nencki  and  Sieber  estimate  that  from  30 — 42  per 
cent,  of  the  soUd  matters  of  the  intestinal  contents  entering  the  colon 
are  composed  of  albuminous  matters  (including  native  albumins, 
albumoses  and  peptones,  insoluble  albuminous  and  albuminoid 
matters),  about  8'5  per  cent,  of  fats,  about  45  per  cent  of  carbo- 
hydrates and  of  substances  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  about  8*5  per  cent 
of  mineral  matters.  They  found  no  indol  and  neither  leucine  nor 
tyrosine  in  the  intestinal  contents  which  had  passed  through  the 
whole  length  of  the  small  intestines. 

The  (e^cta  which  we  have  passed  under  review  brin^  very  clearly 
before  us  that  as  the  intestinal  contents  pass  from  the  ileum  into  the 
colon,  they  yet  contain  considerable  quantities  of  alimentary  con- 
stituents which  are  not  only  capable  of  absorption  but  which,  as 
analyses  of  the  fiBeces  teach  us,  are  actually  absorbed  in  the  colon. 

Although,  as  we  have  seen,  processes  of  fermentation  are  ripe  in 
the  small  intestine,  they  are  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  carbo- 
hydrates, and  scarcely  affect  the  albuminous  substances.  The  adds, 
especially  lactic  acid,  developed  by  the  action  of  the  various  micro- 
organisms on  the  sugars  are  unfavourable  to  the  action  of  putrefactive 
bacteria  on  the  proteids — an  action  which  is  essential  to  the  changes 
which  shall  convert  the  unabsorbed  intestinal  residue  into  the  fcsces. 


Sect.  3.  The  final  Digestive  Processes  in  the  Large  In- 
testine. Its  powers  of  Absorption.  The  Processes  which 
convert  the  contents  of  the  Colon  into  Fmces. 

Theseoretion  We  have  seen  that  the  intestinal  juice  poured  out 

ofLtoberiraim'i  by  the  glands  of  the  small  intestine  is  characterised  by 
J^^?^^*  a  highly  alkaline  reaction,  which  depends  upon  the 
^'^  presence  of  sodium  carbonate,  and  by  the  presence  in  it 

of  enzymes  capable  of  acting  only  on  ceitain  of  the  carbohydrates 
(sugars).  In  spite,  however,  of  this  alkaline  reaction  of  the  juice 
poured  out  in  the  small  intestine,  the  contents  possess  a  marked 
acid  reaction,  due  to  the  products  of  fermentation  engendered  by  the 
action  of  micro-organisms  on  the  sugars. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  colon  possesses,  according  to 
Nencki,  Macfadyen  and  Sieber,  a  more  powerfully  alkaline  reaction 
than  that  of  the  small  intestine.  Presumably  its  secretion  consists  of 
a  mucin-containing  liquid  rich  in  sodium  carbonate.  All  evidence, 
as  we  shall*  point  out,  seems  to  shew  conclusively  that  it  contains  no 
enzymes. 

The  processes  of  the  lar^e  intestine  which  are  of  importance  in 
so  far  as  the  nutrition  of  uie  organism  is  concerned,  are  chiefly 
processes  of  absorption ;  though,  perhaps  to  a  less  extent  than  in  the 

29—2 
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small  intestine,  processes  of  fermentation  may  help  to  render  soluble 
some  fractions  of  the  food  constituents  which  had  remained  unacted 
upon. 

Not  only  does  the  large  intestine  possess  the  power  of  absorbing 
the  soluble  albumins,  the  peptones,  the  sugars,  and  a  great  part  of 
the  water  present  in  the  intestinal  contents  which  pass  through  the 
ilio-colic  valve,  but  (as  first  demonstrated  by  the  experience  of 
paedical  men)  it  possesses  even  in  its  lowest  part,  the  rectum,  powers 
of  absorption  which  enable  life  to  be  supported  for  long  periods  of 
time  by  rectal  injections  (nutrient  enemata),  when  no  food  can  enter 
the  system  by  the  usual  channels. 

There-  In    1869,  in  a  research   conducted    under   Voit's 

■jj*'*^''**  ^         direction,  Bauer  ^  shewed  that  if  dogs  are  kept  without 

food  for  some  days,  and  when  the  daily  excretion  of 
urea  has  become  constant,  rectal  injections  of  albuminous  substances 
are  made,  the  amount  of  urea  excreted  increases  at  once,  proving 
that  the  albumin  has  actually  entered  the  economy.  Having,  in  a 
similar  manner,  injected  solutions  of  so-called  peptones  (doubtless 
composed  almost  entirely  of  albnmoses),  Bauer  found  that  these 
were  most  readily  absorbed;  an  increase  of  urea,  amounting  to 
eight  grammes,  occurring.  This  quantity  of  urea  represented  the 
absorption  of  21  grammes  of  diy  albumin  or  100  grammes  of  fresh 
meat.  Curiously,  Bauer  found  that  a  solution  of  white  of  egg  was 
not  absorbed,  unless  mixed  with  sodium  chloride.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  solution  of  syntonin  was  absorbed  as  readily,  or  nearly  so,  as  one  of 
peptones. 

There-  In   1871   Professor  Eichhorst  of  Zurich',  then   a 

^^?J®V*'         student  of   medicine  in   Eonigsberg,  published    the 

results  of  a  research,  conducted  under  the  direction  of 
Professor  von  Wittich,  which  established,  Istly,  that  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  large  intestine  formed  neither-  a  diastatic  nor  a 
proteolytic  ferment:  2ndly,  that  the  large  intestine  possesses  the 
power  of  absorbing  Meissner's  a-,  b-,  and  c-  peptones  (t.e.  albumoses 
and  peptones),  Liebig's  extract  of  beef,  the  albuminous  bodies  of 
milk,  dissolved  myosin,  dissolved  alkali-albuminate,  egg  albumin 
mixed  with  common  salt,  and  solution  of  gelatin :  Srdly,  that  it  is 
unable  to  absorb  pure  white  of  egg,  syntomn  solutions,  the  albumin 
of  blood  serum  as  well  as  undissolved  fibrin,  syntonin  and  myosin. 

The  researches  of  Bauer  and  of  Eichhorst  received  confirmation 
and  valuable  practical  application  at  the  hands  of  Leube'  as  well  as  of 

1  J.  Bauer,  *Ueber  d.  Aufsaug.  im  Dick-  und  Duxmdarm,*  ZHtsekr,  /.  Biolagie,  Vol. 

V.  (1869). 

>  Hermann  Eichhorst,  Cand.  Med.  aus  Ednigsberg,  'Uebei  die  Besorption  der 
Albuminate  im  Dickdarm*  (Von  der  med.  Fakultat  der  Albertus-Universitat  za 
Kdnigeberg  mit  dem  Preiae  gekront),  Pfliiger's  Archiv,  Vol.  iv.  (1871),  pp.  670—662. 

3  W.  O.  Leube,  'Ueber  die  Emahrung  der  Eranken  Tom  Mastdarm  ans,'  DeuUcK 
Archiv  f,  klin,  Medizin,  Vol.  x.  (1872),  pp.  1—64. 
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Czeray  and  Latschenberger^  The  latter  observers  from  observations 
made  oh  a  case  in  whicn  a  prseternatural  anus  existed  in  the  left 
inguinal  region,  communicating  with  the  sigmoid  flexure,  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  soluble  albumin  undergoes  no  change  when  brought 
in  contact  with  the  human  large  intestine,  but  is  absorbed  as  such. 
Every  circumstance  which  leads  to  an  irritation  of  the  gut  hinders 
absorption.  Their  experiments  led  them  however  to  form  an  estimate 
that  the  whole  large  intestine  could  only  absorb  6  grammes  of 
albumin  in  the  space  of  24  hours — a  quantity  quite  insufficient  to 
support  the  life  of  man.  It  seems  obvious  that  the  discrepancy 
between  these  results  and  those  of  other  observers  is  to  be  explained 
by  the  fact  that  the  conditions  of  the  case  studied  by  Czemy  and 
Latschenberger  permitted  only  the  rectum  to  be  filled  with  liquid, 
and  that  in  all  probability  absorption  goes  on  much  more  rapidly  in 
the  parts  of  the  colon  situated  higher  up. 

In  a  research  of  great  interest  which  he  performed  with  the  aid 
of  a  patient  with  a  pratematural  anus  communicating  with  the 
csecum,  Marckwald,  besides  shewing  that  the  secretion  of  the  colon 
possesses  neither  diastatic  nor  proteolytic  power,  determined  that  the 
whole  large  intestine  is  only  capable  of  absorbing  about  250  grammes 
«  of  water  in  the  course  of  12  hours.  Curiously,  in  the  case  observed 
by  him,  solution  of  albumin  did  not  appear  to  be  absorbed,  and 
peptones  gave  rise  to  great  irritation".  If  we  consider  the  non- 
absorption  of  albumin  and  peptones  observed  by  Mackwald  by  the 
aid  of  the  information  supplied  by  previous  observers,  to  wit,  that  all 
irritation  of  the  large  intestine  seems  to  arrest  the  absorption  of 
dissolved  albuminous  bodies  (not  apparently  the  absorption  of  NaCl), 
we  shall  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  his  anomalous  results  were 
probably  due  to  a  morbid  condition  of  the  large  intestine,  existing  in 
his  case. 


Sect.  4.  The  Micro-organisms  of  the  Colon  and  their 
PRODUCTS.  The  Conversion  of  the  contents  of  the 
Colon  into  F^ces. 

When  the  intestinal  contents  reach  the  ilio-caecal  valve  they 
contain  no  longer  either  pepsin  or  trypsin.  We  have  discussed  the 
destruction  of  the  former,  and  with  reference  to  the  latter  we  can 
have  no  doubt  that  it  is  gradually  destroyed  by  the  organic  acids  of 
the  small  intestine.  We  have  adduced  the  concordant  testimony  of 
several  most  competent  observers  who  have  shewn  that  no  enzymes 
are  formed  in  or  secreted  by  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  large 

^  V.  Czerny  and  T.  Latschenberger,  'Physiologische  Untersnchungen  fiber  Ver- 
danung  imd  Resorption  im  Diokdarm  des  Menschen/  Yirohow's  Archiv,  VoL  lix. 
(1874),  pp.  161—190. 

^  Max  Maokwald,  'Ueber  Verdauung  and  Resorption  im  Diokdarme  des  Mensohen' 
(Aus  d.  phys.  Inst,  von  Prof.  Kilhne  zu  Heidelberg),  Yirohow's  Archiv^  Vol.,  lxiy.  (1875), 
pp.  505—589. 
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intestine.  We  have  now,  however,  to  consider  whether  micro- 
organisms exist  in  the  large  intestine  which  possibly  subserve  a 
useful  function  by  completing  the  solution  of  the  undissolved  albu- 
minous and  carbohydrate  constituents  of  food  which  have  resisted  all 
previous  agencies. 

It  was  pointed  out  by  Marckwald,  in  the  research  to  which 
reference  has  already  been  made,  that,  although  no  proteolytic  enzyme 
exists  in  the  colon,  albuminous  matters  introduced  into  it,  give  rise, 
under  the  influence  of  putrefiactive  processes,  to  small  quantities  of 
peptones  which  are  doubtless  absorbed. 

TiL«oiMrao-  The   researches  of   Bien8tock\  William   Booker', 

teristio  mtoo-  Macfadyen,  Nencki  and  Sieber",  of  Jakowski*  and  of 
STSST  Zumffc<  h;ve  now  placed  us  in  possession  of  much 

intestino.  information  as  to  the  micro-organisms  of  the  colon  and 

particularly  leave  no  room  for  doubt  that  several  exist 
which  exert  a  powerful  action  on  the  carbohydrate  constituents. 

Bienstock  isolated  four  micro-organisms  existing  in  human  fSaeces, 
amongst  which  he  found  one  which  he  considered  to  be  specially  con- 
cerned in  the  decomposition  of  albuminous  substances.  Bacillus  putri- 
ficfus  coll.  Booker  in  general  confined  his  observations  to  the  faeces , 
of  suckling  children  and  found  them  to  contain  nearly  pure  cultures 
of  Bacterium  colt  com/rmme.  He  found  this  organism  to  increase 
when  diarrhoea  supervened,  in  proportion  to  the  severity  of  the 
disease.  He  also  observed  an  organism  resembling  the  Ba45t,  lactis 
aerogenes, 

Macfadyen,  Nencki  and  Sieber  isolated  three  organisms  from  the 
contents  of  the  colon,  viz.  (1)  the  Streptococcus  liqiiefaciens  ilei,  closely 
allied  to  the  Streptococcus  coli  gracilis  of  other  authors:  (2)  the 
Bacteriwra  Biscfderi,  doubtless  one  of  the  forms  of  the  Bacterium  coli 
commv/ns :  (3)  Bacterium  lactis  aerogenes.  All '  bouillon '  and  gelatin 
cultures  made  with  the  contents  of  the  large  intestine  possessed  a 
repulsive  odour  of  putrefaction  and  the  majority  of  the  colonies  ob- 
tained with  plate  cultures  consisted  of  a  non-fluorescing  putrefactive 
bacillus.  Jakowski,  in  a  recent  research,  conducted  in  Nencki's 
laboratory  at  St  Petersburgh,  isolated  the  following  organisms  from 
the  contents  of  the  colon: — Bajcteriwm  liqvsfaciens  coli:  Streptococ- 
cus coli  gracilis:  Bacillus  putrificiLS  coli  (Bienstock). 

Amongst  the  organisms  just  mentioned,  the  Bacteriv/m  coli  com- 
mune has  an  intense  action  on  sugar.     It  gives  rise,  according  to  the 

^  BidDBtook,  ZHtsckrift  /.  hlin,  Med,,  Bd.  Tin.  (qnoted  by  Macfadyen,  Nendd  and 
Sieber,  op.  cit.,  p.  886). 

9  William  Booker  (quoted  h^  Macfadyen,  Nencki  and  Sieber). 

*  Macfadyen,  Nencki  and  Sieber,  op.  eiU,  p.  887. 

*  Jakowski,  *  Contributions  k  T^tude  des  processus  ohimiques  dans  lea  intestins  de 
rhomme*  (Travail  du  laborat.  de  M.  Nencki),  Arehive$  de»  Scieneei  Biologiquet,  St 
Piterthowrg,    Tome  i.  (1892),  p.  639. 

"  Zumft,  see  foot-note  8,  p.  455. 
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observations  of  Dr  Bischler^  to  a  most  energetic  fermentation,  in 
which  are  formed  ethylic  alcohol,  acetic  acid,  and  dextrogyrous  para- 
lactic  acid*.  As  was  stated  in  discussing  the  micro-organisms  of  the 
small  intestine,  the  Bacterium  lactis  aerogenes  has  an  intense  action 
on  sugar,  developing  alcohol  and  according  to  Frey  dextrog3nx>us 
paralactic  acid.  When  grown  in  the  absence  of  air  it  decomposes 
sugar  with  the  production  of  a  mixture  of  gases,  containing  7238  vol. 
p.a  of  CO,  and  27-61  of  H. 

It  is  the  Siremtococcus  liqysfaciens  coli  and  the  other  putrefactive 
bacteria  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  which  are  the  cause  of 
the  putrefactive  fermentation  which  attacks  the  proteids.  That  this 
produces  small  quantities  of  peptones  and  other  soluble  products  of 
the  putrefactive  decomposition  of  albumin,  as  Marckwald  snewed,  and 
that  these  are  absorbed,  is  likely  enough,  but  the  part  which  they  play 
in  reference  to  the  nutrition  of  the  b^y  must  be  a  very  limited  one. 

The  action  of  these  organisms  is,  however,  able  to  convert  into 
faBces  the  residual  matter  left  after  the  absorption  of  a  large  part  of 
the  water  and  of  the  soluble  constituents  which  the  intestinal  contents 
possessed  on  entering  the  colon.  The  alkalinity  of  the  mucous  secre- 
tion of  the  colon  is  such  as  more  than  to  neutralise  the  organic  acids 
which  are  the  products  of  the  action  of  the  bacterivmi  commime  coli, 
&a,  and  the  alkaline  reaction,  which  is  so  favourable  to  true  putre- 
faction, is  established. 

The  putrefactive  process,  which  attacks  the  residues  of  the  diges- 
tive process,  is  one  in  which  the  proteid  bodies  are  decomposed  with 
the  production  of  characteristically  stinking  products,  amongst  which 
skatol  is  the  chief  ^  The  nascent  hydrogen,  which  is  evolved  during  its 
progress,  acting  on  the  bilirubin,  which  had  retained  its  individuality, 
now  converts  it  into  hydrobilirubin,  the  characteristic  colouring  matter 
of  the  faeces.  Yet,  even  when  the  putrefactive  changes  are  complete, 
the  fasces  have,  under  normal  circumstances,  to  sojourn  a  while  in 
the  rectum,  where  the  absorption  of  water  and  perhaps  even  of  other 
diffusible  substances  goes  on  until  they  are  expelled  from  the  body. 

It  is  a  strange,  amd  a  somewhat  puzzling,  fact  that  the  hydro- 
bilirubin,  the  indol,  the  skatol,  the  phenols,  which  are  the  result  of  the 
putrefactive  process,  which  goes  on  in  preponderating  measure,  if  not 
exclusively,  in  the  large  intestine,  should  in  great  measure  be  absorbed 
and,  after  entering  the  portal  blood  and  making  their  way  through  the 
liver,  be  excreted,  somewhat  modified  or  in  new  combinations,  m  the 
urine.     That  these  bodies  play  a  part  in  influencing  the  metabolic 

1  Original  observations  communioated  to  Dr  Blaohstein.  See  his  *Contribntion  k  la 
Biologie  da  Baoille  Tprphique,*  Premier  Memoir,  p.  11. 

3  See  also  A.  Baginsky,  *Zur  Biologie  der  normalen  Milohkotbakterien,'  Zeitsch.  /. 
pJ^.  Chetn.,  Vol.  ziii.  (1889),  p.  853. 

s  Znmft,  in  a  recent  research  conducted  in  Nencki's  laboratory  at  St  Petersborgh, 
fonnd  no  skatol-carbonio  acid  in  the  contents  of  the  colon.  See  Zomft  *Sur  les 
prooessas  de  putrefaction  dans  le  gros  intestin  de  Thomme/  &c.  Archives  de$  8c,  BioL, 
St  Pitersbourg.    Tome  i.  (1892),  p.  497. 
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processes  of  the  body,  scarcely  admits  of  a  doubt  The  phenols,  the 
indol,  even  the  fcetid  skatol,  which  result  from  the  life-work  of  the 
putrefactive  bacteria  of  the  intestine,  illustrate  the  general  law  that 
the  products  of  living  organisms  are  prejudicial  to,  and  capable  of 
destroying,  organisms  of  the  kind  which  produced  them:  for  all  these 
bodies  are  antiseptics  of  more  or  less  power. 

The  absorption  of  the  hydrobilirubin,  and  its  subsequent  excretion 
in  modified  forms  in  the  urine,  may  be  a  mere  accident  of  its  solu- 
bility and  diffusibility,  or  it  may  play  a  real,  though  yet  undiscovered, 
part. 


Sect.  5.    The  F^ces  in  Health. 

Amount  per  The  weight  of  the  faeces  excreted  by  healthy  men 

**•"*•  amounts,  on  an  average,  to  one-seventh  or  one-eighth 

of  that  of  the  solid  food,  and  may  be,  therefore,  estimated  as  from 
130  to  200  grms.  per  diem,  but  the  amount  varies  remarkably  with 
the  nature  of  the  food,  with  the  way  in  which  it  has  been  cooked,  or 
otherwise  prepared,  &c.  When  the  diet  is,  in  the  main,  a  vegetable 
one  containing  much  cellulose,  the  amount  of  unassimilable  matter 
to  be  got  rid  of  is  much  larger  than  when  the  diet  is  mainly  an 
animal  one.  The  quicker,  too,  the  passage  of  the  food  through  the 
alimentary  canal,  i.e.  the  more  rapid  the  intestinal  contractions,  the 
greater,  casteris  parilms,  the  weight  of  the  faeces. 

The  consistence  of  the  faeces  varies  greatly  and  de- 
pends, mainly,  on  the  length  of  sojourn  in  the  colon. 
The  colour  is  much  influenced  by  the  nature  of  the  food,  by  the 
abundance  or  otherwise  of  the  biliary  colouring  matters  and  their 
derivatives,  and  by  the  accidental  presence  of  foreign  elements, 
especially  of  a  metallic  nature.  Thus  the  faeces  passed  on  a  purely 
animal  diet  are  dark  brown,  and  on  a  milk  diet  are  yellowish  white. 
When  ii'on  and  bismuth  are  present,  even  in  small  quantities,  in  the 
stools,  the  colour  is  a  black  one,  due  to  the  formation  of  sulphide  of 
iron.  After  the  administration  of  calomel,  the  stools  have  a  green 
colour,  which  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  due  to  an  admixture  with 
sulphide  of  mercury.  The  true  explanation  appears,  however,  to  be 
that  under  the  influence  of  calomel  intestinal  putrefaction  is  arrested 
and  the  biliverdin  which  is  derived  from  the  oxidation  of  the  bile 
colouring  matter  passes  unchanged  into  the  stoola  When  the  bile 
is  cut  off  from  the  intestine  the  stools  are  clay  coloured. 

The  amount  of  solid  matters  in  the  faeces  varies  between  174 
and  31*7  p.c. 

The  following  results  were  obtained  by  Bischoff  and  Voit  in  the 
case  of  carnivores. 

''When  fed  upon  a  purely  flesh  diet  a  sti*ong  dog  excreted  in  24  hours 
only  27 — 40  grms.  of  feeces  containing,  on  an  average,  12*9  grms.  of  solids, 
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though  the  amount  of  meat  consumed  varied  between  500  and  2500  grms. 
Under  these  conditions,  the  faeces  are  almost  black,  tenacious  like  pitch  or 
simply  solid  and  are  only  evacuated  at  intervals  of  some  days.  On  a  diet 
of  bread,  defsecation  occurs  at  least  once  daily,  and  the  weight  of  faeces  ex- 
creted is  much  greater  than  on  a  flesh  diet,  reaching  one-sixth  to  one-eighth 
of  the  weight  of  the  food  ingested.  Thus  in  Bischoff  and  Yoit's  first  set  of 
experiments,  the  amount  of  bread  consumed  per  diem  amounted  to  857 
grms.,  which  corresponded  to  460  grms.  of  water-free  bread.  The  &does 
weighed  377  grms.  and  contained  76  grms.  of  solid  matters,  so  that  for 
every  100  grms.  of  bread  consumed,  there  were  excreted  16*6  grms.  of 
faeces.  Faeces  passed  on  a  purely  bread  diet  are  of  a  yellowish-brown  and 
crumble  easily.  They  possess  a  strongly  acid  reaction  and  are  coloured  of 
an  intense  blue  by  iodine.  The  percentage  composition  of  these  faeces, 
compared  with  that  of  bread,  shews  that  they  are  composed  of  nearly 
unchanged  bread  which  the  digestive  apparatus  has  been  unable  to  utilise, 
whilst  the  faeces  passed  on  a  flesh  diet  difler  widely  in  composition  from 
flesh,  as  the  subjoined  table  will  shew^ 


ResuUa  of  ObservcUiana  on  the  Dog  (Bischoff  and  Voii). 


FflBoes  excreted 

Faeces  ezoret^ 

Bread 

on  a  purely 
bread  diet 

Meat 

on  a  purely 
meat  diet 

C  per  cent 

45-61 

47-39 

51-95 

43-44 

H    

6-45 

6-59 

7-18 

6-47 

N    

2-39 

2-92 

14-11 

6-50 

0    

41-53 

36-08 

21-37 

13-58 

Mineral  matters 

4-12 

7  02 

5-39 

30-01 

Reaction  of  We  have  drawn  attention  to  the  almost  universally 

tuetooes.  propagated   error  that   the  contents  of  the  small  in- 

testine usually  possess  an  alkaline  reaction.  We  have  now  to  em- 
phasize the  parallel  error  which  is  also  widely  diffused,  viz.  that 
the  contents  of  the  large  intestine  and  the  faeces  possess  an  acid 
reaction.  The  exact  contrary  is  true.  Usually  the  normal  faeces  of 
man  are  alkaline,  and  it  is  very  exceptional  that  they  present  an 
acid  reaction. 


Tbe  odonrof 
the  tooes* 


The  specific  foul  odour  of  faeces  is  due  to  indol 
and  especially  to  skatol,  developed  by  the  action  of 
putrefactive  bacteria  in  the  colon.  Occasionally,  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen, ammonia,  and  other  volatile  bases,  contribute  to  the  foetid  odour. 

^  This  ftoooont  of  Bischoff  and  Volt's  experiments  {Die  Oesetze  der  Em&hrung  dee 
Fleischfretiers,  Leipsig  n.  Heidelberg,  1860,  p.  290)  is  taken  from  the  paper  by 
Maofadyen,  Nenoki  and  Sieber,  Arehiv  f.  exp.  Path,  u,  Pharm.^  Vol.  zzvui.  (1891), 
p.  344. 
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^t^arouoosie  On  microscopical  examination,  the  £BBce6  of  man  and 

^^'■'■***"  *^      animals  consuming  a  mixed    diet  may  exhibit    the 


"""^  following    structures:    vegetable    parenchyma,  starch 

granules,  spiral  vessels,  masses  of  woody  fibre,  fragments  of  muscular 
fibres,  fragments  of  tendon  and  ligament,  yeuow  elastic  fibres, 
fragments  of  blood-vessels,  masses  of  fat,  crystalline  calcium  salts  of 
the  fatty  acids,  undissolved  nucleins,  besides  mucus  and  epithelium 
which  appears  to  be  abundantly  exuviated  bv  the  intestinal  walls. 
There  are  also  fire<^uentlv  found  chlorophylloid  matters,  crystals  of 
ammoniaco-magnesium  phosphate  &c. 

THedtriTa-  The  brown  colour  of  the  normal  feces  is  due  to 

^[•■^^  hydrobilirubin.  Heynsius  and  Campbell^  had  ex- 
mattar  found  pressed  the  opinion  that  the  colouring  matter  of  the 
in  the  ezoz«-  fsBces  was  iclentical  with  choletelin.  Yanlair  and 
m«nts.  Masius*  afterwards  described  the  colouring  matter  of 

HydrobiUraiiin.  ^^^  feceg  as  a  body  very  closely  resembling  choletelin 
in  properties,  especially  in  spectroscopic  characters,  but  which  they 
considered  distinct  from  it,  assigning  to  it  the  name  of  'StercobilinJ 
JsiSi  looked  upon  the  colouring  matter  of  the  fseces  as  identical  with 
the  urobilin  of  the  urine*.  Maly*,  however,  subsequently  shewed 
that  the  colouring  matter  of  the  feces  is  doubtless  the  same  as 
the  product  of  reduction  which  he  had  obtained  from  bilirubin  and  to 
which  he  had  assigned  the  name  'hydrobilirubin'.  The  origin  of  the 
latter  body  from  bilirubin,  under  the  influence  of  the  nascent 
hydrogen,  abundantly  evolved  during  intestinal  digestive  processes, 
sufficiently  explained  its  occurrence,  r^otwithstanding  the  arguments 
of  MacMunn,  which  are  based  on  minor  differences  m  spectroscopic 
reactions,  the  Author  is  of  the  opinion,  which  is  sharea  by  nearly 
all  physiological  chemists,  that  the  normal  colouring  matter  of  the 
faeces  is  a  product  of  reduction  and  is  identical  with  Mal/s  hydro* 
bilirubin. 

ThedariTBr  Some  undecomposed   elvkocholic    acid    has    been 

wa  aSda  found,  by  Hoppe-Seyler,  in  the  excrements  of  the  ox. 

found  in  ^^  ^^®  main,  however,  as  has  already  been  repeatedly 

tiieftBoes.  insisted  on,  the   greater  part  of  the  bile  acids   are 

removed  by  absorption,  and  only  small  quantities  of 
cholalic  and  choloidic  acids  are  found  in  the  faeces.  It  is  remarkable 
that  the  faeces  only  contain  very  small  quantities  of  the  extremely 
resistant  taurine.     Dressler^  by  calculating  the  sulphur  existing  in 

1  Heynsiiis  and  OampMl,  op.  dt,  p.  820. 

*  Yanlair  and  Masios,  *Neuer  Abkdnunling  des  GaUeniarbBtofls  im  Darminhalt,* 
CentralbL  /.  d,  med.  WUsentchafit  1871,  no.  24. 

*  Max  JafF6,  *Vorkommen  Yon  Urobilin  im  Daiminhalt,'  CentraJUatt  f,  d,  med. 
WUsemchafU  1871,  no.  30. 

*  Bichaid  Maly,  'Efbatliohe  Umwandlung  yon  Bilirubin  in  Hamfarbstoff/  Cen- 
traXblattf,  d,  med.  Wiasemeh,,  1871,  no.  54.  'Umwandlung  von  Bilirubin  in  Harnfarb- 
Btoff,'  Maly'B  Jahreeher.,  Vol.  n.  (1874),  p.  288  et  teq.    See  p.  287. 

B  W.  Dressier,  *Beitrag  zor  Eenntniss  der  exorementiellen  Taorin-  und  Sohwe- 
felausfuhr  beim  Menschen,*  Prager  Vierteljahmchriftt  Vol.  Lzxxvni.  (1865),  p.  1. 
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organic  combination  in  the  faeces  as  taurin,  foand  that  the  total 
quantity  exci*eted  in  24  hours  only  amounted  to  0*32  grms.  This 
&ct  affords  an  additional  proof  that  the  bile  acids  are  mainly  re- 
absorbed in  the  alimentary  canal. 

TMsaiid  1,    Fats.    Even  the  normal   feces  of  men  on  a 

^^^^  *°     mixed  diet  contain  amaU  quantities  of  the  neutral  fats, 

the  quantity  of  palmitin  and  stearin  being  said  to  be 
greater  than  that  of  the  olein.  When  large  quantities  of  fats, 
especially  of  oils,  are  added  to  the  diet,  the  feces  always  contain  an 
excess  of  fat  Berths  ^  in  experiments  upon  himself,  found  that 
when  consuming  daily  a  diet  composed  of  350  grms.  of  meat,  500 
of  bread,  60  of  fat  and  100  of  fruit,  the  quantity  of  fat  daily  excreted 
in  the  faeces  amounted  to  7 — 8  grms.  On  adding  60  grms.  of  cod- 
liver  oil  to  this  diet,  he  excreted,  on  the  1st  day  8  grms.,  on  the  7th 
day  12  grms.,  on  the  12th  day  18  grms.,  on  the  20th  day  22  grms.,  and 
on  the  30th  day  49  grms.  From  this  experiment  it  would  appear 
that,  at  first,  the  alimentary  canal  was  able  to  absorb  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  extra  fat,  but  that  the  capacity  of  absorption  became  gradually 
impaired. 

The  fseces  always  contain  magnesium  and  calcium  salts  of  the 
&tty  adds,  which  are  often  found  crystallised.  If  the  faeces  be 
thoroughly  extracted  with  alcohol  and  with  ether,  so  as  to  remove 
the  normal  fats  and  the  free  fatty  acids,  and  the  insoluble  residue 
be  then  treated  with  hot  acidulated  alcohol,  the  fatty  acids,  previously 
in  combination  with  the  alkaline  earths,  pass  into  solution. 

Lecithin  is  either  absent,  or  present  in  traces,  in  the  faeces. 

2.  Cholesterin.  The  normal  faeces  always  contain  some  chole- 
sterin.  According  to  Austin  Flint,  jun.*,  the  faeces  do  not  contain 
cholesterin,  but  a  body  derived  from  it  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
stercorin.  It  is  the  universal  opinion  that  Flint's  stercorin  was  merely 
impure  cholesterin. 

Bzcretln  In  1857  Marcet'  separated  from  the  faeces  of  man  a 

*"j?  •"^  body  crystallising  in  shining  needles,  soluble  in  alcohol 

^  and  ether,  insoluble  in  water,  to  which  he  gave  the 

name  of  excretin,  and  assigned  the  formula  CreHueSOs.  Hinterberger^ 
afterwards  made  an  elaborate  investigation  of  this  body  and,  by  re- 
crystallising  it  many  times,  obtained  it  free  from  sulphur.  From  100 
pounds  of  excrements  he  obtained  8  grms.  of  excretin.  According  to 
this  investigator,  excretin  has  the  empirical  formula  C^Bl^O,    Unlike 

1  Berth^  quoted  by  MaJy.    Hennann's  Handbttch,  Vol.  v.  i.  p.  243. 

>  Anstin  Flint,  Jun.,  ReehercJies  expirimentales  nir  une  nouvelle  fonction  dufoie  (tc. 
Paris,  186S. 

'  W.  Maroet,  *Oii  the  immediate  principles  of  human  exorements  in  the  healthy 
state,'  PhiloBoplacal  Traruactiom,  Vol.  cuvn.  Part  1  (1857),  pp.  408—413.  Also 
Armalei  de  ehimie  et  de  phys.^  Vol.  uz.  (1860),  p.  91. 

*  F.  pinterberger,  'Ueber  das  Excretin,*  Ann,  d.  Chem,  u.  Pharm.,  Vol.  clxyi. 
(1873),  p.  218. 
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cholesterin  it  separates  in  warty  or  spherical  masses  and  is  less  soluble 
in  glacial  acetic  acid  than  cholesterin.  Excretin  when  treated  with 
bromine  yields  a  body  having  the  composition  C»H„BrjO.  By  the 
name  of  *excretolic  acid/  Ms^et  described  em  oily  body  which  he 
separated  from  human  faeces.  These  he  extracted  with  hot  alcohol 
and  precipitated  with  calcium  hydrate.  He  decomposed  the  calcium 
precipitate  with  sulphuric  acid  and  then  shook  with  ether,  &c.  The 
purified  residue  had  a  melting  point  between  25° — 26°  C,  was  insolu- 
ble in  water,  soluble  in  ether,  and  easily  soluble  in  hot  alcohol. 
Presumedly,  excretolic  acid,  the  product  obtained  by  Marcet,  was 
an  impure  mixture  of  fatty  acids. 

umerai  The  fseces  contain   mineral   salts,   of   which   the 

?"*J*"'®™**  amount  varies  greatly  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
e  taceo.  ^^^^  ingested;  these  are  composed  mainly  of  phos- 
phates of  the  alkaline  earths,  with  a  small  quantity  of  phosphate  of 
iron,  silica,  &c.  The  amount  of  the  mineral  matters  varies  between 
1  and  8  per  cent. , 

Results  of  quantitative  analyses  of  Hwnum  Fasces, 

The  water  and  volatile  matters  vary  between  82'6 — 68'3  p.c. 
The  solid  matters  (organic  and  mineral) .  17*4 — 31*7  p.c. 
Total  solid  matters  excreted  in  24  hours  16 — 57  grms. 

Average 30  grms. 

100  parts  of  dried  fasces  yield  on  an  average 

Matters  soluble  in  ether  (mainly  fats)     .  11*6  p.c. 

alcohol       .  .  15*6  p.c. 

„        water  .         .         .  20*0  p.c* 

According  to  Enderlin',  the  following  represents  the  composition 

of  the  mineral  matters  of  the  faeces. 

* 

Salts  soluble  in  [Sodium  chloride  and  sulphate  1'37|  ^^^ 


water  iSodium  phosphate  2'63i 

fEarthy  phosphates  8037 
Ferric  phosphate  2*09 
Calcium  Sulphate     4*53  f 

I  Silicic  acid  7*94] 


Salts   insoluble 
in  water 


94*93 


Porter',  in  a  research  conducted  in  the  Giessen  laboratory,  under 
Liebig,  found  the  mineral  matters  of  human  fsBces  to  amount,  on 
the  average,  to  6*7  p.c.  The  mineral  matters  of  the  faeces  passed 
during  4  days  weighed  11*47  grm&     The  faeces  of  babies  fed  only 

^  Wehsarg  quoted  by  Maly.    Hermann*8  Handbtuiht  Vol.  y.  i.  p.  246. 
2  Enderlin,  Ann,  d.  Ckem.  Uw  Pharm.^  Vol.  zlix.  (1844),  p.  838. 
^  J.  A.  Porter,  *  Untersachung  der  Asche  menscmicher  Ezcremente,'  ilnn*  d.  Chem. 
tt.  Pharm.,  Vol.  lxxi.  (1849),  p.  109. 
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on  human  milk  have  been  analysed  by  Wegscheider,  who,  as  the 
mean  of  three  analyses,  found 

» 

Water  in  100  parts  8513 

Organic  matters  „  1371 

Mijseral  matters  „  1'16. 

The  nature  and  amount  of  the  constituent  organic  matters  is 
exhibited  by  the  following  mean  of  10  analyses : — 

Mucin,  epithelium  and  lime  soaps  in  100  parts  539 

Cholesterin 0-32 

Fats  and  fatty  acids 1*44 

Alcohol  extractives 0*82 

Water 535 

Inorganic  salts 1*36 


The  Meconium, 

This  term  is  applied  to  the  contents  of  the  large  intestine  of  the 
foetus,  which  are  expelled  at,  or  after,  birth. 

^'iiJ^o^i  The  meconium  is  a  dark  greenish  brown,  pitch-like 

****"*^**"'  substance,  devoid  of  putrefSeictive  odour;  it  usually 
possesses  an  acid  reaction.  It  exhibits,  under  the  microscope,  in- 
numerable cylindrical  epithelial  cells,  united  together  and  often 
retaining  the  form  of  the  villi,  from  which  they  have  become 
detached.  These  cells  are  usually  stained  of  a  green  colour.  Besides 
epithelial  cells,  large  numbers  of  cholesterin  plates  and  &t  globules 
are  to  be  seen,  as  well  as  crystals  of  bilirubin. 

Chmaio9i  The  meconium  contains  from  20  to  28  p.c.  of  solid 

**'*'•**•"•  matters.  These  include  mucin,  bilirubin,  biliverdin 
and  bile  acids,  cholesterin,  and  small  quantities  of  fats  and  fatty 
acids.  ZweifelS  who  has  made  the  most  complete  modem  researches 
on  the  meconium,  as  well  as  Hoppe-Seyler,  found  neither  lecithin 
nor  hydrobilirubin  in  it.  The  latter  fact  affords  evidence  that  no 
reduction  processes  occur  in  the  foetal  intestines. 

From  the  meconium  of  the  calf,  Hoppe-Seyler'  obtained  as  much 
as  1  p.c.  of  pure  bilirubin.  Besides  bilirubin,  the  meconium  contains 
much  biliverdin  and  a  colouring  matter  which  exhibits  a  narrow 
absorption  band  on  the  red  side  of,  and  near  to,  D,  and  a  broader  and 
darker  band  between  D  and  JE.  This  colouring  matter  passes  into 
the  ethereal  solution  when  calf's  meconium  is  treated  with  alcohol, 
the  alcohol  distilled  off  and  the  residue  is  treated  with  ether.  The 
ethereal  solution  possesses  a  purple-red  colour. 

^  Zwdfel,  'Untersnohmigen  iiber  das  Meooniom/  Archiv  /.  OynUkologiet  Vol.  til 
(1S76),  p.  474. 

*  Hoppe-Seyler,  Pkysiolog.  Chem.t  p.  846. 
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The  following  analyses  exhibit  the  general  composition  of  human 
meconium  (Zweifel). 

Water 

Solid  matters 

Cholesterin 

Fats 

M.ineral  matters 

In  the  mineral  matters,  Zweifel  found  much  sulphuric  acid,  in 
combination  with  calcium  and  with  sodium.  He  found  in  the  ashes 
between  1*7  and  3*4  p.c.  of  FeP04.  • 


, 

<ii 

(2) 

(8) 

in  100  parts 

79-78 

80-45 

1} 

20-22 

19-55 



99 

0-797 

— * 

— 

» 

0-772 

— 

— 

■ 

9> 

0-978 

0-87 

1-238 

Sect.  6.    The  Fjcces  ik  Disease. 


FaoMin 


We  have  already  referred  to  the  fact  that  when  bile 
janndioe.  jg  ^^j^^  ^q  fj.Qjjj  ^j^^  intestine,  the  fsBces  assume  a  clay 

colour,  are  devoid  of  derivatives  of  bilirubin  (hydrobilirubin),  exhale 
an  exceedingly  foetid  putrefactive  odour,  and  contain  a  large  quantity 
of  fat. 

FsBCM  In  When  the  pancreatic  duct  is  occluded,  as  by  cancer 

J?!'^"^  ^  of  the  head  of  the  pancreas,  the  stools  also  contain  a 

pancreas.  \^gQ  quantity  of  fat.  Cases  in  which  the  bile-duct  is 
not  at  the  same  time  pressed  upon  are  rare,  so  that  the  opportunity 
of  studying  the  effects  of  an  uncomplicated  occlusion  of  the  pancrea^ 
tic  duct  seldom  occurs. 

Tii0  ft»c6s  Many  purgative  medicines  appear  to  act  merely  by 

tt^^J^i^      increasmg  intestinal  peristalsis.     If  the  rate  of  passage 

of  the  intestinal  contents  be  increased,  it  is  evident 
that  the  absorption  of  water,  and  other  constituents  capable  of 
being  absorbed,  will  be  diminished  and  that  the  feces  will  assume  a 
much  less  solid  character  than  is  normal.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
saline  and  so-called  hydragogue  purgatives  appear  to  act  both  by 
increasing  peristaltic  action  and  by  augmenting  the  intestinal  secre- 
tion (Moreau,  Yulpian,  Brunton,  Matthew  Hay);  the  saline  purgatives 
also  act  by  impeding  the  absorption  of  water  from  the  alimentary 
canal  (M.  Hay,  Bohmann*). 

In  the  case  of  many  purgative  substances  it  would  appear  that,  as 
in  diarrhoea  due  to  specific  poisons,  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane 
is  irritated,  an  excessive  amount  of  epithelium  is  thrown  off  and 
a  pathological  transudation  from  the  blood-vessels  occurs,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  albumin  which  the  liquid  dejecta  hold  in  solution. 

^  For  systematio  infonnation  on  this  subject,  which  does  not  strictly  come  within 
the  scope  of  the  present  work,  consult  Hamack,  Lehrhuek  der  ArMneimtteUehre  und 
Arzneivorordmmgslehret  Hamborg  und  Leipzig,  Verlag  von  Leop.  Vois,  16S3,  see  pp.  42 


Journal  of  Anatomy  and  Phyiiology,  Vol.  zyi.,  pp.  248  and  891. 
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C.  Schmidt  found  the  liquid  dejections  of  man,  after  administration 
of  infusions  of  senna,  to  have  the  following  composition* : 

Water  in  1000  parts     969-76 
Solid  matters  30*25 

Albumin  1*64 

Other  organic  matters     20*03 
Inorganic  salts  8*58 

The  analysis  of  the  mineral  constituents  made  by  this  eminent 
analyst  exhibit  clearly  enough  that  the  secretion  was  not  normal 
intestinal  juice,  the  solid  constituents  of  which,  as  we  have  shewn, 
contain  one-third  of  their  weight  of  sodium  carbonate. 

Schmidt  found  the  inorganic  salts,  referred  to  in  the  above  analysis, 
to  have  the  following  composition. 

K,SO, 0*667 

KCl 2*680 

NaCl  2056 

Na^PO^   0*668 

Na,0  1*960 

Ca^(PO,),    0*325 

Mg.(PO^,  0*233 

iMhodof  In  examining  the  liquid  stools  passed  in  diarrhoea 

tiTTtMoifiiL  depending  upon  simple  intestinal  catarrh,  typhoid  fever, 
^Q^^g^i^  or  cholera,  the  observer  should  not  merely  satisfy  him- 

aiwHMiatfM!  self  by  simple  inspection,  but  should  decant  the  stool 

with,  oiaxriuML  into  a  tall  cylinder  and  examine  both  the  deposit  and 
the  supernatant  liquid.  ''  In  all  cases  where  the  stools  have  to  be 
examined,  the  noisome  odour  may  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  by 
pouring  over  them  (whether  liquid  or  solid)  a  thin  layer  of  ether. 
After  the  sediment  has  been  deposited,  the  observer  can  form  at  a 
glance  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  amount  of  water,  blood, 
mucus,  and  solid  mattera  He  is  able  to  recognize  the  amount  and 
size  of  fibrinous  exudations  and  can  easily  obtain  the  different  con- 
stituents of  the  fsBces  for  microscopic  examination.  The  latter  by 
revealing  the  presence  of  pus  and  blood-corpuscles,  of  exuviated 
epithelia,  of  mucus  and  the  histological  elements  of  tumours,  permit 
of  an  approximate  conclusion  being  drawn  as  to  the  nature  and 
intensity  of  the  pathological  processes  going  on  in  the  intestine*." 
It  need  scarcely  be  added  that  at  the  present  time  a  bacteriological 
examination  of  the  faeces  in  disease  is  necessary  for  their  thorough 
scientific  investigation. 

1  G.  Schmidt,  *  Zxa  Gharakteristik  cL  epidem.  Cholera,  <fto.'   Dozpat  a.  Mitan  (1850). 

'  Freely  translated  from  Ewald — Die  Lehre  von  der  Verdauung.  Einleitung  in  die 
KHnik  der  Verdauungskrankheiten,  Zwdlf  VorUnmgen  gehalten,  vor  AerzUn  wid  Slteren 
Studirendenj  im  Wintenemeiter  1878—79,  von  Dr  C.  A.  Bwald.  Berlin,  Hirsohwald, 
1879,  eee  pp.  9d  and  97. 
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The  ito6i8  In  In  typhoid  fever,  the  diarrhoea  probably  depends 
typiioid  f eTer.  partly  on  diminished  absorption  of  water  and  partly 
upon  the  transudations  which  result  from  the  inflammatory  process 
set  up  by  the  products  of  the  specific  organisms  which  are  the  cause 
of  the  disease.  The  stools  may  contain  blood  and  necrotic  portions 
of  the  mucous  membrane.  They  are  said  often  to  contain  ammonium 
carbonate  and  to  exhibit  under  the  microscope  crystals  of  ammoniaco- 
magnesium  phosphate.    According  to  Brieger,  they  contain  no  skatoL 

The  fsBces  of  typhoid  fever  contain  the  characteristic  bacillus, 
hadlhia  typhiy  first  accurately  described  by  Oaffky\  The  researches 
of  Brieger'  shew  that  this  bacillus,  like  the  hobcterium  coli  commune, 
decomposes  sugar  with  the  production  of  lactic  acid.  Whilst 
however  this  latter  bacterium  yields  dextrogyrous  acid  (viz.  sar- 
colactic  acid),  the  bacillus  of  Gaffky  yields  lasvogyrous  paralactic 
acid  (Blachstein').  Id  the  first  edition  of  this  book  three  isomeric 
lactic  acids  were  described,  viz.  ethylene-lactic  acid,  and  the  two 
ethylidene-lactic  acids,  to  wit,  the  optically  inactive  ethylidene- 
lactic  acid  or  lactic  acid  of  fermentation,  and  the  optically  active 
dextrogyrous  ethylidene-lactic  acid  or  sarcolactic  acid.  This,  which 
was  also  called  paralactic  acid,  may  now  with  convenience  be  called 
dextrogyrous  paralactic  acid.  In  1890,  Schardringer  succeeded  in 
obtaining  (as  a  result  of  the  fermentation  of  cane  sugar  by  a  bacillus, 
discovered  accidentally  in  water)  the  hitherto  unknown  Issvogyrous 
ethylidene-lactic  acid,  which  forms  salts  which  are  dextrogyrous 
(sarcolactic  acid,  on  the  other  hand,  being  dextrogyrous  forms  Ise- 
vogyrous  salts).  So  far  as  is  at  present  known,  the  only  pathogenic 
organism  which  produces  Isevogyrous  lactic  acid,  is  according  to 
Blachstein,  Oaffky's  BaciUits  typhi.  From  cultures  of  the  baciUi  of 
typhoid  fever,  Brieger*  separated  a  poisonous  base,  to  which  he  as- 
signed the  name  typhotoxin  and  the  formula  C^HiyNOt.  When  in- 
jected into  guinea-pigs  and  mice,  typhotoxin  produces  a  lethargic 
condition,  ps^ysis,  and  fatal  diarrhoea.  In  addition,  active  toxal- 
bumins  appear  to  be  produced  in  cultures  of  the  typhoid  bacillus 
(Brieger  and  Frankel). 

THa  ftooiB  In  In  Asiatic  cholera,  the  £BBces  assume  the  character 
<flud«ra.  Qf  ^jjg  so-called  '  rice-water  stools,'  %,e.  they  present  the 

appearance  of  a  turbid,  flocculent  liquid,  from  which  bile  is  absent, 
in  which  the  microscope  reveals  the  presence  of  a  large  amount  of 
epithelium  shed  by  the  intestinal  villi,  and  bacteriological  analysis 
the  presence  of  the  cholera  spirillum.    The  liquid  faeces  contain  very 

1  M.  Gaffky,  Mittheilungen  aus  dem  KaUerU  OenmdhHUamte,  Vol.  ii.,  quoted  by 
Blaohstein. 

*  Brieger,  Ueber  Ptomaine,  Th.  ra.  (1886),  p.  81. 

>  Dr  Blaohstein,  'Contribution  k  la  biologie  dn  bacille  typhiqne'  (Trayail  da 
laborat.  de  M.  Nencki  k  rinstitnt  Imperial  de  M6decine  Exp6rimentale),  Num.  1  and  2, 
Eztraite  des  Archives  de»  Sciences  Biologiques,  Vol.  i.,  St  Petersburg,  1892. 

*  Brieger,  *  Zur  Eenntniss  der  Bildung  von  Ptomalnen  und  Toxinen  durch  patho- 
gene  Baoterien,'  Sitzungiber.  d,  Berl.  Akad.  d.  Wissemchaft.  Jan.  1889. 
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little  organic  solid  matter  and  a  considerable  proportion  of  salts. 
They  invariably  contain  albumin.  They  exhale  a  semen-like  odour 
believed  to  be  due  to  pentamethylendiamin.  The  following  are  two 
anal}rses  of  cholera  stools  made  by  C.  Schmidt : 

(1)  (2) 

Water  in  1000  parts    988-17         985-13 
Organic  matters  2*99  7*32 

Mineral  matters  8*84  7*55 

Recent  investigations  have  in  the  case  of  cholera  established 
certain  facts  which  possess  great  interest. 

Cholera  cultures  always  contain  indol  and  nitrites.  The  con- 
sequence of  this  admixture  is  that  when  dilute  sulphuric  acid  is 
added  to  them,  or  to  cholera  stools,  a  red  colouration  is  produced, 
which  is  due  to  the  sulphuric  acid  setting  free  the  nitrous  acid  of  the 
nitrites,  which  reacting  on  the  indol  present  forms  of  nitrate  of 
nitroso-indol  (see  page  423)*.  In  cholera  cultures,  Brieger'  has  found, 
in  addition  to  the  non-poisonous  pentamethylendiamin  and  tetra- 
methylendiamin,  the  highly  poisonous  methyUgvanidin.  Brieger  and 
Frankel^  have  also  found  certain  toxalbumins  which  appear  to  belong 
to  the  class  of  globulins.  From  these  researches  it  appears  probable 
that  certain  of  the  gravest  symptoms  of  cholera  are  due  to  the 
actual  poisonous  action  induced  by  the  chemical  products  which  result 
from  the  action  of  the  cholera  bacillus  on  the  albuminous  matters. 

The  stooiB  In  dysenterv,  the  stools  are  always  intensely  foetid, 

in  dy«»t«T.  eometimes  of  ^nerenous  odour,  and  are  characterised 
by  the  presence  of  mucus,  streaked  or  stained  with  blood,  and  often 
contain  purulent  sloughs.  So  far  as  the  Author  knows,  the  bacterio- 
logical study  of  dysentery  and  an  examination  of  the  chemical 
products  of  the  pathogenic  organisms  which  cause  it^  have  not  yet 
been  made. 

The  Btooii  In  In  a  future  volume,  we  shall  have  to  study  at  length 
<7>tiniiria.  'cystine,'  a  remarkably  interesting  sulphur  derivative  of 
lactic  acid,  which  occurs  in  traces  in  the  healthy  organism,  but  which, 
in  certain  individuals,  is  excreted  in  the  urine  in  considerable  quanti- 
ties and  sometimes  forms  cystine  calculi.  Cystine  was  first  discovered 
as  a  constituent  of  a  very  rare  form  of  urinary  calculi  by  WoUaston. 
It  has  the  empirical  formula  C^Hj^N^SjO..  The  researches  of  E.  Ban-  ' 
mann^  leave  no  doubt  that  cystine  is  a  dithioamido-sethylidene-lactic 
acid,  which  may  be  represented  by  the  subjoined  formula : 

Q/C(CIL)(NH,)COOH 
^»\  C(0H3)  (NH.)  COOH. 

^  E.  Salkowski,  'Ueber  das  ChoUrarot  and  das  Zastandekommen  der  Cholera- 
reaktion,'  Virohow's  Archiv,  Vol.  ox.  (1S87),  p.  360. 

*  L.  Brieger,  *Zur  Kenntniss  d.  Budung  von  Ptomalnen  und  Tozinen  dnroh  patho- 
gene  Bakterien,'  Sitzungiber,  d.  BerL  Akcid,  d.  WistefLt  Jan.  1SS9. 

*  L.  Brieger  and  C.  Frankel,  '  Untersaohangen  uber  Baoteriengifte,'  Berl.  klitu 
WoehemeK ,  1890,  pp.  241—246  and  pp.  268—271. 

4  Baumann,  ZeiUch,  /.  j^lvysiol.  Chem.,  Vol.  viix.  (1888),  p.  300;  YoL  zu.  (1868),  p. 
261;  Vol.  ZYi.  (1892),  p.  552. 

G.  30 
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In  individuals  suffering  from  the  cystine-diathesis,  the  quantity 
excreted  in  the  urine  is  comparatively  large,  as  much  as  one- 
fourth  of  all  the  sulphur  which  should  be  excreted  in  the  oxidised 
condition  passing  out  of  the  system  as  cystine.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  this  depends  upon  an  abnormal  decomposition  of  the 
proteids,  and  facts  render  it  probable  that  this  is  dependent  on  the 
intervention  of  abnormal  fermentations  in  the  alimentary  canal. 
Neither  the  faeces  nor  the  urine  of  healthy  human  beings  contain 
any  trace  of  diamines  (so-called  ptomaines).  Baumann  and  Udransky  \ 
as  well  as  Brieger  and  Stadthagen*,  have  found  that  when  cystine 
occurs  in  the  urine,  both  the  faeces  and  the  urine  contain  cadaverin, 
putrescin  and  another  diamine,  which  is  isomeric  with  pentamethylen- 
diamine  or  cadaverin  (perhaps  neuridin  or  saprin).  It  therefore  seems 
very  probable  that  the  cystine  diathesis  depends  upon  an  abnormal 
ferment  process,  having  its  seat  in  the  intestine  and  due  to  yet 
unknown  micro-organisms. 


Sect.  7.    The  Gases  of  the  Laboe  Intestine. 

The  large,  like  the  small  intestines,  are  always  more  or  less 
distended  by  a  mixture  of  gases  which,  in  part,  have  diffused  out  of  the 
blood,  but  in  part  are  the  products  of  the  action  of  micro-organisms 
on  carbohydrates  and  to  a  less  extent  on  proteids.  The  evolution  of 
gases  is,  however,  in  the  normal  condition,  a  very  limited  one.  An 
analysis  of  the  gases  obtained  from  the  rectum  shews  them  to  be 
composed  of  a  mixture  of  carbonic  acid,  marsh  gas,  nitrogen,  and 
hydrogen.  In  the  strictly  normal  condition  of  digestion,  unless 
substances  are  consumed  in  considerable  quantities  which  either 
contain  free  sulphur,  or  easily  decomposed  sulphur  compounds,  the 
gases  of  the  large  intestine  contain  no  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

Origin  of  the  The  CO,  is  in  part  derived  from  the  blood,  in  part 

*"^^f(oaDd  In  *^®  product  of  the  bacterial  decomposition  of  the  carbo- 
Semixedgases  hydrates  and  proteids.  The  H  is  a  product,  as  we  have 
of  the  colon.       already  shewn,  of  the  action  of  various  bacteria  on 

sugars',  in  part  it  is  produced  during  the  putrefaction  of 
albuminous  bodies. 

The  methane  (CH4)  is  the  product  both  of  the  fermentation  of 
carbohydrates  and  proteids  (Eunkel)^    It  is  formed  in  large  quantities 

^  E.  Banmann  and  L.  v.  Udransky,  'Ueber  das  Vorkommen  yon  Diaminen,  BQge> 
nannten  Ptomainen,  bei  Gystinorie/  Zeitsch,  f.  phy$.  Chem,,  Vol.  xm.  (1889),  pp. 
562—694. 

s  L.  Brieger  and  M.  Stadthagen,  *Ueber  Cystinnrie  nebst  Bemerkongen  tlber  einen 
Fall  Yon  morbus  maoulosas  Werlhofii,'  Berliner  M,  Wochenseh.^  1889,  no.  16,  and 
Maly's  Jahresbericht,  1890,  p.  458. 

*  The  abundant  evolution  of  H  and  GO.  during  the  butyric  fermentation  is  weU 
known ;  see  Victor  Pasohutin, '  Einige  Versuche  fiber  die  buttersaure  Oahrung, '  Pfluger's 
Arckiv,  Vol.  vni.  (1873),  p.  852. 

*  Eunkel,  'Ueber  die  bei  der  PanoreasTerdauung  auftretenden  Gase,'  abstracted  in 
Maly's  Jakretber,,  Vol.  nr.  (1875),  pp.  274—276. 
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by  the  bacterial  decomposition  of  cellulose  (Hoppe-Seyler*,  Tappeiner*, 
Henneberg  and  Stohmann^) 

The  nitrogen  is  in  part  doubtless  a  diffusate  from  the  blood,  but 
is  certainly  in  part  derived  from  the  bacterial  decomposition  of  the 
proteids  (Hlifner*,  Kunkel'.) 

The  following  are  the  results  of  analyses  of  the  gases  of  the 
human  colon,  made  by  Buge. 

Results  of  Arudysia  of  the  Gases  of  the  La/rge  Intestine  of  Mem. 

Euge\ 


CO3  in  100  vols. 

H 

OH4 

N 


Milk  diet 
I.  IL 


16-8 
438 
•  0-9 
38-3 


9-9 
54-2 


36-7 


Meat  diet 


13*6 

3-0 

27-5 

67-8 


II.  I  m. 


12-4 

21 

27-6 

67-8 


8-4 

0-7 

26-4 

641 


Vegetable  diet 

(leguminoos  diet- 

pnlses) 


840 

2*3 

44*5 

19-1 


IL 


38-4 

1-6 

49-3 

10-6 


IIL 


21-0 

4-0 

66-9 

18-9 


Sect.  8.    Intestinal  Concretions'. 

In  addition  to  gall  stones,  which  are  very  frequently  excreted 
with  the  faeces  per  cmwm,  or  which,  remainiug  impacted  in  the  small 
intestine  occasionally  are  the  cause  of  fatal  intestinal  obstruction, 
intestinal  calculi  are  sometimes  met  with  in  the  colon  of  certain  of 
the  lower  animals,  and  much  more  rarely  of  man.  In  man,  these 
calculi  are  usually  very  small,  having  a  diameter  of  0*2 — 1  mm. 
{intestinal  gravel),  but  occasionally,  though  rarely,  they  attain  the 
size  of  a  hazel  nut  Intestinal  concretions  are  comparatively  frequent 
in  Scotland,  owing  to  the  large  use  made  of  oatmeal  porridge  as  an 
article  of  diet.  Such  calculi  present  the  appearance  of  brown  balls 
and  resemble,  in  structure  and  composition,  calculi  which  are  very 

1  Hoppe-Seyler,  'Ueber  Gahmng  der  Cellulose  and  Bildnng  von  Methan  and 
Eohlensaare,*  ZeiUch.f,  pkys.  Chemie,  Vol.  z.  (1886),  p.  201  et  seq.  and  pp.  401 — 440. 

*  H.  Tappeiner,  *  Unteraaohungen  dber  die  Gahrnng  der  Cellolose  insbesondere  fiber 
deren  Ldsung  im  Darmcanal,'  Zeitsch./,  Bt'oZ.,  Vol.  zx.  (1884),  pp.  52 — 134. 

*  Henneberg  and  Stohmann,  *Ueber  die  Bedeutong  der  CeUalosegahrang  ftLr  die 
Emahrong  der  Thiere,*  ZeiUch.  /.  Biol.,  Vol.  zzi.  (1885),  pp.  613—624. 

^  HMner,  'Ueber  ongeformte  Fermente  and  ihre  Wirkangen  <feo.,'  Joum.  /.  prakt. 
Chevne,  VoL  z.  (1874),  p.  1.    Maly's  Jahresber.,  Vol  iv.  (1875),  pp.  262—274. 
B  Eunkel,  see  Note  4  on  preceding  page. 

*  Boge,  Sitzwngsher.  d.  Wien.  Akad.  d.  Wiss.,  Vol.  zliy.  (1862),  p.  734. 

^  In  preparing  this  section  the  Aathor  has  made  ase  of  the  account  given  ander 
the  heading  *Darmooncremente '  at  page  174  of  Professor  Earl  B.  Hofmann's  Lehrbuch 
der  Zoochemie,  Wien,  1879,  as  well  as  of  the  information  contained  in  Hoppe-Seyler's 
PhytioU>gi$che  Chemie,  under  the  heading  'Darmooncremente'  (see  p.  356  et  eeq.). 
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frequently  met  with  in  millers'  horses  and  which,  in  the  latter,  often 
attain  an  enormous  size. 

Intestinal  concretions  in  man  have  often  been  found  to  contain 
some  foreign  body  as  a  nucleus,  as  for  example  a  fruit  stone,  some- 
times fragments  of  bone,  of  iron,  or  horn,  which  have  been  acci- 
dentally swallowed  (Hoppe-Seyler).  The  mineral  salts  which  form 
the  greater  part  of,  or  which  occur  as  an  incrustation  around,  in- 
testinal calculi  are  composed  either  of  pure  crystalline  ammoniaco- 
magnesium  phosphate,  or  of  this  salt  mixed  with  varying  quantities 
of  magnesium  phosphate. 

In  certain  intestinal  concretions  of  the  horse,  the  amount  of 
triple  phosphate  has  been  found  to  vary  between  83*2  and  98*3  per 
cent,  and  silica  has  been  found  to  the  amount  of  5*2  per  cent 

Hair  Hfin«  ^^  certain  animals,  as  the  pig,  the  ox,  the  goat  and 

the  chamois,  intestinal  concretions  are  met  with,  which 

are  composed  entirely  of  felted  hairs  and  which  take  their  origin  in 

the  habit  of  these  animals  to  lick  their  own  coats  or  those  of  their 

associates. 

Oriental  Oriental  bezoars  are  intestinal  concretions  probably 

^^•**""'*  derived  from   Capra  cBgagrus  and  Antelope   dorias; 

they  are  for  the  most  part  spherical  or  oval,  possess  a  dark  olive- 
green  colour,  and  have  a  smooth,  waxy,  shining  exterior.  They  vary 
greatly  in  size.     When  heated,  true  bezoars  evolve  aromatic  fumes. 

utbofeuie  True  bezoars  are  composed  almost  entirely  of  an 

aAid  OjoBaeOi  acid  called  lithofellic  acid  which  was  first  investi^ted 
and  the  other  \yy  Ettling  and  Will  and  to  which  they  assigned  the 
^^IJJ'^I^IJ^    formula  C«Hm04.      Lithofellic  acid  is  extracted  from 

bezoars  by  powdering  and  treating  with  boiling  alcohol 
On  evaporating  the  cdcoholic  solution,  the  latter  deposits  small 
colourless  crystals  which  are  either  pointed  rbombohedra  or  three- 
sided  prisms.  Lithofellic  acid  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  very 
sparingly  soluble  in  ether.  It  is  soluble  in*  glacial  acetic  acid  which 
deposits  it  in  a  cmtalline  condition  on  evaporation.  Lithofellic  acid 
is,  according  to  Hoppe-Seyler,  closely  related  to  cholalic  acid. 

The  green  colour  of  bezoars  is  due  to  biliverdin;  these  mysterious 
concretions  contain  other  derivatives  of  bilirubin  (Hoppe-Seyler). 

FaiM  Be-  Intestinal  concretions,  also  called  bezoars,  come  from 

^MG.  r!o^  ^^^  ^*®^'*  ^^^^^  ^^®  ^f  *  brownish  black  colour,  which  do 
^"  8-  jjQ^  melt,  and  which  are  composed  of  ellagic  acid 
(CuHieOs  +  2H3O),  a  derivative  of  tannin.  Ellagic  acid  is  found 
in  oak  bark.  When  pure,  it  is  a  yellow  crystalline  powder  which, 
under  the  microscope,  is  seen  to  be  composed  of  yellow  prisms  oc- 
curring singly  or  in  groups.  It  is  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol.  Ferric 
chloride  produces  a  deep  blue  precipitate.  The  ella^c  acid  of 
bezoars  is  doubtless  derived  from  the  tannin  contained  in  the  food 
consumed  by  the  animals  which  peld  them. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

CONCERNING  THE  MODIFICATIONS  OBSERVED  IN  THE 
CHEMICAL  PROCESSES  OF  DIGESTION  IN  SOME  DIVI- 
SIONS OF  THE  ANIMAL  KINGDOM. 

• 

The  researches  which  have  of  recent  years  been  made  by  such 
distinguished  observers  as  the  lamented  Professor  Erukenberg,  Pro- 
fessor Metschnikoff  and  others,  on  the  process  of  digestion  throughout 
the  animal  kingdom  have  been  so  numerous  and  so  specialised  that 
it  would  be  hopeless  to  give  their  results  in  detail  without  unduly 
extending  the  limits  of  this  work.  The  following  brief  notes  may, 
however,  prove  useful  to  the  student  of  comparative  physiology. 

Sect.  1.    The  Intra-cellular  Digestion  of  the  Lower 

Invertebrata. 

In  certain  elementary  animal  forms,  each  particle  of  their  structure 
possesses  the  same  nutritive  endowments  as  its  fellows,  and  there  is 
no  differentiation  of  cells  set  apart  to  discharge  those  chemical 
functions  which  we  term  digestive,  and  which  consist  essentially  in 
the  secretion  of  a  juice  or  juices,  whose  function  it  is  to  render  the 
food  constituents  soluble  and  diffusible,  so  that  these  can  make  their 
way  into  the  interior  of  the  organism  and  replace  the  matter  which 
the  latter  is  ceaselessly  losing.  In  the  lower  organisms  to  which  we 
refer,  digestion  is  said  to  be  intra-cellular. 

The  simplest  and,  in  many  respects,  the  most  typical  example  of 
intra-cellular  digestion  is  that  presented  by  certain  Rhizopods,  which 
consist  essentially  of  a  mass  of  living  contractile,  somewhat  granular, 
protoplasm  with  a  nucleus.  The  earlier  knowledge  of  the  phenomena 
associated  with  the  ingestion  and  digestion  of  food  by  these  unicellular 
organisms  rests  on  the  observations  of  Dujardin,  KoUiker,  Carter, 
Haeckel,  De  Bary  and  others,  whilst  we  owe  the  most  recent,  com- 
plete, and  interesting  facts  relating  to  these  processes,  as  they  can  be 
observed  in  AmoBba  proteus  and  ActinosphxBrium,  to  the  investiga- 
tions of  Miss  Greenwoods  to  some  of  whose  results  the  attention  of 

1  M.  Greenwood,  *  On  the  Digestiye  Process  in  some  Rhizopods,'  (From  the  Physio- 
logical Laboratory,  Cambridge),  Jovmal  of  Physiology ,  Vol.  vii.  (1886—1886),  pp.  253 
— ^378.  Besides  recording  the  results  of  her  own  observation,  Mlsr  Greenwood  has  in 
this  paper  given  an  account  of  the  earlier  literature  of  the  subject. 
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the  reader  will  now  be  drawn.  When  an  Amoeba  is  observed  in 
active  movement,  it  is  seen  to  be  progressing  in  one  direction,  "  so 
that  a  fairly  constant  hind  end  may  be  distinguished,  and  in  this 
organism  it  is  the  hind  end  which  most  actively  ingests.  The 
ectosarc  is  drawn  like  a  funnel  round  the  prey,  and  the  opening 
which  corresponds  to  the  mouth  of  the  funnel  is  ex-centrically  closed. 
In  the  case  of  quiescent  solid  matter,  such  as  starch  grains  or  Torul«, 
but  little  fluid  is  included ;  when,  however,  an  actively  moving  prey 
is  dealt  with,  an  area  of  water  not  inconsiderable  surrounds  it.  The 
ectosarc  of  two  enclosing  pseudopodia  first  fuses  distally  of  the 
object  and  leaves  a  space  in  which  movement  fi^oes  on — a  space  only 
gradually  reduced,  and  never  done  away  with  by  complete  inclusion." 
Some  of  the  lateral  pseudopodia  of  Amoeba  proteus  may  exercise 
prehensile  function,  but  ingestion  at  the  most  anterior  and  most 
actively  moving  part  never  occurs.  The  length  of  time  occupied  by 
this  act  of  ingestion  varies  greatly  in  different  protozoa,  but  in 
Amoeba  is  comparatively  short  though  variable.  '  Contact  may  be 
established  and  broken  many  times  with  no  result,  but  determinate 
ingestion  is  a  matter  of  minutes  rather  than  hours.'  In  studying  the 
digestive  processes  of  the  Amoeba  and  Actinosphasrium,  Miss  Green- 
wood supplied  the  creatures  with  various  kinds  of  solid  particles,  viz. 
with  (a)  starch  grains  and  cellulose ;  (b)  fat  globules  (milk) ;  (c) 
organisms  in  which  a  protoplasmic  body  is  surrounded  by  a  cellulose 
wall;  (d)  unshielded  proteid  chiefly  in  the  form  of  small  animals 
without  tests;  (e)  presumedly  innutritious  matter,  such  as  litmus. 
Of  these  substances,  the  following  appeared  useless  to  the  Amoeba 
for  purposes  of  nutrition :  the  fat,  the  pure  carbohydrates  and  the 
litmus.  If  we  take,  as  an  example  of  these,  starch  grains,  we  find 
that  after  a  stay  of  some  days  thev  are  ejected  unaltered  in  form,  in 
size,  and  in  their  reaction  towards  iodine.  It  was  mentioned  that 
when  solid  bodies  are  ingested  by  an  Amoeba,  after  their  enclosure  a 
space  (vacuole)  containing  some  water  is  seen  surrounding  them. 
If  the  body  be  one  which  the  creature  cannot  digest,  this  water  soon 
disappears,  and  is  not  replaced  by  any  newly  secreted  liquid,  i,e.  the 
vcLCUole  ceases  to  exist.  When,  however,  either  naked  or  '  shielded  ' 
protoplasmic  food  is  ingested  by  the  Amoeba,  its  presence  seems  to 
act  as  a  stimulus  to  the  secretion  of  a  liquid  which  surrounds  the 
matter  to  be  acted  upon,  which  may  then  be  said  to  occupy  'a 
vacuole  of  digestion.' 

That  the  liquid  which  is  poured  out  into  a  digestive  vacuole 
must  actually  exert  a  chemical  action  upon  protoplasmic  bodies 
might  be  held  to  be  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  latter  may  be 
actually  seen  to  disintegrate  as  it  surrounds  them.  A  conclusive 
proof  is,  however,  afforded  by  the  digestion  of  organisms  possessed  of 
a  cellulose  wall ;  the  latter  is  neither  dissolved  nor  perforated,  and 
yet  its  contents  are  digested,  a  result  which  is  only  explicable  on  the 
supposition  that  an  active  digestive  liquid  has  been  able  to  diffuse 
through  the  cellular  wall  and  then  exert  its  solvent  action. 
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Engelmann  believed  that  he  had  obtained  evidence  that  an  acid 
reaction  is  developed  in  Infusoria  and  some  species  of  AmoebsB 
during  digestive  activity^  and  Meissner  and  Favre-Domergue  are 
said  by  Neumeister  to  have  obtained  similar  results  \  On  the  other 
hand  Miss  Qreenwood  was  unable  by  means  of  methyl-violet  and 
tropseolin,  to  determine  the  presence  of  an  acid  reaction  either  in 
Amceba  or  in  Actinosphfierium. 

The  observations  of  Metschnikoff '  on  the  power  possessed  by  the 
colourless  corpuscles  of  the  blood  to  seize  and  disintegrate  bacteria 
and  on  which  he  founded  his  view  of  their  function  as  phagocytes 
bear  the  closest  resemblance  to  those  which  we  have  been  discussing. 
Without  further  dwelling  upon  these,  however,  attention  must  be 
drawn  to  the  fact  that  Metschnikoff,  Ray  Lankester'  and  other 
reliable  observers  ascribe  powers  of  intra-cellular  digestion  to  the 
endoderm  and  mesoderm  cells  of  some  comparatively  highly  differen- 
tiated organisms,  provided  with  an  alimentary  canals 

It  appears  to  be  a  general  law  that  a  specialised  digestive 
mechanism,  associated  with  the  secretion  of  specific  digestive 
enzymes,  is  possessed  by  no  parasitic  creature  inhabiting  the  alimen- 
tary canal  of  its  host — a  law  of  which  examples  are  furnished 
amongst  Protozoa  by  the  Qregarinae  and  amongst  Vermes  by  many 
Cestodes  and  by  the  Acanthocephali. 

"Complete  degeneration  of  the  gut  is  clearly  due  to  adaptations  to 
definite  modes  of  Ufe,  in  which  the  food  passes  through  the  integument  by 
endosmosis.  This  phenomenon,  brought  about  by  parasitism,  attains  its 
highest  developement  in  the  sporocyst  forms  of  the  Nematoda.  Finally 
the  absence  of  an  enteric  oanal  is  the  rule  among  the  Cestoda,  where  the 
enterou  is  not  present  for  a  time  even.  The  enteron  is  altogether  wanting 
in  the  Acanthocephali,  and  for  the  same  reason — namely,  parasitism."^ 

That  these  parasites  possess  an  inter-cellular  digestion  seems  to 
be  proved  by  their  storing  glycogen  (M.  Foster)  which  they  probably 
produce  at  the  expense  of  the  sugar  and  the  soluble  proteids  which 
they  derive  from  their  hosts. 

If  we   exclude  Rhizopoda,  Qregarinae  and   Infusoria,  all  non- 

^  M.  Meissner,  *Beitrage  znr  Emahmngsphysiologie  der  Protozoen,*  ZeiUch.  f, 
trisserueh.  Zoologie,  Vol.  zlti.  (1888),  p.  498  and  Favre-Domergne  (ArmaUi  des  Sciences 
Naturellesj  Zoologies  1888,  p.  140),  quoted  by  Neumeister  (Lehrbueh^  etc.  p.  115). 

'  Ellas  Metsohnikofl,  *Ueber  die  Beziehung  der  Phagooyten  za  Milzbrandbaeillen,' 
Virchow's  Archiv,  Vol.  xcvn.  (1884),  pp.  602—626. 

*  Bay  Lankester,  Quarterly  Joum.  of  Micr,  Science^  Vol.  zxi.  p.  128.  The  Anthor 
has  not  been  able  to  verify  the  quotation. 

^  Thus  Metsobnikoff  asserts  that  the  cells  of  the  endoderm  of  Metastomum  and  those 
of  the  mesoderm  of  Synapta  possess  ingestive  and  digestive  power,  see  M.  Greenwood, 
cp.  dt.  p.  267  and  Metschnikoff,  *  Ueber  die  Verdauungsorgane  einiger  SUsswasaer- 
tnrbellarien,*  Zool.  Anzeiger^  1878,  p.  387  and  '  Untersuohungen  iiber  die  intraoellulare 
Verdaunng  bei  wirbellosen  Thieren.'  Arbeit  d.  zoolog.  Inst,  in  Wien,  Vol.  v.  (1888), 
Heft  2. 

^  Carl  Gegenbaur,  Elements  of  Comparative  Anatomy,  translated  by  Professor 
F.  JeiBxej  BeU,  M.A.  The  translation  revised  and  a  preface  written  by  Professor 
E.  Bay  lankester,  M.A.,  F.B.S.  London,  Macmillan  and  Co.,  1878.  Befer  to  pages 
158  and  159. 
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parasitic  animals  belonging  to  the  sub-kingdoms  above  Protozoa 
possess  a  differentiated  digestive  function,  and,  with  few  exceptions^ 
nave  been  found  to  form  digestive  enzymes. 

According  to  Krukenberg^  the  Hydro-medussB  and  the  sea- 
Anemones,  although  possessed  of  differentiated  alimentary  apparatus, 
form  no  secretion  possessed  of  digestive  properties.  The  external 
slimy  secretion  of  certain  of  these  creatures  in  some  cases  possesses 
active  irritating  properties,  and  appears  to  subserve  defensive  purposes, 
but  is  destitute  of  digestive  enzymes. 

Sect  2.    The  function  of  the  so-called  'Liver'  of 

mollusca. 

The  ftmetum  In  connection  with  the  mid-gut  of  the  MoUusca  there 

of  the  *mid-gut  is  developed,  by  the  sacculation  of  the  endoderm,  a 
*^on^  ^^'   lobulated  glandular  organ,  which  opens  into  the  enteron. 

This  organ,  which  has  usually  been  termed  by  compa- 
rative anatomists  the  liver  (sometimes  the  '  hepato-pancreas '),  and 
which  appears  to  be  the  morphological  homologue  of  the  organ 
bearing  that  name  in  Yertebrata,  discharges  functions  which  are 
altogether  unlike  those  of  the  liver.  It  is  destitute  of  either  of  the 
specific  products — bile-colouring  matters  and  bile-acids — which  are 
characteristic  of  the  secretory  activity  of  the  hepatic  cells ;  but  con- 
tains several  enzymes  which  confer  upon  it  powers  of  digesting  the 
various  groups  of  alimentary  principles. 

From  the  researches  of  Krukenberg*  it  results  that  this  gland 
secretes  a  diastatic,  a  fat-splitting  and  either  a  pepsin-like  or  a 
trypsin-like  enzyme.     In  some  molluscs  as  in  Helix  pomatia,  which 

f)ossess  an  acid  intestinal  digestion,  the  mid-gut  gland  forms  a  ferment 
ike  pepsin  but  secretes  no  trypsin,  whilst  in  other  mo^uscs  no  pepsin 
is  present,  but  trypsin.  A.  B.  Griffiths*  has  compared  the  secretion  of 
the  'liver '  of  Cephalopoda  with  that  of  the  pancreas,  and  has  obtained 
results  which  prove  the  identity  of  function  m  so  far  as  the  creatures  he 
investigated  were  concerned.  In  Cephalopoda  the  secretion  is  alka- 
line, converts  starch  into  sugar,  emulsifies  fats,  and  dissolves  proteids. 
Though  not  discharging  the  functions  of  the  liver  as  a  bile- 
secreting  gland,  it  is  conceivable  that  the  mid-gut  gland  of  Mollusca 
might  ^Ifil  another  function  which  the  liver  of  vertebrates  pos- 
sesses— that  of  a  storer  of  reserve  material,  of  a  former  and  hoarder 
of  glycogen.  The  painstaking  researches  of  Levy*  have  shown,  how- 
ever, that  although  glycogen  is  a  constituent  of  the  gland,  it  is 

^  C.  Fr.  W.  Erakenberg,  QnmdzUge  einer  vergUichenden  Phynologie  der  Verdautmg, 
Heidelberg  (Carl  Winter),  1882. 

s  Krukenberg,  Grtmdiilge,  etc,  pp.  59  and  61. 

'  A.  B.  Griffiths,  '  Chemisch-physiologiBche  UnterBnohongen  iiber  die  Cephaloden- 
Leber  ond  ibre  Identitat  mit  einem  wahren  Pankreas/  Ber,  d,  deuUch,  chem.  GeielUch. 
Vol.  xYm.  (1885),  p.  294.  This  is  a  short  abstract  of  the  originaJ  paper  in  the 
Cfumieal  NewBy  Vol.  li.  p.  160,  whioh  the  Author  has  not  had  aocess  to. 

^  Max  Levy,  '  Zoochemisohe  Untersuchungen  der  MitteldarmdrtiBe  von  Helix 
pomatia,*  Zeittch,  /.  Biologie,  Tol.  xxy.  (1890),  p.  410. 
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present  in  smaller  proportion  than  in  the  other  organs.  He  disco- 
vered.  however,  a  very  smaU  quantity  of  'sinistrin;  a  dextrin-like 
carbohydrate  first  described  by  Schmiedeberg*  as  present  in  the 
bulb  of  squill  (Urginea  scUla),  which  does  not  yield  a  sugar  when 
digested  with  diastase,  but  when  boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
yields  kevulose  and  an  inactive  sugar. 

Sect.  3.    Some  peculiarities  of  the  Digestive  Process 

IN  Fishes. 

In  fishes,  the  salivary  glands  are  either  absent  or  rudimentary, 
though  Krukenberg  found'  that  the  buccal  mucous  membrane  of  the 
carp  and  of  Lophiua  piscatorius  secreted  a  fluid  possessed  of  diastatic 
activity.  The  stomach  secretes  a  very  active  gastric  juice  which  was 
supposed  (like  that  of  the  frog)  to  contain  a  pepsin  somewhat  differing 
from  that  of  warm-blooded  animals,  in  that  it  possessed  digestive 
activity  at  a  temperature  of  (f  C  The  experiments  of  Krukenberg 
and  of  Max.  Flaum^  have  shewn,  however,  that  the  ability  to  eifect 
proteoljrsis  at  0^  C.  is  connected  with  the  presence  of  a  large  quantity 
of  pepsin  and  does  not  imply  a  difference  between  the  pepsin  of 
warm-  and  cold-blooded  animals. 

The  striking  peculiarity  of  a  large  number  of  fishes  is  the  absence 
of  a  definite  pancreas ;  in  many  of  these  there  exist,  however,  the 
so-called  appendices  pyhricce,  caecal  tubes  connected  with  the  pyloric 
portion  of  the  mid-gut,  obviously  the  homologues  of  the  mid-gut 
dand  of  MoUusca,  and  discharging  the  same  function,  and  in  some 
fishes  so  held  together  by  connective  tissue  and  united  at  a  common 
efferent  duct  as  to  have  the  appearance  of  a  compact  gland^  There 
are  fishes,  however,  in  which  both  pancreas  and  appendices  pyloricce  are 
absent;  in  these  cases  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mid-gut  secretes  a 
juice  which  is  possessed  of  diastatic  and  proteolytic  (trypsin)  activities^ 

Sect.  4.    Some  peculiarities  of  the  Digestion  of  Birds. 

''  In  the  fore-gut  of  Birds  there  is  a  great  division  of  labour.  The 
influence  of  adaptation  to  the  mode  of  life,  and  more  especially  to  the 
mode  of  nutrition,  is  most  clearly  shewn  by  the  variations  in  the 
different  arrangements.  The  oesophagus,  which  is  of  the  same  length 
as  the  neck,  is  either  of  equal  calibre  along  its  whole  course,  or  is 

1  O.  Sohmiedeberg,  'tJeber  ein  neoes  Kohleiihydrat/  Zeitich,  f.  phyi,  Chem. 
Vol.  in.  pp.  112—188. 

^  Kmkenbeig,  op.  eit,  p.  67. 

'  Fiok  and  Mnrisier,  *  Ueber  das  Magenferment  kaltbliitiger  Thiere/  Arb.  a.  d. 
pkytiol.  Lab.  d.  W&rtburger  Hoehtehule,  1872,  p.  181. 

*  Maximilian  Flanm,  *  Ueber  den  EinflusB  niedriger  Temperatnien  aof  die  Func- 
tionen  dea  Magens  *  (Ana  d.  physiolog.  Inst.  d.  Uniyereitat  Bern),  Zeittch.  /.  Biologie, 
1892,  pp.  488—449. 

'  Gegenbanr,  op.  Ht.  p.  560. 

*  Balph  Blanohard,  *  Bar  lea  fonotions  des  appendices  pjloriqnes,'  Comptes  Rendutf 
Vol.  xcvi.  (1888),  p.  1241. 
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provided  with  a  widened  portion,  or  with  a  csecal  diverticulum, 
which  looks  like  an  appendage.  Portions  of  this  kind,  which  are 
characterised  by  modifications  of  the  glandular  organs  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  form  a  crop  (inglumes).  This  is  best  developed  in  carni- 
vorous and  graminivorous  birds ;  in  the  former,  indeed,  it  generally 
forms  a  spindle-shaped  enlargement,  while  in  the  latter  it  forms  a 
unilateral  diverticulum,  which  is  differentiated  into  a  caecal  appendage, 
in  many  provided  with  a  narrow  connecting  piece." 

"  The  next  portion  of  the  oesophagus,  wnich  is  generally  narrower, 
passes  into  the  stomach,  in  which  two  divisions  can  be  made  out; 
the  first  is  known  as  the  proventrtculus^ ;  its  walls  are  generally  thick- 
ened by  a  glandular  layer.  The  second  is  characterised  by  the  great 
development  of  its  muscular  layer,  the  strength  of  which  varies  with 
the  mode  of  life  of  the  animal.  Where  it  is  greatly  developed  we  may 
observe  a  tendinous  disc  on  either  side.  In  the  Raptores,  as  also  in 
many  Natatores  that  live  on  animal  food,  the  muscular  layer  is  feebly 
developed.  It  is  very  strong  in  the  graminivorous  forms  (Gallinae, 
Anatinoe,  ColumbaB,  Passeres).  This  portion,  which  serves  for  the 
comminution  of  food,  and  compensates  for  the  absence  of  masticatory 
organs,  may  be  provided  with  other  arrangements  also  which  serve  the 
same  purpose ;  its  inner  surface  may  be  covered  by  a  firm  homy  layer, 
which  is  often  of  considerable  thickness,  and  functions  as  a  radulal" 

Full  of  interest  as  are  the  processes  of  digestion  in  birds,  our 
knowledge  of  them  is  derived  almost  entirely  from  the  writings  of 
the  great  naturalists  of  the  past,  and  is  in  very  few  particulars 
dependent  on  the  researches  of  the  moderns.  It  is  to  Borelli,  Redi, 
Spallanzani,  Reaumur  and  John  Hunter  that  we  are  mainly  indebted 
for  it. 

Thefkmetion  This  diverticulum  of  the  oesophagus  exists  in  its 

of  tbe  *i]igin-  most  perfectly-developed  form  in  graminivorous  birds, 
vies,'  or  *crop.'  The  grain  and  other  food  which  these  birds  swallow 
first  enters  tbe  crop,  which  becomes  distended  with  it,  and  which 
secretes  a  fluid  which  moistens  its  contents.  According  to  Tiedemann 
and  Gmelin,  the  contents  of  the  crop  often  present  an  acid  reaction. 

So  far  as  tbe  Author  is  aware,  no  modem  investigation  has  been 
made  with  the  object  of  determining  the  precise  chemical  characters 
of  the  liquid  secretion  of  tbe  crop,  and  specifically  to  ascertain 
whether  it  contains  any  digestive  enzymes.  The  sojourn  of  food  in 
it  is  a  long  one,  though  it  varies  within  wide  limits.  Tiedemann  and 
Qmelin  noticed  that  grains  swallowed  by  a  hen  remained  in  the 
crop  as  long  as  twelve  or  thirteen  hours,  and  Colin  found  oats  in  the 
crop  of  a  turkey  eighteen  and  twenty  hours  after  they  had  been  swal- 
lowed. According  to  the  latter  author,  a  fowl  weighing  500  or  600 
grms.  requires  from  four  to  six  hours  before  10  grms.  of  grains  have 
passed  out  of  the  crop. 

^  Designated  often  'yentriculus  snocenturiatus.* 

3  Gegenbanr,  Comparative  Anatomy  t  pp>  557  and  558. 
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In  the  absence  of  specific  information  on  this  point,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  state  definitely  whether  the  liquid  secreted  by  the  crop  sub- 
serves other  than  purely  mechanical  functions.  In  any  case,  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  the  latter  are  of  the  greatest  importance.  The 
fact  that  grains  of  wheat,  oats,  or  barley,  which  have  sojourned 
in  the  crop  are  not  usually  softened,  renders  it  improbable  that  they 
there  undergo  any  great  chemical  change.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that,  as  was  appreciated  b^  Spallanzani,  the  crop 
acts  as  a  kind  of  '  hopper,'  only  allowing  gram  to  pass  into  the  pro- 
ventriculus  little  by  little,  as  the  contents  of  the  latter  (grains  and 
gastric  juice)  are  admitted  into  the  powerful  corn-mill — the  gizzard 
— where  they  are  pounded  together  and  converted  into  a  liquid  paste 
which  is  passed  on  to  the  small  intestines. 

Before  passing  from  this  subject,  attention  must  be  drawn  to  the 
well-known  fact,  studied  in  a  special  manner  by  John  Hunter^  and 
Duvemoy",  but  deserving  of  a  histological  and  chemical  research  con- 
ducted from  the  stand-point  of  our  present  knowledge,  viz.  that  in  the 
pigeon,  and  doubtless  other  birds,  the  crop  undergoes  a  change  both  in 
the  male  and  female  bird,  during  the  incubation  of  the  young,  and  for 
some  weeks  afterwards.  Its  mucous  membrane  becomes  very  vascular 
and  hypertrophied,  presenting  marked  folds  and  wrinkles.  A  milky 
liquid  is  poured  out  from  the  open  mouths  of  the  glands  and  accu- 
mulates in  the  cavity  of  the  crop.  It  is  said  that  this  milky  liquid 
can  be  regurgitated,  and  serves  as  the  sole  food  of  the  young  pigeons 
during  the  first  days  of  their  life^ 

Function  of  It  is  in  the  proven triculus  that  are  situated  the 

the  proventri-  glands  which*  secrete  the  gastric  juice.  This  fluid  was 
ciOaB  and  gii-  gj^^  collected  by  Spallanzani  and  R&umur,  and  after- 
"^  wards  examined  by  Tiedemann  and  Gmelin.     Thase 

observers  found  the  reaction  of  the  juice  acid,  discovered  that  it  con- 
tained hydrochloric  acid  and  that  it  possessed  the  property  of  curdling 
milk.  It  appears  certain  that  it  is  only  in  the  gizzard  that  actual 
action  of  the  gastric  juice  on  the  food  takes  place,  its  sojourn  in  the 
proventriculus  being  very  short  and  its  mechanical  state  opposing 
itself  to  a  proper  digestive  action. 

The  function  of  the  muscular  division  of  the  stomach  (the  giz- 
zard) has  been  sufiGiciently  explained  in  the  above  remarks  as  well  as 
in  connection  with  the  mechanical  function  of  the  crop. 

Sect.  5.    Digestion  in  the  Herbivora. 

The  first  thing  which  strikes  us  in  comparing  the  organs  of  diges- 
tion of  herbivorous  as  contrasted  with  carnivorous  and  omnivorous 

^  John  Hunter, '  On  a  secretion  in  the  crop  of  breeding  pigeons  for  the  nooriBhrnent 
of  their  young,*  Obiervatioru  on  certain  parts  of  the  Animal  (Economy ^  London,  2nd  ed. 
1793,  pp.  236—238. 

3  Duvemoj,  see  his  edition  of  Cuvier's  Lemons  d'Anatomie  Compar€et  2me  6dit., 
Paris,  1836. 
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animals  is,  firstly,  the  much  greater  length  of  their  alimentary  canal ; 
secondly,  its  enormous  capacity. 

Firstly,  as  to  length.  Whilst  the  ratio  of  the  length  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal  of  camivora  is  to  that  of  their  body  approximately  as 
4  :  1,  and  of  man  as  6  :  1,  in  the  sheep  the  ratio  is  as  28  :  1,  and  in 
the  large  ruminants  as  20 — 15  :  1^ 

Secondly,  as  to  capacity.  All  animals  whose  food  contains  a  large 
proportion  of  cellulose  possess  an  alimentary  canal  of  remarkable 
capacity. 

We  may  form  some  idea  of  this  fact  by  ascertaining  the  weight  of 
the  intestinal  contents.  Thus  in  the  rabbit  immediately  after  it  has 
been  fed,  the  contents  of  the  stomach  may  weigh  as  much  as  one- 
tenth  of  the  total  weight  of  the  body.  The  subjoined  table,  which 
exhibits  a  few  of  the  data  ascertained  by  Colin  on  this  subject,  shows 
clearly,  firstly,  the  immense  capacity  of  the  whole  alimentary  canal 
in  some  herbivora:  secondly,  the  relatively  small  capacity  of  the 
stomach  in  Solidungula  (the  horse)  as  compared  with  Ruminants: 
thirdly,  the  remarkable  capacity  of  the  large  intestine,  both  in 
Solidungula  and  Ruminants,  and  its  much  larger  capacity  in  the 
former  than  the  latter. 


TABLE  EXHIBITING  THE  RELATIVE  WEIGHTS  OP  THE  CONTENTS 
OP  THE  STOMACH  AND  INTESTINES  IN  THE  HOBSB.  BULL,  COW 
AND  BAM  (ABRIDGED  FROM, COLIN) ^ 


Weight  of 
Contents 

of 
Stomach 

Weight  of 
Contents 
of  Small 
Intestine 

Weight  of 
Contents 

of 
CiBcnm 

Weight  of 

Contents 

of 

Colon 

Total 

Weight  of 

Contents  of 

Intestines 

Total 

Weight  of 

Contents  of 

Stomach 

and 
Intestines 

Horse 

kilos 
5000 

kilos 
7-500 

kilos 
11000 

kilos 
36-200 

kilos 
54-700 

kilos 
59-700 

Bull 

98-000 

11-500 

1-000 

8-500 

21-000 

119-000 

Cow 

67-000 

6  000 

0-300 

3-700 

10-000 

77-000 

Ram 

7-200 

1-600 

8-800 

The  great  capacity  of  the  alimentary  canal  of  herbivores  is  related 
to  the  fact  of  their  food  containing  a  large  proportion  of  undigestible 
cellulose,  so  that  the  bulk  and  weight  of  the  food  which  the  animal 
must  daily  consume  in  order  to  obtain  from  it  the  albuminous,  starchy, 
and  fatty  constituents  which  are  essential  to  its  maintenance  is  very 

1  C.  A.  Ewald,  Die  Lehre  von  der  Verdauung,  etc,  Berlin,  1872,  p.  22. 

9  Colin,  Traiti  de  Phynologie  Comparie  de$  Aniinaux,    Paris,  1886  (see  p.  900). 
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laree;  moreover  very  large  (quantities  of  saliva  are  secreted  and 
added  to  the  dry  food  which  is  swallowed.  We  may  assume  that  a 
horse  of  average  size  and  weight  will  require,  in  order  to  keep  in  a 
state  of  nutritive  equilibrium,  about  7*5  kilo,  of  hay  and  2*27  kilo,  of 
oats,  or  if  fed  on  hay  alone  at  least  10  kilo.  (22  lbs.);  according 
to  Colin's  calculations,  the  saliva  secreted  by  a  horse  during  the 
mastication  of  a  meal  of  4  kilo,  of  hay  amounts  to  16  kilo,  so  that 
the  daily  food  would,  on  this  supposition,  require  40  kilo,  of  saliva ; 
in  other  words,  the  total  weight  of  dry  food  and  saliva  entering 
the  stomach  during  twenty-four  hours  would  be  50  kilo.  But  to 
this  we  must  add  a  quantity  of  water  drunk,  which  cannot  be  esti- 
mated at  less  than  10  litres,  so  that  the  total  ingesta  mixed  with 
saliva  entering  the  stomach  of  the  horse  may  be  estimated  as 
weighing  about  60  kilo,  or  132  lbs.  per  diem.  When  we  reflect, 
further,  on  the  bulk  occupied  by  a  quantity  of  hay  weighing  22  lbs., 
we  shall  have  an  adequate  explanation  of  the  capacity  of  the  alimen- 
tary canal  of  the  horse.  Taking  now  the  case  of  the  ox,  we  may 
calculate  that  if  fed  upon  hay  alone  it  would  consume,  on  an  average, 
about  15  kilo.  (33  lbs.),  with  which  would  be  mixed  60  kilo  (132  lbs.) 
of  saliva  and  from  15  to  25  litres  of  water,  so  that  from  90  to  100 
kilo,  of  matter  would  enter  the  rumen  per  diem. 

'  The  stomach  of  the  horse  is  remarkable  for  its  small  size  both  in 
relation  to  the  rest  of  the  alimentary  canal  and  to  the  large  amount 
of  food  which  the  animal  consumes.  Thus  while  the  stomach  of  a 
large  dog  may  have  a  capacity  of  6  litres,  that  of  a  horse  may  not 
contain  more  than  from  10  to  18  litres^'  The  comparative  small- 
ness  of  the  stomach  is  connected  with  the  fact  that  when  the 
food  consumed  is  hay  or  straw,  its  stay  in  the  stomach  is,  for  the 
most  party  a  short  one.  In  the  horse,  as  in  other  herbivorous  animals, 
under  normal  conditions  the  stomach  at  the  commencement  of  a 
meal  usually  contains  considerable  quantities  of  undigested  residues 
of  previous  meals.  The  newly  ingested  food  partly  forces  out  of  the 
stom£U)h  some  of  the  residual  food  which  it  contained,  and  partly 
becomes  mixed  with  another  portion  of  the  residue.  From  the  very 
commencement  of  the  meal,  however,  some  of  the  contents  of  the 
stomach  pass  through  the  pylorus  into  the  duodenum.  The  quantity 
escaping  does  not,  however,  equal  that  which  enters,  so  that  the 
stomach  gradually  becomes  distended.  When  a  certain  point  is 
reached,  however,  the  quantity  admitted  into  the  stomach  is  balanced 
by  the  quantity  leaving  it,  so  that  the  volume  of  the  organ  remains 
the  same  as  long  as  the  animal  continues  to  eat.  The  meal  finished, 
the  passage  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  into  the  duodenum 
becomes  materially  slower,  and  it  is  only  after  many  hours  that  the 
stomach  can  empty  itself  When  the  aliment  consumed  is  composed 
of  oats,  the  process  of  gastric  digestion  is  one  which  lasts  longer,  and 
which  more  nearly  approaches  that  which  goes  on  in  the  stomach  of 
man  or  the  carnivora. 

^  J.  G.  MoEendriok,  A  Text-book  of  Physiology,  18S9,  see  Vol.  ii.  p.  99. 
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The  rapid  passage  of  the  solid  gastric  contents  of  the  horse  into 
the  intestine  has  been  determined  both  by  Tiedemann  and  Gmelin 
and  by  Colin ;  these  observers  having  administered  foreign  bodies  to 
horses  found  them  (unless  their  size  was  too  ^reat)  in  the  intestine 
an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a-half  afterwards.  It  is  by  the  short  contact 
with  the  gastric  juice  that  Colin  explains  the  fact  that  pieces  of 
meat,  oysters,  &c.,  administered  to  horses  are  usually  found  to  pass 
undigested  into  the  intestine. 

Amongst  the  phenomena  connected  with  the  alimentary  canal  of 
the  horse  which  deserve  to  be  mentioned,  is  the  remarkable  rapidity 
with  which  water  passes  out  of  the  stomach  in  this  animal  and 
is  conveyed  towards  and  into  the  immensely  capacious  caecum, 
where  the  absorption  of  water,  and  probably  of  soluble  products  of 
digestion,  appears  to  have  its  chief  seat.  By  adding  ferrocyanide  of 
potassium  to  the  water  drunk  by  horses,  Colin  found  it  in  ten 
minutes  in  the  ileum,  at  a  distance  of  20  metres  from  the  stomach, 
though  a  somewhat  longer  time  was  needed  before  it  entered  the 
caecum.  To  the  processes  which  have  their  seat  in  the  caecum  of 
the  solidungula  we  shall  refer  when  discussing  the  changes  which 
cellulose  undergoes  in  the  alimentary  canal  of  the  Herbivora  gene- 
rally. 

'  The  stomach  of  ruminants,  such  as  the  ox,  sheep,  goat, 
of  Ku^bo^^  deevy  chamois,  elk,  camel,  dromedary,  giraffe,  &c con- 
sists of  four  sacs — (a)  the  paunch  or  rutneny  (6)  the  reticu- 
lum, (c)  the  paaherium  or  omaaumj  and  (d)  the  abanuisum  or  true  stomach. 
The  paunch  is  a  sac  of  enormous  capacity,  in  the  ox  capable  of  containing 
100  litres,  and  in  the  sheep  4  to  6  litres.  The  mucous  membrane  is 
covered  with  pointed  papillae  from  3  to  9  mm.  in  length,  and  the  epithelial 
layer  is  of  the  stratified  squamous  variety.  The  paunch  communicates 
with  the  lower  end  of  the  oesophagus  and  also  with  the  retundum.  The 
paunch  and  reticulum  are  divided  by  a  constriction  and  strong  band  of 

fibres  from  the   psalterium   and   abomasum The  rettctUum  has  a 

capacity  in  the  ox  of  2  litres,  and  in  the  sheep  of  0*2  litre.  It  shews,  as 
its  name  indicates,  a  honeycomblike  appearance,  or  reticulum,  each  ceU  of 
which  IB  polyhedral.  The  height  of  the  walls  of  these  cavities  may  be 
from  10  to  15  mm.  Its  muscular  coat  is  stronger  than  that  of  the  paunch, 
and  consists  mainly  of  striated  muscle,  the  fibres  of  which  are  continuous 
with  those  of  the  oesophagus.  The  walls  of  the  reticular  spaces  also  con- 
tain muscular  fibres.  The  wall  of  the  reticulum  can  thus  contract  more 
powerfully  and  speedily  than  that  of  the  paunch.  Fine  papillae  abound, 
and  the  whole  mucous  membrane  is  covered  with  stratified  squamous  epi- 
thelium. The  reticulum  has  three  openings — a  large  one  towards  the 
paunch,  a  narrower  one  towards  the  psalterium,  and  a  third  which  com- 
municates with  the  oesophagus.  At  the  opening  into  the  psalterium,  we 
find  a  sphincter  surrounding  an  aperture  narrowed  by  rugae  or  folds,  or  by 
papillae,  so  that  matters  entering  into  the  psalterium  from  the  reticulum 
pass  through  a  kind  of  *  perforated  partition.*  The  pscUterium  or  omcuum 
has  a  thin  wall,  and  has  two  openings,  one  into  ihe  reticulum,  already 
alluded  to,  and  the  others  in  the  true  stomach  or  abomasum.     The  mucous 
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membrane  of  this  cavity  is  thrown  into  the  form  of  a  number  of  leaves, 
projecting  far  into  the  lumen  of  the  sac,  and  these  are  covered  with  small 
button-shaped  papille,  and  by  a  layer  of  stratified  pavement  epithelium. 
This  sac  has  in  its  walls  involuntary  muscular  fibres  forming  strong  longi- 
tudinal and  circular  layers.  A  layer  of  fibres  also  exists  in  the  centre  of 
each  leaf  or  fold,  in  addition  to  a  t,  muacularia  mttcoscB.  The  structure  of 
the  ctbomtMum  or  true  stomach  is  like  that  described  as  characterising  the 
stomach  of  man  or  the  dog ;  it  '^ou  tains  glands  of  the  fundus  and  glands  of 
the  pylorus,  and  the  mucous  membrane  is  covered  by  cylindrical  epithelium. 
'The  lower  end  of  the  oesophagus  opens  into  the  paunch,  but  at  the 
left  side  a  deep  groove  runs  along  the  inner  wall  of  the  reticulum,  from 
the  entrance  of  the  oesophagus  into  the  paunch  to  the  entrance  of  the 
reticulum  into  the  psalterium.  This  may  be  called  an  oesophageal  canal 
or  groove.  To  understand  its  true  relations  we  may  regard  the  paunch 
and  the  reticulum  as  diverticula,  or  sacs  developed  from  the  lotver  wall  of 
the  oesophagus,  and  the  psalterium  as  a  diverticulum  fi*om  the  upper  wall, 
supposing  the  animal  to  be  on  all  fours  in  its  normal  position.  We  are 
now  in  a  position  to  understand  rumination  \' 

The  prooess  The  solid  matters  of  the  food,  which  have   been 

rf^^'rninJiia-  subjected  to  the  first  or  preliminary  mastication,  toge- 
ther with  nearly  the  whole  of  the  liquids  (saliva  and 
water),  pass,  after  deglutition,  into  the  reticidum,  which  is  the  real 
centre  of  the  group  oi  cavities  which  constitute  the  gastric  apparatus 
of  the  ruminant.  In  virtue  of  its  central  position  and  of  its  power- 
fully muscular  walls,  the  reticulum  can  divert  the  matter  which  flows 
into  it  either  towards  the  right,  into  the  rumen,  of  which  it  forms  a 
preliminary  chamber,  or  towards  the  left,  into  the  psalterium  and  true 
stomach.  The  reticulum,  in  fact,  in  so  far  as  the  products  of  the  first 
mastication  are  concerned,  serves  as  a  distributor  of  its  products ;  in 
its  cavity  it  stores  only  a  certain  part  of  the  fluid  which  has  reached  it. 
During  rumination,  the  solid  matters  which  have  been  stored  in 
the  rumen  are,  by  the  contractions  of  the  rumen  and  through  the 
instrumentality  of  the  reticulum,  regurgitated  along  the  09sophagus 
into  the  mouth,  in  order  to  be  subjected  to  a  second  and  more  perfect 
process  of  mastication  ('  chewing  the  cud ').  When  again  swallowed, 
the  finely  comminuted  alimentary  particles,  mixed  with  the  saliva,  pass 
along  the  oesophageal  gutter  directly  into  the  psalterium.  In  this 
division  of  the  stomach  the  comminution  of  the  digested  foo(^  is  com- 
pleted and  it  actq  as  a  feeder  and  a  regulator  of  the  supply  of  matters 
in  respect  to  the  fourth  or  true  stomach  in  which  the  real  process  of 
peptic  digestion  has  its  seat. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  rumen,  as  could  be 
deduced  from  its  structure  (for  it  possesses  no  glands 
wiiitih      have    and  is  lined  by  stratified  squamous  epithelium),  forms 
their  seat  In    no  secretion.     In  the  rumen,  the  partially  masticated 
^\<JS!!!!!^    vegetable  matter  is  subjected,  under  the  most  favQur- 
««  «•«  m     ^^  conditions  of  temperature,  to  the  prolonged  action 


Tbe  tihemloal 
processes 


of  Bumlnaats. 


^  J.  G.  MoKendriok,  A  Text-book  of  Physiology^  Vol.  ii.  pp.  100,  101. 
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of  the  saliva  and,  under  the  influence  of  its  diastatic  ferment,  the 
conversion  of  starch  into  dextrins  and  sugars  proceeds.  At  the  same 
time  much  of  the  soluble  matter  of  the  food  (salts,  sugars,  gums,  &c.) 
must  be  extracted  and  pass  into  solution. 

Though  the  rumen  produces  no  enzyme,  and  merely  affords  a 
suitable  cavity  in  which  the  diastatic  enzyme  of  the  saliva  may 
exert  its  action,  it  seems  invariably  to  be  the  habitation  of  innumer- 
able micro-organisms  which  provoke  in  its  contents  fermentations 
accompanied  by  the  evolution  of  gases  and  by  the  development  of 
fatty  acids.  In  the  rumen,  a  decomposition  of  cellulose  due  to  the 
action  of  micro-organisms  doubtless  occurs. 

The  reticulum,  it  may  be  assumed,  exerts  no  chemical  action  on 
the  constituents  of  food,  its  function  being,  as  we  have  stated,  that  of 
a  distributor  of  matter.  Nothing  is  known  definitely  as  to  the 
function  of  the  psalterium.  Tiedemann  and  Qmelin  found  its  juice 
acid  and  discovered  in  it  acetic  acid,  doubtless  the  product  of  fermen- 
tation. The  function  of  the  fourth,  or  true,  stomach  is  exactly  similar 
to  that  of  the  stomach  of  man  or  the  camivora.  It  would  appear, 
however,  from  the  observations  of  Bidder  and  Schmidt,  that  the  pro- 
teolytic activity  of  the  gastric  juice  which  it  forms  is  relatively  feeble. 

On  the  di-  Although  the  excrements  of  the  herbivora  contain 

f?*'^^  S"  l^rge  quantities  of  cellulose,  the  attention  of  physio- 
He^Ton.     ^    logical  chemists  has  long  been  directed  to  the  question 

whether  any  part  of  the  cellulose  introduced  into  the 
alimentary  canal  undergoes  decomposition  and,  if  so,  whether  the 
products  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  of  some  importance  in  nutri- 
tion. No  enzyme  is  found  in  the  alimentary  canal  nor  is  any  un- 
organised ferment  known  which  possesses  the  power  of  digesting 
cellulose.  We  are,  however,  in  possession  of  facts  which  leave  no 
room  for  doubt  that  cellulose  can  be  decomposed  through  the  agency 
of  micro-organisms,  and  that  this  process  occurs  in  the  alimentary 
canal  of  the  herbivora. 

Tappeiner^  found  that  cotton-wool  when  added  to  a  solution  of 
extract  of  meat  mixed  with  bacteria  obtained  from  the  rumen  under- 
went a  process  of  fermentation  accompanied  by  the  evolution  of 
gases  and  disappeared,  fatty  acids  being  found  in  the  solution, 
v.  Kniriem'  shewed  that  during  the  process  of  digestion  in  herbivora 
an  appreciable  quantity  of  cellulose  disappears,  and  even  found  that 
the  cellulose  of  paper  disappeared  in  its  passage  through  the  alimen- 
tary canal.  Victor  Hofmeister',  by  digesting  hay  made  from  young 
grasses  with  the  liquid  found  in  the  intestines  of  slaughtered  horses, 

1  Tappeiner,  *  Untersuohungen  fiber  die  G&hnmg  der  Cellalofle,  insbesondere  &ber 
deren  Ldsung  im  Darmkanale,*  Zeitsch,  /.  Biol.  Vol.  xx.  (1884),  p.  62,  and  Vol.  xzn. 
18S6,  p.  105. 

3  von  Eniriem,  '  Ueber  die  Verwerthung  der  CelluloBe  im  thierisohen  Oiganismns/ 
ZeiUch./.  Biol,  Vol.  xxi.  (1885),  pp.  67—139. 

'  V.  ELofmeister,  '  Ueber  CeUulofle-Verdaanng  beim  Pferde/  Archiv  /.  witsemeh,  «. 
prakt.  Thierheilkunde,  Vol.  xi.  (1885),  Heft  1  and  2,  quoted  by  NenmeiBter,  Pky$, 
Chem.,  p.  285. 
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observed  the  solution  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  cellulose  which  it 
contained.  In  the  process,  which  occurred  rapidly,  gases  were  evolved 
and  the  fermenting  liquid  became  acid ;  no  sugar  was  formed. 

Henneberg  and  Stohmann\  on  the  basis  of  these  experiments, 
argued  in  favour  of  the  actual  nutritive  value  of  cellulose,  but  their 
views  have  been  controverted  by  H.  Weiske"  and  others. 

According  to  v.  Kniriem,  cellulose  is  essential  to  the  herbivora  for 
physical  and  not  chemical  purposes.  He  found  that  rabbits  fed  upon 
diet  otherwise  perfectly  adequate  to  support  life,  but  containing  no 
cellulose,  invariably  died  of  intestinal  inflammation,  the  csecum 
being  found  to  be  filled  with  coherent  pitch-like  contents.  When, 
however,  horn  shavings  were  mixed  with  food  of  the  same  compo- 
sition, rabbits  fed  upon  it  throve,  and  the  intestinal  contents  presented 
a  normal  appearance. 

Whether  cellulose  plays  any  part  or  not  as  an  active  nutritive 
agent,  we  must,  from  all  the  researches  hitherto  made,  arrive  at  the 
conclusion  that  in  herbivora  a  considerable  decomposition  of  this 
proximate  principle  occurs,  brought  about  by  the  agency  of  the 
micro-organisms  of  the  alimentary  canal.  Whilst  this  decomposition 
in  Buminantia  probably  has  its  chief  seat  in  the  rwmen,  in  the 
Rodentia  and  Solidungula  it  is  probable  that  it  is  chiefly  localised  in 
the  capacious  cascwm, 

^  Hexmeberg  and  Stohmaxm,  *  Ueber  die  Bedeatnng  der  CeUnlose-Gahrang  Air  die 
Emahnuig  der  Thiere/  Zeit$ch.  f.  BioL  VoL  zzi.  (1885),  p.  618. 

'  H.  Weiake, '  Eommt  der  Cellnlose  eiweiseersparende  Wirknng  bei  der  Emahnmg 
der  HerbiYora  zu?'  ZeiUch,f.  Biol,  Vol.  zxn.  (1886),  p.  373. 

'  V.  Eniriem,  op.  cit. 
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I. 


NEUMEISTER'S    VIEWS    CONCERNING    THE    ALBUMOSES, 

AND    THEIR    RELATIONS. 

{Supplementary  to  pages  131  and  132.) 


At  page  131  of  this  book,  a  short  space  is  devoted  to  an  exposition 
of  R.  Neumeister's  views  concerning  the  albumoses.  Quite  apart 
from  a  mistake  in  print  ^  (Aemt-deutero-albumose  appearing  instead 
of  an^i-deutero-albumose),  the  account  there  given  conveys  so  meagre 
and  unsatisfactory  an  idea  of  the  speculations  of  Neumeister,  which 
are  based  on  painstaking  and  valuable  researches^'  that  the  Author 
here  takes  the  opportunity  of  amplifying  and  amending  it. 

Neumeister  adopts  the  hypothesis  which  Eiihne  advanced  to 
explain  the  &cts  discovered  by  Schiitzenberger  (p.  116),  and  especially 
by  himself,  viz.  (refer  to  p.  119),  that  the  albuminous  molecule  when 
subjected  to  hydrolytic  agencies  splits  up  into  simpler  bodies  which 
belong  to  two  distinct  molecular  groups — a  /temt-group  and  an  anti-' 
group — ^which  we  may  conceive  actually  to  form  part  of  the  original 
albuminous  molecule. 

Neumeister,  however,  on  the  basis  of  actual  experiment,  has 
endeavoured,  firstly,  to  establish  the  successive  stages  in  the  degra- 
dation of  the  albuminous  molecule :  secondly,  to  trace  the  relative 
distribution  of  the  hemi-  and  anti-groups  in  the  several  products  of 
decomposition :  thirdly,  to  give  a  comprehensive  schematic  view  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  decomposition  may  be  conceived  to  pro- 

^  Six  lines  from  the  bottom  of  page  181. 

'  Richard  NeomeiBter,  *  Znr  EenntmBS  der  Albnmosen,'  ZHttchrift  /.  Biologie. 
Vol.  xxm.  (18S7),  pp.  381 — 401;  'Bemerknngen  znr  Ghemie  der  Albmnoeen  and 
Peptone,'  Ibid,  Vol.  xxiy.  (1888),  p.  267 ;  'Ueber  die  Beaktionen  der  Albnmosen  nnd 
Peptone/  Ibid.  Vol.  xxyi.  (1890),  pp.  824—348. 

*  The  subjoined  papers  are  not  $0  directly  connected  with  the  precise  subject  nnder 
discussion  as  the  three  quoted  above,  but  yet  must  be  read  by  all  interested  in  it,  and 
they  complete  (so  far  as  is  known  to  the  Author)  the  list  of  Neumeister's  scientific 
contributions  to  the  chemistry  of  the  albumoses  and  peptones,  if  we  except  the  account 
which  he  has  given  in  his  talented  Lehrbujch  der  phytiologischen  Chende,  Erster  Theil, 
Jena,  1893  :  *  Ueber  Vitellosen,'  Zeitsckriftf.  Biologie,  Vol.  xxm.  (1887),  pp.  402—411 ; 
*Ueber  die  naehste  Einwirkung  gespannter  Wasserdampfe  auf  Proteine  and  ttber 
eine  Qrappe  eigenthiimlidher  Eiweissk5rper  and  Albumosen,'  Ibid,  Vol.  xxvi.  (1890), 
pp.  57^3 ;  *  Zur  Physiologic  der  Eiweissreeorption  und  zur  Lehre  von  den  Peptonen,' 
Ibid.  Vol.  xxvn.  (1891),  pp.  309—874. 
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ceed.  The  reader  must  in  limine  be  warned  that  such  schematic 
views  as  those  of  Neumeister  are  neither  advanced  fis  ultimate  nor 
do  they  lay  claim  to  absolute  truth.  They  are  intended  to  aid  us  in 
our  striving  to  discover  and  arrange  the  facts  which  shall  ultimately 
lead  us  to  formulate  a  correct  theory,  and  may  be  likened  to  the 
poles  and  planks  of  the  scaffold  which  enable  us  to  construct  a  beautiful 
edifice,  though  they  themselves  will  ultimately  be  taken  down  and  no 
longer  be  seen. 

We  commence  our  amended  exposition  of  Neumeister's  views  by 
placing  before  the  eyes  of  the  reader  the  schema  which  represents 
them. 

/  Albuminous  Molecule  \ 

VHemi-groups  Anti-finroups/ 


Proto-albumose 

(Ampho-albnmoie) 


ibho- 


Deutero-albumose 

Ampho-albnmose) 


T 


Ampho-peptone 


Hetero-albumose 

(Ampho-albamoM) 

Deutero-albumose 

(Ampbo-albmnose) 

Ampho-peptone 


Anti-albumid 


Deutero-albumose 

(Anti-albamoae) 

I 

Anti-peptone 


As  was  stated  in  the  body  of  this  book,  Neumeister  recognizes 
two  so-called  'primary  albumoses*:  to  wit,  jproto-albumose  and  fietero- 
albumose,  into  the  formation  of  which,  as  the  schema  indicates, 
there  enter  both  hemi-  and  an^-groups,  resulting  from  the  splitting 
up  of  the  original  albuminous  molecule.  The  relative  share  which 
each  of  the  groups  takes  is  attempted  to  be  indicated  by  the  dark  and 
light  lines  in  the  schema.  Thus,  according  to  Neumeister,  proto- 
albumose  is  mainly  built  up  of  Aemit-groups,  though  (as  indicated 
by  the  finer  diagonal  line  which  joins  it),  in  a  minor  degree,  the 
molecular  groups  of  the  on^-moiety  take  a  part  in  its  construction. 
Conversely  A^^o-albumose  is  mainly  derived  from  the  anti-groups, 
but  yet  contain  hemi-molecules. 

From  each  of  these  primary  albumoses,  through  the  progressive 
activity  of  hydrolytic  agencies,  there  may  be  deriv^  '  secondary  albu- 
moses'  which,  although  not  identical,  yet  are  included  under  the 
generic  term  of  deutero-aUmmoses.  Both  the  primary  albumoses, 
as  well  as  the  two  deutero-albumoses  derived  from  them,  may  be 
designated  '  omjpAa-albumoses '  to  indicate  that  they  contain  both 
hemi'  and  an^molecular  groups,  though,  as  the  schema  indicates,  in 
different  relative  proportions. 

From  these  two  deutero-albumoses,  which  are  derived  from  the 
primary  alhumx>ses,  by  the  further  action  of  hydrolytic  agents,  we 
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obtain  ampho-peptones,  but,  according  to  Neumeister,  jproto-albumose 
yields  an  ampbo-peptone  in  wbich  the  Wii-groups  are  chiefly  repre- 
sented, whilst  Ae^o-albumose  yields  an  ampho-peptone  in  which  the 
ow^-groups  propondeiute. 

We  must  now  approach  the  explanation  of  facts  which  are 
indicated  in  the  right-hand  column  of  Neumeister's  schema.  It  has 
already  been  pointed  out  that  under  the  action  of  certain  agents, 
as  for  example  when  the  albuminous  bodies  are  subjected  to  long- 
continued  boiling  with  acids  \  there  is  formed  a  body  which  Schiitzen- 
berger  called  '  Kemi-protein '  and  Ktlhne  '  anU-(Mmmid ' :  Kiihne,  as 
has  been  stated,  shewed  that  when  subjected  to  long-continued 
digestion  with  trypsin,  anti-albumid  yielded,  as  a  product  of  decom- 
position, a  peptone  (anti-peptone),  but  no  trace  of  amido-acida  These 
facts  are  lucidly  explained  by  Neumeister's  scheme.  We  have  to 
assume  that  under  certain  conditions  (typically  under  the  influence 
of  acids)  there  are  split  ofif  from  the  original  albuminous  molecule, 
groups  of  anti'molecnlea  which  constitute  anti-albumid.  The  latter 
body,  then,  by  the  continued  action  of  hydrolytic  agents,  as  of 
trypsin,  yields  a  deutero-albumose  which  is  not,  however,  like  those 
we  have  been  considering,  an  ompAo-albumose,  for  it  contains  no 
hemi-groups,  and  when  finally  digested  will  peld  an  a/nti-peptone, 
not  an  ampho-peptone,  %,e,  a  peptone  which  when  digested  with  trypsin 
will  not  furnish  those  products  of  decomposition  (amido-acids)  which 
are  characteristically  the  products  of  the  splitting-up  of  the  bodies 
which  contain  hemi-molecules.  We  thus  see  that  according  to 
Neumeister's  scheme,  whilst  we  have  one  proto-albumose  and  one 
hetero-albumose,  we  may  have  three  deutero-albumoses,  differing  in 
their  constitution,  as  made  out  by  a  study  of  their  products  of 
decomposition. 

It  will  be  observed  that  Neumeister's  scheme  admits  of  a  great 
many  possibilities.  We  may  conceive,  for  instance,  of  an  almost  end- 
less variation  in  the  constitution  of  both  the  primary  and  secondary 
albumoses,  according  to  the  method  in  which  the  decomposition  of  the 
albuminous  molecule  has  been  effected,  as,  for  example,  according  to 
the  extent  to  which  the  anti-groups  of  molecules  have  been  split 
off  to  form  anti-albumid. 

^  Bee  the  aoooimt  of  Sohlitzenberger's  researohes  at  p.  116,  and  Kfihne's  sdhemo 
of  proteid  deoomposition  by  acids,  p.  121. 
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11. 


ON    THE    SEPARATION    OF    PROTO-    PROM    DEUTERO- 

ALBXJMOSE. 

(Supplementary  to  pages  125  a/nd  129.) 

The  methods  which  have  been  described  at  pages  125  to  page  129 
for  separating  deutero-albumose  have  been  shewn  by  Neumeister  to 
be  incapable  of  yielding  the  substance  in  a  pure  condition,  as  shewn 
by  the  fact  that  the  product  obtained  always  gives  a  precipitate,  or  at 
least  a  turbidity,  when  treated  with  a  2  per  cent,  solution  of  copper 
sulphate,  whereas  a  solution  of  pure  deutero-albumose  is  not  pre- 
cipitated by  this  reagent. 

When  a  mixture  of  primary  (proto-  and  hetero-)  albumoses  and  of 
deutero-albumose  is  saturated  with  sodium  chloride,  the  precipitate 
is  composed  of  the  primary  albumoses.  The  precipitation  of  proto- 
albumose  is  not  however  a  complete  one,  so  that  if  acetic  acid  (or 
better  still  acetic  acid  saturated  with  sodium  chloride)  be  added  to 
the  filtrate,  the  body  which  is  thrown  down  is  a  mixture  of  proto- 
and  deutero-albumose.  When  acetic  acid  saturated  with  NaCl  no 
longer  occasions  a  precipitate,  the  filtrate  still  contains  deutero- 
albumose,  which  is  now,  however,  entirely  firee  from  proto-albumose. 
In  order  to  obtain  the  pure  body,  the  solution,  which  contains  free 
acetic  acid  as  well  as  sodium  chloride,  is  freed  from  these  bodies  by 
long-continued  dialysis.  On  concentrating  the  aqueous  solution  and 
then  addine  alcohol,  deutero-albumose  is  precipitated;  the  precipitate 
may  then  be  dried  by  further  treatment  with  absolute  alcohol,  the 
alcohol  being  allowed  to  evaporate  spontaneously^ 

^  Refer  to  the  foUowing  papers :  B.  Nenmeister,  1.  *  Znr  EenntniBS  d.  AlbmnoBen/ 
ZeiUek,  f.  Biologiey  Vol.  zziil  (1S87),  pp.  381—401;  2.  'Ueber  die  Beaktionen  der 
Albnmosen  und  Peptone/  Ibid.  Vol.  zzti.  (1890),  pp.  824—848. 
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m. 

ON  THE  DIFFUSIBILTTY  OF  ALBUMOSES  AND  PEPTONES. 

(Supplementary  to  pages  135  and  141.) 

The  experiments  of  Funke^  led  him  to  assert  that  peptones  in 
aqueous  solution  difiuse  through  animal  membranes  with  much 
:eater  facility  than  other  proteids,  and  Wittich,  as  well  as  Maly, 
[erth  and  others  (refer  to  p.  141),  repeating  Funke's  observations, 
but  employing  parchment  paper  instead  of  animal  membranes, 
arrived  at  a  very  different  conclusion.  The  matter  has  recently 
again  been  investigated  (though  as  yet  not  in  a  complete  manner)  by 
Kuhne^  Under  the  name  of  peptones,  Funke  and  succeeding 
observers  had  worked  with  indefinite  mixtures  of  albumoses  and 
amphopeptone.  ElLhne,  on  the  other  hand,  has  experimented  with 
solutions  of  the  separate  albumoses  and  with  ampho-  and  anti- 
peptones,  though  these  peptones  were  not  quite  free  from  albumoses. 
He  has  shewn  that  hetero-albumose  is  practically  indiffusible,  but 
that  proto-  and  deutero-albumose  possess  tolerably  high  diffusive 
powers.  Curiously,  deutero-albumose,  which  according  to  Neumeister 
is  a  secondary  albumose,  appears  to  be  less  diffusible  than  proto- 
albumose. 

The  diffusibility  of  ampho-peptone  and  of  anti-peptone  is  very 
much  greater  than  that  of  either  of  the  diffusible  cdbumoses.  KUhne 
has  estimated  that  the  diffusibilitv  of  both  peptones  (which  strangely 
appear  to  possess  the  same  diffusive  power)  ia  about  one-fourth  that 
of  grape-sugar. 

^  0.  Funke,  *  Das  endoBmotisohe  Verhalten  der  Peptone,'  Yirohow'SilrcAii;,  VoL  ziii. 
(1858),  p.  449. 

'  W.  Eiihne,  *  Erfahrongen  fiber  Albomosen  and  Peptone.  11.  Zur  Diffusion  der 
Albumosen  und  Peptone,'  ZeiUeh/f.  Biol.  Vol.  29  (1898),  p.  20. 
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IV. 

KUHNE'S  NEW  METHOD  OF  SEPARATING  ALBUMOSES 
FROM  PEPTONES  AND  FOR  THE  PREPARATION  OF  THE 
LATTER. 

(Supplementary  to  pages  136  and  137.) 

Since  the  sheet  of  this  book  in  which  the  peptones  were  treated 
of  passed  through  the  press,  a  very  important  paper  by  KtLhne  has 
appeared  ^  whidi  is  of  so  much  importance  in  connection  with  the 
mode  of  separation  of  the  albumoses  and  peptones  that  the  leading 
facts  which  it  contains  must  be  referred  to. 

All  the  other  methods  of  preparing  the  peptones  which  result 
from  the  action  of  pepsin  and  hydrochloric  acid  on  the  albuminous 
substances  (ampho-peptones),  such  as  the  methods  of  Henninger  and 
of  Maly  and  Herth  (described  at  page  136),  yield,  as  products,  mixtures 
of  albumoses  with  peptones  in  which  the  former  preponderate.  It 
may  indeed  be  positively  asserted  that  until  the  appearance  of  the 
paper  under  discussion  no  ampho-peptones  had  been  obtained  which 
were  free  from  albumoses. 

It  is  one  of  the  fundamental  and  most  important  facts  connected 
with  digestion  by  pepsin  that,  however  active  the  solution  of  the 
enzyme,  however  careful  the  experimenter  may  be  in  keeping  up  the 
percentage  of  acid  in  the  digestive  mixture  to  the  strength  at  which 

Sroteolysis  proceeds  most  rapidly  under  the  most  favourable  con- 
itions  of  temperature  (40° — 45°  C),  however  long  the  process  may 
go  on  {i,e,  even  though  carried  on  for  weeks  and  for  months)  large 
quantities  of  albumoses  are  found  mixed  with  peptonea 

After  the  publication  of  the  paper  of  Wenz',  it  was,  at  first, 
believed  that  by  simply  saturating,  in  the  cold,  a  mixed  solution  of 
albumoses  and  peptones  with  ammonium  sulphate,  it  was  possible  to 
remove  the  whole  of  the  albumoses  from  the  solution,  and  Kiihne  and 
Chittenden's  researches  on  peptones  were  all  made  on  bodies  purified 
in  this  manner*.  Experiment  however  afterwards  shewed  that,  in 
order  to  effect  anything  like  an  apparently  complete  separation  of 

^  W.  EtUrne,  '  Erfahnmgen  iiber  AlbumoBen  and  Peptone,  I.  Bmnignng  der  Peptone 
Yon  Albnmosen/  Separatabdruck  aiu  der  ZHtnchrift  f.  Biologic,  1898. 

s  Wenz,  ZeiUehriftf.  Biologie,  Vol.  zzu.  (1886),  see  p.  10.  Befer  to  pages  124  and 
184  of  the  present  yoimne. 

>  Befer  to  page  137. 
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the  albumoses  from  peptones,  the  mixture  containing  these  substances 
should  be  saturated,  whilst  boiling,  with  ammonium  sulphate.  In 
whatever  manner  it  may  be  carried  out,  a  single  saturation  with 
ammonium  sulphate  is  not,  however,  sufficient  to  remove  all  the 
albumoses.  The  difficulty,  nay,  the  impossibility,  of  thus  completely 
separating  all  traces  of  these  bodies  from  peptones  was  pointed  out  by 
Neumeister^ 

TiM  iRrfnei-  ''  The  sufficiently  diluted  mixture,  containing  albu- 

p^  of  xfiiuM's  moses  and  peptones  having  been  freed  fit)m  coagulable 
WW  nutiiod.  albumin  and  from  albuminates  in  solution,  is  neutralised 
and  saturated,  at  the  boiling  temperature,  with  ammonium  sulphate. 
It  is  then  allowed  to  cool  ana,  thereafter,  separated  from  the 
crystallised  salt  and  mixture  of  albumoses  which  have  separated. 
The  filtrate  is  again  heated  and,  as  ebullition  is  commencing,  it  is 
rendered  strongly  alkaline  by  the  addition  of  ammonia  and  ammonium 
carbonate ;  it  is  then  again  saturated  with  ammonium  sulphate  and 
allowed  to  cool.  When  cold,  the  mixture  is  filtered  from  the  second 
precipitate  of  albumoses  and  from  the  ammonium  sulphate  which  has 
separated.  The  filtrate  is  again  heated  (boiled)  until  all  smell  of 
ammonia  has  disappeared,  again  saturated  when  boiling  with 
ammonium  sulphate  and  then  acetic  acid  is  added,  until  the  reaction 
is  distinctly  acid,  an  operation  which  leads  to  a  third  precipitate, 
which  for  the  most  part  separates  as  the  liquid  cools.  The  quantities 
of  the  albumoses  which  necessarily  separate  are,  as  would  be  imagined, 
very  difierent,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  albuminous  substance 
employed;  they  are,  as  a  rule,  greatest  after  long-continued  digestions 
{i,e.  in  the  latter,  the  amount  of  the  second  and  third  precipitations  is 
larger,  as  compared  with  the  first,  than  in  dis^estions  which  have 
extended  over  shorter  periods):  it  is  greater  in  mgestion  with  pepsin 
than  in  digestion  with  trypsin,  and  it  varies  with  the  nature  of  the 
albuminous  substances  which  are  acted  upon.  Thus  the  precipitate 
of  albumoses  which  separates  when  the  product  obtained  by  digesting 
white  of  egg  with  trypsin  is  subjected  to  the  third  precipitation 
previously  referred  to  (viz.  when  acetic  acid  is  added  to  the  hot 
solution  saturated  with  ammonium  sulphate)  is  surprisingly  abun- 
dant*." 

^^^jj^  ^  In  order  to  obtain  large  quantities  of  peptones  free 
obtainingiaxge  ^^  albumoses,  Kuhne  reconmiends  the  use  of  Witte's 
qvantitiM  of  so-called  'peptonum  siccum'  (refer  to  page  129),  a 
amphopeptoiie  substance  which  is  prepared  by  digesting  fibrin  with 
C**^"**)"  pepsin  and  hydrochloric  acid,  and  which  contains  the 

three  chief  albumoses  (proto-,  deutero-,  and  hetero-albumose)  in  re- 
markably fluctuating  proportions^     This  preparation  must  be  sub- 

^  B.  NemneiBter, '  Bemerkimgen  znr  Ohemie  der  Albmnosen  and  Peptone/  ZeiUeh, 
f.  Bioloffie,  Vol.  xxiv.  (188S),  p.  267. 

*  Freely  translated  from  KtUrne,  op.  cit,  pp.  2,  8. 

*  The  ezperienoe  of  the  Author,  in  refeienoe  to  Witte's  '  peptone/  agrees  on  this 
point  with  that  of  Neomeister.    Two  samples  whidi  he  inyestigated  contained  deutero- 
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jected  to  renewed  digestion  for  a  period  of  many  weeks  (six  or  eight) 
with  a  highly  acid  solution  of  pepsin.  The  acid  pepsin  solution 
employed  should,  in  the  first  instance,  contain  0*5  per  cent,  of  HCl, 
and,  after  the  albumoses  have  been  introduced  and  digestion  has 
commenced,  hydrochloric  acid  must  be  added,  in  the  proportion 
of  at  least  3 — 4  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  albumoses  subjected 
to  digestion.  KUhne  states  that  if  these  conditions  be  fulfilled 
the  albumoses  digested  may  amount  to  4  or  5  per  cent,  of  the 
acid  pepsin  mixture.  The  Author  having  three  times  repeated 
KUhne's  method,  on  a  large  scale,  with  digestive  mixtures  containing 
varying  quantities  of  albumoses,  is  inclined  to  think  that  a  greater 
proportionate  yield  of  amphopeptone  is  obtained  when  the  percent- 
age of  albumoses  is  low  than  when  it  is  high.  It  must  be  stated, 
however,  that  the  difiBculties,  the  labour,  and  the  expense  of  the 
operations  increase  enormously  with  the  increase  of  dilution. 

To  prepare  the  pepsin  solution  which  should  be  employed  in 
making  large  quantities  of  amphopeptone,  the  following  process 
should  be  employed  (which  is  the  same  as  that  described  at  page  83, 
the  final  dialysis  being  omitted): — the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
cardiac  case  of  the  stomach  of  two  or  three  pigs,  having  been  washed 
and  minced,  is  digested  for  at  least  a  week  with  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid  (containing  05  per  cent.  HCl).  The  dark-coloured  artificial 
gastric  juice  thus  obtained  is,  after  filtration,  saturated  with  ammo- 
nium sulphate,  which  precipitates  the  albumoses ;  these  carry  down 
with  them  the  whole  of  the  pepsin.  The  precipitate  is  washed  with 
a  saturated  solution  of  ammonium  sulphate ;  the  latter  is  separated 
as  completely  as  possible  from  the  precipitate,  which  is  ultimately 
pressed  between  filter  paper.  The  pepsin-containing  albumoses  are 
found  to  be  entirely  soluble  in  O'l — 0*5  solution  of  HCl,  furnishing  a 
clear  and  colourless  solution,  which  possesses  intense  peptic  activity. 

The  successive  processes  of  precipitation  with  ammonium  sulphate 
which  have  been  referred  to  as  necessary  to  the  complete  separation 
of  albumoses  and  which  have  all  to  be  carried  out  at  the  boiling 
tempei'ature,  necessitate  very  large  quantities  of  ammonium  sul- 
phate, so  that  in  order  to  obtain  one  hundred  grammes  of  ampho- 
peptones  free  from  albumoses  the  experimenter  will  employ,  in  the 
successive  operations,  many  kilogrammes  of  the  ammonium  salt 
The  albumoses  which  separate  when  ammonium  sulphate  is  added, 
to  complete  saturation,  to  the  mixture  of  albumoses  and  peptones 
which  has  been  rendered  alkaline  by  ammonium  carbonate  and 
ammonia,  at  first  partially  separate  in  a  flocculent  form,  but  in  great 
part  as  a  dark  brown  melted  scum,  which  is  best  removed  by  a 
perforated  ladle  ;  the  brown  colour  is  obviously  the  result  of  processes 
of  oxidation  brought  about  by  the  atmospheric  oxygen  in  the 
presence  of  free  ammonia.  This  dark  scum  rises  to  the  surface  again 
and  again  and  must  be  removed. 

albamose  and  proto-albamoBe  (the  former  preponderating  very  largely)  with  only  a 
traoe  of  hetero-albumose  and  no  dys-albnmose. 
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Beparattom  of  When  the  successive  saturations  with  ammonium 
poptoDM  firom  sulphate,  at  a  boiling  temperature,  have  been  effected, 
ammoiiiiim  the  experimenter  is,  at  last,  in  possession  of  a  large 
siiipiiAte.  quantity  (perhaps  a  great  many  litres)  of  a  cold  satu- 

rated solution  of  ammonium  sulphate  containing  amphopeptones. 
As  pure  water  dissolves,  at  ordinary  temperatures,  about  70  per  cent, 
of  its  weight  of  ammonium  sulphate,  it  follows  that  each  kilo  of  the 
fluid  contains  about  700  grammes  of  ammonium  sulphate. 

In  order  to  separate  the  larger  part  of  this  salt,  the  solution  is 
briskly  boiled,  evaporation  being  aided  by  keeping  it  continually 
stirred  (preferably  by  an  automatic  stirrer).  When  sufficiently  con- 
centrated, the  whole  is  exposed  to  as  low  a  temperature  as  possible^ 
and  the  concentrated  solution  is  separated,  by  decantation  and 
thorough  draining,  from  the  crystalline  mass  which  has  formed. 

The  now  yellow-coloured  solution  is  mixed  with  one-fifth  of  its 
volume  of  alcohol,  which  causes  an  abundant  separation  of  crystals 
of  ammonium  sulphate ;  after  their  separation,  the  turbid  liquid  is 
poured  off,  when  it  is  observed  to  separate  into  two  layers,  a  lighter 
supernatant  layer,  which  contains  much  alcohol  with  a  large  quantity 
of  peptone,  and  a  heavier  layer,  which  contains  a  large  quantity  of 
ammonium  sulphate  in  solution,  but  relatively  little  peptone. 

These  two  layers  are  separated  from  one  another,  as  far  as 
possible  by  simple  decantation,  and  then  by  employing  a  separating 
funnel.  The  heavier  solution,  rich  in  ammonium  sulphate,  previously 
referred  to,  is  treated  with  successive  quantities  of  alcohol;  each 
addition  by  the  latter  causes  the  separation  of  additional  quantities 
of  yellowish  peptone  and  alcohol-holding  supernatant  liquid,  which 
floats  on  the  surface  of  the  aqueous  solution  of  ammonium  sulphate. 
The  latter  on  each  addition  of  alcohol  further  furnishes  deposits  com- 
posed of  crystals  of  ammonium  sulphate. 

The  alcoholic  solution,  comparatively  rich  in  peptones  and  poor 
in  ammonium  sulphate,  which  results  from  all  these  operations, 
having  been  placed  in  a  stoppered  bottle,  is  exposed  to  a  very  low 
temperature,  for  at  least  twenty-four  hours.  The  yellow  alcoholic 
solution  may  then  be  decanted  from  the  thick  and  hard  crystalline 
crust  of  ammonium  sulphate  which  has  separated. 

It  is  now  boiled,  so  as  to  drive  off  the  whole  of  the  alcohol,  and 
afterwards  boiled  with  barium  carbonate.  The  latter  process  serves 
to  decompose  the  ammonium  sulphate  yet  present,  barium  sulphate 
being  precipitated  and  ammonia  evolved.  KiLhne  recommends  that 
ammonia  and  ammonium  carbonate  should  be  added  during  the 
process  of  decomposition  with  barium  carbonate,  and  states  that  by 
proceeding  in  this  way  he  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  solution  of 
peptone  which  contained  neither  sulphuric  acid  nor  barium  in  solu- 
tion. If  this  desirable  result  has  been  attained,  the  solution  of 
peptones  is  filtered ;  it  may  then  be  further  boiled  until  all  ammonia 
is  expelled  and  is  concentrated  to  almost  syrupy  consistence  on 
the  water   bath.     The  syrupy  liquid  is  then  poured    into   pure 
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(absolute)  alcohol,  when  the  amphopeptone  is  at  once  precipitated, 
and  soon  assumes  the  appearance  of  white  or  greyish-white  crusts. 
These  may  be  further  purified  by  solution  in  very  small  quantities  of 
water  and  reprecipitation  by  absolute  alcohol.  They  may  then  be 
dried  in  vacuo  over  sulphuric  acid.  If  it  be  not  an  object  to  obtain 
the  amphopeptone  in  as  colourless  a  condition  as  possible,  the  pep- 
tone which  has  been  precipitated  by  alcohol  may  be  dried  as  follows. 
It  is  dissolved  in  water  and  the  solution  is  boiled  so  as  to  drive  off 
every  trace  of  alcohol ;  it  is  then  evaporated,  in  a  porcelain  capsule, 
to  dryness  on  the  water  bath,  and  may  be  kept  in  well-stoppered 
bottles,  or  in  sealed  tubes.  The  so-called  dry  substance  thus  ob- 
tained, if  however  further  heated  to  110"  C,  continues  to  lose  water 
for  a  long  time  and  then  the  dark-coloured  residue  thus  obtained 
possesses  the  intensely  hygroscopic  characters  first  observed  by 
Kuhne;  when  dropped  into  water  it  dissolves  with  the  evolution  of 
heat  and  with  a  hissing  noise,  in  the  same  manner  as  phosphoric 
anhydride  does  under  the  same  circumstances. 

It  sometimes  occurs  that  after  boiling  with  barium  carbonate  and 
filtering,  the  peptone  solution  is  found  to  give  a  precipitate  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  indicating  the  presence  of  barium  peptone.  In 
this  case  the  whole  solution  must  be  very  cautiously  treated  with  just 
enough  very  dilute  sulphuric  acid  as  is  needed  exactly  to  precipitate 
all  the  barium  present,  and  thereafter  the  processes  previously  de- 
scribed should  be  carried  out. 

The  experimenter  cannot,  however,  be  sure  that  his  long  and 
tedious  work  has  been  successful,  until  having  dissolved  a  sample  of 
the  dry  peptone  finally  obtained  he  submits  the  solution  to  the  three 
sets  of  precipitations  which  formed  the  essence  of  the  whole  opera- 
tion. If  ammonium  sulphate  produces  any  precipitate  when  added 
(to  saturation)  to  a  boiling  solution  in  the  neutral,  the  alkaline,  and 
the  acid,  conditions,  the  whole  of  the  product  must  be  worked  up  de 
novo. 

According  to  the  Author's  experience,  however,  if  the  whole  of  the 
operations  which  have  been  described  are  carried  out  with  thorough- 
ness and  intelligence,  neither  time  nor  material  being  spared,  the 
product  obtained  is  found  to  be  absolutely  free  from  albumoses.  He 
has,  however,  found  that  even  when  the  solution  of  amphopeptone, 
filtered  from  the  precipitate  of  barium  sulphate,  gives  absolutely  no 
precipitate  with  either  barium  chloride  or  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
a  very  concentrated  solution  of  the  amphopeptone  ultimately  ob- 
tained is  found  to  contain  a  trace  of  barium.  It  would  appear  there- 
fore that  peptones  in  solution  prevent  the  perfect  precipitation  of 
traces  of  barium  by  sulphuric  acid. 
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V. 

NOTES  AND  ADDITIONS  ON  THE  NATURE  OF  THE  ACIDS 
OF  THE  GASTRIC  JUICE  AND  GASTRIC  CONTENTS'. 

1.  On  the  Colour  Reactions  which  may  be  employed  in  the 
investigation  of  the  acids  of  the  gastric  juice  and 
Gastric  Contents. 

(Svpplementary  to  pages  92 — 96  and  179.) 

The  reader  who  has  perused  the  account  given  of  the  various 
colouring  methods  which  may  be  employed  either  as  indicators  of  the 
total  acidity  of  the  gastric  juice,  to  discover  the  presence  of  free 
hydrochloric  acid,  or  of  free  acids,  mineral  and  organic,  will  be  con- 
scious of  the  want  of  more  definite  information  as  to  the  special 
advantages  which  certain  reagents  possess  over  others.  This  want  is 
supplied  by  the  results  of  the  observations  of  Martius  and  Liittke, 
and  to  certain  of  these  we  shall  draw  the  attention  of  the  reader. 

Bebavloiir  of  The  compounds  of  albumin  with  hydrochloric  acid 
S^ttle'^^aSu^  behave  towards  litmus  as  free  acids;  it  follows  there- 
miiuras  rabl  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  absence  of  free  HCl,  litmus  mav 
sfeanoM  with  be  reddened  by  the  contents  of  the  stomacL  It  is 
HGi  towards  indeed  very  rare  that  the  contents  of  the  stomach 
utiiiiiB>.  possess  a  neutral  or  alkaline  reaction.    Litmus  is,  un- 

like phenolphthalein,  not  affected  by  solutions  of  acid  phosphates. 
Some  hydrochlorates  of  organic  bases  give  an  alkaline  reaction  with 
litmus,  whilst  with  phenolphthalein  they  exhibit  an  acid  reaction*. 

BAhavioiirof  Phenolphthalein  is  a  body  which  has  of  recent  years 

the  oompoimds  come  into  very  general   use  as  an  indicator  in  the 

SLiT"*   *^^  titration  of  acids  and  alkalies,  and  which  possesses 

•tanoM    imh  sp^^^l  advantages  when  it  is  desired  to  determine  the 

HOI    towards  total  acidity  of  the  gastric  juice.     It  is  therefore  essen- 

<ph0noi]]ditiia.  tial  to  know  in  what  respect  its  action  differs  from  that 

^'^'  of  litmus. 

^  Gnieee  notes  and  additions  are  mainly  based  on  the  lesearohes  and  writings  of 
Martins  and  Liittke.  See  Die  Magetudvre  de$  Memchen.  Kritisoh  and  experimenteU 
bearbeitet  von  Dr  F.  Martins,  A.  0.  Professor  a.  Direktor  der  med.  Poliklinik  in 
Bostook  and  J.  Liittke,  Chemiker  in  Bostock.  Stattgart,  Yerlag  von  Ferdinand  Enke, 
1892. 

'  Martins  and  Liittke,  op.  eit.  89. 

*  Salkowsky  and  Enmagawa,  *Ueber  den  fiegrill  der  freien  and  gebondenen 
Salzsaare  im  Mageninhalt,'  Yirohow's  Archiv,  Vol.  ozxu.  (1890),  pp.  235 — 252. 
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Phenolphthalem  is  a  colourless  crystalline  powder,  which  is 
sparingly  soluble  in  water  but  abundantly  soluble  in  alcohol,  the 
solution  in  the  latter  possessing  a  pale  yellow  colour.  The  addition 
of  alkalies  causes  this  yellow  solution  to  assume  an  intense  red  colour, 
which  is  bleached  by  the  addition  of  acids  and  by  the  action  of  CO.. 

Phenolphthalem  is  invariably  added  in  alcoholic  solution  to  tne 
liquids  of  which  the  reaction  is  to  be  determined.  As  previously 
stated,  acid  phosphates  behave  towards  it  as  acids,  %jr,  in  their 
presence  the  addition  of  alkali  must  be  continued  until  they  are 
converted  into  perfectly  neutral  salts  before  the  red  colouration 
makes  its  appearance.  Acid  compounds  of  albuminous  substances 
behave  towards  phenolphthalem  as  free  acids. 

Inasmuch  as  tincture  of  litmus  cannot,  with  expediency,  be  added 
directly  to  the  gastric  contents  and  the  use  of  litmus  paper  is 
inconvenient,  phenolphthalem  is  to  be  preferred  to  litmus  in  deter- 
mining the  total  acidity  of  the  gastric  juice. 

To  summarize: — in  litmus  and  phenolpkthal^n  we  possess  indicators 
which  merely  inform  us  of  the  acid  reaction  of  the  gastric  juice,  but 
furnish  v^  with  no  information  as  to  wheOver  a  free  acid  be  present  or 
not. 

Ckmgo-rad  As  was  previously  said  (p.  94),  these  two  reagents 

and  troiMMlln.  possess  special  value  in  the  investigation  of  the  gastric 
juice  and  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  inasmuch  as  they  are  not 
affected  by  salts  with  add  reactions  or  by  compounds  of  a&uminous 
substances  with  hydrochloric  add. 

According  to  Martins  and  LtLttke,  however,  no  reliance  can  be 
placed  on  these  reagents  as  indicating  whether  the  free  add  of  the 
gastric  juice  is  organic  or  mineral. 

Paper  stained  with  congo-red  is  to  be  employed  as  the  readiest 
and  most  delicate  test  of  the  presence  of  free  acids  in  the  gastric 
juice,  whilst  in  determining  the  total  amount  o{  free  add  (as  distin- 
guished from  the  total  a^ity)  by  the  aid  of  a  standard  alkaline 
solution,  a  solution  of  00  tropseolin  (1  part  dissolved  in  10  of  weak 
spirit)  should  be  employed. 

Fhioro-gin-  Whilst  congo-red  and  tropseolin  indicate  the  presence 

dn-Tuimin  of  free  acids  in  the  gastric  juice,  they  cannot  be  relied 
and  •naardn^'  upon  to  tell  us  whether  the  acid  be  organic  or  mineral 
h?^iJS^i*  Gunzburg's  reagent*  (Phloro-glucin- vanillin),  described 
^^^  at    p.    94,    is    totally    unaffected    by    organic    acids, 

but  indicates  the  existence  of  free  mineral  acids.  If, 
therefore,  the  contents  of  the  stomach  furnish  a  positive  reaction 
with  it,  we  can  assert  that  they  contain  free  hydrochloric  acid.  To 
the  directions  given  at  p.  94  for  the  employment  of  this  reagent, 
should  be  added  that  a  few  drops  of  the  gastric  juice  are  sufficient  to 

^  GtLQzbnig,  *Nead  Methode  znm  Naohweise  freier  Salzsaiwe  im  Mageninhalt/ 
Ceraramattf.  klin.  Med.  1887,  No.  40. 
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exhibit  it,  and  that  unless  the  quantity  of  acid  present  be  extra- 
ordinarily small,  the  red  colour  of  the  dried  stain  is  seen  to  be  due 
to  extremely  slender  microscopic  crystals. 

A  solution  of  Resorcin,  employed  in  the  same  manner  as  Ounz- 
burg's  reagent  has  been  recommended  by  Boas^  and  can  be  employed 
in  its  stead.  It  is  only  influenced  by  free  mineral  acids  and  not  by 
the  compounds  of  hydrochloric  acid  with  the  albuminous  substances 
or  with  organic  bases.  The  solution  employed  is  made  by  dissolving 
3  grms.  of  resorcin  and  3  grms.  of  cane-sugar  in  100  grms.  of  spirits 
of  wine. 


2.  On  the  systematic  use  of  certain  colour  reactions  in 
determining  the  presence  of  mineral  and  organic  acids 
in  the  stomach  contents,  and  on  the  quantitative 
estimation  of  the  'total  acidity*  and  of  the  'acidity 

DUE  TO   FREE  ACIDS*  (MARTIUS  AND  LuTTKE)". 

1.    Determination  of  Reaction.    Is  hydrochloric  acid  present  ? 

1.    utmiu  The  contents  of  the  stomach  are  tested  with  delicate 

<Wn0).  Y)\{ie  litmus  paper.     It  is,  as  has  been  said,  only  most 

rarely  that  the  reaction  is  found  to  be  neutral  or  alkaline. 

If  the  reaction  be  acid,  it  may  be  due  (a)  to  HCl  only:  (6)  to 
organic  acids:  (o)  to  a  mixture  of  HCl  and  organic  acids :  (d)  to  acid 
salts,  or  to  a  mixture  of  the  latter  with  the  acids  previously  referred 
to. 

a.    ooDgo-  If  paper  stained  with  congo-red  does  not  assume  a 

^^•^  blue  colour,  free  acids  are  absent;  it  follows  that  an 

acid  reaction  previously  observed  with  litmus  must  have  been  due  to 
acid  salts 

If  congo-red  is  turned  blue,  the  stomach  contents  contain  either 
free  hydrochloric  acid  or  free  organic  acids,  or  both. 

To  determine  whether  hydrochloric  acid  is  present,  the  phloro- 
glucin-vanillin  test  should  be  employed. 

8.    PUoro-  If  this  reagent  furnishes  a  negative,  whilst  congo- 

gindn-yanmin.  j.^  furnished  a  positive,  reaction,  the  acid  or  acids 
present  must  be  organic  and  no  free  hydrochloric  acid  be  present. 

If  the  reaction  be  positive,  the  presence  of  free  hydrochloric  acid 
is  proved,  whilst  the  simultaneous  presence  of  organic  acids  is  not 
excluded.  A  judgment  on  the  latter  point  can  only  be  arrived 
at,  according  to  Martins  and  Luttke,  by  determinations  of  (1)  total 
acidity ;  (2)  the  acidity  due  to  free  acids ;  (3)  the  total  quantity  of 
ohlorine  present;  (4)  the  quantity  of  chlorine  present  as  chlorides. 

^  Boas,  'Ein  nenes  Reagens  filr  den  Nachweis  freier  Salzsaore  im  Mageninhalt,' 
CeniraXbUf,  klin,  Med.  ISSS,  No.  45. 
'  Op.  eit.  pp.  66,  67  and  115. 
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In  the  opinion  of  the  Author,  however,  the  method  of  the  'coefficient 
de  partage/  &c.  offers  the  most  direct,  as  well  as  the  simplest  manner 
of  settling  the  question. 

2.  QuantitaHve  determination  of  total  acidity. 

In  determining  the  acidity  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  it  is 
absolutely  essentitJ,  as  Martins  and  LUttke  have  conclusively  proved,. 
(1)  to  employ  the  unfiltered  contents  instead  of,  as  has  hitherto  been 
the  practice,  the  filtrate  separated  from  the  solid  matters  held  in 
suspension,  inasmuch  as  the  degree  of  activity  of  the  latter  stands 
in  no  definite  relation  to  the  fluid  which  surrounds  them. 

20c.c  of  the  thoroughly  shaken  contents  of  the  stomach  are  measured 
by  means  of  a  graduated  flask,  and,  after  the  addition  of  3  to  4* 
drop  of  solution  of  phenolphthalein,  are  diluted,  in  another  graduated 
flask,  to  the  volume  of  300  c.c.  After  thoroughly  shaking,  150  cc 
of  this  mixture  are  poured  into  each  of  two  beakers  possessing  a 
capacity  of  200  cc.  and  which  are  placed,  side  by  side,  on  a  sheet  of 
white  paper.  Decinormal  solution  of  sodium  hydrate  is  then  allowed 
to  flow  from  a  burette  into  one  of  these  beakers,  until  the  red 
reaction  just  appears.  Tlie  transition  in  tint  can  be  readily  observed,, 
if  both  beakers  are  looked  at,  side  by  side.  Having  made  the  first 
determination,  it  is  repeated  with  the  second  portion. 

In  accordance  with  the  very  practical  suggestion  of  Ewald,  it  is 
now  the  practice  to  express  the  value  of  the  total  acidity  of  gastric 
juice  not  in  terms  of  the  absolute  amount  of  alkali  required  to 
neutralise  100  cc.  of  gastric  juice,  but  by  the  number  of  cubic 
centimetres  of  decinormal  solution  of  sodium  hydrate  employed  for 
the  same  purpose.  Thus  if  we  state  that  the  acidity  of  tne  gastric 
contents  equals  50,  we  signify  that  100  cc  would  be  neutralised  by 
50  cc  of  decinormal  sodium  hydrate. 

3.  (Quantitative  determination  of  Free  Acids. 

This  determination  is  carried  out  as  the  determination  of  total 
acidity;  solution  of  tropseolin  (1  part  to  10  of  diluted  spirit)  is, 
however,  substituted  for  phenophthcdem.  The  transition  fi?om  yellow 
to  red  is  readily  seen  when  the  contents  are  suitably  diluted  and  the 
quantity  of  the  diluted  fluid  is  not  too  great.  About  50  cc  should  be 
employed^ 

^  Martias  and  LUttke,  op.  eit.  pp.  66  and  67. 
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3.     Additional   Methods   of   determining    the    Acids    and 

ESPECIALLY  THE  AMOUNT  OF  HCl  IN  THE  GaSTRIC  JuICE. 

(Supplementary  to  pp.  95 — 100  and  178—182.) 

In  addition  to  the  methods,  which  have  been  described  in  the 
body  of  this  work,  for  the  determination  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  of 
the  gastric  juice,  a  variety  of  new  methods  and  of  modifications  of 
the  older  methods  have  within  recent  times  been  introduced.  It 
would  be  impossible  even  to  refer  to  all .  of  them,  and  only  those 
which  possess  special  importance  and  which  present  peculiar  features 
will  be  discussed. 


1.  The  Method  of  Cahn  and  v.  Mering^  for  the  determination  of  the 
total  hydrochloric  add^  the  volatile  adds  and  the  lactic  add  of 
the  stomach  contents, 

50  C.C.  6f  the  filtered  stomach  contents  are  distilled  over  a  naked 
flame,  until  three-fourths  of  the  liquid  has  distilled :  the  volume  of 
the  fluid  in  the  retort  is  again  made  up  to  50  c.c.  and  amin  three- 
fourths  of  the  fluid  distilled  off.  The  distillate  contains  the  volatile 
acids,  the  amount  of  which  is  determined  by  titration  with  deci- 
normal  soda.  The  residue  in  the  retort  or  flask  is  shaken  six 
successive  times  with  500  c.c.  of  ether,  in  order  to  extract  the  whole 
of  the  lactic  acid.  The  united  extracts  are  freed  firom  ether  by 
distillation  and  the  lactic  acid  determined  in  the  residue  bv  titration. 
To  the  concentrated  stomach  contents,  after  treatment  with  ether,  an 
excess  of  freshly  precipitated  cinchonin  is  added,  until  the  reaction 
becomes  neutral,  and  the  mixture  is  then  washed  by  means  of 
chlorofoim  into  a  separating  funnel  and  shaken  4  or  5  times  with 
fresh  quantities  of  chloroform.  The  united  chloroform  solutions  are 
freed  from  chloroform  by  distillation,  the  residue  is  dissolved  in 
water,  acidulated  with  nitric  acid,  and  the  chlorine  present  pre- 
cipitated by  adding  an  excess  of  silver  nitrate.  The  chloride  of 
silver  is  determinea,  lege  artts,  gravimetrically  and  the  amount  of 
hydrochloric  acid  corresponding  to  it  calculated  by  multiplying  its 
weight  by  0*25427. 

As  will  be  obvious  to  the  chemist,  this  method  is  costly,  complex, 
and  difficult,  and  presents  inherent  defects  which  must  militate 
against  its  accuracy,  the  chief  of  which  consists  in  the  large  quantities 
of  ether  which  are  employed  in  order  to  dissolve  the  lactic  acid  and 
which  take  up  not  inconsiderable  quantities  of  the  hydrochloric  acid 
(Martins  and  Ltittke). 

The  process  of  Cahn  and  v.  Mering,  of  which  the  most  interesting 
feature  was  suggested  by  a  striking  experiment  of  Rabuteau  (see 

i  Cahn  and  v.  Mering, '  Die  Saoren  des  gesunden  and  kranken  Magens,*  Deutsche 
Archiv  /.  klin,  Med.  Vol.  zxxix.  (1S86),  p.  239. 
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foot-note,  p.  93),  has  been  simplified  by  McNaught*,  though  according 
to  Martins  and  Liittke  the  modifications  only  increase  the  chances  of 
error  attaching  to  the  original  method. 

2.      The  Method  of  Sjoqvist*  modified  by  v,  Jaksch^  of  determining 

the  total  HCl  in  the  stomach  contents. 

This  method  rests  upon  the  fact  that  when  gastric  juice  or  the 
contents  of  the  stomach  are  evaporated  to  dryness  with  barium 
carbonate,  the  free  acids  combine  with  barium.  On  igniting  the 
residue,  the  organic  barium  salts  furnish  insoluble  barium  carbonate, 
whilst  the  chloride  of  barium  formed  by  the  hydrochloric  acid  of  the 
gastric  juice  is  soluble  in  water,  which  may  be  used  to  extract  it. 

10  c.a  of  unfiltered  stomach  contents  are  measured  into  a  plati- 
num or  nickel  capsule,  and  a  drop  of  tincture  of  litmus  is  added. 
Absolutely  pure  barium  carbonate  (ie.  absolutely  free  from  chlorine) 
is  then  added,  until  the  mixture  is  no  longer  red,  care  being  taken 
not  to  add  an  unnecessary  excess  of  the  barium  salt.  The  capsule  is 
now  heated  to  dryness  on  the  water  bath,  in  an  atmosphere  free  from 
HCl.  The  capsule  is  then  ignited  until  all  the  organic  matters  are 
destroyed,  and  the  residue  is  repeatedly  extracted  with  boiling  water 
and  the  solution  filtered.  The  volume  of  the  clear  filtrate  should 
not  exceed  80 — 100  c.c.  The  quantity  of  barium  which  it  contains 
should  then  be  determined  gravimetrically  by  precipitation  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  &c.  The  quantity  of  barium  sulphate  multi- 
plied by  0*3132  gives  the  amount  of  HCl  present  in  10  c.c.  of  the 
gastric  juice.  The  control  determinations  made  by  v.  Jaksch  have 
shewn  that,  as  carried  out  by  him,  the  method  is  one  of  great  exacti- 
tude. The  method  would  appear  to  be  theoretically  a  very  perfect  one 
if  the  barium  determination  be  carried  out  gravimetrically  by  an 
experienced  worker.  Martins  and  LUttke  have,  however,  found  that 
when  the  quantity  of  free  HCl  is  small  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
acid  is  in  combination  with  albuminous  substances,  the  results 
obtained  by  Sjoqvist's  method  are  frequently  much  below  the  truth. 
They  believe  that  this  may  depend  upon  an  imperfect  decomposition 
of  the  acid  albuminous  compound  and  suggest  that  by  diluting  the 
mixture  of  gastric  juice  and  barium  carbonate  and  gently  heating  it 
the  difficulty  may  be  got  over*. 

^  McNaught,  Medical  Chronicle^  March,  1887.  The  Author  has  not  had  the 
opportunity  to  see  the  original  paper. 

3  Sjdqvist,  *£ine  neue  Mediode,  freie  Salzsaure  im  Mageninhalte  quantitativ  zu 
bestimmen,*  Zeitseh,/,  phys.  Chemie^  Vol.  xm.  p.  1. 

'  V.  Jaksch, '  Zur  quantitativen  Bestimmung  der  freien  Salzsaure  im  Magenaafte^* 
MonaUheftef,  Chem,  Vol.  x.  (1889),  pp.  211—218. 

*  Martins  and  Liittke,  pp.  85  and  86. 
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3.     ITie  Method  of  Hayem  and  Wivvter^for  determining  the  free  and 

combined  HGl  of  the  gastric  contents. 

The  reader  is  referred  either  to  the  original  work  of  Messrs 
Hayem  and  Winter  for  a  full  description  of  their  method,  or  to  the 
exhaustive  and  critical  examination  of  it  contained  in  Martins  and 
Liittke's  book*.  As  the  latter  authors  have  very  candidly  pointed 
out,  the  method  of  Hayem  and  Winter  is  based  in  part  on  a  philo- 
sophical desire  not  only  to  determine  the  total  quantity  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  in  the  gastric  contents,  and  the  total  quantity  existing 
in  a  free  condition,  but  likewise  the  quantity  which  exists  in  organic 
combinations.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  means  employed  have 
not  been  adequate  to  the  end  in  view  and  the  method  neither  enables 
us  to  determine  the  proportion  of  the  free  nor  of  the  combined 
hydrochloric  acid. 

Hayem  and  Winter  measure  out  6  c.c.  of  the  filtered  gastric 
contents  into  three  crucibles,  which  we  shall  distinguish  as  a,  6  and  c. 
To  a  is  added  an  excess  of  sodium  bicarbonate,  so  as  to  combine  with 
the  whole  of  the  hydrochloric  acid.  All  three  crucibles  are  then 
placed  on  the  water  bath  and  their  contents  ultimately  dried  at  a 
temperature  of  100°  C.  The  residue  contained  in  crucible  a  is 
ignited  for  a  few  minutes  over  a  naked  flame  and  the  carbonised 
mass  is  repeatedly  extracted  with  distilled  water  and  a  little  nitric 
acid.  The  solution  is  then  neutralised  with  sodium  carbonate  and 
heated  for  some  time  to  drive  off  the  carbon  dioxide. 

The  amount  of  chlorine  which  the  solution  contains  is  then 
determined  by  means  of  decinormal  silver  nitrate  solution,  potassium 
chromate  being  used  as  an  indicator.  From  the  amount  of  the  deci- 
normal silver  solution  employed,  the  total  chlorine  (*  chlore  total ')  is 
found. 

The  residue  in  crucible  6,  after  being  dried,  is  treated  with 
concentrated  solution  of  soda  in  excess  and,  after  evaporation,  the 
residue  is  ignited.  The  amount  of  chlorine  which  it  contains  is  then 
determined  as  in  the  case  of  the  residue  in  crucible  a.  By  deducting 
the  amount  of  chlorine  found  in  6  from  that  found  in  a,  Hayem  and 
Winter  calculate  the  amount  of  free  chlorine  ('HGl  litre'). 

The  residue  in  crucible  c  is  simply  ignited  and  the  chlorine  in 
the  residue  determined  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  case  of  a  and 
of  b.  The  quantity  of  chlorine  found  in  c  corresponds  to  the  chlorides 
and  is  designated  'Chlore  fixe! 

The  radical  fallacy  of  Hayem  and  Winter  lies  in  the  assumption 
that  when  the  gastric  contents  are  evaporated  to  dryness,  precisely 
the  same  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  will  be  volatilised  as  existed 
in  the  free  condition  in  the  juice,  a  supposition  which  is  not  merely 
theoretically  improbable  but,  as  the  researches  of  Martins  and  Luttke 
have  shewn,  is  absolutely  untrue.    The  total  quantity  of  HCl  can 

^  Hayem  et  Winter,  Du  Ckimisme  stomacal,  Paris,  1891. 
'  Martins  and  Liittke,  op.  cit,  pp.  94 — 101. 
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be  legitimately  deduced,  as  H.  and  W.  suppose,  from  the  chlorine 
determinations  in  a  and  c{a  —  c).  On  the  other  hand,  the  value  (H) 
of  the  free  hydrochloric  acid  cannot  be  deduced  as  they  pretend 
(H  »  a  —  h\  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  the  value  of  the  combined 
hydrochloric  acid  (c)  which  they  state  as  =  6  —  c. 

4.     lAhttJce'a  method^  of  determining  the  total  quantity  of  Hydro- 

c/Uoric  Acid  in  the  Gastric  Contents. 

(A)     The  principles  on  which  the  method  is  hosed. 

The  contents  of  the  stomach  in  the  state  of  health  contain,  in 
addition  to  hydrochloric  acid,  certain  chlorides  of  the  alkalies  and 
alkaline  earths,  to  wit,  sodium,  potassium,  calcium  and  magnesium 
chlorides.  Ammonium  chloride,  on  the  other  hand,  has  hitherto 
only  been  discovered  in  the  contents  of  the  stomach  in  uraemia. 

The  hydrochloric  acid  of  the  gastric  contents  is  partly  in  the  free 
condition  and  partly  combined  with  albuminous  substances. 

LfLttke's  process  depends  upon  the  theory,  which  is  based  on  a 
large  number  of  experimental  facts  collected  by  Martius  and  himself, 
that  when  the  gastric  juice  or  gastric  contents  are  ignited  (at  a 
temperature  much  below  that  at  which  the  chlorides  would  volatilise) 
the  entire  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  evolved,  i.e.  not  only  that 
which  exists  in  the  perfectly  free  condition,  but  also  that  which  is  in 
combination  with  albuminous  bodies,  whilst  the  chlorine  which  is  in 
combination  with  bases  remains  in  the  ignited  residue.  By  deter- 
mining, therefore,  the  total  quantity  of  chlorine  contained  in  the 
stomach  contents  and  then  that  of  the  chlorine  in  the  ignited  residue, 
and  by  subtracting  the  latter  from  the  former,  there  is  obtained  the 
amount  of  chlorine  which  corresponds  to  the  total  hydrochloric  acid 
of  the  gastric  contents.  It  is  obvious  that  the  practicability  of  a 
method  based  upon  these  considerations  (assuming  the  ori^nal 
supposition  to  be  correct,  viz.  that  the  whole  of  the  hydrochloric 
acid  existing  free  and  in  organic  combination  is  evolved)  will  depend 
upon  a  method  being  available  for  the  very  accurate  estimation  of 
the  total  chlorine  present  in  a  complex  organic  mixture  (such  as  the 
contents  of  the  stomach),  without  having  to  subject  this  to  any 
process  for  destroying  the  organic  substances  which  it  contains. 
Such  a  process  Luttke  has  found  in  Volhard's  remarkably  fine 
method  for  the  estimation  of  chlorine,  which  has  already  supplanted 
all  others  in  the  determination  of  the  chlorine  containea  in  the 
urine  *•*•*•*, 

1  J.  LiiUke, '  Eine  nene  Methode  znr  qaantitatiTen  Bestimmong  der  Salzsaore  un 
Mageninhalt,'  Deuuehe  med.  Wochentchr.  1891,  p.  1825,  and  more  fully  developed  in 
Martiufl  and  L(ittke*s  Die  Magensdure  de»  Meruehmj  see  pp.  101 — 114. 

*  Volhard,  Ann,  d.  Chemie  u.  Pharm.,  Vol.  cxc.  p.  1. 

*  F.  Falk,  Ber.  d,  d^mtich.  ehem.  Oetellsch. ,  Vol.  viii.  p.  12. 

*  C.  Arnold,  *Knrze  Methode  zar  massanalytiBchen  Bestinimnng  der  Chloride  im 
Ham,'  Zeit.f.phyi.  Chemie,  Vol.  v.  (1881),  p.  81. 

'  E.  SalkowBki,  *  Ueber  die  Bestimmong  der  Chloride  im  Ham,'  Zeittch.  f.  phy$. 
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Yolhard's  method  of  determining  chlorine  as  applied  to  the 
The  prinotiaa  pres^^^*  object  depends  upon  the  fact,  firstly,  that  in 
of  voUiaid'i  the  presence  of  strona  nitric  acid,  silver  nitrate  com- 
prooMsforde-  pleteiy  precipitates  the  chlorine  and  sulphocyanogen 
*•""*"*"«  ^      which  may  be  present  in  a  solution. 

Secondly,  that  the  precipitates  which  silver  nitrate  gives  with 
albuminous  bodies,  with  some  organic  acids,  &c.  are  insoluble  in 
strong  nitric  acid.  If  then  to  an  organic  mixture,  such  as  the 
gastric  contents  or  pure  gastric  juice,  we  add  a  known  quantity  of  a 
standard  solution  containing  silver  nitrate  in  presence  of  a  large 
quantity  of  strong  nitric  acid,  taking  care  that  the  silver  added  is 
more  than  sufficient  to  precipitate  all  the  chlorine,  if  we  filter  the 
mixture  and  determine  in  the  filtrate  the  quantity  of  silver  remaining 
{i,e.  which  has  not  combined  with  the  chlorine),  we  shall  at  once 
know  how  much  chlorine  the  mixture  contained. 

Thirdly,  upon  the  fact  that  when  a  solution  of  ammonium 
sulphocyanate  is  added  to  a  stronglv  acid  solution  of  silver,  con- 
taining some  ferrous  sulphate,  a  curdy  precipitate  of  silver  sulpho- 
cyanate falls,  the  reaction  being  shewn  in  equation  1 : — 

(1)    AgN03  +  NH,CNS  =  AgCNS-hNH,N0,. 

This  precipitate  at  once  redissolves  with  the  production  of  a 
blood-red  colour,  due  to  the  formation  of  sulphocyanate  of  iron,  as 
shewn  by  equation  2 : — 

(2)  Fe,(S0,)3  -h  6NH,CNS  =  Fe,(CNS)e  +  3NH,S0,. 

But  no  sooner  has  the  red  colour  been  observed  than  it  disappears, 
so  long  as  any  silver  remains  in  solution^  the  iron  sulphocyanate 
taking  part  in  the  reaction  which  is  shewn  in  equation  3 : — 

(3)  Fe,(ONS),  +  6 AgNO,  =  Fe.(N03X+  6AgCNS. 

It  is  only  when  the  whole  of  the  silver  has  been  precipitated  as 
silver  sulphocyanidSy  that  the  blood-red  colouration  due  to  ferric  sul- 
phocyaniae  persists ;  the  persistence  of  the  red  colouration  indicates, 
therefore,  the  termination  of  the  process,  and,  if  Hie  strength  of  the 
solution  of  ammonium  sulphocyanide  be  known,  the  quantity  of  silver 
in  the  solution  can  be  at  once  calculated. 


(B)    The  standard  solutions  needed  in  Lilttke^s  process. 

'   1.  Ded-nor-  16*997  grms.  of  dry  and  pure  AgNO,  are  dissolved 

maiKavUonof   in  about  900  c.c.  of  dilute  nitric  acid  containing  25  per 
suver  mtrata.     ^ent  of  HNO„  50  C.C.  of  the  'liquor  ferri  sulfurici  oxy- 

ChmU,  YoL  y.  (1861),  p.  286;  Salkowski  a.  Leube,  Die  Lehre  vam  Home,  Berlin, 
Hirsohwald,  1882,  see  p.  168. 
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dati'  of  the  Qerman  Pharmacopoeia  is  added  ^;  the  mixture  is  then 
diluted  with  dijstilled  water  to  the  volume  of  1000  c.a  Instead  of 
taking  exactly  one-tenth  of  an  equivalent  of  AgNO,  in  grammes, 
somewhat  more,  say  17*5  grms.,  may  be  taken,  and  the  exact  ti^ 
determined,  lege  artis,  by  means  of  a  perfectly  exact  decinormal  solu- 
tion of  hydrochloric  acid.  Except  in  the  case  of  a  trained  chemist, 
the  simpler  plan  will  offer  least  chances  of  error. 

s.    Deoi-  ^^^^  solution  should  contain  7*6  grms.   of   pure 

normal  itfiii-  NH.CNS  per  litre.  In  order  to  prepare  it,  8  grms. 
turn  of  ammo-  of  the  pure  salt  (as  sold)  are  dissolved  in  1000  cc.  of 
nimn  ralpiio-  water.  This  solution  must  next  be  standardised  against 
eyaiiata.  ^^  standard  acid  solution  of  AgNO^ 

With  this  object,  10  cc.  of  the  silver  solution  are  measured  out 
into  a  beaker,  and  150  to  200  cc.  of  water  are  added.  The  sulpho- 
cyanate  solution  is  then  allowed  to  flow  from  a  burette  into  the 
cUluted  silver  solution,  until  the  first  appearance  of  a  permanent 
reddish  colouration.  Supposing  9*7  cc  were  required,  then  970  cc. 
of  the  sulphocyanate  solution  would  have  to  be  diluted  to  1000  cc 

Finally,  the  diluted  solution  is  tested  against  the  accurately 
prepared  decinormal  silver  solution,  so  as  to  ascertain  that  they 
absolutely  correspond. 

(C)    The  Actual  Process  of  Analysis. 

Ltittke's  process  includes  two  determinations :  firstly,  that  of  the 
total  quantity  of  chlorine  contained  in  the  contents  of  the  stomach  ; 
this  quantity  we  shall  designate  a :  secondly,  that  of  the  chlorides 
remaining  in  the  incinerated  residue  of  the  contents ;  this  quantity 
we  shall  designate  b.  Having  made  these  determinations,  the  quan- 
tity of  the  total  hydrochloric  acid,  both  free  and  in  organic  combt- 
nation,  will  be  deduced  from  the  value  of  a  -  6.  The  stomach 
contents  are  measured  out  in  small  graduated  flasks  of  10  cc  capacity, 
and,  for  reasons  already  adduced,  the  solid  matters  are  not  separated 
by  filtration  from  the  liquid  in  which  they  are  suspended. 

a.    Deter-  10  cc  of  the  thoroughly  mixed  (shaken)  gastric 

"*"^2n^*  contents  are  poured  into  a  graduated  flask  of  100  cc 
^  capacity.  20  cc.  of  the  decinormal  acid  silver  solution 
are  added,  the  whole  is  shaken  and  set  aside  for  10  minutes. 

In  the  event  of  the  stomach  contents  being  strongly  coloured, 
they  may  be  decolourised  by  the  addition  of  5  to  10  drops  of  a 
solution  containing  one  part  of  potassium  permanganate  dissolved  in 
15  parts  of  water. 

This  addition  (which  is  rarely  necessary)  must  only  be  made  after 
all  the  chlorine  has  combined  with  silver,  otherwise  the  permanganate 

^  The  '  Liquor  ferri  perenlphatis '  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  may  be  substituted 
for  the  G^erman  preparation.  The  former  is  a  more  concentrated  solution  of  ferrio 
sulphate,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  1*441,  whilst  the  latter  varies  between  1-817  and 
1-819. 
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would  decompose  the  HCl,  liberating  chlorine ;  wnd  the  results  of  the 
analysis  would  he  vitiated. 

Whether  permanganate  has  to  be  added  or  not,  the  contents  of 
the  flask  are  diluted  with  distilled  water  to  the  100  c.c.  mark,  and 
then  filtered,  through  a  dry  filter^  into  a  dry  vessel.  60  c.c.  of  the 
filtrate  are  now  measured  into  a  beaker,  and  the  amount  of 
silver  which  they  contain  determined  by  means  of  the  decinormal 
sulphocyanate  solution.  The  number  of  cc.  used  is  multiplied  by 
two,  and  the  product  subtracted  from  the  volume  of  silver  solution 
employed  {i.e.  20  c.c.)  ^ves  us  the  amount  of  silver  required  to  com- 
bine with  the  total  chlorine,  and  therefore  the  amount  of  the  latter 
in  10  cc.  of  the  gastric  contents. 

b.  Detamiiii.  iQ  c.c.  of  the  mixed  gastric  contents  are  evaporated 

iSiTflTiiift^  *ti  ^  dryness  in  a  platinum  capsule  on  the  water  bath, 
mlnflrai  oom-  ^^  ^^^  absence  of  a  water  bath,  the  capsule  may  be 
iimauon.  placed  on  an  asbestos  slab,  which  is  heated  by  means 

of  a  gas  or  spirit-lamp  flame,  a  substitute  which  per- 
mits of  the  liquid  being  dried  without  spurting  and  therefore  without 
loss.  When  the  residue  is  dry,  it  is  ignited  over  the  naked  lamp, 
u/ntil  the  carbonised  residue  no  longer  burns  with  a  luminous  jUvme^  care 
being  taken  not  to  ignite  the  capsule  strongly,  as  chlorides  are 
volatile  at  a  strong  red  heat. 

After  the  incineration,  the  residue  is  moistened  and  pounded  by 
means  of  a  glass  rod ;  it  is  treated  successively  with  hot  water  (in  all 
about  100  c.c),  and  the  solution  is  filtered.  Care  must»  necessarily, 
be  taken  to  ascertain  that  the  whole  of  the  chlorides  have  been 
extracted  from  the  carbon.  The  whole  filtrate  is  then  precipitated 
in  a  beaker  with  10  cc  of  decinormal  silver  solution,  and  the  excess 
of  silver  determined  by  means  of  the  decinormal  sulphocyanate  solu- 
tion. By  subtracting  the  volume  of  the  latter  required,  from  the 
volume  of  the  silver  solution  taken  {i,e,  10  cc.)  we  find  the  amount 
of  pure  silver  required  to  combine  with  the  chlorine  in  the  chlorides 
of  the  incinerated  gastric  contents. 

CteienlatuaLof  From  the  two  values  (total  chlorine  a  and  chlorine 
^JSdifJI!^  of  chlorides  b)  we  ascertain  the  amount  of  the  total 
^  '''  acid  present  in  10  cc  of  the  stomach  contents  by  a 
simple  subtraction.  If  we  multiply  the  number  thus  found  (the 
difference)  by  0*0366,  we  obtain  the  absolute  amount  of  hydrochloric 
acid  in  100  c.c  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach. 
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ON  METHYL-MERCAPTAN  AS  A  PRODUCT  OF  THE  PUTRE- 
FACTION  OF  ALBUMINOUS  SUBSTANCES  AND  AS  A 
GASEOUS  CONSTITUENT  OP  THE  LARGE  INTESTINE. 

{Supplementary  to  pages  420,  428,  466.) 

Methyl-mercaptan,  CH,.HS,  is  at  ordinary  temperatures  a 
gaseous  body.  Under  a  pressure  of  752  mm.  at  temperatures 
below  5^8C.  it  condenses.  In  its  liquid  form  it  is  a  colourless, 
mobile,  highly  refracting  liquid  emitting  a  foetid,  putrefactive  smell. 
This  body,  which  was  first  prepared  by  Gregory*,  and  has  been  care- 
fully investigated  by  Obermayer*,  and  especially  by  Clason*,  was 
found  by  M.  Nencki  and  N.  Sieber*  to  be  a  constant  product  of  the 
putrefaction  of  the  albuminous  substances,  and  by  L.  Nencki*  to  be 
a  constituent  of  the  human  intestinal  gases.  Sieber  and  Schon- 
benko*  have  since  found  that  when  the  albuminous  substances  are 
fused  with  caustic  potash,  methyl-mercaptan  is  produced  in  greater 
quantities  than  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Lastly  Rekowski^  has  just 
examined  the  physiological  action  of  methyl-mercaptan;  he  has 
found  it  to  exert  a  highly  poisonous  action  on  mice,  guinea-pigs  and 
rabbits,  though  the  lethal  dose  appears  to  be  somewhat  higher  than 
that  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

*  Gregory,  Annal.  d.  Chem.  «.  Pharm,^  Vol.  xv. 

9  Obermayer,  Ber.  d,  detU$ch,  chem.  OetelUcK ,  1887,  p.  2918. 

'  Peter  Glason,  Ber,  d.  deutseh.  chem,  GeselUch,,  1887,  p.  di08. 

^  M.  Nenoki  and  N.  Sieber,  *  Zur  Kenntniss  der  bei  der  Eiweissgahmng  Anftie- 
t^nden  Gase/    MonaUhefUf,  Chem.,  Vol.  z.  (1889)  p.  526. 

'  Leon  Nenoki,  *  Das  Methylmerkaptan  als  Beetandtheil  der  mensohliehen  Darm- 
gase.'    MonaUheftef.  Chem.,  Vol.  x.  p.  862. 

'  Sieber  and  Sononbenko,  Archives  de$  Sciences  Biologiques,  Tome  i.  p.  315.  St 
Petersburg,  1892. 

7  L.  de  Bekowski,  *  Siir  Taction  physiologiqne  da  M^thylmercaptan.*  Archives  des 
Sciences  Biologiques,  Tome  n.  No.  2,  p.  205.    St  Petersburg,  1893. 
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pancreatic  secreting  cells  in  bile,  191 ; 
on  the  circulatory  changes  in  the  pan- 
creas, 197;  investigationa  of,  on  fat- 
splitting  ferment  of  pancreas,  210  et 
seq.;  hypothesis  of  a  *  ferment  SmuUif,* 
212,  214 ;  colour  reaction  when  pan- 
creatic juice  is  treated  with  chlorine, 
263 ;  on  the  precipitate  produced  when 
bUe  iB  added  to  chyme,  352  ;  on  elimina- 
tion of  poisons  by  the  liver,  375 ;  dis- 
covers colour  reaction  when  panoreatio 
juice  is  treated  with  nitric  and  nitrous 
adds,  423 

Bbbnabo  and  Babbeswill,  views  of,  on 
acid  of  gastric  juice,  96 

Bbbnbtbxn,  on    the    action   exerted   by 
curare  on  the  pancreatic  secretion,  197 
Bbbthblot,  method  of,  for  ascertaining 
the  nature  of  acids  by  determination  of 
<oo^cient  de  partage,'  97;  his  decom- 
position    of     syntheticidly    prepared 
butyrin  by  pancreatic  juice,  212 
Bbbzblius,  his  theory  of  *  Catalysis,'  6 ; 
researches  of,  on  the  bile  acids,  292  ;  on 
the  bile  colouring  matters,  314,  315 ;  on 
the  so-called  *  mucin'  of  bile,  335 
Bezoars,  468 

BiDDBB  and  Schmidt,  quoted  as  having 
made  gastric  fistulie,  73;  method  of 
determining  pepsin,  182 ;  on  the  decom- 
position  of   Uie  neutral   fats  by  the 
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panoreas,  218;  obBervations  on  the 
secretion  of  bile,  271 ;  on  digestion  of 
staroh  by  dogs  with  biliary  fistnln, 
852 ;  on  imp^eot  digestion  of  fat  by 
dogs  under  the  same  conditions,  856; 
intestinal  juice,  406;  diastatio  action 
of  intestinal  juice  (foot-note),  418 

BxEHSTocx,  on  the  bacteria  of  hunum 
fflBoes,  454 

Bile,  the,  introductory  observations  on, 
266  ;  methods  of  obtaining,  267  ;  estab- 
lishment of  biliary  fistule  by  Schwann's 
method,  267;  by  SchifTs  method  (amphi- 
bolic fistulfB),  268;  temporary  biliaiy 
fistulsB,  269 

absolute  amount  of,  secreted,  269 ; 

absolute  amount  of  bile  and  bile-solids 
secreted  by  animals  of  various  species, 
270 ;  results  of  observations  on  tba  dog, 
270;  the  secretion  of  in  herbivorous  con- 
trasted with  that  in  carnivorous  animals, 
271 

quantity  of,  secreted  by  man,  272  ; 

Banke's  observations,  278 ;  v.  Wittioh's 
case,  278;  observations  of  Yeo  and 
Herroun,  278 ;  of  Copeman  and  Wins- 
ton, 274 ;  of  Mayo  Bobson,  275  ;  of 
Noel  Baton  and  J.  M.  Balfour,  275 ; 
table  exhibiting  results  of  these  observa- 
tions, 277 

variations  in  the  flow  of,  during 


a  digestive  period,  276;  influence  of 
nature  of  diet  on  secretion  of,  278  ;  in- 
fluence of  absorption  of  bile  from  intes- 
tine on  the  quantity  of  bile  secreted — 
SchifTs  entero-hepatic  circulation  of 
bile,  278, 279 ;  the  researches  of  Werthei- 
mer,  281 ;  influence  of  blood-supply  on 
the  secretion  of,  288;  is  bile  secreted 
at  the  expense  of  the  blood  of  the  portal 
vein,  or  of  the  hepatic  artery,  or  of  both? 
288;  influence  of  changes  in  pressure 
in  portal  system  on  flow  of,  285 ; 
effects  of  section  and  stimulation  of  the 
spinal  cord  in  the  cervical  region  in  the 
flow  of,  286 ;  effects  of  section  and 
stimulation  of  splanchnics  on,  286 

—  pressure  under  which  secreted,  286 ; 
re-absorption  of,  secreted,  287 

—  colour  of,  288 ;  taste,  odour,  density 
of,  289 ;  reaction  of,  290 

constituents   of,  enumerated,  290; 


those  which  are  specific  of,  290 

—  the  acids  and  their  derivatives,  290 — 
818;  the  colouring  matters  of,  and 
their  derivatives,  318 — 835  ;  the  mucoid 
nucleo-albumin  of,  885 — 838 

—  cholesterin,  fats,  soups,  lecithin 
and  remaining  organic  constituents 
present  in  the  normal,  889 — 840;  the 
mineral  constituents,  including  the 
iron,  of,  841 ;  the  gases  of,  848 ;  sum- 
mary of  quantitative  composition  of, 
in  man  and  lower  animals,  844 — 847 


Bile,  recapitulation  of  the  facts  relating 
to  the  origin  of  the  specific  constituents 
of,  848—851 

the  action  of,  as  a  digestive  secretion 

discussed,  851;  action  of,  on  starch, 
850 ;  action  of,  on  proteids,  852 ;  the 
nature  of  the  precipitate  produced  by, 
when  added  to  chyme — the  researches 
of  Hammarsten  and  of  Maly  and  Emich, 
858,  854 ;  the  action  of,  on  fats,  856 ; 
antiseptic  action  of,  discussed,  856— 
858  ;  laxative  action  of,  859 

modifications  in  chemical  composi- 
tion presented  by,  in  disease,  866;  *hae- 
moglobinocholia,*  866;  presence  of  al- 
bumin in,  867;  presence  of  sugar  in, 
867;  presence  of  urea  in,  367;  presence 
of  leucine  and  tyrosine  in,  867;  ab- 
sence of  biliary  colouring  matters  in, 
868 ;  summary  of  the  changes  observed 
in,  classified  under  particular  diseases, 
868 

influence  of  drugs  on  the  secretion 


of,  370 — 874 ;  elimination  of  medicinal 
and  poisonous  agents  by,  374  ;  passage 
of  pathogenic  micro-organisms  into,  376 
methods  of  analysis  of,  390;  detection 


of  albumin,  sugar,  oxy-hsmoglobin  and 
its  derivatives  in,  391 ;  detection  of 
urea,  leucine  and  tyrosine  in,  392 ; 
determination  of  speoflo  gravity,  892 ; 
of  total  solids  and  salts,  892  ;  of  the 
mucoid  nucleo-albumin,  392;  of  neutral 
fats,  soaps,  and  cholesterin,  393 ;  of  the 
bile  acids  and  their  salts,  893;  of  the 
bUiary  colouring  matters,  395 

Bile  acids,  the  290—808;  introductory 
observations  on,  290 ;  Plattner's  crystal- 
lised bile,  291 ;  early  history  of,  re- 
searches on,  291—294;  description  of 
individual,  the  compounds  and  im- 
mediate derivatives  of,  294 — 308 ;  amido- 
acids  which  result  from  decomposition 
of,  808-^13 

origin  of,  348 

products    of   decomposition    of  in 

feeces,  458 

Bile  colouring  matters,  the,  818 — 385; 
historical  introduction  relating  to,  318  ; 
bilirubin,  315—822 ;  biliverdm,  822— 
825;  some  derivatives  of,  825;  hydro- 
bilirubin,  325—827;  biliary  urobilin, 
327 ;  bilioyanin,  328 ;  choletolin,  329— 
832 ;  oholohsmatin,  832—835  ;  bili- 
fuscin  and  bilihumin,  385 

origin  of,  849 

Biliary  calculi,  see  Calculi 

Bilic3ranin,  preparation  of,  828;  physical 
and  chemical  properties  of,  329 ;  nature 
and  relations  of,  329 ;  $ee  al$o  Plate  I. , 
Spect.  3);  presence  of,  in  gall-stones, 
883 

Bilifusdn,  885,  882 

Bilihumin,  835,  882 
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Bilio  aoid,  a  prodnot  of  oxidation  of 
cholalio  aoid,  806 ;  probable  relation  to 
cholalic  aoid,  806 

BiUpraatn,  882 

Bilirubin,  815 ;  ooourrenoe  of,  815 ; 
methods  of  separation  of,  816 ;  physioal 
and  dhemioal  oharaoters  of,  817  ;  oom- 
potrndfl  of,  817 ;  compoeition  and  for- 
rnola  of,  .818;  action  of  nitric  and 
nitrons  acids  on  {OmeUn^s  reaction) t 
819 ;  the  speotmm  of  the  latter,  890 ; 
*Ehrlich's  reaction*  for,  821 ;  the  action 
of  bromine  on,  821 ;  calculi  of  calcium 
compound  of,  880,  388,  889,  890 

Biliverdin,  822  ;  occurrence  of,  822 ;  pre- 
paration of,  828 ;  physical  axid  ohonidal 
properties  of,  824 ;  composition  of,  and 
its  relation  to  bilirubin,  824 

BioT  and  Pebsoz,  discovery  of  the  dez- 
trogyrous  property  of  dextrose,  87 

Birds,  digestion  in,  478 

BiscHLER,  bacterium  ascribed  by  and 
named  after,  454 ;  obseryations  of  the 
fermentation  by  bact.  coli  com.,  455 

BzsoHorr  and  Voir,  composition  of  the 
fsBceiEi  of  the  dog,  as  influenced  by  the 
diet,  457 

Biuret-reaction  for  albumoses  and  pep- 
tones, 189 

Blachstxin,  researches  of,  on  the  produc- 
tion of  laBvogyrous  lactic  acid  by  the 
'bacillus  typhi,'  464 

Blanohabd,  Ralph,  on  the  appendices 
pyloricfB,  473 

Blomdlot,  establishment  of  gastric  fistula 
by,  78 

Boas,  on  reeorcin  as  a  reagent  for  the  HCl 
of  the  gastric  contents,  497 

BooKEB,  W.,  on  the  fieoes  of  sucklings,  454 

*  Border  cells,'  or  *  Belegzellen,'  62  ;  func- 
tion of,  107  ;  experiments  to  determine 
whether  they  possess  an  acid  reaction, 
109 

BoBELLi,  the  chief  of  the  iatro-mathe- 
matical  school,  his  assertion  of  the 
existence  of  a  gastric  juice,  the  product 
of  gastric  glands,  67 

Bbaconnot,  confirmation  by,  of  Front's 
discoYcry  of  HCl  in  the  gastric  juice,  91 

Budge,  influence  of  nervous  system  on 
intestinal  secretion,  410 

Bbaun,  quoted,  76 

Brieoeb,  L.,  on  the  formation  of  indol 
in  the  putrefaction  of  proteids,  422 ;  his 
discovery  of  skatol,  424 ;  on  the  normal 
non-occurrence  of  ptomaines  in  the 
intestinal  contents,  435 ;  occurrence  of 
putrescine  and  cadaverin  in  cholera 
cultures  and  stools,  436;  on  toxalbu- 
mins  in  cholera,  465 

Bbieobb,  L.,  and  C.  Fbankel,  on  the  tox- 
albumins  of  cholera,  465 

Bbisoeb,  L.,  and  M.  Stadthaoen,  on  the 
feces  and  urine  in  cystinuria,  466 


Bbown,  Hobaoe  T.,  and  J.  Heboh,  re- 
searches of,  on  starch  and  its  transfor- 
mations, 38,  39,  42,  49 ;  on  the  action 
of  intestinal  jcdce  on  starch,  413;  on 
the  intestinal  inverting  enzyme,  414; 
on  the  maltose-converting  enzyme,  415 

Bbown,  H.  T.,  and  Mobbis,  zesearohes  of, 
on  the  action  of  diastase  upon  starch, 
88,  42,  49;. on  the  determination  of 
the  molectdar  weight  of  the  carbo- 
hydrates, 88 

BbOcxe,    E.,    his   method   of  isolating 

•  pepsin,  86 ;  his  hypothesis  as  to  mode 
of  production  of  acid  of  gastric  juice, 
110;  his  method  of  determining  the 
quantity  of  pepsin,  193 ;  views  of,  on 
the  digestion  of  proteids,  116;  action 
of  the  bile  on  proteids,  852 

Bbunton,  T.   Laudeb,  quoted,  23;    his 

description  of  method  of  establishing  a 

gastric    fistula,    quoted,    78 ;    on    tiie 

laxative  action  of  the  bile,  quoted,  358  ; 

on  the  action  of  purgative  medicines. 

462 
Bbunton,  T.  Laxtdeb  and  P.  FTS-SHrrH, 

on  the  nerve  centres  which  infiuenoe 

intestinal  secretion,  411 
Buccal  and  lingual  glands,  secretion  of, 

84 
BuLii0CK*8  add  glycerin  of  pepsin,  90 
BuxiGE,  Gboboe,  his '  Text-Book  *  quoted, 

164,   848,  849,   851;  on  the  Ainction 

of  the  intestinal  juice,  in  relation  to  the 

absorption  of  fats,  416 
BuBOH,  W.,  on  human   intestinal  juice, 

408 
Butyric  acid,    method   of  detecting   in 

gastric  juice,  100 

*  Cadaverin '  or  pentamethylendiamin,  486 
Caoniabd-Latoub,  on  alcoholic  fermenta- 
tion, 5 

Calculi,  I.  Salivary,  52 

n.  Biliaiy,  877 ;  early  obeervations 

on,  877;  frequency  of  occurrence  of, 
877 ;  physical  characters  of,  378 ;  struc- 
ture of,  378, 387 ;  Naunyn's  classification 
of,  380 ;  enumeration  of  constituents  of, 
381 ;  bilifuscin,  biliprasin,  and  bfli- 
humin  in,  382;  bilicyanin  and  chole- 
telin  in  388;  mode  of  formation  of, 
383 ;  incidence  of  in  relation  to  sex  and 
age,  388,  384;  Frerich's  theory  to 
explain  origin  of,  885 ;  Kaimyn*s  theoiy 
and  researdies  on,  886 ;  results  of  quan- 
titative analysis  of,  389;  methods  of 
analysis  applicable  to,  396 

III.  Intestinal,  467 

Capitan  and  Mobeau,  on  the  micro- 
organisms of  the  human  stomach,  170 

Carbolic  acid,  influence  of,  on  diastatic 
action,  50 

Cash,  decomposition  of  neutral  fats  in 
stomach,  155 
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Oaialysis,  theoiy  of,  6 ;  Liebig's  modifioa- 
tion  of,  7 

Cellulose,  gases  evolved  in  the  bacterial 
deoomposition  of,  467 ;  digestion  of,  by 
the  Herbivora,  480 

Gblsus,  a.  Cobmel.,  the  views  of,  on  the 
nature  of  digestion,  64 

Ghabcot,  on  gaU-stones,  i)77,  878,  879, 
880,  881,  884 

Crableb,  J.  J.,  on  the  gases  of  bile,  848 

Chenocholalic  or  ohenocholic  aoid,  808 

Chenotaurooholio  add,  802 

*  Chief-cells '  (Haaptzellen)  of  glands  of 
fondns  of  stomach,  62 ;  pepsinogen  in, 
102 ;  dnring  rest  and  activity,  106 

Childben,  confirmation  of  Front's  dis- 
covery of  HCl  in  the  gastric  juice,  91 

CbittendeK,  B.  H.,  on  the  formation  of 
hypoxanthin  from  albumin,  261;  on 
glycocine  in  the  muscular  tissue  of 
PecUn  irradiatUt  808  (see  also  Eiihne 
and  Chittenden) 

Chittenden  and  Obiswold,  on  the  in- 
fluence of  dilute  acids  on  diastatio 
activity,  156 

Chittenden,  B.  H.  and  A.  J.  Habt,  on 
the  products  of  digestion  of  elastin,  188, 
146 

Chittenden,  B.  H.  and  H.  M.  Painteb, 
on  the  primary  cleavage-products  of 
casein,  referred  to,  188 

Chittenden  and  Smith,  on  the  reaction 
of  mixed  siUiva,  17, 156 

Cholagogues,  870—874 

ChoiiJic  acid,  808;  mode  of  preparation, 
808;  physical  and  chemicfd  properties 
of^  804;  salts  of,  804;  Mylius's  iodine 
composed  of,  805 ;  action  of  oxidising 
agents  on,  805;  empirical  formula  of, 
805 ;  structural  formula  of,  and  relations 
of,  to  dehydrocholalic  acid  and  bilic 
acid,  806 ;  anhydrides  of,  307 

Choleic  add,  the  name  first  applied  by 
Strecker  to  taurocholic  acid,  294 ;  the 
name  of  an  alleged  new  acid  obtained 
by  Latsdunoff  from  the  bile  of  the  ox 
(??),  808 

Cholepyrrhin,  the  name  applied  by  Ber- 
zelius,  to  the  colouring  matter  now 
known  as  bilirubin,  814,  815 

Cholera,  Asiatic,  the  bacillus  of,  destroyed 
by  gastric  juice  and  dilute  hydrochloric 
add,  171;  the  contents  of  the  gall 
bladder,  and  the  bile  in,  868 ;  the  stools 
in,  464 ;  analysis  of  the  stools  in,  465 ; 
culture  of,  substances  contained  in,  465 

*  Cholera-reaction,*  428,  465 

*  Cholera-red,'  see  'Cholera-reaction,'  428 
Cholesterin  in  the  bile,  presence  of,  in- 
variable, 889;  the  view  of  Naunyn  as 
to  the  origin  of  the  cholesterin  of  the 
bile  in  the  normal  condition,  contro- 
verted, 840;  calcnU  of,  880,  881,  388, 
389 


Choletelin,  829;  preparation  of,  880;  re- 
lations of,  to  the  bile  colouring  matters, 
880;  dementaiy  composition  of,  com- 
pared with  bilirubin  and  hydrobilirubin, 
831 ;  properties  of,  compared  with  those 
of  hydrobilirubin,  881,  882;  presence 
of,  in  gall-Btones,  888 

Cholic  acid,  a  synonym  for  cholalic  acid, 
808;  formerly  signified  the  acid  now 
known  as  glykocholic  add,  294 

Cholohfematin,  experiments  on  the  in- 
jection of  bile  containing,  into  the 
blood  of  dogs,  282;  first  observations 
on  the  bile  of  the  ox,  882 ;  the  observa- 
tions of  Heyndus  and  Campbell,  on  the 
bile  of  the  ox,  882 ;  the  observations  of 
MacMunn,  888;  the  observations  of 
the  Author  proving  the  non-existence 
of,  in  the  bile  at  the  time  of  death,  888 
MacMunn's  method  of  separating,  884 
description  of  the  spectrum  of,  884 
relation  of,  to  bilirubin  and  biliverdin 
unknown,  885  {tee  Plate  U.  Spect.  1) 

Choloidic  acid  (?),  807 

Cholonic  add,  a  derivative  of  glykocholic 
add,  297 

Chorda  tympani  nerve,  effects  of  stimula- 
tion of,  on  fiow  of  submaxillary  saliva, 
28 ;  on  chemical  composition  of  the 
same,  80 ;  results  of  the  stimulation  of, 
differ  in  cat  and  dog,  81 

Chyme,  the,  defined,  154, 160 

CiAuioiAN  and  Maonanini,  on  the  synthesis 
of  indol,  426 

CicEBO,  M.  TuLL.,  his  views  on  the  nature 
and  ends  of  the  digestive  process,  64 

Clason,  p.,  on  methyl-meroaptan,  506 

Cl^ve,  p.  T.,  on  bilic  add,  306 

Cloetta,  on  leucine  in  lung  tissue,  233 

'Coefficient  de  partage,'  explanation  of, 
97 ;  of  some  organic  adds,  97 ;  method 
employed  by  Bichet  in  investigating  the 
nature  of  the  acid  of  the  gastric  juice, 
97 

CoHN,  Felix  0.,  on  the  influence  of  arti- 
fidal  gastric  juice  on  the  acetic  and 
lactic  fermentations,  170 

CoHNHEiM,  attempts  of,  to  separate  dias- 
tatic  enzyme  of  saliva,  88;  asserted 
that  the  salivary  diastatic  enzyme  is 
not  destroyed  by  digestion  with  pepsin 
and  hydrochloric  acid,  157 ;  attempts 
to  separate  the  pancreatic  diastatic 
enzyme,  209 

CoHNHEiM  and  Littbn,  effects  of  occlusion 
of  hepatic  artery  on  nutrition  of  the 
Uver,  284 

Colin,  established  pancreatic  fistulie  in 
large  ruminants  and  donkeys,  195  (foot- 
note) ;  observations  on  the  digestive 
organs  of  Herbivora,  476 

Concretions,  see  Calculi 

*  Congo  red,*  as  a  reagent  for  the  free  acid 
of  the  gastric  juice,  94,  496,  497 
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CopxuAN,  S.  M.  and  W.  B.  Winston,  case 
of  biliary  fistula  in  the  human  subject, 
investigated  by  them,  274,  277,   288, 
345,  846;   growth  of  micro-organisms 
in  culture  media  containing  bile,  366 
GoBDUA,  H.,  on  the  production  of  bili- 
rubin when  blood  is  injected  into  the 
abdominal  cavity,  349 
Ck>Bvi8ART,  LuciEN,  the  discoveries  of,  on 
the  proteolytic  activity  of  the  pancreatic 
juice,  216  et  seq.;  mutually  destructive 
action  of  trypsin  and  pepsin,  444  (foot- 
note) 
GouBvoisixR,  Professor,  reference  to,  381 
Cbuveilhixb,  on  gall-stones,  377,  386 
Cystinuria,  the  feces  and  urine  in,  466 
Cystine,  occurrence  and  constitution  of, 

465 
CzEBNY  and  his  pupils,  experiments  es- 
tablishing the  possible  survival  of  dogs 
after  complete  removal  of  the  stomach, 
163 
CzERNT  and  Latschxnbbbgxb,  on  absorp- 
tion in  the  large  intestine,  453 

Danilbwski,  attempt  of,  to  separate  the 
pancreatic  diastatic  enzyme,  208;  at- 
tempt of,  to  separate  the  proteolytic 
ferment,  218 

Defrbsne,  assertion  of,  that  the  salivary 
diastatio-enzyme  resists  the  action  of 
pepsin  and  hydrochloric  acid,  157 

Dehydrocholalio  acid,  305  ;  its  constitu- 
tion and  probable  relations  to  cholalic 
and  bilic  acids,  306 

Delb'pike,  on  the  iron  in  liver  in  pernicious 
aniemia,  350 

Demant,  on  human  intestinal  juice,  408 ; 
digestive  action  of,  413 

Demabcat,  H.,  researches  of,  on  the  bile 
acids,  293 

Dbscabtes,  BsNi,  a  supporter  of  the 
iatro-chemical  school,  66 

Deutero-albumose,  129,  485;  separation 
from  proto-albumin,  488 

DiAKONOw,  excretion  of  indigo-carmin  by 
the  liver,  375 

Diamido-acetic  add,  230 

Diarrhoea,  stools  in,  method  of  examining, 
463 

Diastase,  discovery  of  by  Payen  and 
Persoz,  5,  36 ;  comparison  o^  with 
diastatic  enzyme  of  saliva,  50,  51 

Diastase,  salivary,  a  synonym  for '  ptyalin,' 
18 

*  Diastasimetzy,'  56 

Diastatic  enzymes,  9 

enzyme  : 

I.  Of  saliva,  36 ;  discovery  of  action 
exerted  by,  36;  study  of  products  of, 
37 ;  attempts  to  separate,  38 ;  yet  un- 
known in  a  state  of  purity,  39 ;  changes 
which  starch  undergoes  under  influence 
of,  39 ;  specific  rotation,  reducing  power 


and  reaction  with  iodine  of  chief  pro- 
ducts of,  on  starch,  43  ;  action  of  dilute 
acids  upon,  156;  destruction  of,  in 
stomach,  157 

U.  Of  pancreas  and  pancreatic  juioe, 
203 ;  history  of  the  discovery  of,  203 ; 

S reparation  of  solutions  of,  204,  205  ; 
egree  of  activity  of  extracts  or  solu- 
tions from  the  pancreas  of  different 
animals,  205 ;  products  of  the  action  of, 
205;  temperature  most  favourable  to 
action  of,  206;  rapidity  of  action  of, 
influenced  by  quantity  of  enzyme,  206 ; 
estimate  of  the  activity  of  the  pancreatic 
diastatic  enzyme,  206 ;  relative  diastatic 
activity  of  the  pancreatic  tissue  of  the 
ox,  sheep  and  pig,  206 ;  probable  exist- 
ence of  a  zymogen  of,  207 ;  grounds  for 
assuming  tiiie  independence  of,  208; 
attempts  to  isolate,  by  Bouchardat  and 
Sandx^  208;  by  Damlewski,  206;  by 
Cohnheim,  209;  by  v.  Wittich,  209; 
chemical  composition  of,  210 
in.  Of  intestinal  juice,  413 

Diffusibility  of  albumoses  and  peptones, 
489 

Digestion,  definition  of  the  process  of,  3 ; 
process  of,  in  the  living  stomach,  151 ; 
general  sketch  of  digestion  in  living 
stomach,  152 ;  duration  of,  159 ;  finiJ 
products  of,  which  leave  the  stomach,. 
160 

of    collagen  and   gelatin,  145;  of 

chondrinogen  and  chondrin,  145 ;  of 
mucin,  146 ;  of  elastin,  146 ;  of  oxy- 
hffimoglobin,  147 

DiSQui,  L^  researches  of,  on  hydrobili- 
rubin  referred  to,  326 

DoBBOBiiAWiN,  on  diastatic  action  of  in- 
testinal juice,  413 

Dbbchsel,  E.,  methods  of  effecting  the 
decomposition  of  proteids,  235 ;  prepara- 
tion of  leucine,  236  ;  on  omithm,  244 ; 
history  of  his  discovery  of  lysine,  254 ; 
his  employment  of  phosj^o-tungstic 
acid  to  precipitate  the  bases  resulting 
from  the  decomposition  of  the  albu- 
minous molecule,  255;  cUscoveiy  of 
lysatinine,  256;  found  that  lysatmine 
decomposes  with  the  formation  of  urea, 
258 ;  his  criticism  of  the  statement  that 
hypoxanthine  is  a  product  of  the  diges- 
tion of  albuminous  bodies,  262;  his 
modification  of  Pettenkofer's  reaction, 
298 

Dbbchsel,  E.,  and  Th«  B.  KBtoxB,  on 
lysine,  255 

Dbessleb,  W.,  on  the  sulphur  of  the  feces, 
458 

Dubbanfaut,  discoveiy  of  maltose,  87 

Dumas,  his  analyses  of  the  bodies  obtained 
from  bile  by  Demarcay,  293  {tee  Pelouze 
and  Dumas) 

Duncan,  John,  reference  to  the  case  in 
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whioh  he  established  a  biliary  fistula  in 

a  woman,  275 
DuMOLisoM  and  Eicicbtt,  confirms  Front's 

observations   on   presence   of    hydro- 

oblorio  acid  in  gastric  juice,  91 
DuYSSNOT,  on  the  liquid  secreted  by  the 

*  crop '  of  birds,  475    . 
Dys-albnmose,  181 
Dysentery,  the  stools  in,  465 
Dyslysin,  307 
Dyspepsia,  gastric  digestion  in,  173 

I.  Flatulent,  178 ;  thcTomited  matters 
in,  174 ;  the  gases  in,  174 ;  the  gastric 
juice  in,  174 

II.  Acid,  175;  the  vomited  matters 
in,  175 ;  the  percentage  of  acid  in,  175  ; 
occurrence  of  ^pyroiU*  in  175;  the 
saliva  secreted  in  connection  with,  175 

in.  Atonic,  175  . 

IV.  In  connection  with  phthisis  pul- 
monalis,  175 
Dyspeptone,  of  Meissner,  116 

Eberlb,  experiments  of,  on  artificial  gas- 
tric juice,  70,  81 ;  observed  the  property 
of  a  watery  infusion  of  pancreas  to 
emulsify  oil,  210 

Ebstein  and  GbGtzneb,  on  the  seat  of 
formation  of  pepsin  in  the  stomach, 
101 ;  on  pepsinogen,  101 ;  on  acute 
gastritis  induced,  experimentally,  by 
alcohol,  176 

£oK,  La  Fistule  d',  285 

EoKHABD,  innervation  of  parotid  gland 
(foot-note),  22 ;  asserted  absence  of 
sulphocyanic  acid  in  submaxillary  saliva, 
27 ;  on  influence  of  stimulation  of 
nerves  on  submaxiUaiy  secretion,  31 

Edingeb,  on  the  acid  of  the  gastric  juice 
in  fever,  173 

Edkihs,  J.  S.,  on  the  non-absorption  of 
water  by  the  stomach,  440  {see  dUo  Lea 
and  Edkins) 

*  Ehmjch's  reaction,*  321 ;  description  of 

spectrum  of,  by  Krukenberg,  321 
EicHHOBST,  H.,  on  the  absorption  of  albu- 
minous matters  by  the  large  intestine, 
452 
Ellagic  acid,  468 

*  Emerald-green/  as  a  reagent  for  the  free 

HCl  of  gastric  juice,  94 
Emicb,  F.,  see  Maly  and  Emich 
Emulsionizing  property  of  the  pancreatic 

juice,  211  (see  pancreatic  juice,  enzymes 

of) 
Emderlin,  analysis  of  fsBoes,  460 
Enoel  and  Yilhain,   specific  gravity  of 

leucine,  240 
Enoeuiann,  on  intra-cellular  digestion, 

471 
Enzymes,  contrasted  with  ferments,   4; 

solubility  of,  4,   5;  nature  of  action 

exerted  by,  and  theories  to  account  for, 

5 ;  differences  in  their  action,  9 ;  cir- 

Q. 


cumstances  whioh  influence  activity  of, 
9 ;  destruction  of,  during  activity,  10 

Eblenhetbb,  mode  of  separation  of  the 

'    gastric  rennet-enzyme,  149 

Eblenketeb  and  Lipp,  on  the  synthesis 
of  tyrosine,  248 

Eblbnmeybb  and  SchSffeb,  on  the 
amount  of  leucine  yielded  by  different 
tissues  when  treated  with  sulphuric 
acid,  237 ;  on  the  amount  of  ^snrosine 
obtained  under  the  same  circumstances, 
246 

Erythrodextrin,  40 

Etzimobb,  digestion  of  gelatin,  145;  of 
elastin,  146 

EwALD,  G.  A.,  property  of  gastric  juice  to 
check  fermentations,  170  ;  his  lectures 
on  digestion  quoted,  476 


Fieces,  the,  in  health,  456 ;  reaction  of, 
457;  microscopic  characters  of,  458; 
biUajy  derivatives  in,  458  ;  fats  and 
cholesterin  in,  459;  excretin  and  ex- 
cretolic  acid  in,  459 ;  mineral  matters 
in,  460  ;  results  of  quantitative  analysis 
of,  460 

in  disease,  462 ;  in  jaundice,  462 ; 

in  diseases  of  the  pancreas,  462  ;  after 
purgative  medicine,  462;  method  of 
examining,  in  diseases  associated  wiUi 
diarrhoea,  463 ;  in  typhoid  fever,  464 ; 
in  cholera,  464 

Faiblbt,  Mb,  of  Leeds,  reference  to  his 
analyses  of  the  bile  in  Mr  Mayo  Hob- 
son's  case  of  biliary  fistula,  275 

Falk,  on  the  action  of  gastric  juice  on 
pathogenic  organisms,  171 

Fano,  on  the  action  of  commercial  peptones 
(albumoses)  in  restraining  the  coagula- 
tion of  the  blood,  140, 162 

Fat-decomposing  enzyme,  of  pancreas, 
210  {see  pancreatic  juice,  enzymes  of,) 

Fellic  acid  (?),  308 

Fbnwicx,  on  the  significance  of  the  sulpho- 
cyanic acid  of  the  saliva,  20 

*  Ferment  imulsif,'  212 

Fermentation,  Cagniard-Latour  on,  5 ; 
Theodor  Schwann  on,  5  ;  Pasteur's  re- 
searches on,  8 ;  J.  B.  Mayer's  concep- 
tions of  the  nature  of,  9 

lactic  and  butyric  in  intestines,  437 

FxoK  and  Mubisieb,  on  the  digestion  of 
cold-blooded  animals,  473 

FiLEHNE,  W.,  on  hasmoglobinocholia,  366 

FiscHEB,  Emil,  researches  of,  on  the 
sugar-group,  referred  to  (foot  note),  48 

FiscHEB,  Ebnbt,  on  the  products  of  decom- 
position of  gelatin,  255,  259 

Fistula,  parotid,  23;  submaxillary,  26; 
gastric,  73 ;  pancreatic,  192 ;  biliaty, 
267 ;  Eok's,  between  portal  v.  and  the  v. 
cava  inferior,  285;  Thiry's  intestinal, 
406 ;  Yella's,  407 
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FiTz,  Am  on  the  fermentation  of  glycerin, 
425 

Flaum  Max.,  on  the  digestion  of  cold- 
blooded animals,  473 

Flint  Austin,  Jun.,  on  *  steroorin,'  459 

Fl€ooe,  p.  C,  on  Millon's  reaction,  429 

Fleischl,  v.,  re-abeorption  of  secreted 
bile  by  the  lymphatics,  287,  859 

FoBTEB,  Michael,  his  Text-book  of  Physio- 
logy qaoted,  285,  397,  898,  899,  400; 
reseax^es  of,  on  glycogen,  referred  to, 
471 

FouBCBOY  and  Vauquelin,  their  views  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  bile,  291 

Frank,  E.,  on  the  action  of  the  gastric 
juice  on  pathogenic  organisms,  171 

Fbebicbs,  F.  J.,  on  the  alkalinity  of  the 
saliva,  17;  analysis  of  mixed  saliva, 
21 ;  on  the  origin  of  the  acids  in  flatu- 
lent dyspepsia,  174 ;  discovery  of  leucine 
and  tyrosine  in  the  blood,  liver  and 
urine  of  acute  yellow  atrophy,  and  in 
phosphorus-poisoning,  283 ;  specific 
gravity  of  human  bile,  289 ;  total  solids 
in  human  bile,  845 ;  his  doctrine  of 
*polycholia,'  861;  on  jaundice  urine 
whi<^  does  not  exhibit  Gmelin's  re- 
action, 866  ;  on  albumin  in  the  bile  in 
cases  of  passive  congestion  of  the  liver, 
367  ;  on  metallic  mercury  in  gall-stones, 
881 ;  theory  of,  to  account  for  origin  of 
gall-stones,  885;  method  of  obtaining 
intestinal  juice,  406 

Frericrs  and  Stadeleb,  belief  of,  that 
the  bile  acids  could  be  converted  into 
bile  colouring  matters,  362 

Fbiedlandeb,  v.,  and  C.  Babisch,  on  the 
pressure  under  which  the  bile  is  secreted, 

287 
Frog,    principal   seats  of   formation    of 

pepsin  and  hydrochloric  acid  in,  107 
Furfurol,  substitution  of,  for  sugar,  in 

Pettenkofer's  reaction,  298 

Gatfky,  M.,  researches  of,  on  the  '  bacillas 
typhi,'  464 

Gall-bladder,  dropsy  of,  869;  empyema  of, 
370 

Gases,  of  the  bile,  848 ;  of  the  small  in- 
testine, 438 

of  the  stomach  in  flatulent  dys- 
pepsia, 174 ;  of  the  small  intestine, 
438 ;  of  the  large  intestine,  466 

Gastric  catarrh,  acute,  176 
chronic,  176 


—  digestion,  61;  historical  prelimi- 
naries relating  to,  64 ;  chemical  agents 
which  hinder,  84;  in  disease,  168;  in 
fevers,  173 ;  in  dyspepsia,  173  ;  in  acute 
gastric  catarrh,  176 ;  in  chronic  gastric 
catarrh,  176 ;  in  gastric  ulcer,  176 ;  in 
cancer  of  the  stomach,  177 ;  in  amyloid 
degeneration  of  stomach,  177 ;  in  chronic 
atrophy,  177 


Gastric  juice,  mode  of  obtaining,  70 ;  in- 
fluence of  nervous  system  upon,  76 ; 
circumstances  which  provoke  its  flow, 
77;  influence  of  mental  states  upon, 
'77 ;  secretion  of,  apparently  indepen- 
dent of  central  nervous  system,  78; 
physical  and  cl^emioal  characters  of,  79 ; 
essential  constituents  of  summarised, 
79 ;  various  reactions  exhibited  by,  80  ; 
results  of  analyses  of,  80  ;  artificial,  81 ; 
method  of  preparation  of  the  latter,  82 

acid  of,   90;    Front's  discovery  of 

hydrochloric  add  in,  91 ;  Lehmann's 
discovery  of  lactic  acid  in,  91;  C. 
Schmidt's  researches  on,  92 ;  colour 
reactions  dependent  on,  92, 495 ;  nature 
of,  discussed,  95 
JReactiofu  dependent  on  presence  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  in  gasfiric  juice : 

Babuteau's  reac.,  98  ;  Beodh*s  r.,  93 ; 
methyl-anilin  violet,  93;  O0-trop»olin, 
94,  496;  congo-red,  94,  496;  emerald- 
green,  94  ;  phloro-glucin  and  vanillin, 
94,  496 ;  benzo-purpurin,  95 ;  resordn, 
497  . 

Seats  of  formation  of  the  pepsin  and 
hydrochloric  acid  of,  100 ;  seat  of  forma- 
tion of  acid  of,  107 ;  theories  as  to 
mode  of  production  of  acid  of,  110; 
antiseptic  action  of  169  et  seq. ;  varia- 
tions of  pepsin  and  add  in,  114 

In  disease.  Use  of  the  stomach- 
pump  and  hollow  gastric  sound  in 
collecting,  165 ;  changes  in  the  acidity 
of,  167 

Action  of,  in  checking  fermentations, 
170;  on  pathogenic  organisms,  171; 
determination  of  free  HCl  in,  180 ;  of 
the  proportion  of  acids  soluble  in  water 
and  ether  in,  181 

Action  of,  and  of  constituents  of,  on 
proteids,  114 
Gastric  ulcer,  176 
Gautixb,  his  Chimie  Biologique  qaoted, 

367 
Gbobnbaub,  Cabl,  his  Elements  of  Com- 
parative Anatomy  qaoted,  471,  473,  474 
Gebhabx>t,  G.,  on  urobilinuria,  866 
GiANuzzi,  *  demilunes  '  or  '  lunnleB '  of,  12 
Gilbebt   and   Gibodb,    observations    of, 

proving  the  bile  to  be  stcorile,  376,  387 
Gizzard,  the,  475 

Glands,  salivaiy,  10  et  seq.  ;  buccal  and 

lingual,  84 ;  of  fundus  of  stomach,  62, 

105  et  seq.  ;  of  pylori^  end  6f  stomach, 

68,  100  et  seq. 

Glass,  on  the  influence  of  salts  of  sodium 

on  the  secretion  of  bile,  374 
Glisson's  views  on  the  functions  of  the 
liver  quoted,   360;  on  dropsy  of  the 
gall-bladder,  369 
Glutamic   acid    {see    Amido-pyrotartario 

add),  252 
Glycocine,  occurrenoe  of,  808;  mode  of 
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preparation  of,  909 ;  syntheeiB  of,  810  ; 
physical  and  chemical  properties  of, 
810 ;  compounds  of,  311 ;  methods  of 
identification  of,  811 

Olycoooll,  the  glyoocine,  808 

Olykocholic  acid,  294 ;  modes  of  prepara- 
tion of,  295;  physical  and  diemical 
properties  of,  296;  its  sodium  com- 
pound, 296 ;  products  of  decomposition, 
297 

OxELiK,  Bernhabd,  researches  on  the 
constitution  of  leucine,  288 ;  solubility 
of,  240 

Omelin,  Leopold,  researches  of,  on  the 
bile  acids,  293 ;  on  the  bile  colouring 
matters,  814 

^Omeliiv's  Reaction,'  314,  319;  spectrum 
of,  320 

OoonsiB,  John,  first  discovered  Sardna 
ventncuft  in  con  tents  of  human  stomach, 
170 

Oorup-Besanbz,  v.,  on  the  presence  of 
leucine  in  certain  invertebrates  and  in 
seedling  vetch  plants,  238;  on  amido- 
valerianic  acid  in  the  pancreas,  244; 
on  Nencki's  sparingly  soluble  leucine, 
244;  analysis  of  healthy  human  bile 
from  gall-bladder,  345 

Obajot  de,  on  dropsy  of  the  gall-bladder, 
369 

Geebitwooi),  Miss,  researches  of,  on  the 
intracellular  digestion  of  certain  Bhizo- 
pods,  469 

Gbbw,  Nbheviah,  his  observations  and 
speculations  on  digestion,  66 

Obiess,  Peter,  his  discovery  of  the 
metaphenylendiamin  test  for  nitrites,  20 

Obutiths,  a.  B.,  on  the  so-called  liver  of 
cephalopoda,  472 

Ob&xhaoen's  method  of  determining  the 
relative  activity  of  different  samples  of 
pepsin,  182 

GBt)TZNER,  on  salivary  glands,  12;  on 
variations  in  amount  of  pepsin  in 
mucous  membrane  of  fundus  of  sto- 
mach, during  digestion,  108;  on  the 
correspondence  between  the  richness 
of  the  gastric  mucous  membrane  in 
pepsin  and  in  chlorides,  110;  method  of 
determining  relative  activity  of  samples 
of  pepsin,  183  et  seq. ;  on  the  glands  of 
Brunner,  400;  researches  of,  on  fat- 
splitting  ferment  of  the  pancreas,  213, 
214,  215,  216 

OscHEiTLEN,  mcthod  of  testing  for  sulpho- 
cyanic  acid  in  saliva,  19 

Guanine,  in  pancreatic  tissue,  discovery 
of,  by  Scherer,  261 

GOnzburo's  reagent,'  496 

GOtebbock,  on  uric  acid  in  gall-stones, 
381 

Gumilewski,  on  intestinal  secretion,  409 ; 
on  diastatic  action  of  intestinal  juice, 
413 


GuKDLAOH,  C,  and  An.  Stbeckeb,  investiga- 
tions of,  on  the  bile  of  the  pig,  294 

HsBmatin,  relation  of,  to  bilirubin,  850 

Hsmatoidin,  identity  of,  with  bilirubin, 
315,  349 

Hfematoporphyrin,  product  of  reduction 
of,  350 

*  Hemosiderin,*  349 

Hallbr,  Alb.  von,  on  the  action  of  acids 
on  bile,  318 

Hallibubton,    on   the   nomenclature   of 

albumoses,    183 ;   a  table   illustrating 

composition  of  bile  of  various  animals 

.  quoted  from  his  Text-Book  of  Chemical 

Physiology,  347 

Hammabsten,  Oloff,  on  the  indiffusibility 
of  pepsin,  88;  his  researches  on  the 
rennet-enzyme  of  the  stomach  and  its 
action  on  casein,  147  et  seq. ;  his  hypo- 
thesis as  to  a  lactic  acid  enzyme  in  the 
stomach,  151;  discovers  dehydrocholic 
acid,  305  ;  finds  bilirubin  to  be  constant- 
ly present  in  the  blood-serum  of  the 
horse,  815 ;  researches  of,  on  the  nudeo- 
albumins,  386;  his  studies  of  mucin 
and  mucin-like  bodies,  336 ;  the  re- 
searches conducted  under  his  direction 
on  the  mucoid  nucleo-albumin  of  bile, 
386 ;  action  of  bile  when  mixed  with 
chyme  studied,  353 

Happel,  on  the  solubility  of  cholesterin  in 
solutions  of  the  salts  of  the  bile-acids, 
385 

Hablby,  GEOBas,  reference  to  a  case  of 
biliary  fistula  observed  by  him,  272; 
his  former  belief  in  jaundice  from  non- 
elimination,  361,  365 

Habley,  Yaughan,  on  the  persistent 
absence  of  jaundice  after  simultaneous 
ligature  of  the  common  bile  duct  and 
of  the  thoracic  duct,  359 

Harris,  Vincent  D.,  and  W.  J.  Gow,  on 
the  pancreatic  enzymes,  204,  446 

Hlasiwetz,  H.,  and  J.  Habermann,  their 
methods  of  splitting  up  the  proteid 
molecule,  and  the  products  which  thoy 
obtained,  235,  251,  254 

Haslam,  experiments  on  the  acid -of  the 
gastric  juice,  98 

Hay,  Matthew,  researches  of,  on  purga- 
tives, 462 

Hayem  and  Winteb,  method  of,  for  deter- 
mining acid  of  gastric  contents,  501 

Hbdin,  S.  G.,  on  lysatine  as  a  product  of 
decomposition  of  fibrin  by  trypsin,  255, 

259 
Hbidenhain,  Budolf,  his  discovery  of 
zymogens,  4 ;  his  researches  on  the 
structure  of  the  saliyaiy  glands,  11 ;  his 
distinction  between  secretoiy  and 
trophic  nerves,  13  ;  his  discovery  of 
structural  changes  accompanying  ac- 
tivity of  glands,  15 ;  his  researches  on 
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the  nerves  which  inflaenoe  the  parotid 
secretion,  22;  variation  in  chemical 
composition  of  parotid  saliva  according 
to  nerve  stimulated,  25 ;  infloence  of 
stimulation  of  chorda  tympani  on  secre- 
tion of  submaxillary  saliva,  29 ;  amount 
of  solid  matters  in  same,  after  stimula- 
tion of  sympathetic  nerve,  81 ;  his  study 
of  effects  following  section  of  chorda 
tympani,  82 ;  referred  to  in  reference  to 
gastric  fistnle,  73 ;  his  method  of  iso- 
lating the  pyloric  end  of  the  stomach, 
and  of  obtaining  the  pyloric  secretion, 
104 ;  on  the  minute  structure  of  the 
pancreas,  189 ;  on  the  influence  exerted 
by  pilocarpine  on  the  pancreatic  secre- 
tion, 197 ;  his  views  as  to  the  innervation 
of  the  pancreas,  197 ;  his  researches  on 
the  changes  in  the  cells  of  the  pancreas 
during  rest  and  activity,  197;  his  dis- 
covery of  the  changes  in  the  secreting 
cells  of  the  pancreas  corresponding  to 
different  states  of  activity,  and  of  the 
zymogen  of  the  proteolytic  ferment, 
218 ;  effects  of  blood-letting,  section 
and  stimulation  of  spinal  cord  and  of 
splanchnic  nerves  on  the  secretion  of 
bile,  286 ;  the  pressure  under  which  the 
bile  is  secreted,  287 ;  relation  between 
pressure  under  which  bile  is  secreted 
and  pressure  in  sup.  mesenteric  vein,  287 

Heintz,  W.,  discovery  by,  that  the  curdling 
ferment  of  the  stomach  acts  in  neutral 
and  alkaline  solutions,  147 ;  researches 
of,  on  the  colouring  matter  of  gall- 
stones, 815 ;  on  the  conversion  of  bili- 
rubin into  biliverdin  by  the  absorption 
of  oxygen,  824 

Heintz  and  Wislioenus,  on  the  bile  of 
the  goose,  802 

Helmont,  van  Johan  Baptista,  first  intro- 
duced the  idea  of  fermentationt  to  ex- 
plain digestive  action,  65 

HsMAiiA,  BiOH.,  tiyptophan,  264 ;  onLegaVs 
reaction^  428 

Hemialbumin,  of  Schiitzenberger,  117 

Hemi-albumose,  the  term  by  which  Ktthne 
first  designated  a  mixture  of  certain 
albilmoses,  121,  124 ;  method  of  obtain- 
ing and  separating  into  its  constituent 
albumoses,  125 

Hemipeptone,  118 

Hemiproteidin,  Schiitzenberger's,  117 

Hemiprotein,  Schiitzenberger's,  116 

Hennebebo  and  Stohbiann,  researches  of, 
on  the  bacterial  decomposition  of  cellu- 
lose, 467,  481 

Henninoeb,  preparation  of  peptones  (mixed 
with  albumoses^,  186 

Herbivora,  digestion  in,  475 

Hebitsch,  the  property  of  the  pancreatic 
tissue  and  its  extracts  to  decompose 
acetic  ether,  214 

Hebmann,  Max,  on  the  effect  of  injection 


of  water  into  the  blood  on  the  excretion 
of  bUe  pigment  in  the  urine,  363 

HzBON,  see  Brown  and  Heron 

Hbbboitn,  E.  F.,  see  Teo  and  Herroun 

Hebteb,  analysis  of  mixed  human  saliva^ 
21 ;  his  analyses  of  normal  submaxlllaiy 
saliva  of  the  dog,  27 

Hbbth,  preparation  of  peptones  (mixed 
with  albumoses),  186 

Hetero-albumose,  127 ;  analyses  of^  129 

HsxTEBiiAM,  (xBOBo,  reference  to  his  work^ 
313 

Hetnsius  and  GampbelIi,  on  the  products 
of  oxidation  of  the  bUe  colouring 
matters,  and  their  spectra,  320;  at- 
tempts of,  to  separate  bilioyanin,  328; 
their  description  of  the  spectrum  of  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  ox  bile,  332 ;  on  the 
colouring  matter  of  the  fasces,  458 

Hildebband,  on  the  dyspepsia  of  phthisical 
patients,  176 

Hintebbeboeb,  F.,  on  excretin,  459 

Hippocbatbs,  ^e  views  of,  on  the  nature 
of  digestion,  64 

HiBBOHnsLD,  E.,  influence  of  dilute  acida 
on  fermentations,  170 

HiBSCHLEB,  production  of  NH,  in  pan- 
creatic digestion,  260 

HoFUANN,  Kabl  B.,  his  'Lehrbuch*  re- 
ferred to,  249,  253,  467 

HoFMANN,  Beinh.  ,  his  reaction  for  tyrosine, 
250 

HoFMEisTEB,  Fbanz,  compouud  of  tyrosine 
with  copper,  250  ;  on  the  use  of  phospho- 
tungstic  acid  to  precipitate  kynuric 
add,  creatinine  and  xanthine  (foot- 
note), 255 

HoniEiBTEB,  VicTOB,  ou  the  digestion  of 
cellulose  by  the  horse,  480 

HoLMOBBN,  referred  to,  concerning  gastric 
fistulie,  78 

Hoppe-Setleb,  Felix,  on  the  secretion  of 
bile  during  prolonged  abstinence,  276  ; 
on  the  variations  in  the  flow  of  bile 
during  a  digestive  period,  276,  279  ;  on 
taurodiolic  acid,  800 ;  on  oholonic  acid, 
297;  on  dyslysin,  807;  on  choloidio 
acid,  807;  his  observations  on  the 
spectrum  of  the  bile  of  the  ox,  332 ;  on 
tne  iron  in  the  bile,  342  ;  on  the  absence 
of  free  oxygen  in  the  bile,  343 ;  his 
analyses  of  human  bile,  346 ;  analyses 
of  bladder-bile  and  fistula-bile  in  dog, 
347  ;  on  hsBmatoporphyrin  and  the  pro- 
duct of  its  reduction,  350 ;  on  the  bile 
of  Amphioxue^  350 ;  analyses  of  me- 
conium, 461 ;  on  the  gases  produced 
during  the  bacterial  decomposition  of 
cellulose,  467 

HoBBAczEwsKi,  ou  the  digestion  of  elastin 
and  its  products,  146 

Horse,  digestion  in,  477 

HthTNEB,  G.,  his  criticism  of  the  concep- 
tion of  a  vital  force,  7;  disooveiy  of 
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traces  of  a  proteolytic  enzyme  in  the 
saliva  of  the  pig,  18 ;  his  experiments 
on  the  pancreatic  enzymes,  209;  his 
researches  on  the  constitution  of  leacine, 
234;  on  a  rapid  method  of  preparing 
glykocholic  acid  from  ox  hile,  295 ;  on 
tiie  gases  produced  in  the  baoteijal  de- 
composition of  proteids,  467 

H^TEB,  John,  on  post-mortem  digestion 
of  the  stomach,  160 ;  on  tiie  secretion 
formed  in  the  crop  of  breeding  pigeons, 
476 

HuNTEB,  W.,  on  the  iron  in  the  liver  in 
pernicious  aniemia,  350 

Hydrobilirubin,  325  •  preparation  of^  825  ; 
relations  of,  to  bilirubin,  326 ;  reactions 
and  spectroscopic  characters,  326 

Hydroparacumaric  add,  429 

*  Hydrops  cystidis  felleae,*  369 
Hyocholeic  acid,  the  name  applied   by 

Strecker  to  hyotaurooholic  acid,  302 

Hyooholic  add,  the  name  originally  ap- 
plied by  Gundlach  and  Strecker  and  by 
Strecker  to  hyoglykocholic  acid,  299 

Hyoglykocholic  add,  299;  method  of 
separation  and  preppies,  299;  re- 
searches of  Jolin,  on,  299 ;  method  of 
preparation,  299  ;  properties,  299 

Hyotaurooholic  acid,  302 

Hypoxantine,  discovery  of  in  pancreatic 
tissue  by  Chittenden,  261 ;  obtained  as 
products  of  the  digestion  of  blood-fibrin 
with  pepsin  and  trypsin,  by  Salomon 
and  &ause,  261 ;  in  all  these  cases  is 
doubtless  derived  from  the  decompodtion 
of  nudeins  (Kossd),  261,  262,  263 

latro-Chemical  School,  views  of  the,  con- 
cerning the  process  of  digestion,  65 

Icterus,  or  jaundice,  359 ;  definition  and 
mode  of  production  o^  359 ;  the  existence 
of,  arising  from  non-elimination  denied, 
361 ;  Frerichs'  doctrine  of  *  polyoholia,* 
361 ;  icterogenic  poisonous  agents  dis- 
cussed, 362 — 366;  does  a  urobilin  exist(?), 
366 ;  the  faces  in,  462 

Indican,  or  indoxyl-sulphuric  acid,  424 

Indol,  421 ;  mode  of  preparation  of,  421 ; 
not  a  primary  product  of  the  decomposi- 
tion of  the  protdd  molecule,  420,  422 ; 
phydcal  and  chemical  properties  of, 
422;  tests,  423;  fate  and  transforma- 
tions of,  in  the  economy,  424 

*  Ingluvies '  or  *  crop,'  474 

Intestinal  juice,  405;  Thiry's  fistula  for 
obtaining,  406;  Yella's  double  fistula, 
406;  circumstances  influencing  secre- 
tion of,  408 ;  effects  of  mechanical  and 
dectrical  stimuli  on,  409 ;  effect  of 
chemical  stimuli  on,  410;  effects  of 
pilocarpin  on,  410 ;  influence  of  nervous 
system  on,  410,  411 ;  phydcal  and 
chemical  characters  of,  412 ;  action  of, 
on  protdds,  412  ;  action  of,  on  stardi. 


413 ;  action  of,  on  cane  sugar,  414 ; 
action  of,  on  maltose,  415 ;  action  of,  on 
fats,  416 

Intestine,  large,  the,  arrangement  and 
structure  of,  448;  time  occupied  by 
alimentaiy  substances  before  reaching, 
449  ;  character  and  quantities  of  avail- 
able alimentary  prindples  contained  in, 
450 ;  final  digestive  processes  in,  451 ; 
the  gases  of,  466 

Intestme,  small,  the,  arrangement  and 
structure  of,  397 ;  on  putrefactive  pro- 
cesses in,  418 ;  rate  of  passage  of  ali- 
mentary substances  along,  449 ;  morpho- 
logitic  and  chemical  characters  of  con- 
tents at  exit  from,  450 

Intracellular  digestion,  469 

Inverdon,  defined,  414 

Invert-sugar,  414 

Iron  in  the  bile,  341 ;  the  observations  of 
Gamgee  and  Butherford,  341 ;  of  Gram- 
gee  and  P.  A.  Young,  342 ;  subsequent 
observations  of  Hoppe-Seyler  and  Kun- 
kd,  342 

Jaborandi,  action  on  salivary  secretion,  16 

Jaoobsbn,  O.  ,  his  observation  and  analyses 
of  human  bile,  289,  341,  345,  346 

Jaoobsom's  nbbve,  effects  of  stimulation 
of,  on  flow  of  parotid  saliva,  22 ;  influ- 
ence of  stimulation  of,  on  compodtion 
of  parotid  saliva,  25 

Jacubowitsch,  analyses  of  mixed  human 
saliva,  21 

jArrky  Max,  on  omithin,  244 ;  on  the 
spectrum  of  Gmdin's  reaction,  320; 
on  biliary  urobilin,  327  ;  on  identity  of 
hflsmatoidin  and  bilirubin,  349  ;  on  the 
colouring  matter  of  the  feces,  458 

Jakowski,  on  the  bacteria  of  the  colon, 
454 

v.  Jaksch,  quoted,  94,  95 ;  modification  of 
Sjogvist*s  method,  500 

Jaundice,  tee  Icterus 

Jawobski,  on  chronic  atrophy  of  the 
stomach,  177 

Johnson,  Sib  Geobob,  reference  to,  273 

Jolin,  S.,  on  the  acids  of  pig's  bile,  300 

Kaiseb,  F.  F.,  on  the  survival  of  dogs 
after  complete  removal  of  the  stomach, 
164 

East,  A.,  on  the  antiseptic  action  of  the 
gastric  juice,  169 

EiBBNAN,  investigation  of  cases  in  which 
the  blood  could  not  pass  directly  from 
the  portal  blood  to  the  liver,  284 

EiBCHOF,  his  discovery  that  sugar  is 
formed  by  the  action  of  boiling  sul- 
phuric add  on  starch,  and  in  the  process 
of  malting,  37 

TT^T.nAWT.^  on  temperature  most  favourable 
to  diastatic  action,  51 

EuEMXNBiEwicz,  mctiiod  of,  for  isolating 
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the  pyloric  end  of  the  stomaoh  and 
obtaining  the  pyloric  secretion,  104 

Kkikbiem,  y.  W.,  on  aspartic  acid  as  a 
product  of  the  pancreatic  digestion  of 
glnten,  261 ;  on  the  decomposition  of 
oelluloBe  in  the  alimentary  canal,  480 

EocH,  BoBEBT,  on  the  destruction  of  the 
bacillus  of  Asiatic  cholera  by  the  gastric 
juice  and  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  171 

EoLLizEB  and  Mulleb,  observations  of, 
on  the  influence  of  calomel  on  secre- 
tion of  bile,  871 

EdRMEsand  Stbube,  effects  of  blood-letting 
on  flow  of  bile,  286 

EoscHiiAKOFF  and  Booomoloft,  researches 
of,  on  the  spectrum  of  Pettenkofer's 
reaction,  299 

EossEL,  Alb.,  researches  of,  on  the  nudein 
of  yeast,  and  on  the  origin  of  hypoxan- 
thine,  xanthine,  and  guanine  from  it, 
262 ;  his  discoveiy  of  adenin,  268 

Ebaube,  Hugo,  supposed  hypoxanthine  to 
be  one  of  the  products  of  the  digestion 
of  fibrin,  261 

Ebonegkeb,  Hugo,  apparatus  of,  for  the 
separation  by  dialysis  of  the  products 
of  digestion,  45 ;  reference  to  his  views 
on  the  transformations  of  peptones  in 
the  alimentary  canal 

EbOss,  Db  Gebhabd,  and  Db  Hugo,  on 
inapplicability  of  spectro-photometry 
to  the  determination  of  sulphocyanic 
acid,  56 

Ebukenbebo,  G.  W.Fb.  ,  on  tryptophan  and 

'  its  spectrum,  264 ;  on  the  spectrum  of 
Ehrlidti's  reaction  for  bilirubin,  821 ;  on 
digestion  in  invertebrata,  472 ;  on  diges- 
tion in  fishes,  478 

EuFFEBATH,  ou  thc  absencc  of  jaundice 
when  the  thoracic  duct  as  well  as  the 
common  bile  duct  is  tied,  859 

EuBNE,  W.,  on  artificial  gastric  juice,  82, 
83;  arrangement  of,  for  dialysis  in  a 
continuous  stream  of  water,  88,  89 ; 
his  observations  and  theoretical  views 
on  the  splitting-up  of  the  albuminous 
molecule  by  the  digestive  enzymes, 
117  et  seq. ;  his  description  of  antial- 
bumat  and  antialbumid,  120  ;  discovery 
by,  of  albumoses  in  urine,  122  ;  on  the 
morphological  elements  of  the  pan- 
creatic juice,  199;  on  the  absence  of 
tyrosine  in,  201 ;  observation  on  pan- 
creatic emulsions,  211 ;  his  re-discovery 
of  the  proteolytic  activity  of  the  pan- 
creatic juice,  218  ;  shews  that  the  tissue 
of  the  pancreas  possesses  the  same 
power  and  finds  peptones,  leucine, 
and  tyrosine  in  the  products,  218 ; 
study  of  the  colouration  produced  by 
chlorine  and  bromine  water  when  added 
to  pancreatic  juice,  264 ;  on  the  fiow  of 
bile  in  relation  to  the  digestive  act,  276; 
on  the  action  exerted  by  the  bile  when 


mixed  with  add  chyme,  85S;  researches 
of,  on  jaundice,  862  ;  on  indol,  421 ;  on 
the  destruction  of  trypsin  by  pepsin, 
444 ;  on  the  diffusibility  of  albumoses 
and  peptones,  489;  new  method  of 
separatmg  albumoses  from  peptones,  490 

EuHNB,  W.  and  B.  H.  Chittenden,  re- 
searches of,  on  albumoses,  122, 125 ;  on 
myosin  and  myosinoses,  122  ;  on  elasiin 
and  elastinoses,  122 ;  on  deutero-albu- 
mose,  129;  on  dys-albumose,  181; 
results  of  analyses  of  albumoses,  by, 
132 ;  classification  of  albumoses,  188 ; 
on  globuloses,  183  ;  on  myosinoses,  133 

W.  Et)HNB  and  Shebdmn  Lea,  on  the 
changes  exhibited  by  the  living  pan- 
creas, during  secretion,  199 

EOlz,  E.,  on  the  use  of  the  hollow  gastric 
sound  in  diagnosis,  165 

EOnkel,  a.,  on  the  excretion  of  iron  and 
colouring  matters  in  the  bile,  342;  on 
the  excretion  of  nitrogen  and  sulphur 
in  the  bile,  848 ;  on  the  occurrence  of 
iron  in  extravasations  of  blood,  349 ; 
on  the  absorption  of  bile  by  the  lym- 
phatics of  the  liver,  359 ;  on  the  gases 
produced  during  fermentations,  466 

Labobde,  on  the  free  acid  of  gastric  juice, 
96 

Lacabtebie,  on  mercury  in  gall-stones, 
381 

Lactic  acid  of  fermentation,  presence  of, 
in  gastric  juice,  91, 98 ;  colour-reactions 
enabling  the  detection  of  in  gastric  juice, 
99 ;  hypothesis  as  to  the  existence  of  a 
lactic-acid  producing  agent  in  the 
stomach,  151 

Lav ANSKT,  influence  of  nervous  system  on 
intestinal  secretion,  410 

Landwehb,  researches  of,  on  mucin  referred 
to,  335 

Lanoebhanb,  on  the  structure  of  the 
pancreas,  referred  to,  189 

Langhans,  on  the  identity  of  h»matoidin 
and  bilirubin,  349 

Langlet,  J.  N.,  solubility  of  enzymes  and 
zymogens  in  glycerin,  4;  action  of 
osmic  acid  on  salivary  glands,  12; 
changes  in  cells  of  salivary  glands 
during  secretion,  15  ;  on  mucigen,  15 ; 
on  the  results  of  stimulating  Jaoobson's 
nerve  on  the  secretion  of  parotid  saliva 
(foot-note),  23 ;  differences  between 
chorda-  and  sympathetic-saliva  in  the 
oat,  31 ;  on  anti-paralytic  or '  antilytie  ' 
secretion  of  submaxillary  saliva,  32  ;  on 
cause  of  viscidity  of  sublingual  saliva, 
83  ;  researches  on  pepsinogen,  102 ;  his 
discovery  of  the  action  exerted  by  weak 
solutions  of  NagOOj  on  rennet-enzyme 
and  rennet-zymogen,  149;  researches 
on  the  action  of  dilute  acids  on  diastatic 
action,  157  [see  also  Langley  and  Eves); 
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direotioDB  for  experiments  relating  to 
gastrio  digestion,  179,  184,  186,  187; 
on  the  destruction  of  ferments  in  the 
alimentary  canal,  444 

Lamolet,  J.  N. ,  and  J.  S.  Eokins,  '  Pepsin- 
pgen  and  Pepsin,'  102 

luovoLET,  J.  N.,  and  F.  Evss,  on  condi- 
tions which  inflnence  the  amylolytio 
action  of  saliva,  157 

Lamolbt,  J.  N.  and  H.  M.  FLETOHEBy  on 
the  influence  of  the  strength  of  the 
stimulus  applied  to  the  'diorda'  on 
the  composition  of  submaxillary  saliva, 
28 ;  on  the  effects  of  injection  of  NaCl 
and  Ka^COj  into  the  blood  on  secretion 
of  saliva,  88 ;  their  analysis  of  sublingual 
saliva  referred  to,  88 ;  on  rate  of  excre- 
tion of  salts  by  the  saliva,  61 

Lanolxt,  J.  N.,  and  H.  Sbwall,  on  the 
changes  in  the  pepsin-forming  glands 
during  digestion,  106 ;  relative  amounts 
of  pepsin  in  stomach  at  varying  times, 
106 

Lanxsstbb,  Bat,  on  intra-oellular  diges- 
tion, 471 

Latschinoff,  p.,  on  the  empirical  formula 
of  cholalic  acid,  805 

LATSCHZKBBBaEB,  ou  the  formation  of  bili- 
rubin from  blood  colouring  matter,  849 

Lanmois  and  Lepxnb,  on  diastatic  activity 
of  small  intestine,  418 

Lea,  Shbbidan,  comparative  study  by,  of 
natural  and  artificial  digestion,  41 ; 
finds  maltose  to  be  the  only  sugar 
resulting  from  the  action  of  salivaiy 
and  pancreatic  diastase  on  starch,  42 ; 
apparatus  of,  for  separating  by  dialysis 
the  products  of  digestion,  ifta,  46; 
rEiihne  and)  on  the  phenomena  ex- 
nibited  by  the  living  pancreas  during 
secretion,  199 ;  doubts  whether  pancre- 
atic diastase  directly  forms  any  grape 
sugar,  416 ;  on  the  formation  of  leucine 
and  tyrosine  in  the  living  alimentary 
canal,  445 

LsABBD,  on  the  presence  of  sulphocyanates 
in  the  blood  and  urine,  20 

*  Legal's  reaction '  for  indol,  423 

Lbbscakn,  his  discovery  of  lactic  and 
hydrochloric  acids  in  the  gastric  juice, 
91 

LipiME,  his  experiments  to  discover 
whether  the  border  cells  of  the  gastric 
glands  exhibit  an  acid  reaction,  109  {see 
alto  Lannois  and  Lupine). 

Lbubb,  on  the  use  of  the  hollow  gastric 
sound,  165;  on  the  diminution  of  the 
hydrochloric  acid  of  the  gastric  juice  in 
fever,  172 ;  on  nutrient  enemata,  452 ; 
on  intestinal  juice,  412 

Leucine  (a-amido-isobutylacetio  acid),  282 ; 
occurrence  in  the  organism  in  health  and 
disease,  282,  238  ;  modes  of  preparation 
and  separation  from  tyrosine,  284 ;  con- 


stitution of,  237;  synthesis  of,  288; 
physical  and  chemical  properties  of, 
289 ;  rotatory  power  of  tne  physically- 
isomeric  leucines,  241 ;  compounds  of, 
242  ;  reactions  which  serve  to  identify, 
242 ;  isomers  of,  248 

Leuchs,  first  observed  the  diastatic  action 
of  saliva  on  starch,  86 

Leubet  and  Lassaione,  researches  of,  on 
digestion,  70 ;  on  intestinal  secretion, 
410 

Levy,  Max,  on  the  mid-gut  gland  of 
MoUusca,  472 

Letden,  belief  of,  in  jaundice  by  non- 
elimination,  865 

LxcHTHEiM,  on  the  effects  of  stimulation 
of  the  spinal  cord  on  the  flow  of  bile, 
286 

*  LnEBEBKt^HN's '  glauds,  in  small  intestine, 

398;  in  large  intestine,  448;  secretion 
of,  451 
LxEBEBXAim,  Leo,  the  reaction  exhibited 
by  hydrobilirubin  when  treated  with 
nitre  and  sulphuric  acid,  826 ;  on  the 
spectroscopic  characters  of  choletelin, 
880 ;  on  the  differences  between  chole- 
telin and  hydrobilirubin,  881,  832 

*  LUbemiann*$    reaction*   for    hydrobili- 

rubin, 826 
LiEBio,  J.  v.,  on  catalysis,  7 
LmpBioHT,  synthesis  of  leucine,  289 
LiNDEBBEBGEB,  OU  the  antiscptic  influence 

of  the  bile,  857 
Lingual  and  buccal  glands,  secretion  of,  34 
Lipp  (aee  Erlenmeyer  and  Lipp) 

*  LiQUOB  Pancbeaticus,'  Benger*s,  224 
LisTEB,  Sib  Joseph,  reference  to  a  case  of 

biliary  fistula  in  man,  in  which  he 
operated,  278 

Lithofellic  acid,  468 

LivEBsinoE,  on  the  diastatic  enzyme  of 
the  pancreas,  207 

LoEWENTON,  on  thc  influence  of  purga- 
tives, d^c,  on  the  secretion  of  bile,  874 

DE  LucA  and  Pancebi,  on  the  acid  secre- 
tion of  Dolium  galea,  168 

L6ttke*s  method  of  investigating  the 
acids  of  the  gastric  contents,  502  {tee 
alto  Martins  and  Lfittke) 

Lnnwio,  Cabl,  innervation  of  salivary 
glands,  18 ;  on  nature  of  act  of  secre- 
tion, 14;  on  the  heat  evolved  during 
secretion,  in  submaxillary  gland,  14,  28 

LuDwiG  and  Becxbb,  on  effect  of  continued 
stimulation  of  the  chorda  tympani  on 
secretion  and  composition  of  submaxil- 
lary s^va,  80 

LuDwio  and  Bebnsteim,  194 

LuDWio  and  A.  Spiess,  on  heat  evolved 
during  secretion  of  saUva,  14 

Lunwio  and  Weinhann,  194, 199 

Lysatinine,  discovery  by  Drechsel,  256; 
preparation  of,  256 ;  Siegfried's  method 
of  separating,  257 ;  composition  of  its 
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silver  oomponnd;  relation  to  creatine 
or  creatinine  (lysatinine  or  lysatine?), 
257 ;  deoompoBes  with  the  formation  of 
area,  258;  like  lysine  is  an  aotnal 
product  of  the  digestion  of  fibrin  by 
tiypsin,  259 
Lysine,  254 ;  history  of  the  discovery  by 
Drechsel,  254;  employment  of  phospho- 
tungstio  add  to  precipitate  it  and  lysa- 
tinine,  255;  constitution  and  com- 
pounds of,  256 ;  is  deztrogyrous,  256 

Macfadtbm,  Nencki,  and  Sibbeb,  re- 
searches of,  on  the  chemical  processes 
of  the  small  intestine,  419,  445,  449, 
450,  451 ;  dbservations  of,  on  the  re- 
action of  mucous  membrane  of  colon, 
451 ;  on  the  bacteria  of  and  putrefactive 
processes  in  the  colon,  453 

MAcMtTNN,  G.  A.,  on  the  spectrum  of 
Pettenkofer's  reaction,  299;  on  the 
spectrum  of  Gmelin*s  reaction,  821; 
on  biliary  urobilin,  827;  on  the  so- 
called  cholo-hamatin,  883;  on  the 
colouring  matter  of  the  fieoes,  458 

Maltodeztrin,  40,  42,  50 

Maltose,  discovery  of,  by  Dubrunfaut,  87  ; 
investigation  of,  by  O'Sullivan,  87 ;  the 
only  sugar  produced  by  the  action  of 
diastatic  enzyma  of  saliva  and  pancreas 
on  starch,  42 ;  description  of,  47 ;  in- 
testinal enzyme  which  converts  —  into 
grape  sugar,  415 

MliiL,  F.  P.,  researches  of,  on  reticular 
tissue,  402 

Halv,  Bxchard,  his  experiments  and  hy- 
potheses on  the  ongin  of  the  hydro- 
chloric acid  of  the  gastric  juice,  111; 
objections  to  his  hypotheses,  112 ;  the 
Author's  modification  of,  118;  re- 
searches on  composition  and  formula 
of  bilirubin,  818;  observations  on  the 
nature  of  the  chemical  change,  in 
Gmelin*s  reaction,  820;  study  of  the 
action  of  bromine  on  bilirubin,  821 ;  on 
the  processes  for  preparing  biliverdin 
from  bilirubin,  828 ;  on  the  relations  of 
these  two  bodies,  825;  Investigations 
of,  on  hydrobilirubin,  825 ;  on  the 
colouring  matter  of  the  fieces,  458 

Malt,  B.  and  F.  Emich,  on  the  behaviour 
of  taurooholic  acid  with  solutions  of 
albuminous  substances  and  peptones, 
801,  858;  on  the  antiseptic  action  of 
the  bile-acids,  857 

Mandelstamm,  on  cholagogues,  874 

Mabckwala,  Max,  on  the  absorptive  powers 
of  the  colon,  458 

Marfobi,  on  the  cholagogue  action  of 
santonins,  878 

MatwhatiTi,  Johk,  on  Hilfher's  method  of 
separating  glykocholic  acid  from  ox- 
bile,  296 

Mabtius  and  LOttke,  researches  of  on 


the  adds  of  the  gastric  juice  and  gastric 
contents,  495  et  seq. 

Mabcbt,  W.,  researches  of,  on  *  exeretin ' 
and  excretolic  add,  459 

MAsros  and  Yaiilair,  on  *  steroobilin,*  458 

Masloff,  on  intestinal  juice,  409,  413 

Mayeb,  J.  B.,  his  views  on  cs^ytio  force,  7 

Mbaj>x-Smith,  on  absorption  in  the  sto- 
mach, 440 

McEendrick,  J.  G.,  his  Text-book  of 
Physiology  quoted,  477 

McNauoht,  on  add  dyspepsia,  175 ;  deter- 
mination of  adds  in  gastric  contents, 
500 

Meconium,  the,  461 ;  analyses  of,  462 

Mbibsneb,  researches  of,  on  the  action  of 
the  gastric  juice  on  protdds,  114 — 116 ; 
repeated  reference  to  120,  128,  124; 
action  of  the  pancreatic  juice  on  protdds, 
217 

Mezssneb,  M.,  on  intracellular  digestion, 
471 

'  Melanin,*  849 

V.  Mebimo,  researches  of  on  the  processes 
of  absorption  in  the  stomach,  441 

and  Cahk,  method  of,  for  the  de- 
termination of  the  acids  in  the  gastric 
juice  and  contents,  495 

and   MuscuLus,  researches  of,  on 

the  action  exerted  by  the  salivary  and 
pancreatic  ferment,  referred  to,  87 

Metapeptone,  Mdssner's,  115 

*Me^l-anilin  violet  reaction,*  for  the 
acid  of  the  gastric  juice,  98 

Methyl-guanidine  in  cholera  cultures,  436, 
465 

Methyl-mercaptan,  as  a  product  of  the 
putrefaction  of  proteids,  and  a  gaseous 
constituent  of  the  large  intestine,  506 

Metbchvikoff,  Elias,  on  intracellular 
digestion  and  phagocytosis,  471 

Mialhe,  his  discoveiy  of  a  diastatic  fer- 
ment in  saliva,  86 

Mid-gut  gland  of  mollusca,  472 

Minkowski,  O.  and  B.  Naunyk,  on  the 
iron  in  the  liver  in  poisoning  by  arseniu- 
retted  hydrogen,  850 ;  on  icterus  through 
polycholia  and  on  the  processes  which 
occur  in  the  liver,  during  the  same,  864 

MiTSCHEBLiCH,  his  estimate  of  the  quantity 
of  saliva  secreted  by  man,  16 

MoLESCHOTT,  J.,  ou  tiic  sctiou  which  bile 
exerts  on  peptones  (albumoses),  852 

Mollusca,  so-called  liver  of,  472 

MoBEAU,  experiment  of,  shewing  secretion 
of  intestinal  juice  after  division  of  the 
mesenteric  nerves,  411,  462 

MoBOAGMX,  referred  to  concerning  the  mode 
of  production  of  jaundice,  860 

MoBocHowETZ,  ou  the  digestion  of  elastin, 
146 

MoBBiB,  see  Brown  and  Morris 

MoTT,  on  the  iron  in  the  liver  in  perni- 
cious anoBmia,  850 
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Maooid  nncleo-albmnin  of  the  bile,  the, 
835;  originallj  mistaken  for  mucin, 
385;  the  researches  of  Hammarsten 
and  Paijlrall  on,  836 ;  methods  of  sepa- 
ration of,  336 ;  reactions  of,  337;  results 
of  elementary  analysis  of,  838 

MdLLEB,  Johannes  and  Th.  Schwann, 
experiments  of,  on  artificial  digestion,  81 

M^LLEB,  Julius,  experiments  of,  on  action 
of  salicylic  acid  on  starch,  50 

MuNK,  J.,  discovery  of  a  proteolytic  fer- 
ment in  mixed  saliva,  18 ;  his  estimate 
of  the  quantity  of  sulphocyanio  acid  in, 
19;  his  method  of  determination,  55; 
efiPects  of  stimulating  the  splanchnic 
nerves  on  the  flow  of  bile,  286 

Mttbchison,  Dr,  reference  to  a  case  of 
biliary  fistula  observed  by  him,  272 ;  his 
views  on  jaundice  referreid  to,  861 

MuscTJLus,  researches  of,  on  diastatic 
action,  37 

MuscuLus  and  Gbubeb,  researches  of,  on 
starch,  49 

Mtltos,  F.,  his  researches  on  Pettenkoper's 
reaction  and  his  modification  of  tiie 
test,  298 ;  on  the  preparation  of  cholalic 
acid,  303 ;  iodine  compound  of  cholalic 
acid,  305  ;  empirical  formula  of  the 
atter,  805;  researches  of,  on  desoxy- 
cholalio  acid,  306 

Nasse,  0,  on  the  amylolytic  power  of  the 
bile  of  the  pig,  352 ;  on  the  action  of 
calomel  on  the  secretion  of  bile,  371 ; 
on  the  constitution  of  aromatic  bodies 
which  exhibit  Millon's  reaction,  429 

Nauntn,  B.,  discovery  of  bile  acids  in  the 
urine  of  cases  of  pyemic  jaundice,  366 ; 
on  hydrops  cystidis  felleie,  369;  on 
empyema  of  the  gall-bladder,  370 ;  on 
the  classification  of  gall-stones,  880; 
on  the  presence  of  metallic  mercury  in, 
381 ;  his  theory  of  cholelithiasis,  386 ; 
his  observations  on  the  formation  and 
growth  of  gall-stones,  388 

Nencki,  Leon,  on  methyl-meroaptan,  506 

Nencki,  M.,  on  the  products  of  putre- 
faction of  albumin  and  gelatin  in  the 
presence  of  pancreas,  226 ;  on  the 
amount  of  leucine  yielded  by  gelatin 
when  it  is  decomposed  by  boiling  sul- 
phuric acid,  237 ;  on  a  sparingly  soluble 
leucine,  243 ;  experiments  with  M.  Hi^n, 
V.  Massen  and  J.  Pawlow,  on  the  results 
which  follow  when  a  fistula  is  established 
between  the  portal  vein  and  the  vena 
cava  inferior,  the  former  vessel  being 
tied  on  its  entrance  into  the  liver,  285 ; 
researches  with  Idrs  Sieber  on  the  blood 
colouring  matter  and  on  the  rdations 
of  bilirubin  to  hiematin,  349 ;  researches 
with  Macfadyen  and  Mrs  Sieber  on  the 
chemical  processes  of  the  human  small 
intestine,  419;   discovery  of  indol  in 


products  of  putrefaction  of  indol,  421, 
422;  method  of  obtaining  and  separa- 
ting skatol,  424 ;  on  phenyl-acetic  and 
phenyl-propionic  acids  as  products  of 
the  decomposition  of  albumin  and 
gelatin  by  anaSrobic  bacteria,  431 ;  diB- 
oovers,  in  association  with  Mrs  Sieber, 
that  methyl-mercaptan  is  a  constant 
product  of  putrefaction  of  albuminous 
substances,  506 

Nettbb,  observations  of,  on  the  sterility 
of  the  bile  of  the  rabbit,  387 

Neumann,  on  the  pigments  which  are 
formed  in  extravasations  of  blood,  349 

Neumexbteb,  Bichabd,  his  views  concern- 
ing the  albumoses,  181, 485 — 487;  sepa- 
ration of  proto-  from  deutero-albumose, 
488;  *tryj>to^^n,*263,  264;  criticisms 
of,  on  experiments  relating  to  chola- 
gogues,  374 

NicATi  and  Bibtsch,  the  action  of  gastric 
juice  and  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  on 
the  B,  cholera  Atitutica^  171 

NiBSEN,  on  cholagog^i^f  ^74 

Noel,  G.,  on  the  gases  of  the  bile,  348 

NussBAUH,  action  of  osmic  acid  on  salivary 
glands,  12,  107 

Obebmateb,  on  trichloracetic  acid  as  a 
precipitant  of  albumoses,  229 ;  on  methyl- 
meroaptan,  506 

Odebmatt,  on  indol,  422 

Odlino,  on  the  constitution  of  tyrosine, 
248 

Ogata,  experiments  of,  on  digestion  with- 
out the  aid  of  the  stomach,  164 

Orbital  g^nd,  referred  to,  11 

Obb's  procedure  for  obliterating  the  portal 
vein,  280;  collateral  circulation  esta- 
blished after,  284 

Obfila,  on  elimination  of  poisons  by  the 
liver,  374 

Omithin  referred  to,  244 

0*SuLLivAN,  researches  of,  on  maltose,  37 

Otto,  on  chenotaurocholic  acid,  302 

Oxyntic  cells,  of  the  glands  of  the  fundus 
of  the  stomach,  62 


Pancreas,  the,  introductory  observations 
on,  188;  minute  structure  of,  189;  vas- 
cular and  nervous  survey  of,  191 ;  changes 
in  cells  of,  accompanying  secretion,  197 

Pancreatic  fistule,  first  made  by  Begnier 
or  Graaf,  192;  Claude  Bernard's  me- 
thod of  establishing,  192 ;  Heidenhain's 
method  of  establidiiing  temporary  fis- 
tul»,  193 ;  method  of  Ludwig,  194 ; 
Heidenhain's  method  of  establishing 
permanent  fistuls,  194 

Pancreatic  juice,  secretion  of,  191;  im- 
possibility of  obtaining,  by  fistulsB, 
all  the  juice  secreted,  195 ;  difficulty  of 
obtaining  a  oontinnons  normal   flow. 
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195 ;  quantity  of,  secreted,  199 ;  physical 
and  chemical  characters  of,  199,  200 ; 
general  chemical  diaracters  of,  200 ;  the 
enzymes  which  it  contains,  901 ;  con- 
tains no  tyrosine,  and  only  a  trace  of 
leucine,  301 ;  percentage  composition  of 
the  jnioe  of  recent  fistnlss,  201 ;  of  the 
thin  juice  of  permanent  fistuls,  202; 
C.  Schmidt's  analjrses  of,  from  temporary 
and  from  permanent  fistulsB,  202 
Pancreatic  juice :  The  Enzymes  of,  202 

I.  The  diastatic  enzyme,  208;  pre- 
paration of  solutions  of,  204, 205 ;  mode 
of  action  of,  205 ;  how  affected  by  tem- 
perature, 20iB ;  influence  of  quantity  of, 
on  rate  of  diastatic  action,  206;  ap- 
proximate estimate  of  diastatic  power  of 
the  ferment  itself,  206 ;  relative  richness, 
in  enzyme,  of  the  pancreas  of  ox,  sheep, 
pig,  206;  is  there  a  zymogen  of?,  206 ; 
independent  of  the  other  pancreatic  en- 
zymes, 208;  attempts  to  isolate,  208, 
209 ;  ultimate  analyses  of,  210 

II.  The  fat-splitting  enzyme  of,  210 ; 
researches  of  Claude  Bernard,  210  et 
seq. ;  in  virtue  of,  the  pancreatic  juice 
and  the  fresh  gland-tissue  itself  decom- 
pose the  neutral  fats,  212;  how  to 
demonstrate  this  action,  218 ;  property 
lost  when  tissue  becomes  acid,  213; 
Griltzner's  method  of  preparing,  214 ; 
of  observing  comparative  fat-splitting 
activity;  property  of,  to  decompose  acetic 
ether,  214 ;  reasons  for  asserting  that  a 
fat-splitting  enzyme  exists,  215 ;  Griltz- 
ner's observations  on  the  richness  of  the 
pancreas  in  fat-decomposing  enzymes, 
215 

III.  Trypsin,  the  proteolytic  enzyme, 
216;  historical  notes  on  the  discovery 
of  the  proteolytic  activity  of  the  pancreas 
and  its  secretion,  216 ;  the  zymogen  of, 
219;  synonyms  of,  220;  methods  of 
preparation  of,  220 ;  properties  of,  221 ; 
preparation  of  solutions  of,  221,  222 

Proteolysis  by,  conditions  necessary 

to,  222 ;  general  phenomena  of,  223 ;  pri- 
mary products  of,  and  their  amounts, 
225 ;  normal  trypsin-digestion  not  asso- 
ciated with  evolution  of  gases,  225; 
*  antipeptane*  or  '  tryptone,'  mode  of 
preparation,  reactions  of,  227;  com- 
parative reactions  of  fibrin,  anti-peptone 
and  fibrin  ampho-peptone,  228 

Pancreatic  secretion,  general  phenomena 
of,  195 ;  influence  of  the  nervous  system 
upon,  196 

*  Pancreatifij*  term  applied  to  a  mixture 
of  the  pancreatic  enzymes,  208 

'  Pancreatinine,'  a  synonym  of  pancreatin 

Panum  referred  to,  concerning  gastric 
fistuls,  73,  75 

Para-hydrocumaric  (paroxyphenylpropi- 
onio  acid),  248 


Parakresol,  248,  432;  proposes  and 
identification  of,  484 ;  behaviour  in  the 
economy,  485 

*  Paralytic'  submaxillary  saliva,  32 
Para-ethylphenol,  248 
Para-oxybenzoic  acid,  248 
Para-oxyphenyl-acetic  acid,  248,  480 
Para-oxyphenyl-a-amidopropionic  acid,  or 

tyroeine,  247 
Para-oxyphenyl-propionic  acid,  247,  429 

*  Parapeptone,'  Meissner's  statements  in 

reference  to,  115 

Pabks,  J,  researches  of,  on  tauiocholie 
acid,  300 

Parkinson,  synthesis  of  leucine,  289 

Parotid  duct,  see  Saliva 

Parotid  gland,  see  Saliva 

Pabchkis,  on  cholagogues,  374 

Pabchutin,  v.,  action  of  intestinal  juice 
on  proteids,  413 ;  discovery  of '  inverting 
ferment '  of  small  intestine,  414 ;  on 
fermentations  in  the  intestines,  466 

Pasteur,  his  researches  on  fermentation,  8 

Pathogenic  organisms,  destruction  of,  by 
the  acid  of  the  gastric  juice,  171, 172 

Paton,  D.  Noel  and  John  M.  Baltour, 
case  of  biliary  fistula  in  a  woman  recorded 
and  investigated  by  them,  275,  845, 
346;  diminution  and  absence  of  bile 
colouring  matter,  during  pyrexia,  368 

Paton,  D.  Noel,  second  set  of  observations 
on  the  woman  with  biliary  fistula  pre- 
viously investigated  by  J.  M.  Balfour 
and  himself,  275,  277 

Pavt,  F.,  his  explanation  of  the  non- 
digestion  of  the  stomach  by  the  gastric 
juice,  161 

Pawlow,  M.,  experiments  of,  on  influence 
exerted  by  atropia  on  pancreatic  secre- 
tion, 197 ;  experiments  with  M.  Hahn, 
V.  Massen  and  M.  Nencki  on  dogs,  in 
which  he  established  a  fistulous  aperture 
between  the  portal  vein  and  the  vena 
cava  inferior,  385 

Paukull,  researches  of,  on. the  mucoid 
nudeo-albumin  of  bile,  336 

Payen  and  Persoz  on  diastase,  5 

Peiper,  on  the  excretion  of  drugs  by  the 
bUe,  375 

Pblouze,  on  the  nature  of  the  acid  of  the 
gastric  juice,  91 

Pelouze  and  Dumab,  report  of  the  French 
Academy,  on  the  researches  of  Demaroay 
on  the  bile,  293 

Penta-methylendiamin  or  cadaverin,  436 

Pepsin,  85 ;  methods  of  preparation ; 
Schwann's,85;  Wasmann's,85;  Brficke's, 
86 ;  V.  Wittich's,  87 ;  purification  of,  bv 
dialysis,  88 ;  commercial  preparation  of, 
90 ;  indiff ttsibility  of,  88,  89  ;  principal 
seat  of  formation  of,  in  frog,  in  oesopha- 
gus, 107;  determination  of  activity  of, 
182 ;  destruction  of,  443 

Pepsinogen,   101;    first  observations  of 
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Ebstein  and  GrUtzner  on,  101 ;  SohiifB 
'propepsin';  reaearches  of  Langley 
and  Langley  and  Edkins,  on,  102  ; 
Langley's  directions  for  experiments  on, 
186 ;  destruction  of,  445 

Peptones,  184;  earlier  and  imperfect 
methods  of  preparation  of  the  mixed 
peptones  resulting  from  the  action  of 
pepsin  and  hydrochloric  acid,  136; 
Kahne  and  Chittenden's  method,  187; 
Eiihne*s  improved  method,  490 

Distingmshing  characters  of,  188 ;  re- 
agents which  precipitate,  189 ;  colour 
reactions  of,  189 ;  cleavage-products  of, 
140 ;  diffusibiUty  of,  141,  489;  chemical 
composition  of,  according  to  earlier 
analyses  of  very  impure  substances,  142 ; 
analyses  of  Ktihneand  Chittenden,  148; 
relations  of,  to  the  proteids  from  which 
they  are  derived,  144 
(Befer  also  to  Ampho-peptone,  Anti- 
peptone,  Tryptone) 

Peptones  a,  /9,  and  y  of  Meissner,  115, 124 

*  PemicionB  aniemia,'  increase  of  iron  in 
liver  in,  850 

Pettbnkofeb,  his  discovery  of  the  reaction, 
for  the  bile  acids,  which  bears  his  name, 
297 

'  PETTENxorsB's  rcactiou,*  297 ;  Brechsel's 
modification  of,  298 ;  Mylius's  modifioa* 
tion  of,  298 ;  spectrum  of,  299 

PixttoEB,  on  the  gases  of  the  bile,  848 

Phagocytosis  referred  to,  471 

Phenaceturic  add,  482 

Phenol,  properties  and  identification  of, 
484 

Phenols,  products  of  putrefactive  decom- 
position of  tyrosine,  248,  482 

Phenolphthalein,  as  an  indicator  in  titra- 
tion, 495 

Phenyl-acetio  acid,  430 

Phenyl-glucosazon,  48 

Phenyl-hydrazin,  48 

Phenyl-maltosazon,  48 

Phenyl-propionic  acid,  481 

* Phlorogluein  and  VanilUn*  as  reagents 
for  detecting  the  free  HCl  of  gastric 
juice,  94,  496,  497 

Phospho-molybdic  acid,  as  a  precipitant 
of  peptones,  189 ;  mode  of  preparation, 
189 

Phoepho-tungstic  ^or  phospho-wolframic) 
acid,  as  a  precipitant  of  peptones,  189 ; 
mode  of  preparation,  189 ;  its  employ- 
ment by  Drechsel,  to  precipitate  lysine 
and  lysatinine,  255  ;  employed  (under 
the  name  of  Scheibler's  reagent)  as  a 
precipitant  of  vegetable  bases,  as  well 
as  for  precipitating  kynuricaoid,  creatine 
and  xanthine,  (footnote),  255 

Pilocarpine,  action  on  salivary  secretion, 
16,  54 ;  action  on  pancreatic  secretion, 
197 ;  action  of,  on  intestinal  secretion, 
410 


*Piolyn,*  a  name  suggested  for  the  fat- 
sphtting  ferment  of  the  pancreas 

PrrcAiBM,  Abchibali),  the  speculations  of, 
68 

PiTBES,  Chabcot  and,  on  atrophy  of  mus- 
cular fibres  of  biliary  passages  in  old 
age,  884 

'  Plattnxb's  *  crystallised  bile,  291,  295 

Psalterium,  the,  478 

PoDOLiMBKT,  actiou  of  oxygcu  on  trypsin- 
zymogen,  219 

PoLLrrzEB,  S.,  discovery  that  neither 
ampho-peptones  nor  anti-peptones  re- 
strain the  coagulation  of  the  blood, 
140,  162 

PopoFF,  on  the  gases  of  the  stomach  in 
flatulent  dyspepsia,  174 

PoBTXB,  J.  A.,  analyses  of  the  mineral 
matters  of  f<Bces  by,  460 

Pbevost  and  Binet,  on  elimination  of 
medicinal  and  poisonous  agents  by  the 
Uver,  875 

Pro-pepsin,  102 

*  Propeptone,'  the  term  applied  by  Schmidt- 

MtUheim  to  the  albumoses,  124 

Proteinochromogen,  a  synonym  of  Tryp- 
tophan (q.  v.),  263 

Protoalbumose,  125, 126;  analyses  of,  127 

Pbout,  Dr,  discoveo^  by,  485,  488,  489 ;  of 
hydrochloric  acid  in  gastric  juice,  91 

'  Proventriculus,*  475 

Ptomaiines,  definition  and  etymology  of 
the  word,  435 ;  non-occurrence  of,  nor- 
mally, in  intestine,  435 ;  occurrence  of 
in  the  stools  in  cases  of  Asiatic  cholera 
and  cystinuria,  486 

Ptyalin,  or  the  diastatic  enzyme  of  the 
saliva 

'  Putrescin,'  or  tetra-methylendiamin, 
486 

Ptb-Smith,  p.  H.  and  T.  LaudebBbunton, 
on  the  nerve  centres  which  influence  in- 
testinal secretion,  411 

Pyloric  glands  of  the  stomach,  100 ;  Eb- 
stein  and  Grutzner  on  the  formation  of 
pepsin  in,  101 ;  v.  Wittich's  views,  101 ; 
conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  Elemen- 
siewicz  and  Heidenhain's  experiments, 
105 

Pyloric  secretion  (succus  pyloricus),  104 ; 
method  of  Elemensiewicz  for  obtaining, 
and  results  on,  104;  Heidenhain's  re- 
searches in,  104;  conditions  affecting 
secretion  of,  alkalinity  of,  and  ferments 
contained  in,  104 

*  Pyrosit,' 115 


QiTiNCKE,  H.,  on  the  production  of  bili- 
rubin and  biliverdin  in  blood  injected 
suboutaneously,  849;  on  so-called  uro- 
bilin-jaundice,  866;  on  secretion  of 
intestinal  juice,  409 ;  on  digestive  pro- 
perties of  intestinal  juice,  418 
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Babuteau,  obeervationg  of,  on  the  presenoe 
of  HCl  in  the  gastric  juice,  198 

Rabziejewskt,  on  the  cUstribation  of 
leucine  in  the  body,  238 

Badziejewski  and  Salkowski,  first  dis- 
covered aspartic  acid  among  the  pro- 
ducts of  digestion  of  fibrin  by  trypsin,  251 

Balfe,  his  hypothesis  to  account  for  the 
separation  of  hydrochloric  acid  by  the 
stomach,  110 

Banke,  Joh.,  case  of  biliary  fistula  in  man, 
278 

BiACMUB,  researches  of,  on  digestion,  68 

Becklinohavben,  on  the  formation  of  bili- 
rubin in  the  blood  of  the  frog,  349 ;  on 
the  formation  of  bile  colouring  matter 
in  the  blood  of  frogs,  349 

Bedtembacheb,  his  discoveiy  of  the  pre- 
sence of  sulphur  in  taurine,  298 

Bedudng  power  of  soluble  carbohydrates, 
43 

Bekowski,  L.  de,  on  the  physiological 
action  on  methyl-mercaptan,  506 

Bennet-enzyme,  I.  of  the  stomach,  147; 
researches  on,  of  Heintz  and  Hammar- 
sten,  147;  always  present  in  gastric 
juice  of  healthy  men,  148  ;  zymogen  of, 
148;  distribution  of,  in  stomach,  148; 
solutions  of,  how  prepared,  149 ;  Ham- 
marsten's  method  of  separating,  149; 
characters  of  solutions  of  pure,  149 ; 
agents  which  impair  action  of,  or  de- 
stroy, 149 ;  mode  of  fireeing  pepsin  from 
the  rennet-enzyme,  150;  its  one  cha- 
racteristic property  is  to  curdle  milk, 
150;  products  of  action  of,  on  casein, 
150;  activity  of,  150;  Langley^s  direc- 
tions for  experiments  on,  186 
II.  of  the  pancreas  and  small  intestine, 
446 

'  Beoch*8  reaction,*  93 

Besorcin,  as  a  reagent  for  the  free  HCl  in 
the  gastric  contents,  497 

Beticular  or  retiform  tissue,  401 ;  prepara- 
tion of,  403 

Beticulin,  preparation  of,  404;  physical 
and  chemical  properties  of,  404 ;  pro- 
ducts of  decomposition  of,  405 

*Beticulum,  the,' 478 

Betiform,  or  reticuhur  tissue,  401 

BicHET,  Chables,  researches  of,  on  the 
gastric  juice,  73,  96;  his  employment 
of  Berthelot's  method  to  determine  the 
nature  of  the  acid  of  the  gastric  juice, 
97;  criticism  of  his  results  by  the 
Author,  98;  observations  on  the  acidity 
of  the  stomach,  158;  on  the  duration 
of  the  digestive  process  in  the  stomach, 
159 

BiTTEB,  on  colourless  bile,  368 

Bitthausem,  H.,  on  the  copper  compound 
of  glutamic  acid,  253 

BiTTHAuaBN,  H.  and  Kbeususb,  on  a  com- 
pound of  copper  with  leucine,  242 


Bobebts,  Sir  W.,  experiments  of,  on  dia- 
static  action  of  saliva^  40;  researches 
of,  on  temperature  most  favourable  to 
action  of  diastatic  enzyme  of  saliya,  51 ; 
on  temperature  at  which  it  is  destroyed, 
51 ;  on  destruction  of  diastatic  enzyme 
in  stomach,  157;  on  'pyrosis,'  175;  on 
the  preparation  of  solutions  of  the  pan- 
creatic enzymes,  204,  205 ;  temperature 
most  favourable  to  the  action  of  the 
diastatic  enzyme  of  the  pancreas,  206 ; 
the  influence  of  the  quantity  of  this 
body  on  the  rate  of  diastatic  action, 
206;  estimate  of  diastatic  power  of 
pancreatic  diastase,  206 

Bobin,  Chables,  on  the  identity  of  luema- 
toidin  and  bilirubin,  349 

Bobson,  a.  W.  Mato,  case  in  which  he 
established  a  biUary  fistula,  carried 
on  important  investigations,  and 
ultimately  cured  by  the  operation  of 
cholecystenterostomy,  275,  277,  345, 
346 ;  cases  of  *  hydrops  CTStidis  felles,* 
369 ;  experiments  with  cholagogues,  873 

B5HiiANN,  F.,  observations  on  dogs  with 
biliaiy  fistul89,  357  ;  on  intestinal  secre- 
tion, 409 ;  on  diastatic  action  of  in- 
testinal juice,  413;  on  the  intestinal 
inverting  enzyme,  414,  415 

BdHBia,  observations  of,  on  cholagogues, 
871 

BosENBEBO,  on  cholagogucs,  373 

BosENKBANz,  influence  of  bile  introduced 
into  the  stomach  on  the  secretion  of 
bUe,  281 

BuGE,  analyses  by,  of  gases  of  human 
colon,  467 

'Bumen,  the,' 478 

Buminants,  the  stomach  of,  478 ;  the 
chemical  processes  which  have  their 
seat  in,  479 

BuTHEBFOBD,  W.,  observatious  of,  and  of 
the  Author,  on  the  iron  in  the  ashes  of 
dog's  bile,  841 ;  researches  on  chola- 
gogues, 370—374 

BuTHEBFOBD  and  VioNAi^  effects  of  intro- 
duction of  bile  into  the  intestine  on  the 
bile  secreted  by  the  liver,  280 

Salkowski,  E.,  on  the  identity  of  hiema- 
toidin  and  bilirubin,  349 ;  on  prepara- 
tion of  indol  and  skatol,  421  {see  dUo 
E.  and  H.  Salkowski) ;  on  skatol-oar- 
bonio  acid,  426  {see  also  E.  and  H. 
Salkowski) ;  on  the  behaviour  of  skatd- 
carbonic  acid  in  the  economy,  428 

Salkowski,  E.  and  H.,  their  researches  on 
indol  and  skatol,  422,  425;  discovery 
of  skatol-carbonic  acid,  426  ;  discovery 
of  para-oxyphenyl-acetic,  phenyl-aoetic, 
and  phenyl-propionic  acids  in  the  pro- 
ducts of  putrefaction  of  albuminous 
and  albuminoid  bodies,  430;  on  phenaoe- 
turic  acid,  432 
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Salkowski,  E,,  and  Eumaoawa,  on  the  free 
and  oombined  aoids  of  the  gastric  jaioe, 
495 

Salkowski,  E.,  and  S.  Badzdejxwski,  on 
aspartio  aoid  as  a  product  of  pancreatic 
digestion,  251 

Sabli,  W.,  his  discovery  of  pepsin  and 
trypsin  in  normal  mine  quoted,  18 

Salicylic  acid,  influence  of,  on  diastatio 
action  of  saliva,  50 ;  compared  with  its 
action  on  malt-diastase,  51 

Saliva,  secretion  of,  14;  mode  of  ob- 
taining, 16 ;  quantify  o^  in  man,  16 ; 
its  specific  gravity,  17 ;  its  reaction, 
17 ;  its  chemical  constituents,  17 ;  pro- 
teids  and  mucin  in,  17 ;  diastatic  enzyme 
in,  17 ;  alleged  existence  of  proteolytic 
ferment  in,  18 ;  extractive  matters  of, 
18  ;  saline  constituents  of,  18  ;  presence 
of  a  sulphocyanate  in,  19  ;  ammonia  in, 
20;  nitrites  in,  20 ;  the  gases  of,  21 ; 
results  of  quantitative  analyses  of,  21 

Parotid,  21 ;  relation  of,  to  mastica- 
tion, 21 ;  nerves  which  influence,  22 ; 
mode  of  obtaining,  28  ;  physical  charac- 
ters of,  23  ;  chemical  characters  of,  24 ; 
results  of  quantitative  analyses  of,  24 ; 
variations  in  composition  when  secreted 
by  stimulation  of  sympathetic  and 
glossopharyngeal  nerves,  25 

SubmaxilUtry,  25  ;  related  to  sense 


of  taste,  26 ;  nerves  which  influence, 
26 ;  mode  of  obtaining,  26 ;  physical 
and  chemical  characters  of,  in  man  and 
the  dog,  27;  results  of  quantitative 
analyses  of,  27 ;  effects  of  stimulation 
of  chorda  tympani  on  composition  of, 
28 ;  effects  of  stimulation  of  cervical 
tympathetic  on  secretion,  30 ;  effects  of 
stimulating  chorda  and  cervical  sym- 
pathetic different  in  dog  and  cat,  31 ; 
paralytic  submaxillai^  saliva,  32; 
*  anti-paralytic '  or  *  antilytic '  secretion, 
32 

—  Sublingual,  33 ;  physical  and  chemi- 
cal characters  of,  33 ;  results  of  quanti- 
tative analyses  of,  contrasted  with  those 
of  the  parotid  and  submaxillary  saliva,  85 

—  the  diastatic  enzyme  of,  and  its 
action  on  starch,  86;  excretion  of 
medicinal  substances  in,  51  ;  changes 
which  it  undergoes  in  disease,  52 

directions  for  the  quantitative  analy- 


sis of,  54 

Salivary  concretions,  52;  results  of 
analyses  of,  53 

^—  glands,  structure  of,  when  at  rest, 
11 ;  serous  and  mucous  glands,  micro- 
chemical  reactions  of,  12  ;  nervous  sup- 
ply of,  13 ;  Heidenhain's  classification  of 
nerves  supplying,  13 ;  vascular  changes 
in,  14 ;  heat  evolved  by,  14 ;  secretion 
of,  not  an  act  of  filtration,  14 ;  structural 
changes  in,  during  activity,  15 


Salokon,  found  hypoxanthine  and  xan- 
thine in  the  products  of  digestion  of 
fibrin,  261 

Sarcina  ventriculi,  170 

Sassezeis,  on  the  add  of  the  gastric  juice 
in  fever,  173 

SoHAFEB,  E.  A.,  on  the  structure  of  re- 
ticular tissue,  401 

SchIfeb,  Fb.,  and  B.  Bohh,  experiments 
ol^  shewing  that  arsenious  acid  does 
not  affect  diastatic  action,  50 

ScHABDRiNOEB,  ou  a  bacillus  producing 
Iffivogyrous  lactic  acid,  464 

*  Schbibleb's*  reagent  (solution  of  phos- 
photungstic  acid),  (foot-note)  255 

ScHENK,  J.  L.,  on  the  spectrum  of  Petten- 
kofer's  reaction,  299 

ScHEBXB,  discoveiy  of  guanine  and  xan- 
thine in  pancreas  of  oxen,  261 

ScHiFF,  M.,  on  sulphocyanic  acid  in  the 
saliva,  19;  on  gastric  fistulas,  quoted, 
73 ;  *  propepsin,*  102 ;  alleged  non- 
destruction  of  diastatic  enzyme  by 
pepsin  and  hydrochloric  acid,  157  ;  his 
explanation  of  the  non-digestion  of  the 
stomach  by  its  own  juice,  161 ;  on  the 
entero-hepatic  circulation  of  the  bile  and 
its  constituents,  278  et  seq. ;  secretion  of 
bile  after  ligature  of  hepatic  artery, 
284;  collateral  circulation  enabling 
portal  blood  to.  reach  the  hepatic 
lobules  after  Or6's  operation,  284 ;  on 
the  digestive  properties  of  intestinal 
juice,  412 

Schmidt,  Cabl,  analyses  by,  of  gastric 
juice,  81, 113,  114  ;  researches  of,  prov- 
ing that  the  acidity  of  the  normal 
gastric  juice  depends  on  the  presence  of 
HCl,  92;  analyses  by,  of  the  liquid 
dejecta  produced  by  senna,  463 ; 
analyses  by,  of  cholera  stools,  465 

ScHMiDT-MtLHEiif ,  discoveiy  by,  of  action 
of  commercial  *  peptones*  (albumoses) 
on  coagulation  of  the  blood,  140,  161 

Sohuibdbbebo,  on  *  sinistrin,'  473 

SoHOTTEN,  C,  researches  of,  on  the  bile 
acids,  referred  to,  305 ;  on  fellic  acid 
(?),  308 

ScBBdDEB,  observations  of,  on  the  in- 
fluence of  age  and  sex  on  the  occurrence 
of  gall-stones,  383 

ScHULTz,  absurd  criticism  concerning 
B^aumur  and  Spallanzani,  70 

ScHXTLZE,  E.,  and  J.  Babbiebi,  discoveiy 
of  leucine  in  seedling  pumpkins,  233 

' J.    Babbiebi,    and    E.    Bosshabd, 

discovery  by,  tiiat  when  subjected 
to  prolonged  high  temperatures  dex- 
trogyrous  leucine  becomes  inactive,  241 

and  Bosshabd,  obtain  Itevogyrous 

leucine  from  inactive  leucine,  under  the 
influence  of  Penicillium  glaucum,  241 

SoHULZE  and  Likibbnik,  on  the  consti- 
tution of  leucine,  238 
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ScHrrzBMBBBGEB,  M.  P.,  his  researches  on 
the  primary  cleavage  prodaots  when 
albamin  is  boiled  with  dilate  sulphuric 
acid,  116 ;  his  method  of  decomposing 
albuminous  bodies  by  heating  with 
barium  hydrate,  under  pressure,  at  tem- 
peratures between  100°  and  200°  C,  235 ; 
the  amounts  of  tyrosine  which  he  ob- 
tained by  his  method,  246  ;  the  primary 
and  secondary  products  obtained  by  his 
method,  260 

Schwann,  Th.,  on  fermentation  and  putre- 
faction, 6;  on  the  action  of  saliva  on 
starch,  36  ;  discoveiy  of  pepsin,  70,  85 ; 
researches  on  digestion,  81,  82;  first 
made  biliary  fistuhe,  267 

Scott,  G.,  on  the  action  of  calomel  upon 
the  secretion  of  bile,  871 

Secretory  and  trophic  nerve-fibres  con- 
trasted, 13 

Serous  and  mucous  salivary  glands,  con- 
trasted, 11 

Sherbington,  G.  J.,  on  the  growth  of 
micro-organisms  in  culture  media  con- 
taining bile,  356;  on  the  passage  of 
bacteria  into  the  bile,  376 

SiEBEB,  Mrs  Dr  [see  Nencki  and),  on  rela- 
tion of  bilirubin  to  hsBmatin,  849  (see 
Maofadyen,  Nencki  and  Sieber) 

SiBBEB  and  ScHONBENKO,  ou  methyl-mcr- 
oaptan,  506 

SiEOFBiED,  Max,  obtains  amido-valerianic 
acid  as  a  product  of  the  decomposition 
of  *  reticuUn  *  (foot-note),  244 ;  obtains 
a  small  quantity  of  glutamic  acid  from 
the  same,  262 ;  on  lysine  and  lysatinine 
as  products  of  the  decomposition  of 
conglutin,  gluten-fibrin,  hemiprotein, 
Maly's  ozyproto-sulphonio  acid  and  egg- 
albumin,  255,  259 ;  discovery  of  reticu- 
Un, 402 

*  Sinistrin,*  478 

Sjoovist's  method  of  determining  HGl  in 
the  gastric  contents,  500 

Skatol,  424 ;  methods  of  preparation  of, 
424;  always  accompanies  indol(?),  425; 
physical  and  chemical  characters  of, 
425;  characteristic  reactions  of,  426; 
fate  and  transformation  of,  in  economy, 
426 

Skatol-carbonic  acid,  426;  mode  of  pre- 
paration of,  426;  properties  and  re- 
actions of,  427;  occurrence  in  the 
urine  (?),  428 

SocoLOTF,  effects  on  the  composition  of  the 
bile,  of  introducing  sodium  glykocho- 
late  into  the  stomach  and  blood  of  dogs, 
281 ;  contradiction  of  his  results  by 
Pr6vost  and  Binet,  281 

*  Soleba's  Reaction  *  for  sulphocyanic  acid 

in  saliva,  19 
Solidungula,  digestion  in,  476 
SoNiTscHEWSXY,  ou  Icucinc  and  tyrosine  in 

phosphorus  poisoning,  284 


Spallanzani,  his  investigations  on  diges- 
tion, 69,  474,  475 

Spibo,  on  the  relation  between  the  nitrogen 
and  sulphur  of  the  food  and  the  nitro- 
gen and  sulphur  excreted  in  the  bile, 
348 

Stadeucann,  E.,  his  researches  on  pro- 
teolytic enzymes  in  normal  urine  quoted, 
18;  formation  of  ammonia  in  the 
pancreatic  digestion  of  fibrin,  260;  on 
tryptophan,  263 ;  effects  of  injecting 
NaCl  into  the  blood  on  the  colour  of 
the  bile  secreted,  282 ;  on  the  increase 
in  the  excretion  of  bilirubin  in  the  bile 
when  bilirubin  is  introduced  into  the 
blood,  as  well  as  when  solution  of 
hiemoglobin  is  injected,  364 ;  researches 
of  on  toluylendiamin  and  its  action  on 
the  body,  364 ;  presence  of  bile  acids  in 
urine  in  cases  of  poisoning  with  ictero- 
genic  drugs,  865 

Stadeleb,  G.,  tyrosine  from  horn,  246 ; 
researches  of,  on  the  colouring  matters 
of  the  bile,  815  ;  his  analysis  of  bili- 
rubin, 818;  on  the  conversion  of  the 
latter  into  biliverdin,  824 ;  first  observed 
formation  of,  and  endeavoured  to  sepa- 
rate bilicyanin,  328;  on  bilifuscin  and 
biliprasin  in  gall-stones,  882 

Starch,  action  of  diastatic  enzyme  of 
saliva  on,  86  et  seq. ;  changes  which  it 
undergoes  in  the  stomach,  155 ;  action 
of  dilute  acids  upon,  156 

Steno,  duct  of,  23 ;  insertion  of  cannuls 
into,  23 

•St«rcoW«ii,'458 

*  Stercorin,*  459 

Stbbn,  H.,  experiments  of,  shewing  that 
when  all  the  blood-vessels  of  the  liver 
as  well  as  the  bile  ducts  are  ligatured 
no  bile  colouring  matter  accumulates 
in  tissues,  365 

Stevens,  the  researches  of,  on  gastric 
digestion,  69 

Stokvis,  researches  of,  on  the  bile  colour- 
ing matters,  328 

Stomach,  structure  of,  60 ;  glands  of  the 
fundus  of,  63  ;  the  glands  of  the  pylorus, 
68 ;  the  pyloric  glands  and  the  pyloric 
juice,  lOiO;  the  glands  of  the  fundus, 
the  cells  which  produce  pepsin  and  the 
cells  which  produce  acid,  105;  the 
gastric  glands  during  fasting  and  diges- 
tion, 106;  the  process  of  digestion  in 
the  living,  151 ;  duration  of  the  digestive 
process  in,  159 ;  non-digestion  of,  by  its 
juice,  160 ;  survival'  of  animals  after 
removal  of,  163;  the  experiments  of 
Czemy  and  his  pupils,  168 ;  the  experi- 
ments of  Ogata,  164 ;  amyloid  degenera- 
tion of,  177 ;  cancer  of^  177 ;  chi^ges  in 
the  HGl,  the  pepsin  and  the  rennet- 
enzyme  of  the  gastric  juice  in,  177; 
chronic  atrophy  of,  177 
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Stomaoh-pump,  figared  and  deseribed,  165 
Strbcker,  Ad.,  the  investigations  of,  on 
the  constituents  of  the  bile  of  the  ox 
and  other  animals,  293,  294;  {see  also 
Gundlaoh  and  Strecker)  on  hyooholio 
acid    ^yoglykocholio   add),    299;    on 
tanrocnolio  acid,  300;  reference  to  his 
analyses  of  cholalic  acid,  305 
Streptococcus  coli  gracilis,  454 
Streptococcus  liquefaciens  ilei,  437 
Submaxillary  gland,  see  Saliva  and  Salivary 

Glands 
*Succus  entericuSf*  see  Intestinal  Juice 
Sulphocyanic  acid  in  saliva,  19;  quanti- 
tative estimation  of,  65 
Stlvius,  F.  Ds  le  Boe,  one  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  iatro-chemical  school, 
66 
flyphon  for  washing  out    the    stomach, 

figured  and  described,  166 
SwiETEN,  VAN,  Commentaries  of,  quoted, 
concerning  the  nature  of  jaundice,  360 
SzABd,  criticism  of  Laborde's  experiments 
on  the  acids  of  gasUic  juice ;  his  modi- 
fication of  Beoch's  reaction,  93 

Tappeineb,  H.,  presence  of  small  qu^ 
titles  of  undecomposed  bile-acids  in  the 
lymph  of  the  thoracic  duct,  288,  360 ; 
detection  of  phenyl-acetic  and  phenyl- 
propionic  acids  in  the  rumen  of  the  ox, 
481 ;  on  the  power  of  absorption  pos- 
sessed by  the  stomach,  439;  on  Uie 
products  of  the  bacterial  decomposition 
of  cellulose,  467,  480 

Tabchanoff,  Joh.  Ft^BST,  on  the  excretion 
by  the  liver  of  bilirubin  introduced  into 
the  blood,  280,  363 

Tartar  of  the  teeth,  53 ;  analyses  of,  54 

Tatabinoff,  on  the  digestion  of  gelatin 
and  on  gelatin-peptone,  145 

Taurine,  311;  occurrence  and  method  of 
preparation,  811 ;  synthesis  of,  312 ; 
physical  and  chemical  properties  of, 
312 ;  identification  of,  313 

Taurocholio  acid,  300;  modes  of  separa- 
tion, 300;  physical  and  chemical  pro- 
perties, 301 ;  products  of  decomposition, 
301 ;  recognition  of,  302 

Tetra-methylendiamin  or  putresoin,  436 

Tbenabd,  researches  of,  on  the  bile  of  the 
ox,  292 ;  on  the  bile  colouring  matters, 
314 

Thiby's  intestinal  fistula,  406 ;  on  secre- 
tion of  intestinal  juice,  409 ;  action  of 
intestinal  juice  on  proteids,  412;  on 
starch,  413 

Thvdichum,  his  analysis  of  bilirubin,  818 ; 
his  study  of  the  action  of  bromine  on 
bilirubin,  321 

Tiedehamn  and  Gmelin,  discovered  sul- 
phocyanic add  in  saliva,  18 ;  their  clas- 
sical researches  on  digestion,  70;  on 
the  acid  of  the  gastric  juice,  91 ;  dis- 


covered the  rose-red  colour  which  pan- 
creatic juice  assumes  when  treated  with 
chlorine- water,  263 ;  method  of  obtain- 
ing intestinal  juice,  406;  observations 
on  the  function  of  the  *  crop '  in  birds, 
474 ;  on  digestion  in  the  horse,  478 

Tollenb,  on  the  rotatory  power  of  solu- 
tions of  glucose,  48 

Tbebxin,  on  leucine  in  the  testicle,  238 

Tbevibanub,  his  discovery  of  the  red  colour 
produced  by  the  addition  of  Fe,Cl0  to 
saliva,  18 

Tribromobilirubin,  321,  822 

Trichloracetic  add  as  a  precipitant  of 
albuminous  bodies  in  genera^  and  of 
albumoses,  229 

Tropseolin,  as  a  reagent  for  the  free  acids 
of  the  gastric  juice,  94,  496 

Trophic  nerve  fibres,  contrasted  vrith 
secretory,  18 

Tboschel,  observations  on  the  add  se- 
cretion of  Dolium  galea^  168 

Trypsin,  the  proteolytic  enzyme  of  the 
pancreas,  216  {see  Pancreatic  juice, 
enzymes  of) ;  enumeration  of  products 
of,  on  albuminous  bodies,  229 ;  table 
of,  230 ;  the  amido-acids  resulting  from 
the  action  of,  on  the  albuminous  bodies, 
231 ;  the  bases  resulting  from  the  same 
action,  254 

Tryptone,  a  synonym  for  antipeptone, 
141 ;  does  not  restrain  the  coagulation 
of  the  blood,  140 

Tryptophan,  268;  the  observations  of 
Tiedemann  and  Gmelin  and  of  Claude 
Bernard  upon,  263 ;  EUhne's  researches, 
264 ;  Neumeister's  discovery  that  it  is 
usually  produced  during  the  decom- 
position of  proteids,  264 ;  its  chemical 
and  physical  properties,  268 

TscHiBCH,  A.,  his  work  on  copper  in  its 
relations  to  public  health,  Ao,  refern^ 
to,  375 

TuczBK,  quantity  and  composition  of 
saliva  secreted  during  mastication,  17 

Typhoid  fever,  stools  in,  464 ;  bacillus  of, 
464 

•Typhotoxin,'464 

Tyrosine  ( paroxyphenyl-a-amidopropionio 
acid),  244 ;  occurrence  of,  in  the  organ- 
ism, 244 ;  modes  of  preparation,  245 ; 
yield  of,  from  various  albuminous  and 
albuminoid  bodies,  246;  yield  of,  by 
digestion  of  fibrin  with  trypsin,  246; 
constitution  of,  247 ;  products  of  putre- 
factive decompodtion  of,  248,  428; 
physical  and  chemical  properties  of, 
248;  compounds  of,  249;  Hoffimann's 
reaction,  250;  Piria's  reaction,  250; 
Scherer's  reaction,  250 

Udbanbzkt,  v.,  on  reactions  with  fnrAirol, 

298 
Uffelmann,  his  reaction  for  lactic  acid, 
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99 ;  digestion  of  gelatin,  145 ;  obserya- 
tions  of,  on  the    methly-anUin  violet 
reaction,  98 
Urobilin,  biliary  (?),  827 

YALEMTra,  Professor,  his  experiments  on 
the  diastatic  action  of  the  pancreatic 
jaioe  referred  to,  208 

Valentxnbb,  discovery  by,  of  the  solu- 
bility of  bilimbin  in  chloroform  and  its 
crystallisability,  815 

Vanlaib  and  Masius,  on  derivatives  of 
the  colouring  matter  of  the  bile  in  the 
fflBces,  458 

V.  DXN  Veldbn,  on  the  acid  of  the  gastric 
juice  in  a  case  of  typhoid  fever,  172 ;  in 
cancer  of  the  stomach,  177 

Yella's  double  intestinal  fistula,  406; 
observation  of,  on  intestinal  secretion, 
469 

YsBONES,  results  of  analyses  by,  of  dental 
tartar,  54 

YiEROBDT,  Carl,  his  application  of  spectro< 
photometry  to  the  estimation  of  sulpho- 
cyanic  acid  in  saliva,  56;  his  spectro- 
photometric  studies  of  hydrobilirubin, 
327 ;  of  oholetelin,  880 

Yibrio  Metschnikoffii,  428 

YiBCHow,  Bud.,  discovery  of  leucine  and 
tyrosine  asnon-pathological  constituents 
of  the  dead  pancreas,  282 ;  in  the  liver 
(foot-note),  283 ;  discovery  of  haBma^ 
toidin  and  of  its  resemblance  to  bili- 
rubin, 849 

Yorr,  Cabl,  on  the  imperfect  absorption 
of  fat  by  dogs  with  buiazr  fistulie,  865 

Yossius,  excretion  of  bilirubin  introduced 
into  the  blood  by  the  bile,  280,  864 ; 
on  hsBmoglobinocholia,  as  a  result  of 
injection  of  water  into  the  blood,  867 

YuLPiAN,  effects  of  pilocaipin  on  secretion 
of  submaxillary  gland,  after  division 
of  chorda  and  sympathetic  nerves,  82 ; 
on  mode  of  action  of  purgatives,  462 

Wabbutzki,  M.,  on  processes  of  fermenta- 
tion in  the  stomach,  169 

Wasshahn,  method  of,  for  preparing 
pepsin,  85 

Wehsabo,  analyses  of  fieces  by,  460 

Weiske,  nutritive  value  of  cellulose,  481 

Wenz,  J.,  discovery  by,  of  the  different 
behaviour  of  albumoses  and  peptones 
when  treated  with  ammonium  sulphate, 
124, 134 ;  on  the  digestive  properties  of 
intestinal  juice,  418 

Webthbe,  on  the  excretion  of  salts  in  the 
saliva  and  on  the  comparative  composi- 
tion of  saliva  secreted  by  the  principal 
salivary  glands,  84 

Webthbiheb,  M.  E.,  on  the  excretion  by 
the  bile  of  cholo-hsmatin,  injected  into 
the  blood,  282;    on  the   secretion  of 


bile  after  occlusion  of  the  hepatic 
artery,  284 ;  on  the  excretion  of  phyllo- 
pyanic  acid  by  the  bile,  875 

Webthximbb,  M.  Eo  and  E.  Metbb,  on 
the  appearance  of  oxyluemoglobin  in 
the  bile,  282,  367 

WestphaiiEM,  case  of  biliazy  fistula  in 
man,  272 

Wetl,  Th.  ,  his  *  Lehrbuch  *  quoted,  423  ; 
on  the  production  of  phenols  during  the 
putrefaction  of  albuminous  substances, 
482 ;  products  of  putrefMtion  of  tyro- 
sine, 433 

Willis,  Thomas,  the  anatomist,  a  sup- 
porter of  the  iatro-chemical  school,  66 

WiBsuxo,  an  anatomist  of  the  17th 
centuiy,  first  described  the  pancreatic 
duct,  189 ;  duct  of,  or  pancreatic  duct, 
189 

Witte's  *  Peptonum  tieevm*  a  mixture  of 
albumoses,  129 

V.  WiTTicH,  method  of,  for  preparing 
solutions  of  pepsin  in  glycerine,  87; 
non-diffusibility  of  pepsin,  88;  peptic 
action  of  the  pyloric  glands,  101  ; 
method  of  separating  pancreatic  dia- 
static enzyme,  209;  case  of  biliary 
nstula  in  the  human  subject,  273  ;  on 
intestinal  juice,  413 

Wolff's  colorimeter,  56 

Xanthine,  found  in  pancreas  of  ox,  by 
Scherer,  261 ;  afterwards  found,  to- 
gether with  hypoxanthine,  by  Chitten- 
den, 261 

Xanthine  bases,  not  products  of  the  de- 
composition of  albuminous  bodies  by 
trypsin,  263 

Yeo,  Gebald,  and  E.  F.  Hebboun,  observa- 
tions on  a  case  of  biliary  fistula  in  man, 
273,  345,  346 

Young,  P.  A.,  observations  on  the  iron  in    / 
the  bUe,  842  ^ 

Young,  B.  A.,  on  the  chemical  composition 
of  reticular  tissue,  402 

Zaleskt,  observations  of,  on  organic  com- 
pounds of  iron  present  in  the  liver,  842, 
350 

ZoLLiKOFEB,  ou  leuciuc  from  elastin, 
237  ;  solubiUty  of,  240 

ZuMFT,  on  the  products  of  the  putrefactive 
processes  of  the  large  intestine,  455 
(foot-note) 

ZwEiFEL,  researches  of,  on  the  digestive 
apparatus  of  the  foetus,  and  on  the 
composition  of  the  iMccnium^  351,  461 

Zymogens,  4;  pepsinogen,  101,  186; 
rennet  zymogen,  148,  186;  is  there  a 
zymogen  of  the  diastatic  enzyme  of  the 
pancreas  ?  206 ;  trypsin-zymogen,  219 
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